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THE   BIBLE  AND  THE  COMMON*   PEOPLE. 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  England  may  properly  be 
termed  a  land  of  Bibles,  On  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture 
that  great  event  was  founded,  and  the  people  could  not  fail  to  love 
the  instrument  of  their  deliverance  from  Jrapal  tyranny.  But  the 
Bible  has  been  to  them  more  than  the  venerated  agent  of  temporal 
liberty ;  it  found  its  way  to  the  depths  of  their  souls,  engaged  their 
holiest  affections,  and  elevated  their  moral  and  religious  character. 
Unlike  the  Ephesians,  who  worshipped  the  image  that  fell  down 
from  Jupiter^  as  a  mere  talisman  destitute  of  all  vital  energy, 
Britons  have  respected  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  their  continued  and 
permanent  blessmgs.  As  the  hand  which  first  struck  off  their 
letters,  the  Bible  has  since  conferred  on  them  those  benefits  which 
alone  can  make  liberty  honourable  and  pleasant ;  and  many  of  our 
national  characteristics  at  the  present  moment  are  to  be  attributed 
to  our  giving  due  honour  to  the  Word  of  God. 

But  within  the  last  half  century,  the  close  of  which  has  been 
celebrated  as  a  jubilee  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
this  national  attachment  to  the  Scriptures  has  taken  a  new  form» 
suggestive  of  manv  important  reflections  to  the  thoughtful,  many  of 
them  of  a  delightml,  but  others  of  a  somewhat  mingled  character. 
We  hope  it  may  not  be  found  that  a  Bibliolatry  has  been  allowed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  deep  respect  and  love  by  which,  for  ages, 
the  Bible  had  been  received  oy  our  countrymen.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  through  this  half  century  the  book  jltself  has  had  an 

■  We  have  used  this  word  from  the  want  of  a  better,  although  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied  with  it.    We  mean  what  are  often  termed  the  miliion,  or  the  masses. 
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importance  attached  to  it,  which  in  former  times  it  only  received  in 
its  established  relation  to  Christ's  Church  and  Ordinances.  We 
intend  to  call  attention  to  this  singular  feature  of  the  age,  which, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  but  little  noticed,  and  to  inquire 
how  far  it  has  tended  to  ffood  or  to  evil. 

The  possession  of  a  Bible,  containing  the  whole  of  the  books 
composing  divine  revelation,  was  never  made  necessary  to  the  con- 
version of  a  heathen,  or  to  a  Christian  man's  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion, until  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  a  providential  event 
which  conferred  new  responsibilities  upon  men,  and  opened  up  for 
them  far  greater  privileges  than  had  ever  before  been  possessed. 
But,  if  we  wish  properly  to  know  the  true  place  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  the  order  of  divinely-appointed  means,  we  must  study  their 
relations  to  the  masses  of  the  people  before  printing  was  discovered. 
Biblical  knowledge  was  as  highly  estimated  in  the  primitive  ages  of 
the  Church,  as  it  can  possibly  be  among  us ;  but  the  possession  of  a 
Bible  could  not  then  have  been  a  sine  qua  rum  of  aChristian  character, 
aB  it  is  with  ourselves.  The  early  pastors  and  bishops  of  the  Church, 
and  its  great  fathers,  such  as  Tertullian,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustin, 
always  referred  their  hearers  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  they  could 
not  have  expected  them  to  have  complete  Bibles  for  themselves. 
If  we  now  go  to  the  cottage  of  a  poor  man,  and  discover  that  its 
walls  contain  no  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  we  make  a  case  of  the  cir- 
cumstance as  provmg  great  ignorance  and  spiritual  destitution. 
But  Ephraem  in  the  East,  and  Ambrose  in  the  West,  might  have 
gone  a  long  way  visiting  their  flocks  before  they  would  have  found 
a  manuscript  of  the  Bible  ;  and  the  deficiency  would  have  excited 
neither  wonder  nor  compassion. 

What  God  withholds  from  men  he  never  makes  necessary  for 
their  obedience  and  happiness.  Before  the  canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  formed,  Christianity  secured  its  triumphs  principally 
by  oral  teaching ;  and  the  possession  of  copies  of  the  single  Gospels, 
or  the  Epistles,  was  more  a  privilege  than  a  duty.  Many  could 
not  read,  and  a  still  larger  number  probably  could  not  incur  the 
expense  of  obtaining  manuscripts,  the  price  of  which  necessarily 
made  them  luxuries.  As  we  approach  nearer  to  apostolic  times, 
we  find  a  greater  dearth  of  the  written  Word  of  God.  This  is 
graduaUy  lessened,  when  the  canon  was  settled  and  copies  were 
multiplied ;  but  still,  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  nothing  at  all 
approaching  to  our  views  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  Scriptures 
could  have  prevailed.  The  prohibition  of  the  Bible  from  the 
common  people  by  the  Papacy,  tells  a  tale  on  this  subject  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Had  Bibles  been  at  all  the  common  inherit- 
ance of  the  masses,  such  a  scheme  of  astute  priestcraft;  as  that  pro- 
hibition involves  could  never  have  been  conceived,  or  have  become 
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capable  of  execution :  but  in  a  state  of  things  which  necessitated  a 
general  poverty  of  bibles,  it  was  not  difficult  to  turn  a  providential 
&ct  into  a  religious  dogma,  and  from  the  Bible  not  being  gene- 
rally read,  to  argue  that  it  ought  not  to  be. 

It  increases  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  power 
engaged  in  disseminating  the  Gospel  through  the  world,  to  reflect 
on  the  means  which  were  employed  to  accomplish  the  splendid 
triumphs  which  it  achieved.  The  Apostles  and  their  successors, 
in  the  various  grades  of  their  holy  ministry,  went  forth  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings  that  God  had  given  nis  Son  to  die  for 
sinners,  and  that  it  behoved  men  everywhere  to  repent.  They 
told  this  simple,  yet  all-important  story,  wherever  they  found  an 
audience  ;  in  Jewish  synagogues,  if  they  could  get  an  entrance,  by 
being  the  sons  of  Israel  themselves ;  near  heathen  temples,  in  the 
market-places,  on  the  decks  of  ships,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  where 
prayer  was  accustomed  to  be  made.  W  here  men  were  found  there 
was  the  sphere  of  the  labours  of  a  primitive  Evangelist ;  and  by 
the  oral  teaching  of  such  zealous  and  loving  agents,  tens  of  thou- 
sands were  converted  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  With  Jews 
they  reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  already  possessed 
and  reverenced  ;  but  with  the  heathen  an  appeal  to  the  Bible  was 
of  no  use,  because  they  knew  nothing  of  its  character  and  claims. 
This  did  indeed  seem  like  casting  seed  upon  the  waters,  and,  to 
modern  ideas  and  usages,  will  probably  appear  a  very  inadequate 
mode  of  seeking  to  make  men  Christians.  But  it  is  dangerous  to 
forget  that,  by  these  means  alone,  the  gospel  became  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  :  this  simple  oral  testimony  to  great  mcts  and 
principles,  was  honoured  by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  mightiest 
results.  These  were  the  weapons  which  were  m)t  carnal^  but 
mighty^  through  Grod^  to  the  pulling  down  of  8trongh)ldB^  cmting 
dovm  imciginations^  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowUdge  of  God^  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ. 

When  by  this  process  hearts  were  moved  and  characters 
changed  and  sanctified,  the  subjects  of  these  moral  revolutions 
were  gathered  into  communities  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
Christian  ordinances,  and  seeking  to  advance  their  personal  edifi- 
cation. Then  it  was  that  the  Word  disclosed  its  treasures  to  them ; 
then  those  who  were  competent  read  to  others  the  words  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel ;  and,  after  the  completion  of  the  canon,  in  such 
assemblies  the  whole  Bible  became  the  standard  of  appeal  and  the 
storehouse  of  instruction.  Various  means  would  then  be  suggested 
by  mutual  love  to  afibrd  to  the  poor  and  the  unlettered  the  trea- 
sures of  the  word ;  but  still  public  teaching  must  have  formed  the 
grand  means  of  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  its  blessings.     Many 
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cases  are  now  to  be  found,  all  over  our  land,  of  persons  who  cannot 
read  a  letter,  and  yet  are  wise  and  consistent  Christians.  The 
memory,  made  more  retentive  by  the  want  of  printed  aids  to  in- 
struction, will,  in  such  instances,  retain  a  vast  amount  of  know- 
ledge, often  sufficient  not  only  for  personal  use,  but  for  the  convic- 
tion of  gainsayera  Such  illustrations  of  what  oral  teaching  can  do 
are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  as  they  ought  to  do  in  these 
days  of  general  instruction,  yet  they  exist  still,  and  tell  a  tale  we 
ought  to  hear.  Despise  not  the  knowledge  of  the  aged  Christian, 
who,  by  no  fetult  of  his  own,  cannot  read  the  Bible ;  he  is  but  an 
instance  in  modem  times  of  what  most  Christians  in  former  days 
must  have  been.  Before  the  age  of  books,  God  cared  for  those 
who  could  not  procure  them,  and,  by  the  simplest  natural  means, 
made  the  humble  followers  of  his  Son,  rich  in  faiths  and  heirs  of 
the  kingdom. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  most  prosperous  times  of 
the  Church,  and  such  it  continued  to  be  amidst  the  outward 
events  of  its  history,  until  Printing  was  discovered,  and  changed 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  character  of  Christian  teaching  and 
responsibility.  It  was  a  boon  from  heaven,  richer  than  any  which 
had  been  conferred  since  God's  own  Son  came  down  to  save  us  : 
it  should  have  been  received  with  rapture,  and  employed  for  the 
happiest  and  most  exalted  purpose.  Alas !  what  is  the  history  of 
this  blessing  to  the  world  but  a  repetition  of  the  oft-told  tale  of 
God's  bounty  and  man's  ii^gratitude  ?  Instead  of  a  universal 
welcome  and  an  immediate  application  of  it  to  its  lofty  purposes, 
it  was  received  with  suspicion  by  the  Church,  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  abused  to  unholy  purposes  by  the  world. 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  how  the  apostle  Paul  would  have 
received  the  information  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  he  recom- 
mended so  earnestly  to  Timothy,  and  from  which  he  preached  to 
the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  could  be  so  multiplied  that 
every  believer  could  have  them  I  Or  let  us  endeavour  to  think 
how  Chrysostom,  who  so  eloquently  wrote  comments  on  the  book, 
would  have  treated  the  intelligence  that  the  New  Testament 
could  be  supplied  to  every  inhabitant  of  Constantinople  on  the 
payment  of  a  few  small  coins  I  We  can  as  soon  think  of  either 
of  these  renowned  men  closing  the  ports  against  consignments  of 
wheat  intended  for  hungry  citizens,  as  of  their  attempting  to  de- 
prive the  masses  of  mankind  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  yet 
those  who  professed  to  be  their  successors  acted  in  this  way,  and 
treated  as  a  portentous  evil  what  ages  before  would  have  been 
received  as  an  unmingled  blessing.  Sut  as  the  fact  of  the  scribes 
and  pharisees  sitting  in  Moses'  seat  did  not  ensure  their  having 
Mosaic  wisdom,  so  the  successors  of  the  apostles  were  not  en- 
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dowed  with  the  views  and  principles  of  their  predecessora  The 
Bible  had  never  yet  been  the  possession  of  the  common  people ; 
ergo  it  never  ought  to  be.  The  ostensible  expositors  of  that  holy 
book  drew  this  sapient  conclusion,  and  then  proceeded  zealously 
to  act  upon  it 

They  forgot,  as  we  are  all  too  apt  to  do,  that  there  is  a  pro- 
gression and  development  in  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  that 
our  wisdom  is  to  discern  the  additions  made  to  our  advantages 
and  responsibilities,  and  to  act  accoi*dingly.  But  men  will  endea- 
vour to  stereotype  that  to  which  their  Maker  has  given  a  mobility 
and  freedom ;  and,  while  actuated  by  this  perverse  spirit,  the 
richest  blessings  will  be  thrown  away  upon  them.  Thus  the  very 
excellence  of  the  New  Testament,  namely,  that  it  is  rather  a  col- 
lection of  principles  than  a  statute-book,  was  abused,  and  no 
allowance  was  made  for  the  elastic  capabilities  of  God's  revela- 
tions to  adapt  themselves  to  the  advancing  condition  of  mankind. 
Slavery  was  not  forbidden  expressly  in  the  New  Testament,  there- 
fore slavery  must  always  be  lawful  Christians  in  primitive  times 
gained  their  religious  knowledge  by  oral  instruction,  therefore  it 
must  be  heretical  to  print  and  distribute  Bibles. 

But  when  St.  Paul  advised  slaves  to  be  obedient  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  addressed  slave-holders  without  a  hint  that  in  keeping 
their  fellow-creatures  in  bondage  they  were  guilty  of  a  crime, 
political  circumstances  were  very  different  from  those  which  exist 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  what  was  then  excusable,  and  to 
be  tolerated,  has  now>  by  increased  light  and  knowledge,  become 
a  practice  which  no  man  can  follow  with  impunity.  In  the  same 
manner,  although  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  for  many  centuries  there  should  be  a  com- 
parative scarcity  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  when,  the  impediments  to  a  free  circulation  were 
removed,  the  same  restrictions  should  be  maintained  and  upheld. 
What  was  once  a  natural  state  of  things  became,  by  God's  good 
Providence,  obsolete  and  abnormal.  At  one  period  of  the  world's 
history  revelations  were  made  at  successive  epochs,  as  mankind 
were  prepared  to  receive  them  ; — Q-od  spake  in  sundry  times  and 
divers  manners  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.  The  revelation  is 
now  complete^  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  its  substance ;  and 
yet  the  same  care  of  its  great  author  to  adapt  it  to  successive 
stages  of  human  development  is  plainly  indicated.  Whatever 
other  purposes  may  be  said  to  be  secured  by  the  printing  press, 
the  reflecting  Christian  must  believe  the  principal  one  to  be  the 
happiness  and  the  extension  of  the  Church  of  God. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  cherish  this  theory  ia  a.  believing  heart, 
in  the  midst  of  an.  apparent  failure  of  our  hopes>;  for,  in  spite  of 
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all  oppoBition,  the  art  of  printing  has  ministered  with  increased 
diligence  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  This  brings  us  to  the 
topic  before  alluded  to,  that  the  last  half  century  has  been  re- 
markable for  the  production  and  circulation  of  Bibles  from  a  new 
point  of  view,  as  being  in  themselves  the  means  of  grace  and  chan- 
nels of  divine  communicationa  This  subject  we  feel  to  be  a  mo- 
mentous one,  to  be  approached  with  caution  and  treated  with 
tenderness.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  do,  from  a  conviction 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  honour  of  our 
Lord  and  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  mea 

An  apparently  accidental  discovery  that  vast  numbers  of  the 
lower  classes  of  our  countrymen  were  destitute  of  Bibles  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  above  fifty 
years  ago,  and  it  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  progress  of 
that  institution  that  the  concrete  idea  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  alone  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Church  has  originated 
and  spread.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  in  justice  to  others, 
and  in  order  to  place  this  Society  on  its  proper  basis,  that  its 
peculiar  principle  is  not  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  for  that  was 
understood  and  acted  upon  long  before  it  began  its  labours ;  but 
the  absence  of  note  arid  comment  is  the  real  symbol  or  tessera  by 
which  it  is  distinguished.  Noble  confederacies,  ori^nating  in  pure 
benevolence,  and  carried  on  with  holy  zeal,  ranged  over  the  cen- 
tury and  a  half  preceding  the  more  gigantic  institution,  which 
may,  without  due  caution,  throw  its  humbler  predecessors  into  the 
shade.  But  if  ever  it  is  necessary  *to  attend  to  the  neglected 
and  to  remember  the  forgotten,*  it  is  so  in  the  case  now  before 
us.  Ever  since  the  Reformation  the  press  had  laboured  in  edi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  in  numerous  languages  and  dialects,  and 
the  wants  of  the  poor  and  neglected  had  excited  to  efforts  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  precious  boon.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  established  in  1647, 
gave  300/.  a-year  for  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  among  the  In- 
dians. In  the  same  century  a  nonconformist  minister  printed 
8000  Welsh  Bibles  to  give  away,  and  also  established  in  Wales 
above  300  schools  under  the  auspices  of  a  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Wales.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  was  in  active  operation  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  conferred  invaluable  blessings  upon 
the  world  by  the  Bibles  it  circulated.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  agencies  which  existed  long  before  the  Bible  Society  began 
its  labours,  and  they  are  mentioned  because  many  people  even 
now  ignorantly  suppose  that  it  originated  such  efforts,  instead  of 
merely  taking  up  and  continuing  what  others  had  begua 

It  IS  the  absence  of  note  and  comm^ewt^  then,  which  is  the  peculiar 
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feature  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  this  was  owing  more  to  accidental 
circumstances  than  to  any  manifest  principle  which,  per  se^ 
demanded  to  be  carried  out.  It  was  found  diflScult  to  unite  all 
classes  of  men,  entertaining  clashing  views  on  Scriptural  subjects, 
in  a  scheme  for  circulating  the  Bible,  unless  denominational 
jealousy  was  avoided,  and  creeds  and  confessions  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. We  are  not  aware  that  the  abstract  theory  ever  entered 
the  brain  of  any  one,  that,  in  itself,  a  Bible  bared  of  all  explana- 
tions was  better  than  one  which  elucidated  diflSculties,  and  assisted 
the  unlearned  reader  with  comments.  Indeed,  this  theory  never 
was  fiilly  carried  out,  for  in  adhering  to  the  authorised  version,  the 
Society  adopted  a  body  of  comment  which,  although  unostenta- 
tious, is  yet  highly  valuable.  The  division  into  chapters  and 
verses,  and  still  more  the  pointing,  a  re  de  facto  a  comment,  often 
conveying  a  theological  idea,  and  still  more  frequently  acting 
exegetically.  Then  there  are  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  by 
which  the  school  of  divinity  to  which  the  Translators  belonged  is 
clearly  indicated.  Further,  there  are  marginal  notes  relating  to 
various  readings,  parallel  passages,  and  many  other  matters,  all 
valuable  as  guides  in  reading  the  text  by  which  they  are  placed. 
All  these  appliances  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and 
we  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  Divine  Providence  that  the  theory  of 
the  Bible  Society  did  not  become  suflSciently  pure  and  abstract  to 
denude  the  Scriptures  of  all  these  additions,  and  throw  them  into 
the  state  in  which  they  are  found  in  ancient  manuscripts. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  novel  principle  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bible 
Society,  or  to  justify  or  blame  what,  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances, 
was  inevitable.  We  wish  rather  to  call  attention  to  a  mode  of 
thinking  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures  which  has  accompanied  the 
Society  in  its  course,  if  it  has  not  been  created  by  it.  The  old 
doctrine,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  was,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
part  of  a  system,  deriving  their  eflScacy  from  their  keeping  their 
place  in  it,  and  being  used  according  to  its  laws ;  the  new  one 
claimed  for  the  Bible  itself  an  independent  standing,  and  treated  it 
as  sufficient  for  the  conversion,  as  well  as  the  edification  of  mankind. 
In  other  words,  before  the  epoch  we  are  speaking  of,  the  divine 
records  were  inseparably  connected  with  oral  teaching,  and  accom- 
panied and  assisted  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  but  since  then 
they  have  been  looked  upon,  in  many  cases,  as  adequate  in  their 
solitariness  for  all  the  purposes  which  Christianity  contemplates. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  the  new  theory  has  ever  been  broadly 
stated  or  acknowledged,  but  it  has  been  extensively  acted  upon, 
and  therefore  has  had  a  powerful  influence.  The  thinking  and 
phraseology  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Christian  public  has 
been  imperceptibly  moulded  by  tlus  idea,  and  certainly  many 
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deeds  of  Christian  benevolence  proceed  on  a  presumption  of  its 
entire  truthfulness.  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  is  often  spoken 
of  as  identical  with  the  spread  of  Christianity ;  its  price  has  been 
talked  of  as  the  moral  thermometer  or  scale  by  which  its  influence 
is  to  be  tested ;  and  the  shipment  of  yast  numbers  to  foreign 
shores  has  been  esteemed  as  little  less  than  an  eyangelic  inroad 
upon  the  powers  of  darkness.  Every  now  and  then  some  new 
phase  of  this  idea  startles  the  public,  and  calls  for  some  energetic 
action.  Now,  typographical  errors  are  discovered  in  the  current 
editions;  then,  the  Kind's  printers  are  charged  with  keepng  up 
the  price  to  an  unnatural  standard ;  and  anon,  rival  societies  are 
found  not  to  have  reduced  their  charges  by  the  lowest  fraction  of 
a  penny.  Each  of  these  facts,  if  such  they  be,  might  properly  be 
worth  a  little  attention ;  but  they  have  stirred  the  religious  mind 
to  its  depth,  and  ^ven  much  occasion  for  the  flowery  rhetoric  of 
writers  and  orators.  Errors  in  mere  words,  at  the  worst  not  near 
so  bad  as  what  are  found  in  the  best  and  oldest  manuscripts,  have 
been  spoken  of  as  dishonourable  to  God  and  soul- destroying  in 
their  tendency ;  to  keep  up  the  price  of  Bibles  above  the  mere 
cost  of  production  has  oeen  made  a  crime  far  worse  than  to  charge 
a  starving  people  a  high  price  for  bread.  In  fact,  the  Bible  has 
been  treated  as  different  from  all  other  merchandise  whatever  in 
this  respect,  that  while  men  may  make  a  profit  by  retailing  meat 
and  bread  to  the  poor,  it  is  at  tneir  peril  to  gain  the  smallest  coin 
by  the  sale  of  the  Scriptures. 

While  we  respect  tne  feeling  in  which  all  this  originates,  we 
must  question  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning,  and  of  the  conduct 
to  which  it  leads.  Legitimately^  it  tends  to  divorce  the  Scriptures 
from  the  teaching  which  always  has  been  necessary  to  make  them 
generally  effective,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  has  not  thrown 
into  the  shade  the  divine  ordinance  of  personal  effort  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  As  a  principle^  the  independent  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures  would,  if  folly  carried  out,  leave  other  means 
neglected  as  obsolete  and  unnecessary,  though  we  are  quite  aware 
it  never  has  been  allowed  to  extend  to  this  natural  result.  Many 
think  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  without  any  explana- 
tion, is  adequate  religious  instruction ;  and  b^  parity  of  reasoning, 
the  distribution  of  it  among  the  heathen  is  religious  instruction  too. 
Before  we  can  admit  the  truth  of  either  of  these  propositions,  we 
must  be  far  better  aware  than  we  now  can  be,  of  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  Bible  alone  as  the  sole  and  unassisted  means  of 
religious  instruction.  Perhaps  the  moral  statistics  of  heathen 
countries  into  which  Bibles  nave  been  poured,  apart  from  the 
living  voice  of  the  preacher,  or  any  historical  testimony,  may  give 
some  reply  to  this  question ;  but,  fortunately,  our  own  land  can 
afford  none,  since  here  the  two  have  always  more  or  less  intimately 
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gone  hand  in  hand.  Not  that  all  who  have  Bihles  attend  places 
of  worship,  or  ever  listen  to  sermons ;  hut  there  is  an  amount  of 
information  respecting  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  in  Great 
Britain,  floating,  as  it  were,  before  the  public  mind,  which  renders 
it  impossible  for  many  cases  to  occur  of  religious  instruction  being 
gleaned  purely  from  that  source  alone. 

K  a  Bible  were  a  blessing  in  the  mere  possession,  and  apart 
from  the  use  of  it,  then  we  are  willing  to  concede  that  to  cheapen 
Bibles  and  to  diffuse  Christianity  are  identical,  and  that  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  without  note  and  comment  would  be 
philanthropic  and  wise.  But  as  we  deny  the  premises,  we  cannot 
admit  the  conclusion.  The  difiusion  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
abundant  manner  in  which  they  have  been  of  late  years  furnished 
to  our  countrymen,  we  look  upon  as  a  blessing ;  but  it  has  its 
high  and  proper  value  only  in  connection  with  the  use  of  other 
means  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  authority.  We  are  nowhere 
told  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  circulate  the 
Bible,  but  we  are  instructed  to  preaxah  the  Gospel  to  every  creature^ 
and  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations.  While,  therefore,  we  con- 
sider the  invention  of  printing  as  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of 
God  for  extending  the  olessings  of  Christ's  Church  and  kingdom, 
we  must  yet  view  it  as  having  a  relation  to  the  whole  Christian 
system.  It  must  make  the  living  voice  more  eloquent,  and  not 
cause  it  to  become  silent  as  though  superseded  by  the  increased 
use  of  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ ;  it  must  cause  Christ's  Ministers 
to  be  careful  what  they  teach,  because  it  puts  into  the  hands  of 
their  hearers  the  standard  of  appeal  by  which  their  utterances 
must  be  tried ;  it  must  multiply  expositions  and  comments,  not  for 
faith  but  for  edification,  in  proportion  as  it  multiplies  the  text,  and 
thus  maintain  the  same  harmony  and  equilibrium  as  existed  between 
Scripture  and  oral  teaching,  before  its  wonderful  agency  was  dis- 
covered. To  make  printing  the  means  of  a  vast  expansion  of  the 
written  Word  of  God,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
eflSicacy  of  other  instruments  of  carrying  on  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom,  would  be  like  giving  a  greater  volume  and  energy  to  the 
heart,  without  at  the  same  time  expanding  the  whole  system. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  tendmey  more  than  an  actual 
result  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  these  observa- 
tions. We  would  not,  if  we  could,  take  away  one  copy  of  the 
Bible  circulated  in  past  years,  by  whomsoever  or  howsoever  con- 
veyed, but  would,  if  in  our  power,  multiply  its  impressions  a 
thousandfold.  The  possession  of  such  a  boon  by  those  who  are 
already  Christians  must  tend  wonderfully  to  their  comfort  and 
edification ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  most  ignorant,  the  reading  of 
its  glorious  passages  may  be  productive  of  great  incidental  benefit. 
If  it  were  only  as  paving  the  way  for  a  more  complete  employ 
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ment  of  the  whole  Gospel  plan  of  instruction,  the  providing  and 
diflPiising  copies  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  hailed  by  all  good 
men.  On  this  account  we  rejoice  at  the  intention  of  printing  a 
million  copies  of  the  New  Testament  for  China,  because  we  hope 
and  believe  that  they  will,  more  or  less,  prepare  the  mind  of  that 
strange  people  for  after  missionary  operations.  If,  like  seed,  they 
lie  buried  long  beneath  the  clods  of  superstition  and  ignorance, 
awaiting  that  heavenly  dew  and  rain  which  are  promised  to  follow 
the  loving  accents  of  mercy  from  human  lips,  it  is  yet  pleasing 
to  know  tJiat  some  seed  is  there.  But  admitting  all  this,  for 
which  we  trust  our  readers  will  give  us  full  credit,  we  cannot 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  religious  people  have  been  disposed 
to  give  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  per  «e,  a  wrong  place  in  the 
order  of  means,  and  to  expect  from  it  what  neither  its  own  state- 
ments nor  the  early  history  of  Christianity  will  warrant. 

Our  readers  will  be  prepared  for  the  expression  of  our  opinion 
that  while,  in  relation  to  the  common  people,  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  in  any  form  is  a  blessing,  it  becomes  still  more  so  in 
roportion  to  the  facilities  possessed  by  men  for  understanding  its 
istory  and  contents.  Among  the  numerous  instruments  which 
perform  the  part  of  interpreter  to  the  popular  mind  we  may  men- 
tion early  training,  instruction  in  schools,  information  derived  from 
the  pulpit,  misceUaneous  and  incidental  illustrations  mixed  up  with 
our  literature,  and  professed  expositions  and  comments.  From 
the  first  two  may  be  said  to  be  conveyed  to  the  young  the  tradi- 
tionary faith  of  parents  and  teachers,  which,  we  are  happy  to 
think,  is  more  often  substantially  correct  than  erroneous,  on  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  spite  of  the  varied  and  con- 
flicting opinions  which  exist  on  many  subjects.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  conventional  knowledge  is  thus  received,  the  pulpit  in 
many  cases  suggests  new  views,  revives  old  impressions,  and  con- 
veys a  general  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  religion  they  reveal.  But  from  the  sources  now 
mentioned  young  persons  more  often  receive  dogmatic  theology 
than  Biblical  knowledge.  It  is  seldom  that  the  pulpit  does  more 
than  illustrate  the  catechism,  and  that  is  generally  confined  to 
doctrines  and  their  resulting  duties.  On  what  may  be  called  the 
Literature  of  Holy  Writ  most  classes,  but  especially  the  lower, 
would  be  profoundly  ignorant  if  all  they  knew  were  derived  from 
early  training  and  the  pulpit.  We  believe  it  is  from  the  press 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  such  information  is  received,  and  thus 
the  same  remarkable  discovery  which  has  given  the  poor  man  a 
Bible  has  also  supplied  him  with  a  knowledge  of  its  history  and 
an  explication  of  its  contents. 

The  influence  exerted  by  printing,  at  this  time,  on  the  masses  of 
our  countrymen  is  a  subject  of  great  solicitude  to  all  who  connect 
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national  prosperity  with  public  morals;  and  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed that  infidel  and  licentious  principles  are  bein^  thickly  sown 
by  means  of  cheap  publications.  But  at  the  same  time  let  us  not 
forget  the  converse  of  the  picture,  or  fail  to  recognise  the  anta- 
gonistic position  occupied  by  a  wiser  and  holier  literature.  The 
number  of  works  whicn  directly  or  indirectly  call  attention  to  the 
Bible,  and  throw  light  upon  its  contents,  is  prodigiously  great, 
and  it  goes  on  increasing,  although  we  fear  this  department  oS 
literature  is  less  operative  on  the  lowest  classes  than  on  those  just 
above  them.  Books  and  publications  of  a  salutary  character  and 
of  the  cheapest  form  are  not  near  so  plentiful  as  those  of  the 
opposite  class.  In  large  towns,  shop-windows  are  filled  with 
penny  numbers  of  the  vilest  trash,  adorned  with  pictures  equally 
base,  while  there  is  comparatively  nothing  equally  cheap  and  ex- 
ternally attractive  to  counteract  this  amount  of  evil.  But  it  is 
not  so  when  we  ascend  from  mere  sheets  and  pamphlets  to  books, 
for  in  this  sphere  morality  and  religion  have  more  influenca  Let 
any  one  look  over  a  monthly  catalogue  of  books  published  in  that 
short  period,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  them 
are  intended  to  honour  and  illustrate  the  Word  of  God  For  this 
fact  our  grateful  thanks  are  due,  as  for  all  things,  to  the  watchful 
care  of  Him  who  is  Head  over  all  things  to  his  Church,  and  who 
does  not  allow  the  floods  of  irreligion  and  vice  to  prevail.  He 
yet  stiUeth  the  noise  of  their  waves  and  the  tumult  of  the  people^ 
and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  make  the  discovery  of  printing  finally 
to  be  more  potent  for  good  than  for  evil.  Amidst  much  barren- 
ness of  the  moral  soil,  and  although  noxious  productions  often 
spring  from  it  and  acquire  a  portentous  growth,  the  silver  stream 
of  divine  truth  still  flows  and  widens  its  channel,  giving  a  promise 
that  in  due  time  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

We  now  turn  to  our  principal  object — ^a  survey  of  the  com- 
ments and  expositions  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  popular 
mind,  and  by  which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  are  explained  to  the 
common  people  of  our  country.  These  may  be  arranged  into 
three  classes — such  as  merely  illustrate  the  obscurities  of  the  text 
principally  from  internal  evidence  ;  such  as  attempt  the  improve- 
ment of  its  readers  by  practical  reflections  ;  and  such  as  surround 
it  with  a  system  of  dogmatic  theology. 

L  The  work  of  the  venerable  translators  of  the  Authorized 
English  Version,  is  the  type  which  has  been  followed  and  im- 
proved upon  in  successive  editions  of  the  Bible,  which  have  fur- 
nished dates,  headings,  and  marginal  readings  The  first  place 
in  this  class  is  due  to  Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bible,  both  as 
presenting  many  original  features,  and  being  executed  with  a  care 
and  skill  which  have  never  been  surpassed    We  were  just  emerging 
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from  boyhood  when  it  first  appeared  in  numbersy  and  attracted  us 
by  the  extreme  beauty  or  its  typography,  the  novelty  of  its 
arrangement,  and  the  compactness  and  varied  character  of  its 
notes.  The  principal  features  of  this  valuable  work  are  the  mar- 
ginal references  and  short  notes  in  the  centre  of  the  page,  its  in- 
^oduction  to  each  book,  its  very  fiill  general  introduction,  its 
indices,  and  its  chronological  data.  All  these  are  attended  to  in 
a  very  efficient  manner,  so  as  to  make  the  work  the  facile  prin- 
ceps  of  its  kind.  It  has  had  many  imitators,  but  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  in  its  peculiar  line  it  has  never  been  excelled. 

The  Pictorial  Bible  accomplished  two  objects,  it  brought  the 
treasures  of  nature  and  art  to  bear  on  the  text  in  a  pictorial  form, 
with  judicious  comments  in  relation  to  them,  and  it  also  called 
into  notice  one  whose  judicious  and  valuable  labours  in  the  field 
of  biblical  illustration  will  not  soon  be  equalled.  Of  Dr.  Kitto 
something  will  be  said  in  another  part  or  the  present  Journal, 
and  we  will  now  only  remark  that  this  work  was  also  published  in 
numbers,  and  in  that  form  had  a  veiy  extensive  circulation. 
Bibles  had  pictorial  illustrations  before,  but  they  generally  were 
more  illustrative  of  the  vagaries  of  the  artists  than  of  the  obscuri- 
ties of  the  text.  However  much  it  might  interest  our  childish 
minds,  it  certainly  threw  no  light  on  Holy  Writ,  to  see  the  devils 
with  forked  tails  running  down  the  throats  of  the  swine,  or  an 
audacious  cock  looking  Peter  full  in  the  &ce,  as  though  conscious 
of,  and  triumphing  in  the  bitter  pangs  which  his  crowing  inflicted 
on  the  unhappy  backslider.  The  second  edition  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible  improvea  upon  the  first,  by  omitting  prints  which  derived 
their  only  value  from  being  copies  of  the  great  masters,  and  con- 
fining itself  to  such  as  are  really  illustrative. 

These  two  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Comprehensive  and 
the  Pictorial,  have  become  the  prolific  parents  of  many  others, 
more  or  less  valuable.  One  is  now  in  the  course  of  puolication, 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention,  as  combining  with  the 
valuable  features  of  Messrs.  Bagster's  Bible,  some  of  a  novel  and 
important  kind.  We  allude  to  '  A  new  edition  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible  '  now  issuing  in  parts  by  Messrs.  Blackader, 
and  Co.,  the  publishers  of  the  Journal.^  As  far  as  to  the  end 
of  Leviticus  has  already  appeared,  and  does  great  credit  both  to 
the  editor  and  publishers.  The  typography  is  excellent;  the 
marginal  references  well-selected,  with  many  of  them  printed  in 

^  *  The  English  Bible,  containiDg  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to 
the  Authorized  Version.  Newly  divided  into  paragraphs,  with  concise  intro- 
ductions to  the  several  books ;  and  with  maps  and  notes  illustrative  of  the  chrono- 
logy, history,  and  geography  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  containing  also  the  most 
remarkable  variations  of  the  ancient  Versions,  and  the  chief  results  of  modem 
criticism.'    Small  4to. 
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full,  which  is  a  great  advantage  ;  the  notes  surrounding  the  page 
judicious  and  really  illustrative.  Then  there  is  a  digest  at  the 
end  of  the  books,  of  the  criticistns  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
the  versions,  thus  giving  to  English  readers  the  substantial  bene- 
fits of  a  polyglott.  The  arrangement  into  sections  admirably 
assists  the  rational  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Altogether 
this  is  a  very  important  addition  to  the  class  of  Bibles  we  are  now 
noticing,  and  we  hope  that  a  large  circulation  will  repay  its  pro- 
prietors. 

The  tendency  of  such  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  we 
have  now  noticed,  is  to  illustrate  their  contents  more  by  their 
internal  resources  than  by  extraneous  comment  and  criticism, 
although  the  latter  is  not  neglected.  For  thoughtful  students, 
such  Bibles  are  likely  to  be  more  profitable  than  any  others,  because 
they  keep  the  attention  fixed  on  the  substance  of  divine  revelation, 
and  not  on  the  human  opinions  which  have  been  formed  respect- 
ing it.  Doubtless  they  have  done  much  good  among,  the  large 
class  of  young  men  and  women  who  teach  in  Sunday  Schools,  and 
others  in  all  positions  in  life.  Every  Bible  with  references  to 
yarious  parts  of  its  contents,  as  explanatory  of  one  another,  comes 
under  the  denomination  we  are  now  describing ;  this  embraces  a 
very  great  number  indeed,  from  the  reference  Bibles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  and  Bible  Societies,  to  those  provided  with  a 
more  extensive  apparatus.® 

II.  By  placing  those  editions  of  the  Scriptures  second  which 
aim  at  the  improvement  of  the  readers  by  practical  reflections  on 
the  text,  we  do  not  mean  to  ^ve  an  opinion  that  they  are  only 
secondary  in  value  to  those  just  placed  in  the  first  class.  No 
readers  of  the  Bible  are  more  to  be  envied  than  those  for  whose 
use  these  pious  observations  and  pointed  addresses  are  prepared, 
and  we  hope  their  number  is  very  large  ;  those  we  mean  who  tho- 
roughly believe  its  divine  completeness,  are  not  troubled  by  per- 
plexities respecting  difficult  texts,  and  only  need  a  little  aid  to 
bring  home  its  doctrinal,  historical,  and  practical  portions  to  their 
memories  and  their  hearts.  Such  reflections  as  these  are  appro- 
priate for  family  reading,  where  any  more  critical  notes  would  be 
out  of  place.  They  are  indeed  sermons  in  miniature,  more  or  less 
valuable  and  impressive  according  to  the  skill  of  the  preacher. 
Who  that  has  read  Doddridge's  Expositor  in  the  family  circle,  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  weight  which  is  given  to  Scripture  by  devout 
and  appropriate  reflections  ?  What  he  accomplished  for  the  New 
Testament,  Mr.  Orton  did  for  the  Old,  and  whatever  new  attempts 

^  There  are  many  pocket  Bibles  which  possess,  in  a  necessarily  more  compressed 
form,  the  features  pointed  out  above.  For  example,  *  The  Pocket  Commentary/ 
by  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  issued  by  the  Bible  Warehouse,  Gough  Square,  Fleet 
Street,  London.     It  contains  a  large  body  of  notes  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
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may  be  made  in  the  same  direction,  neither  of  these  will  soon  lose 
its  yalue. 

The  most  complete  work  of  this  kind  which  has  been  executed 
is  the  CommentaiT  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestone,*  which,  in 
various  forms,  has  been  very  warmly  patronized  by  the  Christian 
public.  It  divides  the  whole  Scriptures  into  convenient  portions, 
and,  giving  to  each  a  descriptive  heading,  proceeds  to  illustrate 
and  improve  the  contents.  The  form  of  the  comment  is  partly 
exegetical  and  partly  practical,  and,  in  a  very  judicious  manner,  it 
seizes  hold  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  text,  illustrates  them 
by  their  immediate  connection  and  their  relation  to  the  Scriptures 
at  large,  and  then  applies  the  result  to  the  heart  and  conscience. 
We  have  thought,  while  reading  these  sections,  how  much  more 
wise  in  the  best  sense  that  man  would  be  who,  before  entering  on 
the  duties  and  perils  of  daily  life,  should  peruse  one  of  them,  and 
again  return  to  the  task  at  the  season  of  evening !  We  do  not 
know  a  better  present  for  a  poor  family  than  this,  as  a  single 
Commentary ;  nor  one  better  fitted  for  reading  in  the  household 
of  men  of  every  condition  in  life.®  The  *  Domestic  Commentary, 
by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,'  is  one  of  the  same 

*  The  Holy  Bible,  with  a  Commentary  arranged  in  Lectures  for  the  use  of 
Families,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestone,  M.  A.  London,  Rivingtons,  6  vols.  8vo. 
^  We  give  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Girdlestoue's  style,  the  comment  on  Isaiah  iii. : — 
'  Sin  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  nations. — In  the  visitation  with  which  Jerusalem  is 
here  threatened,  it  is  foreshown  that  the  Jews  would  be  a  plague  unto  them- 
selves, by  their  unruliness  and  unkindness  to  each  other.  So  low  should 
they  fall  through  misrule,  so  thoroughly  should  Jerusalem  be  ruined,  that  men, 
ambitious  of  rule  as  they  are,  would  shrink  from  the  ruler's  office ;  and  the  State 
would  be  given  up  to  that  lawless  violence  and  mutual  oppression  which  follow 
on  the  overthrow  of  established  government.  By  these  general  threatenings  God 
seems  plainly  to  signify,  that  calamity  must  overtake  all  without  distinction. 
But  still,  He  tells  them  that  He  is  at  hand  to  judge.  Still  He  would  have  the 
righteous  assured,  "  that  it  shall  be  well  with  him,"  and  the  wicked  that  "  it  shall 
be  ill  with  him."  If  the  people  are  to  be  consumed,  it  is  because  "  their  doings 
are  against  the  Lord."  If  the  princes  and  mighty  men  are  to  be  levelled  to  the  dust, 
it  is  because  **  the  spoil  of  the  poor  "  is  in  their  houses,  and  thev  beat  the  Lord's 
people  to  pieces,  and  they  "grind  the  faces  of  the  poor."  And  if  the  daughters  of 
Zion  are  especially  to  suffer,  it  is  because  they  '^are  haughty,  and  walk  with 
stretched  forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes ;"  therefore  it  i^  that  their  beauty  must  be 
disfigured  with  disease,  and  stamped  with  the  brand  of  captivity,  and  all  the  finery 
in  which  they  take  delight  exchanged  for  rags  and  nakedness.  And  it  is  because 
so  many  of  each  sex,  and  of  every  rank,  are  guilty,  therefore  must  all  suffer, 
therefore  must  Jerusalem  be  left  desolate  even  to  the  ground.  Ye  who  would 
know  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  nations,  note  these  fearful  dealings  of  the  Lord. 
And  remembering  that  He  rules  throughout  the  earth,  and  deals  with  all  men  on 
the  same  righteous  principles,  learn,  that  oppressiveness  in  those  who  govern,  and 
insubordination  in  those  who  are  governed,  and  that  pride  and  luxuriousness  in 
women,  no  less  than  the  like  sins  prevailing  amongst  men,  are  sure  to  provoke  his 
displeasure.  And  ye  who  in  the  midst  of  a  sinful  generation  walk  by  faith  with 
God,  but  tremble  for  the  judgments  provoked  by  man,  be  assured  it  shall  notwith- 
standing be  well  with  you.  The  state  may  perish,  the  world  may  be  destroyed. 
But  He  whom  you  are  serving  still  will  reign  supreme.  And  the  kingdom  which 
He  has  prepared  for  your  inheritance  will  never  fiiil.' 
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class,  but  less  extensive.  It  was  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  we  need  only  now  say  of  it,  that  it  will  prove  a  valu- 
able book  to  any  of  the  humbler  classes  of  our  countrymen  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall. 

III.  Commentaries  which  form  complete  bodies  of  Divinity 
were  more  popular  with  our  pious  forefathers  than  they  are  likely 
to  be  in  the  next  generation,  for  their  ascendancy  is  on  the  wane. 
That  they  are  still  marketable  commodities  is  evident  from  the 
immense  number  recently  circulated  of  those  of  Henry,  Scott, 
and  Clarke,  and  from  the  high  prices  obtained  by  such  a  mass 
of  heavy  learning  as  the  Exposition  of  Dr.  Gill.^  Whether  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide  which,  the 
taste  of  the  age  has  changed,  and  lighter  and  more  portable  pro- 
ductions are  acquiring  increased  importance.  Well  will  it  be  if 
smaller  works  turn  out  to  be  fragments  of  the  mighty  rocks  which 
reared  their  heads  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  and  not  composed 
of  a  more  perishable  material. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  ca^  in  future  ages,  the  past  and  the 
present  have  been  moulded,  as  to  their  biblical  knowledge  and 
religious  sentiments,  by  these  massive  tomes,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  their  influence  has  been  highly  beneficial.  Apart  from  other 
considerations,  there  is  something  calculated  to  draw  a  reverential 
attention  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  fact,  that  great  and  good  men 
should  multiply  their  bulk  six-  or  twelve-fold  by  their  life-long  con- 
tributions of  Exposition  and  Commentary.  The  estimation  in  which 
Littleton  is  held  in  our  jurisprudence,  is  evinced  by  the  way  in 
which  he  has  been  annotated, — 

*  Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam, 
Scilicet  atque  Ossae  frondosum  involvere  Olympum.' 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  praise  due  to  these  volu- 
minous writers;  they  dedicated  all  their  learning  and  all  their 
natural  powers  to  the  glorious  task  of  illustrating  the  Book  which 
contained  all  that  was  worth  knowing,  for  eternity  at  least,  if  not 
for  time  ;  and,  although  those  who  enter  into  their  labours  may  not 
choose  to  reproduce  their  acquisitions  in  the  same  form,  they  will 
still  remain  imperishable  monuments  of  a  noble  dedication  of  human 
powers  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

We  think  Matthew  Henry  will  always  take  the  lead  in  the 
ranks  of  these  compilers  of  dogmatic  expositions,  not  only  as  being 
the  earliest,  in  modem  times,  but  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  his 
matter.  He  is  a  great  favourite  still,  in  the  studies  of  clergymen 
of,  all  denominations,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  furnishes 

'  As  a  storehouse  of  Rabbinical  learning  Gill  wiU  always  be  valuable.  A  new 
edition,  produced  in  singular  circumstances,  has  just  been  completed  in  Ireland  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Dowdney,  Curate  of  Bunmahon. 
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many  bones  and  sinews  for  modem  sermons.  May  no  inferior 
sources  for  such  aid  ever  be  applied  to,  and  we  shall  have  hope 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  will  never  oe 
starved  for  lack  of  the  true  bread,  while  manna  is  collected  from 
that  vast  plain,  lying  round  about  the  Christian  camp.  Henry's 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  his  sound  scholarship ;  his  devoted 
piety,  and  his  homely  yet  pleasing  style,  will  always  make  his  work 
popular.  How  much  Britain  owes  to  him  must  be  left  to  a  calculus 
different  from  any  which  mortals  can  employ.  The  day  perhaps 
will  declare  it. 

Not  only  has  the  reli^ous  mind  of  Britain  been  moved  by 
Henry's  Cfomplete  Exposition,  furnished  by  numerous  editions,* 
and  by  its  great  rival,  Scott's :  it  has  also  oeen  affected  in  a  less 
direct,  but  quite  as  efficient  manner,  by  many  compilations  and 
shorter  summaries  of  these  larger  works.  The  Tract  Society  has 
done  good  service  in  this  field  by  the  publication  of  a  Commentary, 
principally  compiled  from  Henry  and  Scott,  but  enriched  by  selec* 
tions  from  very  many  other  authors.  It  is  a  very  meritorious,  and 
has  been  a  highly  useful  production.  It  is  published  in  two  forms, 
with  and  without  the  text,  at  a  price  which  brings  it  within  the  reach 
of  all  classes.  The  circulation  has  been  very  great  indeed,  and  it 
will  long  continue  to  be  popular,  and  rank  among  the  most  useful 
enterprises  of  that  valuable  Society.  This  is  only  one  case,  out  of 
many,  in  which  the  greater  commentators  have  indirectly  contri- 
buted to  popular  instruction,  and  our  space  will  only  allow  us  to 
glance  at  the  fact,  without  ftuther  speci^ing  particulars. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  place  to  introduce  the  name  of  Albert 
Barnes,  whose  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  and  certain 
portions  of  the  Old,  have  had  a  circulation,  both  here  and  in 
America,  which  is  almost  fabulous.  Happy  is  it  for  him  and  for 
the  world  that  his  popularity  has  been  gained  in  the  best  of  all 
causes,  and  been  identified  with  the  extension  of  the  religious 
knowledge  of  his  fellow-men.  That  his  works  are  not  perfect  is 
Qonfessed ;  that  they  are,  in  many  respects,  the  vehicles  for  opinions 
which  we  consider  erroneous,  ii  not  fanatical,  such,  for  instance, 
as  concern  teetotalism  and  revivals,  we  are  bound  to  state  ;  and, 

^  An  edition  of  Matthew  Henry  is  now  inviting  public  attention,  embellished 
with  many  hundreds  of  pictorial  illustrations,  and  with  additional  notes  by  various 
biblical  scholars.  It  is  in  three  volumes  4 to.,  clearly  printed,  and  published  by 
Mr.  Keay,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street.  The  price  is  very  low,  and  on  that 
circumstance  hangs  a  tale  of  the  perils  which,  in  more  than  one  instance,  have 
overtaken  plans  of  Bible  printing.  This  edition  was  first  published  in  numbers, 
and  we  are  informed  that  the  original  proprietor  was  mined  by  the  low  sum  he 
affixed  to  it.  It  has  since  been  completed  by  an  enterprising  private  individual, 
who  in  this,  and  other  similar  labours,  deserves  well  of  the  Christian  public.  The 
neat  illustrative  engravings  of  this  edition  will  make  it  more  acceptable  than  any 
other  for  family  use.  A  prospectus  of  the  work  states  that  nearly  15,000  copies  of 
it  have  been  sold. 
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on  these  grounds,  they  have  in  some  quarters  been  decried  and 
discouraged.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  criticise  an  author  who  has 
done  what  others  have  neglected  or  failed  to  acicomplish,  to  pro- 
vide a  popular  Commentary  for  the  masses  of  society.  He  is 
gevierally  judicious,  always  earnestly  pious.  His  works  give  not  only 
his  own  opinions,  but  also  those  of  learned  men  of  various  schools, 
and  on  this  account  alone  they  have  a  value.  *  Even  his  errors 
lean  on  virtue's  side,'  and  are  not  to  be  harshly  condemned,  con- 
cerning, as  they  do,  opinions  which  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  vice  and  arousing  the  dormant  spirit  of  Christendom. 
Barnes  enjoys  an  honourable  fame  which  will  only  be  lessened 
when  some  one  shall  do  better  the  task  he  has  performed,  and 
eclipse  his  light  by  one  more  lustrous.  Many,  besides  the  unedu- 
cated classes,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  and,  like  Matthew 
Henry,  he  has  lent  aid  to  many  useful  preachers.  A  beautiful 
Library  edition  of  his  whole  New  Testament  has  just  been  pub- 
lished oy  Knight  and  Son,  of  Clerkenwell,  in  2  vols.  4to,  at  a  price 
which  must  secure  for  it  an  extensive  sale. 

There  are  many  Commentaries  which  are  of  too  mixed  a  cha- 
racter to  allow  of  their  being  classed  in  either  of  the  foregoing 
divisions ;  from  these  we  select  two,  as  possessing  very  peculiar 
features,  and  exercising  considerable  influence  on  large  classes  of 
our  countrymen.  One  is  *  The  Condensed  Commentary,'  by  the 
Rev.  Ingram  Cobbin,^  a  name  which  deserves  to  be  Held  in  affec- 
tionate respect  for  quiet  and  unobtrusive  labours  in  the  great  work 
of  scriptural  instruction.  Like  the  bee,  Mr.  Cobbin  has  collected 
materials  from  all  quarters  to  build  up  more  than  one  structure, 
honourable  to  God  and  useful  to  man.  This  work  is  only  one  of 
many  executed  by  Mr.  Cobbin,  but  it  is  the  first  and  the  best 
By  its  side  must  be  mentioned  his  Domestic  Commentary,  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  and  illustrated  with  above  700  engravings. 
All  these  works  display  a  judicious  and  pious  spirit,  and  tne  prac- 
tical observations  supplied  by  the  compiler  are  not  their  least 
valuable  feature. 

The  other  work  we  refer  to  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but 
it  has  a  history  connected  with  the  working  classes,  which  makes  it 
still  more  so,  and  which  we  must  briefly  bring  before  our  readers.* 


^  *  The  Condensed  Commpntary,  and  Family  Exposition  of  the  Holy  Bible,*  by 
the  Bev.  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.  Containing  the  most  approved  readings  and  mar- 
ginal references,  with  upwards  of  30,000  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  selected 
from  the  works  of  eminent  Biblical  writers  of  all  ages,  countries,  and  denomi- 
nations ;  accompanied  with  brief  reflections  for  the  family  and  closet.  Crown  4to., 
1400  pages,  with  maps  and  plans.     London,  Ward  and  Co. 

*  *  The  Working  Man's  Family  Bible,'  with  the  Commentaries  of  Henry  and 
Scott,  and  above  4000  notes,  &c.  By  Brs.  Eadie  and  M*Gilvray.  Published  by 
Mr.  M*Phun,  Glasgow.    This  was  noticed  in  thf  last  number  of  the  Journal. 
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Mr.  M^Pbun,  a  spirited  Bible  publisber  of  Glasgow,  bad  paid 
attentioa  to  the  way  in  which  the  Scriptures  in  nunabers  were 
vended  among  the  workii]^  classes,  and  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  completed  Commentary  adapted  to  tbeir  use,  at 
a  low  price.  He  therefore  prepared,  and  offered  by  sabscrip- 
tion,  the  edition  of  the  Bible  we  now  refer  to,  a  folio  not  cumbrous, 
beautifully  printed,  and  enriched  with  an  extraordinary  body  of 
notes,  when  the  size  of  the  volume  is  considered.  He  offered  this, 
well  bound  in  leather,  to  working  men  for  one  pound  ;  and,  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties,  accomplished  his  object  by  the  sale  of 
several  thousand  copiea  He  has  since  issued  another  impression 
at  the  slight  advance  of  one  shilling,  and  the  book  is  now  to  be 
had  for  a  guinea.  To  effect  the  safes,  agencies  were  set  on  foot 
in  large  manufactories,  and  in  connection  with  railways  in  the 
north.  Men  subscribed  small  sums  weekly,  and  received  their 
copies  under  the  regulations  of  committees  formed  by  themselves. 
By  these  means  a  valuable  Bible  has  been  placed  in  thousands  of 
humble  homes,  at  a  cost  certainly  less  than  what  would  have  been 
paid  if  purchaBed  in  numbers.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  Mr.  M'Phun  found  these  agencies  among  the  men  in  the 
north  more  easily  formed,  than  when  the  attempt  was  made  more 
southward. 

Much  may  be  said,  doubtless,  on  the  ride  of  the  view  taken  by 
Mr.  M'Phun  of  number  publications,  and  yet  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  plan  possesses  many  great  advantagea  If  a 
Bible,  for  instance,  is  '  taken  in '  at  fixed  periods  and  in  small 
portions,  it  will  certainly  be  read  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  the 
time  it  is  completed,  than  it  would  have  been  if  presented  to  the 
purchaser  all  at  once.  Matthew  Henry's  Commentary,  published 
in  a  hundred  numbers,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  presented  to 
those  '  taking  it  in,'  the  charm  of  novelty  one  hundred  times 
instead  of  once,  which  certainly  is  a  great  point  gsdned  if  we  wish 
Bibles  to  be  read,  and  not  to  be  placed  in  stat^  as  pieces  of  house- 
hold furniture.  Nor  do  we  see  why  the  poor  man  must  necessarily 
be  cheated,  because  he  purchases  a  book  in  separate  portions. 
The  system  may  be  abused,  but  we  think  publication  in  numbers 
has  its  distinct  advantages. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  house  of  Messrs.  Blackie  and 
Son,  of  Glasgow,  and  consider  the  probable  bearing  of  their  Scrip- 
tural publications  on  the  popular  mind.  All  their  editions  are 
published  in  numbers  ;  they  are  got  up  in  the  first  style,  and  are 
expensively  illustrated  As  the  result  of  this,  they  axe  not  actually 
cheap,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  but  neither  can  they  be 
said  to  be  dear,  when  all -the  circumstances  are  taken  into  account. 
The  agency  employed  to  circulate  these  works,  necessarily  adds  to 
the  cost  of  production.     Men  decently  educated,  and  whose  object 
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will  be  better  secured  in  proportion  as  they  make  a  respectable 
appearance,  go  up  and  down  the  country,  aad  jMt)cure  subscribers, 
and  deliver  the  works  in  places  wh^e  otherwise,  in  many  instances/ 
no  books  would  be  purchased  at  all.  What  is  this  but  the  office 
of  colporteur^  of  which  we  read  such  pleasing  accounts  in  the 
reports  of  the  Bible  Society  ?  In  the  latter  cases^  such  agents  are 
paid  at  the  expense  of  the  friends  of  Scriptural  knowledge ;  butj 
in  the  case  of  the  sellers  of  Bibles  in  numbers^  among  ourselves, 
it  is  borne  by  the  purcbaaets.  So  long  as  there  is  no  impositicn, 
but  only  the  publishing  price  paid,  we  see  nothing  to  complain  of, 
since  the  buyers  enjoy  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  numbers 
brought  to  their  doors,  and  being  allowed  to  pay  for  the  works 
*  taken  in'  by  instalments.  We  have  seen  most  of  Messrs.  Blackie's 
Bibles,  and  are  glad  that  works  so  really  gtmd,  boUi  in  the  work- 
manship and  the  contents,  have  been  so  widely  difihsed  among  our 
humbler  fellow-countrymen*  Too  much  stress  is  laid  on  cheaf.-- 
nes8,  when,  as  the  result,  an  inferior  article  is  sold.  We  can  re- 
member when  the  Bibles  supplied  by  the  diflPerent  societies  to 
schools  were  always  on  stout  paper,  and  in  calf  bindings ;  whereas 
now  they  are  on  flimsy  paper  and  in  sheep.  The  managers  of 
schools  know  Ml  well,  that  the  old  state  of  things  was  the  best, 
for  if  their  money  seems  saved  in  an  individual  purchase,  it  goes 
in  the  frequent  renewal ;  not  to  mention  the  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  education  by  inferior  paper  and  print. 

We  were  not  aware,  until  we  sought  for  information  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  how  very  extensively  such  houses  as  the 
Messrs.  Blackie's  convey  Biblical  knowledge  to  the  homes  of  the 
people,  in  forms  adapted  for  various  capacities,  both  of  mind  and 
of  purse.  The  *  Imperial  Family  Bible''*  of  that  firm  is  perhaps 
unmatched  for  elegance;  its  type  is  fit  for  any  eyes,  however 
feeble ;  its  plates,  as  the  proprietors  say  truly,  •  form  the  most 
beautiftil  series  of  engravings'  of  t^e  kino,  '  in  existence ;'  and  the 
notes  are  of  the  most  instructive  character.  It  is  indeed  a  noble 
monument,  both  of  commercial  enterprize,  and  of  the  willingness 
of  the  operative  and  middle  classes  to  ftimish  themselves  with 
handsome  editions  of  the  Scriptures*  Then  there  is  their  '  Com- 
prehensive Family  Bible,'  not  much  inferior  to  the  former ;  and 
various  editions  of  '  Brown's  Self -Interpreting  Bible,'  so  great  a 
favourite  in  Scotland.  All  these  editions  are  furnished  with  plates 
and  maps,  which  we  believe  to  be  one   cause   of  their  success 
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*  The  Imperial  Fsaaily  Bible ;  eontainiiig  the  CHd  and  Neif  Testaments,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  correct  copies  of  the  Authorized  Version.  With  many  thousand 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical  Notes.  Also,  References,  Readings,  Chrono- 
logical Tables,  and  Indexes.  Illustrated  by  a  superb  series  of  Engravings,  from 
the  Old  Masters,  and  from  Original  Designs  by  John  Martin,  K.L.  In  one 
volume,  imperial  4to. 
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They  faaye  also  a  full  index  of  subjects,  which  may  almost  be 
called  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  dironological  and  other 
tables.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  their  beautiful  pocket 
Bible,  which  is  sold  in  sixpenny  numbers,  each  with  a  fine  engrav- 
ing. The  entrance  of  such  gems  to  the  home  of  a  poor  man,  at 
stated  periods,  must  have  an  important  humanizing  efiect,  apart 
from  tne  direct  influence  exerted  by  the  sacred  volume.  We 
think,  then,  that  both  Mr.  MThun  and  the  Messrs.  Blackie  oc- 
cupy important  fields  of  usefulness,  and  that  their  operations  need 
not  clash  together.  Let  whole  Bibles  be  published  ever  so  cheaply, 
there  will  always  be  an  important  range  for  the  vendors  of  editions 
in  numbers. 

We  feel  that  we  have  only  touched  the  outer  limits  of  a  very 
extensive  subject  in  the  observations  we  have  made  in  this  paper. 
Many  excellent  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  include  in  our 
review,  and  many  topics  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures 
among  the  people,  we  are  obliged  to  defer  to  a  future  occasion. 
Let  us  now,  in  conclusion,  endeavour  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  and  character  of  scriptural  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
common  people,  and  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  may  be  more  extensively  benefited. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  grand  result  of  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  biblical  instruction  in  this  country  is  highly  satis&ctory, 
as  far  as  men  come  within  its  influence,  and  are  aware  of  its 
responsibilities.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  Great  Britain,  to 
spread  pernicious  and  infidel  doctrines  among  the  masses  by  bib- 
lical comment.  Divers  doctrines  on  controverted  points  have, 
indeed,  been  circulated ;  but  this  can  only  give  ofience  to  those 
who  labour  in  vain  for  an  ideal  uniformity  of  sentiment  which,  we 
think,  never  can  be  realised  in  practica  Speaking  generally,  the 
scriptural  instruction  conveyed  by  the  press  is  sound,  tending  to 
raise  the  intellect  and  improve  the  heart.  We  could  wish  for 
something  more  perfect,  and  for  a  larger  measure  of  sound  scrip- 
tural knowledge  among  all  classes  of  our  countrymen,  but  we  are 
grateful  that  so  much  does  really  exist  We  believe  that  there 
never  was  a  period  when,  among  any  given  number  of  persons, 
more  information  was  possessed  regarding  the  history  and  contents 
of  the  Bible. 

Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  as  time  rolls  on  ;  and  we  can 
think  of  many  ways  in  which  our  countrymen  may  be  more  fiilly 
informed  respecting  the  oracles  of  God.  Those  whose  position 
gives  them  the  means,  and  demands  of  them  their  employment, 
should  remember  the  power  of  the  press,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil,  and  do  more  to  give  its  operations  a  beneficial   directioiK 
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A  sounder  biblical  theology  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  must  have 
an  influence  upon  the  taught.  More,  much  more,  original  infor- 
mation (original  we  mean  to  the  hearers)  might  be  communicated 
from  the  pulpit  on  what  we  have  termed  the  literature  of  the 
Scriptures.  Commentaries  have  yet  to  be  written,  in  which  the 
results,  without  the  parade  of  learning,  may  be  conveyed.  Above 
all,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  some  properly  organised  and  quali- 
fied body  of  men  preparing  a  Commentary  for  the  People,  sound  in 
doctrine,  handsome  in  form,  and  low  in  price.  Sectarian  feelings 
suggested  the  idea  of  circulating  the  Bible  without  note  or  com- 
ment ;  may  we  not  hope  the  time  will  come  when  Christian  love 
will  take  an  opposite  course,  and  supply  the  poor  with  a  judicious 
exposition  of  tne  Scriptures  ? 
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We  regard  it  as  an  omen  of  good,  that  the  substance  of  tw^o  of 
these  works  (though  of  veiy  unequal  merit)  has  abeady  been 
presented  to  a  portion  of  the  Christian  public  in  the  shape  of 
pulpit  lectures.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  so  many  should  fail  to 
see  that  questions  like  those  here  discussed  must  he  at  the  bottom 
of  the  essentials  of  Chrbtianity.  These  are  not  the  times  in 
which  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  may  content  himself  with  the 
endless  reiteration  of  favourite  dogmas,  and  a  total  disregard  of 
the  facts  upon  which  alone  they  rest.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Wardlaw 
can  survive  the  imputations  under  which  in  some  quarters  they 
will  assuredly  come,  of  giving  stones  for  bread — tne  stones  of 
criticism  for  the  bread  of  the  Gospel ;  and  remembering  that  what 
is  called  spiritual  food  in  these  days  is  as  often  poisoned  as  whole-* 
some,  they  will  not  count  the  time  and  patience  lost  which  are 
expended  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  topics  of  their  ministrations. 
Most   gladly  do  we  allow  that  there  are  few  indications  of 
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i^iritual  healthiness  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  than  8A  earnest 
aad  intelligent  demand  for  ^  evangelical  preaching.  Such  demand 
implies,  and  must  always  follow,  a  conrect  appreciation  of  the 
essentials  of  our  religion.  Even  when  urged  oy  those  who  are 
least  capaUe  of  giving  it  a  reasonable  explanation,  it  may  still 
indicate  a  deep  feeling  of  spiritual  need,  and  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  what  alone  will  satisfy  the  craving  of  man's  spirit, 
which  it  would  be  alike  foolish  and  sinful  to  disregard.  ZVue  it  is 
that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  which  has  not  its  point  of 
connection  with  the  Gospel  of  God's  Son ;  and  that  this  is  likdy 
to  be  overlooked  chiefly  when  the  connection  is  most  remote*  The 
religion  of  Jesus  is  intended  to  secure  the  sanctificatlon  of  every^ 
thing.  The  salutation  of  a  Christian  is  to  be  holy ;  his  eating  and 
drinking  are  to  be  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  his  putting  on  of  apparel 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  Christian  character.  Ordinary 
morality,  therefore,  domestic  economy,  civil  government,  sanitary 
measures,  baths  and  washhouses,  and  the  like,  may  have  their 
share  of  remark  in  an  evangelical  pulpit,  and  may  have  it  because 
of  their  connection  with  what  is  most  strictly  appropriate  to  it 
But  if  those  things  whose  connection  with  the  Gospel  is  most 
remote  are  specially  liable  to  be  overlooked,  on  exactly  the  same 
grounds  is  it  least  necessary  that  they  should  be  remembered. 
The  instinct  even  of  an  unlettered  Christian  will  be  in  the  main 
very  near  the  truth  in  judging  of  such  matters. 

But  this  cry  for  the  Gospel^  like  many  others  equally  wise  and 
reasonable,  not  unfrequently  degenerates  into  mere  cant  It  is 
often  the  cry  of  united  pride  and  ignorance — the  pride  and  igno- 
rance of  those  who  have  constituted  themselves  judges  of  pulpit 
orthodoxy,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  singularly  destitute  of 
all  ability  to  explain  what  orthodoxy  is.  It  is  the  cry,  also,  too 
often  of  a  selfishness  which  will  not  regard,  or  a  blincbiess  which 
cannot  discern,  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  exigencies  of  one  age 
may  require  scarcely  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  some  even 
of  those  things  which  are  essential  to  Christianity;  while  they 
may  demand  a  complete  exposition  and  rigorous  application  of 
others.  One  generation  may  be  satisfied  that  we  should  exhibit 
the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  superstructure,  while 
another  may  require  proof  of  the  strength  and  depth  of  the 
foundation.  To  take  no  note  of  this  is  not  to  be  evangelical,  but 
to  betray  the  Gospel.  To  contend  that  the  wants  of  'true 
believers  '  should  alone  be  supplied  is  to  forget  that  *  Christ  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lo%t.^  And  indeed  there  are 
not  a  few  believers  who  have  more  faith  than  reason,  and  who  need 
not  unfrequently  to  b6  themselves  reminded  of  the  ground  of  the 
bope  that  is  in  them.     If  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preadied  in  these 
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days  Mdth  anything  approaching  the  success  which  ought  to  be 
desired,  it  tnust  be  by  a  recognition  of  the  sort  of  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  success.  A  growing  number  of  those 
who  come  within  the  reach  and  influence  of  the  pulpit  afe  not  now 
troubling  themselves  with  doctrinal  logomachies.  They  save  them- 
selves such  trouble  by  simply  denying  the  facts  upon  which  the 
evangelical  doctrines  are  based.  If  the  belief  in  the  atonement 
.of  Christ  be  an  essential  of  Christianity,  the  belief  in  his  existence 
and  his  death  must  be  at  least  equally  such.  If  the  teaching  of 
Christ  was  in  any  sense  inseparably  connected  with  his  miracles, 
to  dispute  the  miracles  (which  multitudes  are  only  too  eager  to 
do)  is  fo  invalidate  the  teaching.  Such  connection  is  almost 
universally  allowed  in  one  sense  or  another ;  and  in  this  sense  as 
perhaps  the  lowest';— that  if  books  which  record  miracles  in  the 
mrnmer  in  which  the  Gospels  record  them  are  not  trustworthy  in 
that  respect,  they  are  not  trustworthy  at  all ;  and  they  are  our 
mly  record  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  question  of 
miracles,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  of  fundamental  importance  ; 
and  on  this  account  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  is  beginning  to 
receive  a  very  complete  consideration  in  our  evangelical  pulpits. 
That  tbi^  is  wished  we  might  gather  from  the  existence  of  Dr. 
Cumrning's  work  at  the  head  of  this  article — that  it  is  wanted^ 
from  the  existence  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's. 

We  shall  scarcely  have  occasion  to  make  much  reference  to  the 
*  Lectures^  of  Dr.  Cu-aiming.  *  Originality,'  says  their  author, 
'  is  the  attribute  of  few ; '  and  he  does  not  pretend  that  it  is  his 
own.  *He  is  deeply  indebted,'  he  says,  *for  many  leading 
thoughts  to'Olshausen,  the  German  commentator,  and  also  in 
some  degree  to  Trench,  whose  obligations  to  the  same  writer  are 
very  mairy  and  very  great'  Now  we  should  very  much  suspect, 
apart  from  his  implication  to  the  contrary,  that  Dr.  Comming 
knows  Obhansen  as  nearly  as  possible  only  through  Trench^  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  thought  in  his  Foresha^dows  of  any 
importance,  deptn,  or  novelty,  which  may  not  be  found  almost  in 
the  same  words,  and  with  exactly  the  same  illustrations,  in  the 
Notes  (M  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  When  Dr.  Gumming  leaves 
his  guide,  he  too  often  simply  stumbles  into  all  kinds  of  mistakes ; 
•"  and  wheii  he  alters  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Trench  has  expressed 
some  valuable  thought,  he  does  it  sometimes  by  oi?nitting  the 
modification  which  is  absolutely  an  essential  of  its  worth.  With 
certain  minor  blemishes  we  have  not  space  to  meddle.  *  When 
God,'  he  says,  '  turns  water  into  wine,  all  that  he  does  differently 
(from  the  natural  mode)  is  to  shorten  the  process.  The  ordinary 
process  is  that  the  water  in  the  sea  should  rise  into  the  cloud, 
the»  fall  from  the  eloud  in  copious  showers,  give  refreshment  to 
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the  vine  and  fertility  to  the  earth,  develope  itself  in  sap,  in 
blossom,  in  grapes,  m  fermentation,  in  wine;  that  is  the  long 
process;  the  short  process  is  the  water  turning  into  wine  at 
Christ's  word.'    (p.  7.) 

Now  this  is  much  more  pretty  than  correct.  The  process  called 
shorter  is  not  shorter  only,  but  different — different  in  every  stage 
between  the  water  and  the  wine.  In  the  miracle  there  is  neither 
cloud,  nor  copious  shower,  nor  earth,  nor  fertility,  nor  vine,  nor 
refreshment,  nor  sap,  nor  blossom,  nor  grapes,  nor  fermentation — 
all  this  is  superseded  by  the  word  of  Christ,  and  never  appears  at 
all.  The  processes  are  wholly  different  in  kind,  and  this  circum- 
stance invalidates  not  the  illustration  only,  but  the  entire  argument. 
Again,  at  page  8,  we  find  the  following  words — '  A  miracle  is  not, 
as  some  have  tried  to  show,  contrary  to  nature.  Never  accept 
this  definition  of  it,  because,  as  I  shall  show  you  in  subsequent 
lectures,  Strauss,  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  most  able  infidels  of 
modem  times,  (but  who,  I  rejoice  to  say,  has  been  replied  to  by 
his  own  countrymen,  Neander,  Tholock,  and  many  others,  whose 
genius  and  piety  are  unquestionable,)  has  laid  hold  of  this,  and 
tried  to  do  great  mischief  by  it.'  Now  we  would  suggest  that  this 
is  no  reason  at  all  for  rejecting  any  definition  whatever  of  a 
miracle.  If  it  be  a  correct  definition,  it  is  not  the  less  so  for 
Straus&'s  abuse  of  it ;  if  not,  it  should  be  rejected  for'^Aa^  reason. 
So  that  the  introduction  of  Strauss  and  the  Leben  Jesu  is  merely 
an  argumentum  ad  kominem  of  a  kind  altogether  unworthy  a  good 
and  sound  cause. 

But  without  further  minute  criticism,  for  which  almost  every 
page  of  Dr.  Cumming's  work  would  furnish  matter,  we  would 
utter  our  protest  for  the  honour  and  influence  of  literature  against 
the  book,  from  page  1  to  page  579,  et  idgenus  omne.  K  the  lite- 
rature of  Christianity  is  to  escape  contempt,  it  must  consist  of 
something  deeper  and  more  carefully  laboured  than  lectures 
*  preached  from  notes  and  accurately  reported.'  A  man  has  no 
right  to  publish  a  book  which  confessedly  contains  nothing  which 
has  not  been  better  said  before ;  unless,  mdeed,  the  modesty  of  a 
preface  is  to  be  a  justification  of  what  something  which  is  not 
modesty  would  alone  have  ventured  to  attempt. 

The  other  works  at  the  head  of  our  article  will  require,  as  being 
far  more  careful  and  original,  a  more  detailed  and  respectfid 
examination.  This  even  the  names  of  their  authors  will  at  once 
secure.  Dr.  Wardlaw  may  be  regarded  as  a  champion  of  a 
severely  conservative  orthodoxy ;  Mr.  Trench  as  an  expounder  and 
representative  of  the  Evangelical  divines  of  Germany.  In  their 
books  they  not  only  differ,  but  are  contrasted.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
attaches  special  importance  to  the  ripas,  and  counts  the  trw/xeTov  as 
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a  necessary  and  certain  consequence ;  Mr.  Trench  asks  concerning 
the  (wjpieibv,  and  from  it  he  judges  of  the  origin  and  worth  of  the 
ripa^.  The  one  is  satisfied  to  know  that  a  miracle  has  been 
wrought ;  the  other  requires  to  be  certified  of  the  moral  teaching 
in  connection  with  it.  The  one  tests  doctrine  by  miracle ;  the 
other  miracle  by  doctrine.  In  this  diflerence  is  involved  every 
other.  In  both  works  there  is  originality,  though  only  in  the 
measure  to  be  expected  in  connection  witn  the  subject  of  which 
they  treat.  Dr.  Wardlaw's  style  is  clear,  but  dry,  and  rendered 
needlessly  tedious  by  a  superfluity  of  formal  divisions.  The  Notes^ 
both  in  style  and  matter,  are  by  one  in  whom  the  theologian  has 
not  acquired  too  absolute  a  masteir.  They  abound  in  happy 
illustration  and  apt  quotation,  and  scholarly  use  and  dissection  of 
words.  Their  appeal  is  to  that  which  is  within  us,  and  their 
argument  is  rather  welcomed  than  received,  and  conviction  is 
rather  won  than  compelled. 

We  would  venture  to  regret,  as  an  imperfection  in  Dr.  Ward- 
law's  work,  though  a  natural  result  of  the  views  he  has  adopted, 
that  it  is  almost  altogether  wanting  in  a  due  appreciation  oi  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  a  veteran  Christian,  trained  alike  in  the  schools  of  human 
wisdom,  and  scripture,  and  experience,  should  lose  sight  entirely 
of  the  petty  improbabilities  which  constitute  the  strength  of  scep- 
ticism. But  that  which  is  really  insignificant  may  acquire  a 
fictitious  importance.  There  were  tall  men  among  the  Lilliputians. 
An  argument  may  have  its  strength  in  the  littleness  of  the  mind 
to  which  it  is  addressed.  And  if  Dr.  Wardlaw  had  been  proud 
enough  to  remember  that  there  are  minds  of  very  pigmy  stature 
when  compared  with  his  own,  he  might  have  rendered  his  work  on 
miracles  mr  more  effective.  Besides,  the  questions  he  has  under- 
taken to  discuss  have  their  real  difficulties.  Truth  is  to  us  not 
what  is  certain,  but  what  is  probable,  more  probable,  most 
probable.  There  is  much  really  noble  struggle  towards  truth  and 
light  (however  disgusted  we  may  often  be  at  the  affectation  of  it) 
with  which  it  would  have  been  both  kind  and  pohtic  to  sympathise. 
Many  may  shut  this  book  in  sorrow  and  anger,  because  for  much 
that  has  been  to  them  an  agony  it  has  scarcely  any  better  answer 
than  a  sneer. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  *  would  have  it  understood,  first  of  all,  that  in  the 
discussion  upon  which  he  enters  he  has  no  argument  with  the 
atheist '  (p.  1.)  That  he  is  perfectly  right  in  so  marking  out  his 
ground,  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to  do  so,  we  have  no  manner  of 
question.  Yet  a  treatise  on  miracles  might  have  its  argument 
even  for  atheism.  The  atheism  most  generally  professed,  and 
invariably  intended,  is  not  beliefs  but  doubt.     Its  great  proposition 
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is  not  ^  There  is  no  God,'  but  *  There  is  no  sufficient  proof  that 
there  is  a  God.'  Now  there  may  be  bb  much  proof  of 
design,  and  of  an  infinite  and  almighty  designer,  and  proof 
more  striking^  in  the  occasional  disorder  of  the  uniTcrse  than 
in  its  almost  invariable  order.  The  suspension,  or  Tiolation,  or 
contradiction  of  a  law  of  nature — or  (to  take  the  other  Tiew^  the 
operation,  the  coming  down  of  a  higher  law,  of  the  law  of  a  higher 
nature— this  may  be  just  the  one  additional  point  of  eyidence 
requisite  for  the  proof  of  a  personal  Deity.  Regularity  must 
indicate  the  working  of  great  laws ;  but  to  some  minds  this  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  a  lawgiver,  of  anyttiing  or  any 
being  superior  to  law.  That  idea  may  be  involved  in  a  miracle, 
and  atheism,  through  the  consideration  of  mirades,  may  thus 
become  theism.  A  very  useful  book  might  be  written  upon  the 
evidences  of  a  personal  God  in  the  disorders  and  irregularities  of 
the  universe.* 

On  similar  grounds  Dr.  Wardlaw  might  have  refused  to  meddle 
with  any  pantheistic  objection  to  miracles  ;  might  have  disreffarded 
every  *  ^cies  of  pantheism,'  as  he  disregards  every  sort  of  atheism ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  we  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  right  when  he 
afSrms  that  atheism  and  pantheism  are  in  efiect  the  same.  The 
difference  of  name  indicates  only  a  difference  in  our  point  of  view. 
A  consistent  pantheism  has  no  room  either  for  the  «mnatural  or  the 
«wjoematural.  The  universe  is  not  from  God,  it  is  God ;  it  (and 
God,  horresco  referens)  is  but  a  huge  monster  flinging  abroad  its 
countless  limbs,  and  writhing  its  vast  bulk  into  all  manner  of  eon- 
tortiona  A  miracle  is  but  a  new  contortion.  We^  with  all  our 
regularities,  are  the  quieter  moving  members  of  this  living  animal 
universe.  But  we  do  not  often  find  pantheism  more  consistent 
than  atheism ;  we  find,  rather,  pantheistic  tendencies.  Hence  Dr. 
Wardlaw  cannot  omit  all  reference  to  Spinoza.  Here,  however, 
(pp.  49  and  50,^  we  think  there  is  a^ain  room  to  regret  the  want 
of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  The  theo- 
logian has  entirely  mastered  the  philosopher. 

With  all  who  are  neither  atmsts  nor  pantheists  the  miracles 
have  ever  been  deemed  an  important  part  of  Christian  '  evidences.' 
The  reasons  for  this  we  have  already  in  part  suggested,  and  they 
will  appear  abundantly  as  we  proceed.  By  common  consent  of 
friends  and  foes,  tbeiir  authority  has  been  considered  identical  with 
the  safety  of  Christianity  itself  as  divine  and  authoritative.  They 
were  doubtless  regarded  as  of  very  special  importance  both  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  as  multitudes  of  quotations  migh$  be 
adduced  to  prove.     At  the  same  time,  they  were  not  so  much 

■  Such  a  work  has  indeed  in  part  been,  attempted  (if  we  may  judge  from  its  title) 
fn  the  book  entitled  *  God  in  Disease/ 
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depended  upon  ae  evidence  in  the  early  Church.  In  the  age  of 
Apologetics  (beginning  about  a,d.  80)  the  principal  argument  for 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  was  derived  from  its  moral  effects. 
Miracles  were  admitted,  but  only  as  auxiliary  and  subordinate. 
The  reason  is  sufficiently  obvious  :  they  had  to  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  other  miracles,  real  or  pretended.  TTiere  was  scarcely 
sagacilr  enough  among  the  early  Christians  to  distinguish  the 
skilftil  jugglery  of  man  from  miraculous  power.  Even  when  these 
false  miracles  were  disputed,  it  was  on  ground  which  might  have 
been  occupied  with  equal  success  against  the  Christian  in  that  age, 
and  with  more  success  now,  for  they  were  regarded  as  physically 
impossible.  *Quae  si  essent  facta,  fierent ;  quia  fieri  non  possunt 
ideo  non  facta  sunt ' — *  Cur  enim  si  nati  sunt,  non  hodieque  nas- 
cuntur.'  (Minucius  Fel.  Octav.  c.  20,  and  c.  23.)  Eusebius  has 
preserved  a  fragment  of  Quadratus,  one  of  the  first  of  the  Apolo- 
gists, indicating  far  greater  powers  of  philosophical  discrimination. 
'  The  works  of  our  Saviour  were  always  to  be  seen,  for  they  were 
real ;  those  that  were  healed,  and  those  that  were  raised  from  the 
dead,  were  seen  not  only  when  they  were  healed  or  raised,  but 
they  were  always  there,  not  only  whilst  He  dwelt  on  the  earth,  but 
also  after  his  departure,  which  they  long  survived ;  so  that  some 
of  them  have  lived  even  to  our  own  times.'  The  more  usual  reply 
to  men  who,  like  Celsus,  ridiculed  the  Christian  miracles  as  on  a 
par  with  heathen  maffic,  was  an  appeal  to  their  moral  circum- 
stances and  effect.  'Magicians,'  says  Origen,  'flattered  men's 
sinful  inclinations,  they  fell  in  with  their  previous  modes  of 
thinking,  and  required  the  renunciation  of  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  whoever  in  the  primitive  times  would  be  a  Christian  must 
break  loose  from  many  of  his  hitherto  favourite  incKnations,  and 
be  ready  to  give  up  everything  for  his  faith.'  ^ 

A  very  similar  course  was  adopted  (and  we  shall  have  need  to 
remember  this  further  on)  even  vfy  Christ  himself  in  answer  to  the 
Jews,  from  whom  was  borrowed  the  charge  of  magic  against  the 
Christians — *  This  fellow  does  not  cast  out  devils,  but  bv  Beel- 
zebub, the  prince  of  the  devils.'  Our  Lord's  answer  to  the  deep 
malignity  of  this  assertion  was  in  his  appeal  '  to  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  doctrine  and  his  miracles — whether  they  were  not  altogether 
for  the  overturning  of  the  kingdom  of  evil, — whether  such  a  lending 
of  power  to  him  on  the  part  of  Satan  would  not  be  wholly  incon- 
ceivable, since  it  would  De  merely  and  altogether  suicidal.  For 
though  it  would  be  quite  intelligiole  that  Satan  should  bait  his 
hook  with  some  good,  should  array  himself  as  an  angel  of  light, 

*»  See  Neander*s  '  Church  History,'  vol.  i.  p.  98.    Clark's  edition, 
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and  do  for  a  while  deeds  that  might  appear  as  deeds  of  light,  that 
so  he  might  the  better  carry  through  some  mighty  delusion, 

*'  Win  men  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  them 
In  deepest  consequence," 

just  as  Darius  was  willing  that  a  small  detachment  of  his  army 
should  perish,  that  so  the  mighty  deceit  which  Zopyrus  was  prac- 
tising against  Babylon  might  succeed ;  yet  a  lastmg,  unvarying, 
unrelenting  assault  on  his  kingdom  is  unintelligiole,  as  being 
furthered  by  himself;  his  kingdom  thus  in  arms  against  itself 
could  not  stand,  but  hath  an  end.  He  who  came,  as  all  his  words 
and  his  deeds  testified,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  could 
not  have  come  armed  with  his  power,  and  helped  onward  by  hds 
aid.  It  is  not  a  pact  with  the  Evil  One  which  this  tells  of,  but  of 
One  mightier  than  that  Evil  One,  who  has  entered  with  power 
into  his  stronghold,  and  who,  having  bound  him,  is  now  spoiling 
his  goods.  Our  Lord  does  in  fact  repel  the  accusation  and  derive 
authority  to  his  miracles,  not  on  account  of  the  power  which  they 
display,  however  that  may  be  the  first  thing  that  brings  them  into 
consideration,  but  on  account  of  the  ethical  ends  which  they  serve. 
He  appeals  to  every  man's  conscience  whether  the  doctrine  to 
which  they  bear  witness,  and  which  bears  witness  to  them,  be  not 
from  above,  and  not  from  beneath ;  and  if  so,  then  the  power 
with  which  he  accomplished  them  could  not  have  been  lent  him 
from  beneath,  since  tne  kingdom  of  lies  would  never  so  contradict 
itself,  as  seriously  to  help  forward  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  truth/  *^  Here  waa^  whatever  might  have  been,  a  testing 
of  the  miracle  by  the  doctrine. 

The  miracles,  or  magical  delusions  brought  into  competition 
with  Christianity  by  its  enemies,  had  a  destructive  rather  than  a 
constructive  object.  The  cures  of  -^sculapius,  for  example,  and 
the  wonderful  works  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus  were  employed  not  to 
establish  any  claims  put  forward  on  their  behalf,  but  to  show  that 
the  claims  of  Christ  had  no  better  support.  It  was  indeed  at- 
tempted to  produce  some  positive  check  to  the  religion  of  Christ, 
by  rorphyry  among  others,  but  the  time  for  this  had  gone  by. 

To  pursue  this  history  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  miracles,  and  of 
the  assaults  made  upon  them,  though  very  instructive,  would  carry 
us  further  than  our  space  would  permit.  One  word  more,  in 
justice  to  much  abused  Germany.  The  sceptical,  rationalistic,  and 
historico-critical  objections,  belong  at  least  as  much  to  England  as 
to  the  continent.  We  must  do  our  best  to  meet  them  fiirther  on* 
Pantheism  is  not  the  easily  besetting  sin  of  Englishmen  ;  but  he 

"■'  Trench,  *  Notes  on  the  Miracles/  pp.  57,  68. 
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must  know  strangely  little  of  the  history  of  English  deism,  who 
supposes  that  we  are  dependent  on  foreign  importation  for  any 
large  amount  or  important  quality  of  that  article. 

It  is  of  very  special  importance  in  any  treatise  on  miracles  that 
the  tenn  itseu  snail  be  rigorously  defimd.  Let  us  examine  the 
definition  given  by  Dr.  Wardlaw — '  The  definition  given  of  them 
by  the  Hebrew  ruler  Nicodemus,  when  he  came  to  Jesus  by  night 
(John  iii.  12),  as  "  works  which  no  man  can  do  except  God  be 
with  him,"  is  quite  suflSciently  accurate  and  comprehensive  for 
our  purpose.  I  have  already,  at  the  very  outset,  given  a  definition 
of  them  in  other  terms,  as  works  involving  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  known  laws  of  nature  ;  or,  a  deviation  from  the  established 
constitution  and  fixed  order  of  the  universe ;  or,  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly, of  that  department  of  the  universe  which  constitutes  our 
own  system  ;  whose  established  order  and  laws  we  are  capable,  to 
the  full  extent  requisite  for  the  purpose,  of  accurately  ascertain- 
ing ;  works,  therefore,  which  can  be  effected  by  no  power  short  of 
that  which  gave  the  universe  its  being,  and  its  constitutions  and 
laws.'  (p.  24.) 

The  (supposed)  fact  that  a  real  miracle  never  has  been  and 
never  can  be  wrought,  except  directly  by  God,  is  thus  embodied 
in  the  definition.  But,  we  would  submit,  a  merely  accidental  fact 
or  an  opinion  dbout  a  thing  can  be  no  proper  part  of  the  definition 
of  it.  That  only  God  can  work  a  miracle  may  be  deducible  at 
once  from  the  correct  definition ;  but  so  may  a  thousand  other 
things  which  might  easily  be  expanded  into  a  treatise.  The 
whole  value  of  a  miracle,  in  Dr.  Wardlaw's  view,  depends  upon 
this  very  fact ;  and  to  the  proof  of  it  are  devoted  forty  or  nfty 
pages ;  yet  it  is  emphatically  denied  by  many  biblical  scholars  of 
highest  repute,  and  it  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  various  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  felt  it  needful  care- 
fully to  investigate.  It  cannot  then  be  fair  or  logical  to  assume 
the  whole  matter  in  dispute  in  the  very  definition  of  a  miracle, 
and  then  (as  we  shall  see  Dr.  Wardlaw  does)  make  use,  in  argu- 
ment, of  this  same  definition,  when  considering  the  reality  of  the 
fact  which  it  embodies. 

The  opinion  of  Nicodemus,  as  expressed  in  John  iii.  1,  2,  can 
make  no  pretensions  to  accuracy  or  even  to  definiteness ;  although, 
taken  in  its  connection,  it  is  certainly  far  more  than  an  empty  truism. 
'  Works  which  no  man  can  do,'  is  plainly  equivalent  to  '  works 
such  as  no  man  can  do.'  Does  this,  then,  include  merely  the  su- 
pernatural in  power,  or  does  it  include  the  moral  circumstances  ? 
Those  miracles  which  Christ  did  were  as  remarkable  for  their 
ethical  beauty  and  propriety,  as  for  their  mere  power.  This 
definition,  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  inquirer,  is  not  sufficiently 
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discriminatiYC.  It  includes  far  too  much.  A  man  can  do  nothing 
whatever  ^  except  God  be  with  him/  and  yet,  to  call  CTeiy  act  a 
miracle,  is  to  keep  the  name  and  sacrifice  the  thing. 

Again,  Dr.  Wardlaw  calls  a  miracle  a  ^suspension  of  the 
known  laws  of  nature/  and  *  it  is  necessary/  he  adds,  *•  to  mark 
this.'  (pp.  24,  25.)  But  is  not  this  simply  another  form  of  that 
yiew  01  miracles  with  which  the  name  of  Schleiermacher  is  con^ 
nected?  Is  it  not  to  make  a  miracle  merely  relative  to  the 
capacity  of  those  before  whom  it  may  seem  to  be  wrought?  The 
mere  accident  of  our  complete  knowledge  of  a  ^  law  of  nature  '  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  its  observance,  or  suspension^ 
or  removal  It  may  have  much  to  do  with  our  belief  of  a  miracle. 
As  that  may  seem  to  ignorance  to  be  supernatural,  which  would 
become  periectly  natuml  and  sin^Iarly  easy  to  more  advanced 
knowledge,  so  to  fancied  knowledge  that  may  seem  no  miracle 
which  a  more  modest  and  scientific  investigation  may  prove  to  be 
very  far  beyond  unaided  human  power  or  wisdom.  The  fact  is 
not  altered  by  these  opinions  concerning  it  ^A  suspension  of 
the  Jcnoztm  laws  of  nature  ^  may  at  any  given  period  both  jiwclude  too 
much,  and  ^atslude  too  much,  to  be  a  correct  definition  of  a  tniracle. 

But  however  unsuccessful  himself  in  furnishing  such  a  definition, 
Dr.  Wardlaw  has  in  some  respect  an  advantage  over  Mr.  Trench 
in  this  particular.     A  miracle  is  most  obvioudy  a  relative  term — 
it  belongs  to  a  particular  system  of  laws.     This  proposition,  '  the 
laws  of  our  world  may  require,'  may  be  just  another  way  of  saying 
(among  other  things)  that  A  must  always  be  followed  by  a,  and 
that  a  can  never  happen  unless  preceded  by  A.     But  to  an  angel, 
though  the  first  of  these  propositions  may  be  true,  ''the  second 
may  be  false.     To  a  man  it  would  be,  on  this  hypothesis,  a 
miracle  that  a  should  be  the  effect  of  B.    To  an  angel  it  may  be 
a  perfectly  natural  effect  of  B,  C,  D,  .  .  .  .  X,  ad  ubitum.    Now, 
if  we  speak  of  the  entire  universe,  including  even  God  himself,  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  we  leave  no  room  either  for  the  tmnatural 
or  the  supemoiViisL    The  power  of  God  is  competent  to  perform 
any  work  whatever,^  and,  in  relation  to  himself,  a  miracle  is  im- 
possible or  unmeaning.    These  distinctions  Mr.  Trench  overlooks, 
as  does  also  Dr.  Camming  more  entirely.     And  yet  the  distinc- 
tion is  plain  enough  in  a  quotation  from  Augustine  at  the  foot 
of  page  15,  in  the  '  Notes :' — '  Contra  naturam  non  incongrue  di- 
cimus  aliquid  Deum  facere,  quod  fecit  contra  id  quod  novimus  in 
natura.     Uanc  enim  etiam  appellamus  naturam,  cognitum  nobis 
cursum  solitumque  naturae,  contra  quern  cum  Deus  aliquid  facit 
magnalia  vel  mirabilia  nominantur.     Contra  illam  verb  summam 
naturae  legem  a  notitia  remotam  sive  impiorum  sive  adhiic  in- 
firmorum,  tarn  Deus  nullo  modo  facit  quam  contra  se  ipsum  non 
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fecit'  This  is  wholly  true,  though  Augustine  did  not  make  our 
use  of  it  When  we  speak  of  miracle  we  have  no  reference  to  the 
^summas  naturae  leges/  hut  to  what  may  be,  so  far  as  the  capa^ 
cities  of  the  human  mind  are  concerned,  ^  cognitus  nobis  cursus 
solitusque  naturae.'  Indeed,  in  any  other  sense  miracle  is  a  word 
without  a  meaning, 

*  A  miracle,'  says  Dr.  Cumming,  '  is  not  a  thing  against  nature, 
but  is  a  thing  above  and  beyond  what  we  call  nature.  For  instance, 
when  we  read  of  our  Lord's  healing  the  sick,  and  in  other  in- 
stances  raising  the  dead,  we  hear  it  said,  this  is  contrary  to  nature. 
It  is  no  such  thing.  We  call  it  contrary  to  nature  because  we  say 
that  sickness  is  natural.  Sickness  is  not  natural ;  it  is  an  unna- 
tural thing ;  it  is  a  discord  in  the  glorious  harmony  ;  it  is  a  blot 
upon  the  fair  creation ;  it  is  most  unnatural,  and  was  never  meant 
originally  to  be/  ^ 

But  this  is  mere  assumption.  It  is  without  question  that  death 
was  in  the  world  before  sin,  even  before  man  was  placed  upon  it. 
PhymaUy^  a  constant  death  is  the  condition  of  a  man's  life.  The 
Book  of  Genesis  would  seem  obscurely  to  intimate  that  the  con- 
tinued life  of  Adam  and  Eve  would  have  been  the  result  of  a 
special  provision,  itself  partaking  more  of  the  miraculous  than  of 
the  natural.  The  death  which  was  to  man  the  punishment  of  sin, 
was  just  the  removjal  of  that  which  would  have  prevented  death 
(Gen.  iii.  22-24).  We  believe  death  to  be  natural,  and  if  not,  a 
miracle  would  be  no  more  '  above  nature  '  than  '  contrary  to  it ;' 
it  would  simply  be  nature,  or  on  a  level  with  it.  Indeed,  all  this 
is  a  mere  trick  of  word»y  to  escape  the  objectic«s  of  a  species  of 
pantheism.  'The  laws  of  nature  are  merely  developments  of  the 
Godhead.  God  cannot  contradict,  or  be  inconsistent  with  himself. 
But,  inasmuch  as  a  miracle  is  a  contradiction  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, or  at  least  an  inconsistency  with  them,  therefore  a  miracle  is 
impossible.'  ®  Now,  what  do  we  gain  in  this  argument  by  saying 
that  a  miracle  is  not  contrary  to  nature  but  above  it  ?  Thus  much 
—-God  does  not  contradict  himself,  but  he  suffers  himself  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  some  other  I  Who  that  other  is,  Dr.  Cumming,  we 
suspect,  is  in  no  position  to  inform  us. 

There  may  be  something  to  justify  Dr.  Wardlaw's  strictures, 
too  long  to  quote,  on  that  part  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  '  Age  and 
Christianity,'  which  treats  of  'Revelation  as  miraculous'  (pp. 
87-102).  Yet  we  had  ourselves  taken  a  different  view  of  that 
very  valuable  portion  of  a  very  valuable  work.     It  had  been  Dr. 

**  *  Foreshadows,'  pp.  8,  9. 

"  Vaughan's  *Age  and  Christianity,*  p.  87.  Statement  of  the  Pantheistic 
ohjection  to  miracles. 
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Vaughan's  object  to  show,  that  as  the  physical  is  ever,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  made  subservient  to  the  moral  in  the 
divine  administration,  *  to  "contradict,'*  to  "violate,"  to  "reverse," 
if  you  please,  a  physical  law  for  a  moral  reason,  may  be  as  much  an 
act  of  wisdom  as  the  origination  of  that  law ;  and  in  place  of  be- 
speaking a  contradiction  or  inconsistency  in  the  mind  of  Deity,  as 
the  argument  now  under  examination  supposes,  it  may  be  only  a 
new  indication  of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  purpose  in  seelang 
the  highest  ends  by  the  best  means,  subordinating,  with  this  view, 
the  less  to  the  greater,  the  material  to  the  spiritual.'  (p.  89.) 
This  is  an  answer  to  such  objections  to  the  miraculous  as  are 
founded  on  the  immutability  of  God.  But  this  would  be  no  suffi- 
cient answer  to  Hume  and  his  followers.  They  have  no  need  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  miracle  per  se,  but  they  deny  that  any 
strength  of  testimony  can  be  sufficient  to  prove  it.  This  objection 
regards  the  miracle  entirely  as  a  riqasJ  It  is  not  only  un- 
conformable to  experience,  but  contrary  to  it.  Hume  cannot 
but  believe  much  that  is  wonderful — much  that  is  unconformable 
to  experience. 

*  I  own,'  he  says,  *  there  may  possibly  be  miracles  or  violations 
of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof 
from  human  testimony ;  though  perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  to 
find  any  such  in  all  the  records  of  history.  Thus,  suppose  all 
authors,  in  all  languages  agree,  that  from  the  first  of  Januaiy, 
1600,  there  was  a  total  darkness  over  the  whole  earth  for  eight 
days ;  suppose  that  the  tradition  of  this  extraordinary  event  is  still 
strong  and  lively  among  the  people ;  that  all  travellers  who  return 
from  foreign  countries  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tradition^ 
without  the  least  variation  or  contradiction.  It  is  evident  that 
our  present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubting  the  fact,  ought  to 
receive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  search  for  the  causes  whence  it 
might  be  derived.  The  decay,  corruption,  and  dissolution  of 
nature  is  an  event  rendered  probable  by  so  many  analogies,  that 
any  phenomenon  which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  that 
catastrophe,  comes  within  the  reach  of  human  testimony,  if  that 
testimony  be  very  extensive  and  uniform.'  » 

Hume  thus  admits  that  a  miracle  may  be  proved,  and  holds 
that,  after  all,  it  might  be  traced  to  merely  natural  causes.  Now 
it  is  just  here  that  Dr.  Vaughan  meets  and  answers  him,  and,  as 
we  believe,  with  complete  success.  A  mere  *  suppose '  is  quite 
sufficient  here^  for  the  onus  probandi  is  upon  the  sceptic.  The 
New  Testament  miracles  may  be  merely  the  result  of  '  giving  a 

'  See  on  this  point  some  very  valuable  remarks  in  *■  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature,' New  Series,  p.  114  e*  seqq, 
»  Hume,  *  Essays,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  131,  132.    Ed.  1788. 
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particular  direction  to  natural  causes.'  If  this  be  possihle  (and  he 
must  be  a  bold  man  who  would  deny  it — '  at  least  in  the  imperfect 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  natural  agencies,  which  leaves  it  always 

Eossible  that  some  of  the  physical  antecedents  may  have  been 
idden  from  us '),  then  a  miracle  must,  by  Hume's  own  admission, 
be  believed,  *  and  its  causes  investigated.'  Such  investigation  may 
connect  it  with  some  brilliant  generalisation  of  science,  or  it  may 
connect  it,  and  connect  it  as  a  foundation,  with  a  system  of  religion. 
This  depends  upon  the  view  we  may  be  compelled  to  take,  not  of 
the  rspoLs^  but  or  the  Svva/xis,  a  point  not  touched  by  Hume  nor 
influenced  in  any  degree  by  his  objections.  Dr.  Vaughan's  ac- 
count of  what  a  miracle  is  not^  or  of  what  a  miracle  may  be,  can 
be  neither  intended  nor  used  as  a  definition  for  all  purposes ;  it  is, 
however,  abundantly  sufficient  and  altogether  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  his  argument 

We  would  define  a  miracle  in  its  relation  to  man,  with  which 
alone  we  are  concerned,  to  be — an  effect  involving  the  exercise  of 
mperhuman  power  or  vnsdom  in  a  manner  d^erent  from  that 
which  is  involved  in  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  The  ordinary 
growth  of  a  tree  involves  the  exercise  of  superhuman  power  or 
wisdom,  but  is  excluded,  with  all  parallel  cases,  from  the  mi- 
raculous by  the  last  clause  of  our  definition,  and  its  first  clause 
does  not  assume  that  God  only  can  work  what  is  to  man  a  miracle, 
for  this  obviously  stands  in  need  of  proof.  The  essence  of  the 
miraculous  is  rather  in  manner  than  in  matter.  A  blind  man 
may  be  healed  by  the  removal  of  cataract,  and  the  cure  may  be 
an  achievement  of  surgical  skill.  The  very  same  man  might  nave 
been  healed  without  the  knowledge  even  of  the  cause  of  his  blind- 
ness, and  without  any  knowledge  or  use  either  of  medicine  or 
surgery  ;  and  the  cure,  though  in  itself  the  very  same  thing,  would 
in  this  latter  case  have  been  a  miracle.  If  the  turning  of  water 
into  wine  at  the  word  of  Christ  were  (as  Dr.  Cumming  asserts)  a 
mere  shortening  of  the  ordinary  process,  it  would  be  still  an  eflect, 
involving  the  exercise  of  superhuman  power  or  wisdom  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  that  which  is  involved  in  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature.  We  have  in  this  definition  endeavoured  to  avoid  what  we 
must  regard  as  the  error  committed  by  Mr.  Trench,  without  com- 
mitting that  which  is  its  opposite  extreme.  In  directing  special 
attention  to  a  view  of  miracles  which  will  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  perfections  of  God  and  the  sublime  laws  of  the  universe, 
he  has  done  essential  service.  But  it  is  of  a  merely  negative 
character.  He  not  only  fails  to  exhibit,  but  actually  diverts  our 
mind  from  that  characteristic  of  a  miracle  which  alone  gives  it 
(objectively  considered)  any  positive  value  in  Christian  evidences, 
and  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
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the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  what  to  ii$  is  nature.  That 
these  may  be  subsumed  under  the  laws  of  a  nature  higher  than  ours 
is  doubtless  a  fact  too  much  overlooked ;  but  it  is  one  of  very 
small  value  in  this  argument,  except  for  the  demolition  of  ob- 
jections which  depend  for  all  their  strength  on  a  confounding  of 
the  moral  with  the  physical.  From  this  confusion  Mr.  Trench  has 
not  wholly  escaped.  Hence  alone  arises  his  difficulty  in  admitting 
such  definitions  of  a  miracle  as  would  call  it '  a  violation  ofj  or 
^  contrary  to^*  nature.  Indeed,  these  distinctions  ofpraeter^  mper^ 
contra  naturam,  are  just  those  which  were  so  carefully  and  so 
beautifully  elaborated  bv  the  divines  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Mr.  Trench,  though  familiar  with  their  writings,  has  not  improved 
upon  their  deamess. 

Abelard  r^arded  nature  in  its  highest  sense  as  the  realisation 
of  the  divine  idea,  as  the  carrying  out  of  that  great  and  aU-oom* 
prehensive  plan  which  was  in  the  mind  of  God  and  in  his  counsels 
from  eternity.  In  relation,  therefore,  to  the  divine  reason  and 
omnipotence,  abstractly  considered,  nothing  is  miraculous.  But 
among  the  effects  of  God's  omnipotence  are  to  be  distinguished 
those  to  which  the  powers  and  laws  originally  placed  in  the  crea- 
tion would  be  adequate,  and  those  which  evidence  the  introduction 
into  the  creation  of  new  powers.  This  last  is  what  is  intended  by 
the  supernatural.  Nature,  considered  in  itself,  is  thus  measured 
by  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  and  of  course  excludes  the  miracu- 
lous; but  nature  in  relation  to  us— the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
— ^is  identical  with  the  laws  and  powers  introduced  originally 
into  the  creation,  and  admits  the  supernatural.  Miracle,  there- 
fore, is  merely  relative  to  a  given  system,  or  a  given  view  of 
nature. 

Of  a  like  character  were  the  distinctions  drawn  by  Alexander 
of  Hales  between  the  potentia  aetiva  and  su^ceptivay  the  pomln- 
litas  (Mtiva  and  passiva  of  nature.  The  former  of  these  would 
indicate,  in  the  language  of  Abelard,  the  original  laws  or  powers 
by  which  Nature  can  work  out  her  own  results  or  the  results 
themselves ;  the  latter  (potentia  or  possibilitas  paasiva),  what  God 
may  do  through  Nature,  or  make  Nature  do,  by  new  laws  and 
powers.  In  this  latter  sense  miracles  are  impossible.  Exactly  to 
the  same  effect  are  the  distinctions  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Nothing, 
according  to  him,  can  happen  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  world 
as  it  proceeds  from  the  primal  cause,  for  that  order  has  its  ground 
in  God.  'But  if  we  look  at  the  order  of  the  world  as  it  is 
grounded  in  the  cosmical  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  then  God 
may  bring  something  to  pass  prceter  ordinem  rerum  ;  for  he  is  not 
limited  to  this  series  of  causes  and  effects.'  We  need  not  mul- 
tiply examples.     Mr.  Trench's  error  lies  here ;  that  he  has  failed 
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to  see,  or  at  least  clearly  to  indicate,  that,  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  higher  nature  of  which  he  speaks,  a  miracle  is  impossible; 
and  he  has  saved  this  important  ally  of  Christianity,  not  only  by 
defeating  certain  of  her  most  dangerous  adversaries,  but  by  re- 
moving her  altc^ether  from  the  field  of  conflict.  Dr.  Gumming 
has  all  Mr.  Trench's  mistakes,  with  some  few  also  of  his  own. 

It  would  be  a  strange  and  valuable  book  that  should  set  forth 
the  precise  relation  of  truth  to  error,  their  near  kindred  and 
mutual  helpfulness.  How  often  is  error  but  a  mutilated  or  ex- 
aggerated truth  !  Of  how  much  truth  should  we  have  been  long 
ignorant,  and  contentedly  careless,  if  error  had  not  forced  upon 
us  its  discovery  and  true  value !  We  owe,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  our  appreciation  of  her  sublimest 
truths  and  strongest  defences. 

The  possibility  of  the  Christian  miracles  involves  no  other  as- 
sumption  than  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  of  a  sufficient 
reason  for  their  being  wrought ;  their  certainty,  i.  e.  the  proof  that 
they  have  been  wrought,  depends  upon  certain  canons  of  historical 
criticism,  which  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  space.  We  can 
scarcely  aflbrd  even  a  passing  reference  to  Hume,  whose  argu- 
ments are  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  The  best  answer 
he  can  receive,  we  think,  has  been  furnished  in  part  by  himself  in 
his  Essay  on  '  Liberty  and  Necessity.'^  There  are  laws  of  nature 
in  the  department  of  Ethics  and  Metaphysics  as  truly  and  as  con- 
stantly operative  as  in  Chemistry  and  Physiology ;  and,  in  Hume's 
own  use  of  the  terms,  it  is  as  contrary  to  experience  tiiat  the  sort 
and  amount  of  testimony  upon  which  we  believe  the  Christian 
miracles  should  be  untrustworthy,  as  that  the  miracles  themselves 
should  be  real  facts  of  history. 

We  come  then  to  the  question,  What  do  miracles  attest  ?  Let 
us  hear  Dr.  Wardlaw  on  this  point.*  *  If  a  man  announces  him- 
self as  having  been  commissioned  by  God  to  propound  a  certain 
doctrine,  or  system  of  doctrines,  as  from  Him,  and  for  the  truth 
of  his  commission  and  his  communication  appeals  to  works  such 
as  no  power  but  that  of  God  can  effect ;  if  upon  his  making  this 
appeal  these  works  are  instantly  and  openly  done  at  his  bidding, 
there  is  no  evading  of  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  divine  inter- 
position,  at  the  moment,  in  attestation  of  the  authority  he  claims, 
and  of  the  truth  of  what  is  declared.  The  professed  divine  am- 
bassador says,  "  This  is  from  Grodf^  and  God,  by  the  instant 
intervention  of  the  miracle,  sets  his  seal  to  it — says,  as  by  a  voice 

*>  See  also  MiU's  *  Logic,'  book  vi.  chap.  ii. 
•  See  also  Treuch's  *  Notes/  ch.  vi, 
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from  heayen,  if  not  even  more  decisively,  "  It  v&from  me  /"  The 
sole  questions  requiring  to  be  answered,  in  order  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  conclusion,  are  these  two,  "  1%  the  work  one  which  Ood 
alone  can  dof"  and  ^^ Is  it  actually  done?'*  If  these  questions 
are  settled  in  the  affirmative,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  on 
which  the  conclusion  can  be  withstood.' — (p.  43.) 

With  the  latter  portion  of  this  paragraph  we  most  cordially 
agree.  Let  us  come  to  the  question,  ^  Is  the  work  one  which  God 
alone  can  do?'  We  would  remark,  that  whatever  may  be  right 
as  the  reaiUt  of  such  inquiry,  yet,  for  the  purposes  of  ity  it  is  a 
palpable  'petitio  principii*  to  assume  that  a  miracle  can  be 
wrought  omy  by  the  power  of  God.  And  here  we  must  again 
quote  Dr.  Wardlaw's  own  words.  '  If  it  be  inconceivable  that  the 
blessed  God  should  "give  attestation  by  his  own  direct  agency  to 
anything  false,  in  any  way,  for  any  end,  or  for  however  short  a 
time,  the  same  great  general  principles  equally  forbid  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  allowing  a  real  miracle  to  be  wrought  in  sanction  of 
falsehood  by  the  instrumental  agency  of  another.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  on  the  minds  of  those  before  whose  eyes  the  miracle 
is  wrought,  the  effect  is  the  same,  whether  the  agency  be  direct 
or  indirect,  immediate  or  instrumental.  When  the  appeal  is  made 
to  His  name,  and  is  avowedly  designed  to  substantiate  a  claim 
to  his  authority,  his  permitting  any  real  miracle,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  be  performed,  would  be  the  very  same  thing  as  if  He 
himself,  by  his  own  power,  directly  effected  it ;  just  as,  for  what 
is  done  in  our  name,  not  ostensibly  merely,  but  with  our  admitted 
concurrence,  we  become,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  hinder  it,  as 
really  responsible  as  if  we  did  it  ourselves.' — (p.  188.) 

Now  all  this  is  very  well  in  theory,  but  it  is  altogether  opposed 
to  the  facts  of  every  day's  experience.  We  might  say,  '  The 
same  great  principles  forbid  the  supposition  of  God's  allowing 
anything  whatever  to  be  done  in  sanction  of  falsehood  by  the  in- 
strumental agency  of  another.'  Our  notions  of  God's  character 
are  in  oppo^tion,  not  to  '  anything  that  may  be  done'  in  itself,  but 
to  this  as  an  attestation  of  lalsehood.  How  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  there  is  any  falsehood  to  attest  ?  Is  not  this  just  the  old 
difficulty  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  evil  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
the  inconsistency  of  the  author  of  '  Christian  Ethics'  (and  of  a 
part  also  of  his  treatise  on  miracles)  basing  any  argument  what- 
ever upon  our  knowledge  of  God's  character  apart  from  revelation, 
what  we  know  of  the  Almighty  both  from  nature  and  the  Bible 
is  this  above  most  else,  that  he  will  not  be  involved  in  all  the 
responsibilities  of  any  position  in  which  man  may  desire  and 
attempt  to  place  him.  What  he  may  permit  is  wholly  different 
from  what  he  enjoins,  and  from  what  he  does.    If  not,  then  we 
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think  we  could  deduce  from  the  mere  existence  of  evil  conse- 
quences far  more  disastrous  than  those  against  which  Dr.  Ward- 
law  utters  so  earnest  and  indignant  a  protest. 

K  we  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  Scripture  evidence,  we 
think  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  good  Dr.  Ward- 
law's  position.  The  Bible  asserts  the  existence  of  evil  spirits ;  it 
is  the  only  source  of  our  information  on  that  subject  The  Bible 
is  eminently  practical ;  it  contains  nothing  to  satisfy  mere  curiosity 
or  foster  useless  speculation.  Why,  then,  are  we  informed  of  the 
existence  and  malignity  of  evil  spirits  ?  If  they  have  no  power 
to  harm  or  to  deceive  us,  such  knowledge  is  merely  useless.  If 
these  evil  spirits  can  work  miracles  (miracles  to  its,  though  per- 
fectly natural  to  their  knowledge  and  power,  which  is  an  important 
consideration),  it  is  a  most  merciful  revelation,  which  puts  us  on 
our  guard  against  this  source  of  delusion,  which  leads  us  to  ^  watch 
and  pray'  that  we  enter  not  into  such  temptation.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
seems,  by  one  passage,  to  intimate  that  their  miraculous  power 
'  would  invalidate  and  overturn  the  very  evidence  on  which  reve- 
lation rests  its  own  claim  to  be  acknowledged  as  of  Divine  autho- 
rity' (p.  192).  But  compare  the  following  (p.  23)  :  '  With  regard 
to  the  powers  of  created  beings  superior  to  man,  though  still,  as 
every  creature  must  be,  infinitely  inferior  to  God,  from  whose 
existence  attempts  have  by  some  been  made  to  throw  discredit  and 
sceptical  doubt  on  the  evidence  of  miracles,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  it  hereafter,  when  we  shall  endeavour  to  demon- 
strate two  positions,  the  first,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing,  and 
the  second,  that  if  there  could^  it  woiUd  make  no  essential  dif-^ 
ferenee  in  the  nature  and  conclusiveness  of  the  proof  J  The  italics 
are  ours. 

It  is  for  their  author  to  reconcile  these  two  statements.  We 
beUeve  the  latter,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  former.  We  see  the 
necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  testing  a  professed  revelation,  but 
we  do  not  see  that  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  and  their  power  to 
work  what  to  ««  would  be  miracles,  renders  this  testing  impos- 
rible.  God  has  made  our  whole  Ufe,  internal  and  external,  phy- 
sical, mental,  spiritual,  a  mere  choice  of  difficulties.  It  is  not 
according  to  any  of  our  analogies  that  the  good  and  the  true  shall 
be  without  their  counterfeits,  and  we  may  expect  caution  to  be 
specially  required  in  connection  with  that  which  most  deserves 
and  will  best  repay  it. 

There  is  a  passa^  of  Scripture  of  some  importance  to  this  in- 
quiry, which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  not  in  any  way  noticed.  We  refer 
to  the  account  of  the  temptation  of  Eve  (Gen.  iii.  1 — 5).  If  we 
are  to  explain  this  away  as  allegory,  supported  though  it  be  to 
an  important  extent  by  the  superstition  and  snake-worship  of  half 
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the  world,  we  may  rimilarly  dispose  of  the  Floods  of  the  destruction 
of  the  citiea  of  the  plain,  of  the  miracles  of  Moses,  and  of  the 
miracles  also  of  the  New  Testament  There  is  no  end  to  alle- 
gorizing if  we  once  be^  with  it ;  but  if  we  have  in  the  Scripture 
alluded  to  a  plain  narrative  of  facts,  are  we  not  shut  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  real  tempter  was  '  that  old  serpent  the  devil'  ? 
If  so,  this  talking  beast  of  the  field  would  have  all  the  effect  of  a 
miracle  upon  our  first  mother,  a  miracle  in  attestation  of  false- 
hood, and  wrought  by  the  deviL  Where  was  Eve's  safeguard  ? 
Surely  in  the  fact  that  the  prodigy  was  an  attestation  of  error^ 
was  in  opposition  to  that  which  she  had  heard  as  truth  from  God 
himself. 

The  passage  in  Deuteronomy  (riii.  1 — 5)  is  precisely  to  the 
same  e£fect.  Why  is  the  prophet  to  be  discredited  and  put  to 
death  ?  Not  because  he  is  not  really  a  prophet,  for  the  case  sup- 
posed is  one  when  '  the  sign  and  wonder  shall  come  to  pass/  He 
is  to  be  punished  with  death  for  seeking  to  turn  away  the  people 
from  Jehovah,  who  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  All 
God's  mh-acles  there  were  confirmatory  of  certain  great  truths : 
those  truths  found  their  echo  in  the  reason  and  conscience  of  all 
who  heard  them.  They  are  to  be  a  part  therefore,  and  an  essen- 
tial part,  of  the  test  of  every  future  miracle. 

The  Scriptures  cited  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  (p.  207)  on  the  other 
side  of  this  question  do  not  seem  absolutely  to  require  his  inter- 
pretation of  them.  Neither  men  nor  spirits  may  be  '  like  unto 
Jehovah^'  '  doing  wonders ;'  but  the  unlikeness  may  be  not  in  the 
fact  but  in  the  quality  of  the  wonders.  Do  we  not  speak  cor- 
rectly of  wise  men,  and  are  not  angels  wise  ?  Yet  God  is  called 
'  only  wise,^  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  In  his  own  ^here  and  among  his  own  feUows  a  man 
may  do  wonders — he  has  done  wonders.  These  wonders  might 
be  miracles  if  performed  by  a  brute  among  Ms  fellows,  but  they 
might  be  trifles  to  an  angel.  That  in  this  world  a  fallen  spirit 
should  work  a  miracle  does  not  involve  the  ability  '  to  wield  the 
elements  of  nature  and  command  its  resources  and  control  its 
powers  at  his  pleasure.'  It  simply  involves  knowledge,  or  power, 
or  skill,  which,  though  infinitely  below  that  of  God,  is  but  by  one 
shade  beyond  that  which  is  attainable  by  a  human  being. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  false  prophet  already  alluded  to, 
Dr.  Wardlaw  says,  '  The  supposition  of  a  real  bona  fide  miracle 
having  been  wrought,  that  is,  a  work  such  as  no  power  but  that 
of  God  could  effect,  or  of  a  prediction  having  been  delivered  and 
fulfilled  such  as  no  human  sagacity,  no  foreknowledge  less  than 
divine,  could  have  anticipated,  wiU  be  found  very  hard  of  recon- 
ciliation with  two  essential  features  of  the  divine  character — the 
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one  contained  in  the  words  ^'  God  that  ocamot  lie/'  and  the  other 
in  the  words  "  God  cannot  be  tempted  of  evil,  neither  tempteth  he 
my  mmC^  '  (p.  209)*  And  again :  '  The  supposition  of  the 
miracle  being  effected  by  Satanic  agency  makes  little,  if  any, 
material  di£krenoe,  the  divine  conGUrrence  being,  upon  principles 
formerlv  stated,  very  much  the  same  thing  with  the  direct  putting 
forth  of  his  power'  (p»  210). 

Here  we  have  the  fallacy  which  we  have  already  noticed,  via., 
the  embodying  a  diluted  fact  in  a  definition,  and  then  using  the 
same  definition  as  part  of  the  proof  of  the  very  fact  embodied  in 
it  Bat  further :  can  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of  so  acute  a 
theologian  as  Dr.  Wardlaw,  that  while  he  is  building  up  one  part 
of  Chnstian  evidence,  he  is  pulling  down  another,  and  one  of  at 
least  equal  consequence  ? 

What  are  we  to  make  of  such  assertions  as  these — ^  The  Lord 
hardened  Pharaoh's  heart ;'  '  make  the  heart  of  this  people  gross,' 
&c. ;  '  him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  of  God,' 
and  a  thousand  others?  Are  not  these  the  passages  that  have 
been  regarded  as  the  strongholds  of  infidelity  and  the  disgrace  of 
revelation,  on  the  very  principle  to  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  gives  his 
support,  viz.,  th^  seem  to  attribute  iniquity  to  God  ?  At  the 
root  of  them  the  old  difficulty  still  haunts  us  as  to  the  origin  and 
existence  of  evil.  What  I — ^we  may  ask  in  Dr.  Wardlaw's  own 
earnest  style — ^what  1  the  divine  concurrence  very  much  the  same 
thing  as  the  direct  putting  forth  of  his  power?  Is  God  charge- 
able with  all  the  abominations  of  the  devil  ?  the  Holy  One  the 
author  of  sin  ?  '  Away  with  the  self-contradicting,  the  impious 
thought  r  The  explanation  of  the  matter  is  simply  this :  God 
'may  concur,  for  reasons  which  we  do  not  know,  in  much  evil  of 
which  for  reasons  that  we  do  know  he  could  never  be  the  author ; 
and  this  is  the  teaching  not  only  of  Scripture  but  of  every  day's 
expmencse.  It  is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  all  that  is  good  and 
pure  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  that  is  godless  and  disorderly  on 
the  other,,  and  by  the  endless  conflict  between  them« 

Let  us  examine  Dr.  Wardlaw's  treatment  of  the  case  of  the 
magicians  of  Egypt 

'I  set  out,'  he  says,  ^  with  avowing  my  full  conviction  that  in 
the  doings  of  Jannes  and  Jambre»  and  their  assodates  there  was 

NO  REALITY  OF  MIRACLE,  NOTHING  THAT  REQUIRBD  THE  INTER- 
roSITION  OF  EITHER  DiTlNE  OR  SaTANIO  AOENCfY,  NOTHING 
BUT  WBAT   CAME    WITHIN    THE    SCOPE    OS*    HUMAN    POWER   ANB 

DEXTERITY  OF  DECEmoN.  This  is  the  position  whidi,  with 
I'aamier  and  some  other  writers,  I  unhesitatingly  take  up :  and  I 
hope,  without  much  difficidty,  to  satisfy  the  reader  of  its  correct^ 
ness.    I  begin  by.  calling  to  his  remembrance  owe  general  facty 
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namely,  that  the  performances  of  the  magidans  ivent  ovdy  a  cer« 
tain  length ;  that,  having  succeeded  thus  far,  ih^y  stopped  and 
gave  in^  acknowledging  their  inability  to  go  farther ;  and  we  then 
hear  no  more  of  their  attempts^  (pp.  232,  233). 

And  so  because  the  devil  is  not  omnipotent^  he  must  needs  be 
no  stronger  than  w^n.  To  believe  that  evil  is  never  permitted  to 
contend  with  temporary  success  against  good,  is  to  neglect  the 
most  obvious  facts  of  universal  history  and  personal  experience  ; 
but  to  believe  that  evil  shall  be  in  the  end  triumphant,  is  sheer 
atheism.  Dr.  Wardlaw  asserts,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  believe  that  the  devil  did  work  a  certain  miracle  (or  could  work 
any),  because  this  would  involve  the  belief,  that  God  permits  him 
to  go  a  certain  length  in  deceiving  the  human  race  (pp.  209,  210), 
which  is  considered  a  ^  reductio  ad  absurdum.'  But,  in  this  case, 
the  Egyptian  magicians  are  regarded  as  mere  conjurors,  because 
if  they  had  been  working  miracles  by  the  power  of  the  devil,  they 
might  have  continued  to  work  them  to  any  extent  whatever.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  more  gross  inconsistency  in 
reasoning  than  this.  Dr.  Wardlaw  seeks  to  maintain  a  given 
position  by  assertions  which  amount  to  these  two :  we  cannot 
believe  it  possible  that  God  will  permit  evil  to  any  extent  what- 
ever ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  power  of  the  devil  for 
evil  is  absolutely  unlimited.  We  must  leave  Dr.  Wardlaw  to 
explain  the  consistency  of  these  two  propositions,  and  fiirther  to 
show  how  they  can  both  (though  obviously  contradictory)  be  a  part 
of  the  proof  of  any  proposition. 

'  If  the  magicians  really  converted  their  rods  into  living  ser- 
pents, this  first  miracle,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  a  mir^e  of 
creation.'  This,  '  let  it  be  remembered,'  is  a  mere  assumption. 
If  to  bring  something  out  of  nothing  be  the  prerogative  of  God 
only,  this  is  not  true  of  bringing  something  out  of  something.  It 
has  never  been  proved  that  life  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of 
a  particular  organism  and  chemical  combination  of  elements,  and 
this  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  never  can  be  proved.  So  far 
as  the  chemical  elements  are  concerned,  we  may  pick  up  the 
materials  of  a  human  body  wherever  we  choose  to  stoop  for  them. 
What  proof  have  we  that  the  knowledge  of  Satan  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  putting  together  of  these  materials  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  involve  life  as  a  necessary  consequence,  which  could  no  more 
involve  a  fact  of  creation  than  could  the  building  of  a  house.  But 
we  are  by  no  means  shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  a  creation  or 
human  jugglery,  apart  from  this  explanation.  If  man  can  juggle, 
why  not  the  devil  ?  If  he  can  juggle  with  a  skilfulness  of  decep- 
tion, involving  more  than  human  power  or  wisdom,  by  how  little 
soever,  such  jugglery  would  be  to  m  miraculous. 
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Dr.  Wardlaw  has,  in  our  judgment,  altogether  failed  to  prove 
that,  under  the  circumstances^  the  wonders  of  these  magicians  can 
be  explained  away  as  mere  sleight  of  hand.  The  tricks  of  con- 
jurors require  a  very  elaborate  apparatus,  which,  in  this  case, 
cannot  be  assumed.  The  failure  in  the  case  of  lice  is  not  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  Dr.  Wardlaw.  True  '  the  vermin  was  upon 
man  and  beast,'  but  this  does  not  imply  that  not  a  square  inch 
was  to  be  found  uncovered.  If  so  we  must  believe  that  the  magi- 
cians could  obtain  no  water  to  change  into  blood,  nor  any  spot 
free  from  fi'ogs,  and  that  they  attempted  to  bring  up  lice  when 
lice  were  thick  already.  And  what  would  be  gained  if  their  feats, 
were  shorn  of  the  miraculous  ?  Is  it  more  unworthy  of  God  to 
contend  with  a  lost  archangel  than  with  a  depraved  man  ?  Or 
are  the  particular  means  by  which  God  may  permit  his  creatures 
to  be  deluded  of  more  importance  or  more  inconsistent  with  his 
character  than  the  permission  of  such  delusion  itself? 

We  believe  then  that  real  miracles  may  have  been  wrought  in 
Egypt  for  the  subversion  of  the  truth,  and  by  Satanic  power.  But 
if  not  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  tricks  of  the  magicians  had 
exactly  a  similar  effect  upon  those  who  witnessed  them ;  and  if  so 
it  follows  that  a  miracle,  or  what  for  all  tJie  purposes  of  evidence 
and  attestation  is  equivalent  to  a  miracle^  may  be  wrought  in 
support  of  error,  and  by  other  agency  than  that  of  God.  For 
this  reason  it  cannot,  considered  objectively,  be  in  itself,  alone, 
and  in  every  separate  case,  a  certain  and  satisfactory  attes- 
tation of  truth.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Wardlaw's 
entire  argument  falls  to  the  ground,  with  everything  he  has  built 
upon  it.  To  this' point,  however,  he  has  given  a  whole  section,  and 
we  will  gladly  and  carefully  examine  it. 

'  A  miracle,'  says  Mr.  Trench,  '  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  a 
doctrine,  or  the  divine  mission  of  him  that  brings  it  to  pass.  That 
which  alone  it  claims  for  him  at  the  first,  is  a  right  to  be  listened 
to ;  it  puts  him  in  the  alternative  of  being  from  heaven  or  fi'om 
hell.  The  doctrine  must  first  commend  itself  to  the  conscience  as 
bemg  goodj  and  only  then  can  the  miracle  seal  it  as  divine.  But 
the  first  appeal  is  fi-om  the  doctrine  to  the  conscience,  to  the  moral 
nature  in  man.  For  all  revelation  presupposes  in  man  a  power  of 
recognising  the  truth  when  it  is  shown  him,  that  it  will  find  an 
answer  in  him,  that  he  will  trace  in  it  the  lineaments  of  a  fi'iend, 
though  of  a  friend  from  whom  he  has  been  long  estranged,  and 
whom  he  has  well-nigh  forgotten.' — (p.  24.) 

Now,  Dr.  Wardlaw  seems  scarcely  to  have  appreciated  the 
meaning  of  this  passage  which  he  attempts  to  criticise.  '  If  we 
must  first,'  he  says,  '  by  an  appeal  to  our  "  moral  nature  "  ascer- 
tain the  doctrine  to  he  good,  then  have  we,  at  the  same  time. 
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ascertained  it  to  be  true;  once  no  doctrine  can  be  really  and 
intrinsically  good  that  is  not  true ;  truths  as  to  any  doctrine,  being 
the  very  first  ingredient  or  element  of  its  goomets/ — (p.  214.) 
There  is  a  very  strange  confounding  here  of  what  is  good  with 
what  is  true.  It  might  surely  be  a  good  thing  for  a  youth  who 
has  inYolved  himself  in  pecuniary  dimculty,  that  some  rich  uncle 
had  died  and  bequeathed  him  a  fortune,  but  it  might  not  be  true 
for  all  that  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  were  no  edn,  but 
there  is  sin  notwithstanding.  Truth  is  not  the  only  element  of 
goodness,  else  there  would  be  no  difference  between  nope  and  cer- 
tainly. 

The  holy  men  of  old  times  ^  looked  for  a  city  which  had  founda- 
tions,' 'for  a  better  country,  i.e,  a  heavenly:'  they  felt  that  it 
would  be  good^  a  reward  of  their  fidelity,  a  solution  of  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  divine  providence ;  but  they  needed  a  revelation  to 
assure  them  that  it  actually  ^  remained  for  them.'  Is  there 
nothing  '  too  good  to  be  true  ? ' 

The  passages  of  Scripture  quoted  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  support 
of  his  position,  that  a  miracle  alone  is  a  sufficient  test  of  a  doc- 
trine, are  altogether  inadequate  for  that  purpose  :  ^  The  works  that 
I  do  ;'  *  The  works  of  my  Father ;'  '  The  works  which  none  other 
man  doeth,'  may  include  the  moral  end  as  much  as  the  objective 
character. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  accusation  of  the  Pharisees 
against  our  Lord.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  works  such  as  his 
might  easily  be  done  by  the  help  of  Beelzebub.  Christ's  reply 
was  not  at  all  in  Dr.  Wardlaw's  direction.  It  admitted,  or  at 
least  did  not  deny,  the  fact  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  wrought 
by  Satan,  but  maintained  that  the  devil  would  never  exert  his 
'power  in  behalf  o{  goodness  and  truth,  A  kingdom  will  never  be 
divided  against  itself  The  Jews  were  expressly  commanded  to 
give  no  heed  to  miracles  which  were  intended  to  turn  them  from 
God  to  idcds.  'This,'  says  the  Doctor,  'is  a  case  of  miracle 
against  miracle,  not  of  doctrine  against  doctrine.'  But,  on  his 
own  principle,  these  things  are  identical.  All  miracles,  (is  siLch, 
are  equal.  '  The  creation  of  an  atom  is  as  truly  a  creation  as  the 
creation  of  a  world.'  Wherein  then  do  competing  miradea 
differ?  We  answer,  entirely  in  their  moral  circumstances.  A 
miracle  is  to  be  rejected,  always,  however  stupendous,  whai  it 
would  had  us  to  idolatry.  So,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews 
despised  him,  notwithstanding  his  miracles.  They  regarded  him 
as  subverting  the  teaxihing  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Christ's 
reply  was  not  an  appeal  to  his  miracles,  but  to  his  teaching ;  '  I 
came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fiilfil.' 

But,  in  fact,  does  nc^  the  belief  in  the  pos^bility  of  a  miracle  at 
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all,  even  (m  the  aidmiasion  of  our  cautious  diviue,  depend  upon 
oertain  doctrines  ?  It  assumes  the  existence  of  a  personal  God ; 
it  assumes  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  We  can  come  to  the  know- 
ledge hoth  of  God  and  his  attributes  only  from  the  consideration 
of  his  works,  and  of  our  own  moral  nature  in  particular.  Miracles 
are  possible,  only  because  it  is  obviously  wise  and  just  that  the 
material  should  subserve  the  s{Hritual,  the  physical  the  moral. 
Strongly  enough  Dr.  Wardlaw  argues  this  matter :  ^  Suppose  a 
case  should  occur,  in  which  the  continuance  of  the  regular  move- 
ments of  a  machine  exposed  a  human  life  to  danger,  and  that  by 
simply  stopping  or  changing  one  of  those  movements  for  but  a  few 
seconds,  that  life  could  be  saved ;  ...  if  in  these  circumstances, 
we  knew  the  maker  and  owner  to  be  a  man  of  unusual  sensibiUty  and 
benevolence,  or  even  of  no  more  than  ordinary  humanity,  should 
we  not  feel  it  by  far  too  feeble  an  expression  to  say,  that  it  was 
likely  he  would  stop  or  change  the  movement  ?  ....  If,  merely 
because  he  was  enamoured  of  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  a  me- 
chanical motion,  he  were  to  refuse  his  interference,  and  allow  life 
to  perish,  what  should  we  think  of  the  man's  heart,  and  what  too 
of  his  head  ?  Should  we  not  look  upon  him  with  equal  detestation 
for  his  cruelty,  and  contempt  for  his  childish  imbecility  ? — setting 
him  down  at  once  as  a  heartless  monster,  and  as  a  senseless  fool  ? 
And  if  thus  you  would  think  of  the  fellow-man  who  could  act  such 
a  pdrt,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  God,  who,  when  a  world's  salva- 
tion was  in  the  question  . .  .  .  ?'  and  so  on, — (pp,  67,  68.)  What  is 
this  but  testing  miracle  by  doctrine  ?  If  our  nature  be  so  corrupt 
that  its  moral  judgments  are  *  exceedingly  precarious,'  even  '  apt 
to  be  perverted,'  we  might  assert  (if  we  thought  fit  to  imitate 
certain  most  objectionable  portions  of  this  treatise)  that  the  ex- 
pressions we  have  quoted  are  very  likely  to  be  little  short  of  blas- 
phemy. If  we  have  no  means  apart  from  Scripture,  of  ascertaining 
what  is  morally  fitting.  Dr.  Wardlaw's  own  reasons  for  regarding 
a  miracle  as  probable,  and  under  supposed  circumstances  certain^ 
are  entirely  removed.  Yet  to  this  effect  is  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
'  Christian  Ethics,'  a  book  whose  very  title  is  an  absurdity. 
Struggle  against  it  as  they  may,  our  most  hyper-orthodox  theolo- 
gians must  needs  come  back  at  last  to  our  moral  nature.  Without 
it  we  have  no  right  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  as  a  holy 
and  just  being ;  no  right  to  look  for  a  revelation ;  no  means  of 
testing  a  revelation  if  it  came.  Without  this  moral  nature  it 
could  make  no  sort  of  difference  whether  we  were  worshippers  of 
Jehovah  or  Juggernaut;  whether  we  participated  in  the  decent 
exercises  of  a  Christian  sanctuary,  or  the  mad  and  drunken  revelry 
of  Bacchic  or^es.  The  Bible  may  be  called  its  own  expositor, 
but  the  man  who  would  understand  what  God  has  revealed  to  us 
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Seneca,  referring  to  the  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  grasp 
a  future  life,  adds, — ^  Cum  subito  experrectus  sum  epistola  tua 
accepta  et  tam  bellum  somrdum  perdidi.'  ^  We  haye  nothing  but 
miracles  for  our  evidence  of  immortality.  It  is  however  a  doctrine 
abundantly  reasonable  and  obyiouslv  good.  But  here  we  have  an 
example  also  of  another  function  oi  the  miracle.  The  very  same 
authority  we  have  for  believing  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  certifies 
us  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  This,  though  beyond  reason, 
is  not  unreasonable,  nor  altogether  without  analogies  in  the  ordi- 
nary facts  of  the  world.  Though  involved  in  much  mystery,  we 
believe  it,  because  it  is  a  part  of  that  which  is  attested  by 
miracles ;  attesting  also  much  which  is  sufficiently  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, and  nossessed  of  such  characteristics  as  suffice  to  attest  the 
miracles.  Nor  is  there  here  any  circular  reasoning.  We  do  not 
employ  the  miracle  to  test  that  which  afterwards  is  found  neces- 
sary for  testing  the  miracle.  That  which  tests  a  miracle  is  the 
goodness  of  a  doctrine — that  which  a  miracle  tests  is  (not  its  good- 
ness but)  its  truth.  If  it  be  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  (as  Dr. 
Wardlaw  maintains)  that  we  have  no  natural  means  of  knowing 
that  a  doctrine  is  good,  our  only  reply  must  still  be,  that  on  this 
showing  the  Bible  itself  is  no  book  for  us ;  we  cannot  obey  its 
laws ;  we  cannot  apply  its  general  rules  to  ^  specific  cases.  We 
cannot  love  God,  for  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  love  is. 
What  we  call  by  that  name  may  be  wljat  God  means  by  hatred. 
We  cannot  '  do  justly,'  for  what  we  call  justice  may  really  be 
nothing  more  than  moral  obliquity.  There  must  be  something 
false  in  the  premises  that  can  carry  us  to  such  conclusions. 

We  are  as  weary  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  can  be  of  the  spiritualism  of 
our  day,  which  would  dispense  with  external  revelation  altogether. 
But  we  must  be  allowed  to  express  it  as  our  decided  conviction, 
that  this  same  spiritualism  is  a  natural  reaction  from  extreme  and 
one-sided  views,  such  as  are  advanced  and  supported  by  this 
treatise  on  miracles.  Not  only  do  '  the  works  of  Christ  bear  wit- 
ness of  him,'  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  works  of  his  Father,  but 
'  his  doctrine'  is  declared  likewise  to  be  '  the  Father's  who  sent 
him.'  If  we  forget  one  of  these  facts,  and  rest  our  faith  wholly 
upon  the  other,  we  cannot  marvel  at  the  spiritualism  which,  in  a 
diflerent  direction,  does  likewise.  The  strength  of  Christian  evi- 
dence is  not  in  either  of  these  facts  taken  alone,  but  in  both  of 
them  taken  together ;  and  what  God  has  so  joined,  let  not  man 
put  asunder.  The  whole  power  of  the  error  of  our  modern  spi- 
ritualists (and  it  has  power  which  we  should  do  well  to  counteract 
with  something  more  argumentative  than  a  sneer,  and  more  cogent 

^  See  Whately,  *  Essays/  first  series^  p.  80. 
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than  capital  letters)  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  in  alliance  with  truth, 
though  pushed  somewhat  beyond  its  due  limits ;  and  truth  which 
has  been  grossly  and  foolishly  neglected. 

It  would  be  difficult,  on  Lhr.  Wardlaw's  hypothesis,  to  account 
for  the  singularly  small  success  of  Christ's  personal  ministry.  His 
wonders  were  seen  and  admired  by  vast  multitudes,  who  for  that 
very  Reason  followed  him  in  all  directions ;  yet  a  very  smaU  pro- 
portion of  these  could  be  relied  upon  as  genuine  disciples.  So  far 
m)m  yielding  to  Christ's  authority  and  admitting  his  Messiahship, 
on  the  ground  of  his  mighty  works,  they  were  only  too  ready  to 
mock  his  dying  agony  with,  ^  he  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save.'  They  were  ever  demanding  fresh  signs  and  new  marvels ; 
demanding  even  at  the  crucifixion,  that  to  prove  himself  King  of 
the  Jews,  Jesus  should  come  down  from  the  cross.  This  is 
utterly  inexplicable,  if  the  evidence  which  miracles  furnish  to 
truth  be  of  the  sort  for  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  contends — be  wholly 
indisputable  and  of  a  mathematical  certainty.  But  we  can  under- 
stand it,  if  a  main  part  of  the  value  of  miraculous  attestation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  moral  circumstances.  Then  conviction  will  depend, 
not  alone  on  a  clear  intellect,  but  on  a  right  state  of  the  affections. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  imbelief  involve  sin.  Thus  will  it  be 
possible  to  admit,  as  has  been  admitted  over  and  over  a^ain,  that 
a  miracle  (riqas)  is  from  God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  wholly 
regardless  of  it-— blind  to  more  than  a  small  portion  of  its  charac- 
teristics, and  beyond  its  power. 

This  over-fondness  for  miracles  seems  to  be  an  infirmity  insepa- 
rable from  our  human  nature.  Its  source  is  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual *  vis  inertias.'  The  right  of  private  judgment  is  to  many 
intolerably  burdensome,  and  is  dangerous  to  aul.  Hence  men 
have  taken  refu^  in  Church  infallibility;  and  when  its  many 
blunders  and  fri^tful  oppression  have  driven  them  back  to  Scrip- 
ture, their  old  weakness  and  fear  have  still  continued  to  be  their 
snare.  They  have  sought  for  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  not  in  itself, 
by  patient  study  and  careful  comparison  of  one  part  with  another, 
hut  in  creeds  and  confessions,  and  some  favourite  ism.  They  have 
sought  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  not  in  the  sublimity  of  its 
doctrines,  the  reasonableness  of  its  precepts,  the  purity  of  its  ethics 
— in  its  power  to  civilize  the  rudest  barbarism  and  cause  ^the 
desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose' — in  its  lofty  theism,  its 
marvellous  solution  of  many  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
human  life ;  not  in  the  additional  fact,  that  these  wonders  and 
myriads  more  have  never  been  achieved  by  the  unaided  power  of 
man.  But  neglecting  all  this,  which  costs  labour  and  taxes 
ptience.  Christian  men  have  satisfied  themselves  with  a  part 
indeed,  but  a  very  small  part,  of  what  God  has  given  them,  to  be 
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the  defence  of  their  Christianity,  the  evidence  furnished  to  the 
truth  by  miracles.  Exactly  similar  was  the  importance  attached 
by  the  early  church  to  supernatural  gifts  as  tokens  of  Divine 
favour,  and  of  personal  holiness.  Hence  the  exhortation  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  '  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  but  yet  I  show 
you  a  more  excellent  way  f  and  that  way  was  charity. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  unbending  rigidity  of  old- 
fashioned  orthodoxy  will  do  much  service  against  rationalism, 
mythism,  and  the  like,  unless,  on  the  principle  of  homoeopathy,  we 
seek  to  counteract  an  evil  by  that  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  tend  to  produce  it.  Dr.  Wardlaw  seems  mmnly  to 
rely,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  on  his  powers  of  sarcasm,  and  a  very 
elephantine  unwieldiness  there  is  in  the  merriment  of  this  grave 
theologian.  But  whatever  he  may  do  in  this  direction,  he  accom- 
plishes at  the  expense  of  consistency.  Rationalism  rejects  a  miracle 
as  neither  necessary  to  certify  doctrine,  nor  indeed  essential  to 
the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history.  The  mythic  theory  of  Strauss 
is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle; 
hence  the  miraculous  is  always  to  him  a  sure  indication  of  the  un- 
historical.  It  would  be  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm  that  Strauss 
is,  on  Dr,  Wardlaw^ 8  otvn  principles^  more  consistent  and  nearer 
the  truth  than  himself.  Both  profess  to  criticise  the  evangehcal 
history.  Both  employ  the  ordinary  canons  of  historical  criticism. 
The  result  in  both  cases  depends  upon  a  prior  assumption  of 
the  probability  or  improbability — possibility  or  impossibility,  of  a 
miracle.  Thus  far  these  disagreeing  doctors  are  at  one.  Dr. 
Wardlaw  keeps  truth  at  the  expense  of  consistency.  Dr.  Strauss 
keeps  his  consistency  at  the  expense  of  truth.  The  ordinary  laws 
of  nature  do  not  lead  us  to  expect,  and  do  lead  us  to  disbelieve  the 
supernatural — is  the  assumption  of  the  German.  Hence  the  con- 
clusions of  the  '  Leben  Jesu.'  We  know  nothing  whatever  of  God 
apart  from  Scripture — is  the  assumption  of  the  Scot ;  and  hence 
(unless  Dr.  Wardlaw  had  managed  to  forget  this  over  and  over 
again)  we  must  have  arrived  at  results  far  more  negative  than 
those  by  which  Strauss  amazed  and  terrified  Europe  and  the 
world.  But  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  wander  into  this  tempt- 
ing field. 

As  Strauss  carries  out  to  more  consistent  conclusions  than  those 
of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  his  assumption  that  miracles  are  impossible,  so 
has  Dr.  W.  no  satisfactory  answer  to  Newman's  defence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  prodigies  of  the  early  ages.  That  defence  has  more 
than  anticipated  the  cogent  arguments  of  our  zealous  Protestant. 
Dr.  Wardlaw  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  probability  or  character 
of  the  church  miracles  ;  to  him  it  can  be  of  no  moment  that  their 
object  is  often  unworthy,  their  circumstances  ludicrous,  the  doc- 
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trine  they  attest  absurd  or  unscriptural.  He  has  simply  to  ex- 
amine their  historic  credibility.  The  doctrine  must  not  test  them ; 
a  priori  notions  of  God's  character  must  not  test  them.  But  why 
go  further  ?  There  are  reasons  '  as  plenty  as  blackberries'  for  our 
rejection  of  these  fables.  We  find  no  fault  with  Dr.  Wardlaw's 
conclusion,  but  with  the  inconsistency  of  his  reasoning.  His  chap- 
ter on  this  subject  is,  to  the  lives  of  the  saints,  exactly  what 
Strauss's  book  is  to  the  life  of  Jesus — a  destructive  criticism, 
having  its  origin  and  its  strength  in  a  mere  assumption. 

It  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  that  we  have  somewhat  minutely 
criticised  this  treatise.  Most  cordially  do  we  rejoice  with  its 
author  in  his  well-earned  reputation.  But  for  this  very  reason 
would  we  guard  the  truth  against  what  we  must  consider  the  in- 
judicious zeal  even  of  its  best  friends.  This  book,  both  in  letter 
and  spirit,  has  no  point  of  contact  with  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  scepticism  of  our  day;  and  no  book  will  have  this,  unless 
written  by  one  who  has  himself  foimd  truth  and  won  truth,  only 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  falsehood  and  error."*  W.  K. 

™  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  was  written  before  Dr.  Wardlaw  was 
removed  from  this  world,  to  one  where,  we  may  presame,  oontroversy  on  Christian 
topics  is  superseded  by  a  more  clear  conception  of  their  nature  and  relations.  Had 
not  this  been  the  case,  we  feel  sure  some  of  the  remarics  would  have  been  somewhat 
dififerently  worded.  His  numerous  admirers  will  be  gratified  by  a  tribute  to  his 
memory  furnished  by  "  Discourses  and  Services  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  Death  of 
the  late  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D."   Edinburgh :  A.  FuUarton  and  Co.— Ed.  J.  S.  L. 
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THE  INSPIRED  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

Second  Part, 

In  a  former  article  ■  under  this  head  we  endeavoured  to  determine 
the  proper  position  of,  the  Gospels  in  the  scheme  of  Revelation, 
viewed  m  its  relation  to  the  divine  deagn  of  developing  by  slow, 
successive  steps,  under  the  CMd  Testament  economy,  that  grand 
idea  of  all  religion,  which  finds  its  realization  in  the  fact  of  the 
Incarnation. 

St  Matthew's  record  of  our  Lord's  genealogy,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  His  Nativity,  was  acooidingly  viewed  in  this  rela- 
tion ;  and  its  adaptation  to  the  divine  design  was  pointed  out  with 
reference  to  that  class  of  minds  in  which  the  principle  of  faith 
exists  either  in  germ,  or  in  such  a  state  of  progress  as  is  possible 
to  the  subjects  of  natural  religion  and  Judaism.  These  systems 
being  regarded  as  differing  from  Christianity  in  form  ;  the  latter 
containing  the  substance  *  which  the  true  and  genuine  disdple, 
trained  under  the  former  dispensations,  is  prepared  to  accept  as 
the  object  in  which  his  implicit  faith  finds  its  full  realization. 

Our  view,  however,  will  not  be  complete  unless  we  extend  the 
ailment  from  analogy,  to  the  adaptation  of  the  history  to  the 
minds  of  men,  considered  as  more  or  less  destitute  of  the  principle 
of  faith,  and  by  whom  the  logical  difficulties  and  discrepancies 
which  confront  them  on  the  surface  of  the  record  are  alleged  as  a 
justification  of  their  infidelity. 

To  this  class  of  minds  the  history  can,  we  believe,  be  shown 
from  analogical  considerations  to  be  adapted  in  a  manner  and  to 
a  degree  which  at  least  justify  the  presumption  that  so  far  as  that 
adaptation  may  not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  obvious  or  intelligible, 
the  cause  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties, 
and  cannot  reasonably  be  presumed  to  arise  from  any  defect  in  the 
inspired  word,  when  viewed  in  its  reUtion  to  the  design  towards 
which  it  grows. 

Now,  whilst  it  is  certainly  the  de^gn  of  God  in  His  moral  go- 
vernment, to  reveal  His  truth  to  those  who  diligently  seek  Him, 
and  to  do  this  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  suited  to  men's 
different  capacities  for  receiving,  and  embracing,  and  profiting,  by 
their  knowledge  ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  part  of  His  design  to  hide  Himself  from  others  to  whom  the 
manifestation  of  His  truth  would  be  attended  with  no  salutary 
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influence,  but  the  contrary.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  experience,  confirmed  by  revelation,  that  m  the  divine 
government,  whether  in  nature,  providence,  or  grace,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  will  precedes,  or,  at  least,  is  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  the  ^ilightening  of  the  understanding  on  divine  truth. 
We  know  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  natural  providence,  the 
action  of  the  will  upon  the  understanding,  in  rei^ect  to  the  various 
departments  of  business  and  knowledge  with  which  this  life  is  con- 
cerned, is  such  as  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  subordination  to  it 
of  the  other  faculties.  The  presumption  from  this  is  that  the 
works  of  God,  considered  as  such,  are  not  in  the  first  instance 
adapted  to  convince  man's  finite  reason  or  intellect,  because  infinite 
wisdom  foresaw  that  such  a  result  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
application  of  a  moral  test,  whereby  the  faithful  and  the  unfaithful 
might  be  discriminated,  inasmuch  as  no  room  would  be  left  for  that 
exercise  of  the  will,  that  submis^on  of  the  understanding,  in  which 
consists  thie  essence  of  faith  subjectively  considered.  At  the  same 
time  the  works  of  God,  and  herein  His  inspired  Word,  must  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  perfect  in  design.  The  full  exercise  of 
man's  reasonaUe  powers  must  therefore,  we  may  fairly  presume, 
be  provided  for  in  them.  In  dealing,  then,  with  the  acknow- 
ledged difiicidties  of  an  intellectual  kind,  which  the  history 
presents,  we  shall^  in  order  to  establish  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  inspired  ^character  of  St.  Matthew's  Record  of  our  Lord's 
Genealogy  (which  is  quite  enough  to  occupy  our  attention  in  this 
ps^er)  grounded  on  logical  difficulties  and  discrepancies,  endeavour 
to  Bhow,-— 

That,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  divine  design,  the  difficulties  and 
disere^nciea  which  St  Matthew*  8  JRecord  presents,  admit,  at  least, 
of  a  possible  or  probable  solution  consistently  with  their  bein^  the 
results  cf  a  plmary  inspiration  of  the  Mecord ;  and  that  they  have, 
ftme  Of  less,  an  appreciable  bearing  on  the  divine  design  in  the  gift 
of  inspircetion  to  the  JEvangelist. 

Before  commencing  the  investigation,  we  would  premise  that 
we  recognise  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  from  whom  we 
have  received  the  materials  for  the  determination  of  the  text  of 
Scripture,  the  appointed  guardians  and  keepers  of  that  text.*^  We 
believe  that  the  same  Spirit  which  spoke  by  tlie  Prophets,  and  by 
the  Evangelists,  has  provided  that  nothing  essential  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  text  of  Scripture  should  be  lost ;  such  perfection  being 
of  course  measured  (at  least  in  an  argument  of  this  nature)  not  by 
arbitrary  standards  of  human  criticism,  but  by  the  adaptation  of 
the  narrative  to  the  divine  design,  or,  if  that  design  be  not  appa- 

'^  Acis  yii.  38  ;  Rom.  iii.  :2. 
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rent  in  any  instance,  by  the  absence  of  all  difficulties  which  have 
not  their  counterpart  in  the  analogy  of  nature  and  of  providence, 
and  in  the  general  scheme  of  revelation. 

This  being  borne  in  mind,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  ge- 
nealogy given  by  St.  Matthew,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
the  proposition  above  enunciated. 

We  assume  as  an  axiom  of  investigation,  which  has  been  already 
established,  the  correspondency  of  the  general  form  and  structure 
of  the  genealogy  (as  composed  of  six  weeks  of  generations  from 
Abraham  downwards  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the  *  Father  of 
the  Age,'  or  seventh  week,  when  the  '  fullness  of  the  time  was 
come  ^y  with  what  the  analogy  of  nature  and  of  the  ficheme  of 
revelation  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

We  have  also  to  establish  the  general  principle  on  which,  when 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  compared  with 
that  given  by  St.  Luke,  the  Genealogy  in  St.  Matthew  appears  to 
be  constructed. 

The  prominent  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites,  for  whom  St.  Matthew  primarily  wrote,  was  of  course 
the  royalty  of  his  person  and  character.  Accordingly,  be  gives 
the  descent  through  David  and  Solomon,  and  their  successors  on 
the  throne  of  Judah ;  the  list  ending  with  the  names  of  twelve 

Srivate  persons,  during  whose  lifetime  the  royalty  of  the  house  of 
udah  was  violently  suppressed.  Now,  Salathiel,  the  first  of  these 
twelve  names,  follows  Jechoniah  or  Coniah,  of  whom  it  was  de- 
clared in  Jer.  xxii.  29,  30,  that  be  was  to  be  childless  (the  Hebrew 
word  denoting  absolute  destitution  of  oflfepring),  and  that  neither 
his  nor  his  father's  descendants  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30)  should  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  Judah.  The  verification  of  these  denunciations 
requires  us  to  recognise  the  fact  which  the  coincidence  at  this 
point  of  St.  Matthew's  list  with  that  of  St.  Luke  (for  the  first  time 
since  David)  indicates,  viz.,  that  Salathiel  was  the  adopted  son  of 
Jechonias,  who  in  the  near  prospect  of  the  extinction  in  his  person 
of  that  royal  succession  to  which  perpetuity  had  been  promised, 
was  led  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  succession  in  the  line 
of  Solomon's  elder  brother,  by  the  same  mother,  the  line  of 
Nathan  as  given  by  St.  Luke.  Accordingly,  in  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  the  two  genealogies  coincide,  and  we  are  necessarily 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  on  which  St.  Matthew's 
record  of  the  genealogy  was  framed,  is  that  of  exhibiting  the 
royal  succession  to  the  throne  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  con- 
sequent realization  to  Jesus  Christ  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
Messiah  as  the  heir  of  David's  and  Solomon's  alternately  warlike 

<»  P.  67,  6S.     Cf.  note  %  p.  67. 
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and  peaceful  kingdoms,  in  the  character  of  '  The  Son  of  David.' 
The  view  here  taken,  though  morally  certain,  on  the  principles 
recognised  by  Christians  (and  by  the  faithful  of  old),  must  be 
admitted  to  want  that  positive  proof  which  one  destitute  of  the 

?rinciple  of  faith,  and  who  chooses  to  survey  the  sacred  text  of  the 
)ld  Testament  entirely  from  without,  as  he  would  any  other 
matter  of  history,  might  require  as  a  ground  for  accepting  it  as 
true.  The  £U*gument  by  which  the  above  view  is  supported  rests 
on  the  assumption  (which  believers  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Prophets  regard  as  a  moral  certainty)  that  the  denunciation  of 
the  Prophet,  in  respect  to  the  younger  Jechonias,®  was  realised, 
though  we  have  not  the  means  of  proving  the  historical  fact  which 
it  involves,  viz.,  that  the  'sons  of  Jechoniah,'  1  Chron.  iii.  17,  18, 
were  adopted  by  him  from  the  nearest  collateral  branch  of  the 
house  of  David,,  which  the  genealogy  in  St.  Luke  indicates  to  have 
been  the  line  of  Nathan's  descendaiits. 

But  though  the  fact  of  the  strictly  legal  inheritance  of  the  throne 
of  David  and  Solomon  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  legal  son  of  Joseph, 
thus  wants  that  positive  demonstration  which  the  adversary  desi- 
derates, we  have,  short  of  actual  demonstration,  the  highest  pos- 
sible presumption  in  its  favour.     And  it  is  on  this  peculiar  feature 
of  the  general  form  and  structure  of  the  genealogy  that  we  would 
ground  our  vindication  of  its  inspired  character.     The  evidence 
which,  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  genealogy 
suggested  in  favoiu*  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  heir  of  David's  and 
Solomon's  throne,  was  precisely  suited  to  serve  as  a  moral  test,  and 
to  distinguish  the  noble  from  the  base  descendant  of  Abraham 
the  father  of  the  faithful  seed.'    The  want  of  full  demonstration  of 
his  claims  as  Messiah  would  be  eagerly  alleged  by  the  carnal 
Israelite,  whose  thoughts  were  limited,  to  a  temporal  kingdom,  as 
-  a  reason  for  his  rejection  of  one  in  whose  person  and  character  the 
worldly  greatness  of  David  and  Solomon  was  not  realised.    Such 
has,  in  fact,  been  the  actual  result,  for  the  Jewish  rabbies,  without 
any  authori^  either  from  Scripture  or  tradition,  have  invented  the 
story  that  Jechonias  by  repentance  procured  the  reversal  of  the 
doom  of  childlessness  pronounced  upon  him,  and  that  the  '  sons  of 
Jechonias'  in  1  Chron.  iii.  16,  17,  were  really  begotten  of  him 
during  the  captivity.? 

•  Note  *",  mf.  '  Acts  xvii.  11,  compared  with  verse  5. 

*  Mill's  'Vindication  of  the  Genealogies/  p.  160;  *  Granting  freely  the  possi- 
bility of  such  averting  of  a  divine  judgment,  it  were  notwithstanding  most  rash 
and  irreverent  to  believe  the  non-accomplishment  in  this  instance  of  a  declaration 
so  emphatic,  when  the  inspired  records  of  the  captivity  give  no  hint  of  any  such 
exemplary  repentance,  nor  is  there  ever  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  tradition 
lying  at  the  basis  of  the  statement,  but  only  a  presumed  hermeneutlcal  necessity 
for  1  Chron.  iii.  17.'— /6»tf. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  genealogy  oa  which 
rests  the  claim  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  le^al  heir  oS  I)avidf  s  and 
Solomon's  throne.  The  evidence  derivam  from  the  Old  Testeu- 
ment  is  not  such  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  intellect,  if  the  wiU: 
be  prejudiced  against  the  conclusion  Itself,  as  the  popular  will  (A 
the  Jewish  nation  was  in  regard  to  the  claims  oi  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. At  the  same  tune,  that  evidence  was  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  if  fairly  weighed,  must  have  led  to  tlie  full  recognition 
of  the  truth.  It  could  be  nothing  less  than  a  culpable  prejudice 
by  which  the  well-instructed  Jew  was  prevented  from  attaiomg, 
through  such  evidence,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Mesaialiship  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  the  miracles  of  His  after*life  asseiited.  (Isaiah, 
XXXV.,  6 ;  cf,  S.  Matt.  xi.  5.) 

Now  the  kind  of  evidence  thus  suggested  has  its  exact  counter- 
part in  the  systems  of  nature  and  of  providence,  and  in  the  general 
scheme  of  revelation.  Bishop  Butler's  great  argument  is,  that  in 
the  affairs  of  this  life,  and  in  estimating  and  judging  of  truth,  we 
act  upon  probabilities  or  presumptions  varying  from  the  lowest 
possible  presumption  to  the  highest  moral  certainty*  'Proba- 
bility,' he  observes,  *  is  the  very  guide  of  life.'  The  fact  that, 
judging  from  the  analogy  of  nature  aad  of  providence,  probability 
can  be  predicated  of  the  great  truths  whidi  revelation  unfolds  to 
view  with  regard  to  the  invisible  world,  is  an  argument  that 
revelation  proceeds  from  the  author  of  nature  and. moral  governor 
of  the  world.  Such  is  precisely  the  sort  of  evidence  which  Sfe.  Mat- 
thew's record  was  calculated  to  suggest  in  favour  of  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  evid^ice  short  of  demonstration,  but  amounting,  if 
duly  weighed,  to  moral  certainty.  For  the  same  Seripturea  which 
pomtrayed  under  such  vivid  and  varied  imagery,  (by  wUdl  the 
imagination  of  the  carnal  Jew  was  misled)  the  glory  and  greatness 
of  Messiah's  kingdom,  recorded  with  equal  distinctness  and 
minuteness  the  lowly  circumstances  by  which  His  persomand.cha^ 
racter  were  to  be  distinguished.  It  was  the  absence  of  that  moral 
preparation  of  heart  and  mind,  which  the  Prophets  incidcated  as 
essential  to  the  discernment  of  truth,  which  led  the  Jews- to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  less  pleasing  side  of  the  Messiah's  character,  and 
to  their  will  being  prejudiced  accordingly  again^  the  true  Messiah*. 
To  the  faithful  Israelites  the  teaching  of  the  ProjJiets  would  have 
served  as  a  preparation  for  their  discernment  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
notwithstanding  the  lowliness  of  His  outward  appearance,  of  the 
legal  heir  to  tne  throne  of  David  and  Solomon,  or  the  authority 
of  St  Matthew's  record  of  the  genealo^,  viewed  in:  its  relation 
to  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  from  cnildhood  they  had  been 
instructed. 

The  inspiration  of  the  general   form    and   structure  of  the 
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Geaealogy  having  been  thus  vindicated  against  the  general  objection 
arising  from  the  absence  of  conclusive  proof  of  the  legal  heirship 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  less  to  be  expected  than  the  strong 
presumpti^m  wliich  really  exists,  we  may  now  attempt  to  extei^ 
the  argument  to  support  the  inspiration  of  several  details  to  which 
objection  has  been  made. 

Thus,  it  is  alleged  by  Strauss,  that  whereas  the  Evangelist 
professes  to  divide  the  list  into  three  parts  of  fourteen  generations 
each,  he  has  in  fact  not  attended  to  his  own  division,  but  has 
included  in  the  third  double  hebdomad  from  Salathiel  only  thirteen 
names,  including  Jesus. 

The  objection  assumes  (owing  perhaps  to  the  non-repetition  of 
the  formula,  including  the  word  gyewootre  before  the  second  Jecho- 
nias)  that  Jechonias^.  the  son  of  Josiah,  in  v.  11,  and  the  Jechonias 
of  V.  12,  are  identical.  This  is  plainly  a  mistake,  the  correction  of 
which  St.  Matthew  himself  supplies  by  stating  of  the  former 
Jechonias,^  the  son  of  Josiah,  that  he  bad  '  brethren,'  whereas  the 
son  Jechoniah  had  but  one  brother,  if  any  (1  Chron.  iii.  15,  16). 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  Evangelist  supply  us  with  the 
statement  whereby  we  are  enabled,  by  the  help  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  to  distinguish  the  persons,  but  we  are  also  enabled 
from  the  latter  source  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  expression 
denoting  the  paternity  of  the  son  of  Josiah  in  regard  to  Jechonias 
the  younga*.  For  it  was  said  of  the  father  (Jechonias),  '  He  shall 
have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David,'  which  was  fulfilled  by 
the  son's  noi  reigning  more  than  three  months  ait  Jerusalem. 
Ifence  the  use  of  the  term  fcyewyj^g  to  denote  the  handing  down,  as 
from,  father  to  son,  of  a  legaJ  inheritance  (or  at  least  as  including 
this  notion,  with  which  the  word  was  prominently  associated  in  the 
ideas  of  the  Jews  and  in  the  Hebrew  style  of  the  Old  Testament)  * 
would  have  been  incongruous  in  the  present  instance.  Assuming, 
therefore,  the  princijde  on  which  the  genealogy  is  framed,  of  giving 
the  purely  legal  succession  to  the  throne,  the  apparent  discrepancy 
is,  in  fact,  tiie  result  in  detail  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  divine 
design.  Nor,  perhaps,  can  any  supposition  but  the  legal  heirship 
and  descent  of  Jesus  leading  to  the  omission  of  \molkl&hx  Ss  syEWTSTs 
TO*  Ia;fl64»6*pk  K.  r.  X.,  enable  us  to  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
cp^ncy  otherwise  than  as  a  corruption  of  the  text^ 

We  are  thu*  led  to  the  discovery  in  a  minute  point  of  detail, 
and  lander  the  semblance  of  a  logical  discrepancy,  of  a  feature  in 

^  Accordingly  the  scholiast  of  one  of  the  Moscow  MSS.  says,  dlvog  »m  luxxufA 
iwXuTty  this  name  Jehoiakim  being  very  commonly  confounded  with  Jehoiacbin 
or  Jechonias,  in  Greek.— -3f §7/,  p.  10,  with  note  10. 

•  *  In  proof  of  which  see  Lord  Arthur  Hervey's  work  ob  the  Genealogies,  pp. 
48-56. 

^  Which  Lord  A.  Hervey  (p^  73)  and  others,  accordingly  argue  to  be  the  case. 
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the  structure  of  the  Genealogy  resultinff  from  the  divine  design  of 
exhibiting  the  legal  succession  to  the  throne.  The  solution  adds 
strength  to  the  original  presumption  on  which  it  rests,  that  St. 
Matthew  does  give  the  purely  legal  descent,  whatever  may  be,  in 
the  fibrst  instance,  our  estimate  oi  that  presumption,  whether,  as 
believers  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Prophetical  Scriptures  as  to 
Jechoniah's  being  childless,  we  are  persuaded  of  the  moral  certaintv 
of  the  truth  whidi  it  favours,  or  whether  our  assent  be  not  so  fiiU 
in  the  first  instance.  In  either  case,  the  result  of  more  inquiry, 
or  the  supposition  of  its  truths  is  to  increase  our  appreciation  of 
the  evidence  on  which  the  original  presumption  is  based. 

Herein  we  discern  a  correspondency  with  that  feature  in  the 
works  of  God,  which  consists  in  the  progressive  development  of 
truth  by  slow  successive  steps  towards  the  final  result.  Faith, 
which  consists  in  the  first  instance  in  acting  upon  probabilities  or 
presumptions,  is  the  first  step  towards  the  mil  discovery  of  truth. 
*  By  faith,'  says  St.  Paul,  *  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
formed  by  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  made  of  things  which  do  appear.'  ™  Faith  must  precede  that 
process  of  inductive  reasoning  through  which  we  arrive,  step  by 
step,  at  the  discovery  of  causes  hidden  from  us,  through  the  know- 
le^e  of  the  efiects  which  flow  from  them.  Thus  it  is  that  we  arrive 
at  the  discovery  of  the  great  First  Cause  which  revelation  unfolds 
to  us.  And  in  the  study  of  His  works,  and  herein  of  language 
of  which  inspiration  is  predicated,  we  must  start  with  implicit 
faith  in  the  Record,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  appreciate,  one 
by  one,  those  evidences  of  design,  harmonising  with  principles  we 
already  know,  which  tend  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  original 
presumption. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  investigation.  One  of  the  leading 
discrepancies  objected  to  the  Genealogy  is  the  certain  omission  of 
three  kings  from  the  list  between  Joram  and  Ozias,  viz.,  Ahaziah, 
Joash,  and  Amaziah.  Considered  simply  as  an  omission,  the  dis- 
crepancy is  accounted  for  by  the  design  of  suiting  the  number  of 
names  to  the  previously  fixed  number  (the  choice  of  which  harmo- 
nises with  what  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect)  of  three  double 
hebdomads  of  generations.  From  Abraham  to  David  the  exact 
number  of  generations  which  the  Old  Testament  contains  is  four- 
teen," whilst  from  David  to  the  Captivity  the  number  of  generations 
mentioned  is  seventeen,®  of  which  the  three  above-named  are 
omitted  by  St.  Matthew.     That  the  omission  could  not   be  the 

»  Heb.  xi.  3. 

«  Gen.  XXV.  20,  21-26  (Cf.  1  Chron.  i.  34  j  ii.  I,  2).    Gen.xxzviil.  Cf.  I  Chron. 
ii.  1-4;  Kuthiv.  18-22. 
**  1  Chron.  iii.  10-17. 
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result  of  fraud  or  ignorance  is  clear,  from  the  consideration  that 
both  St  Matthew's  readers  and  the  Evangelist  himself  (as  his 
frequent  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  indicate)  were  versed 
in  the  ancient  Scriptures,  in  which  the  names  occur.  Though, 
therefore,  we  may  be  unable  to  point  out  with  assurance  any  prin- 
ciple indicative  of  the  divine  design  which  dictated  the  omission 
of  these  particular  names,  the  h  priori  objection  to  the  record 
which  is  based  upon  this  discrepancy  would  be  more  than  removed 
by  the  obvious  design  of  suiting  the  number  of  names  in  the 
second  tessarodecad  to  that  in  the  first,  and  the  consequent 
omission  of  names  which  had  no  remarkable  association  with 
them ;  the  term  67gvv7)(Te  being  legitimately  used  to  denote  the 
relationship  of  Joram  to  Ozias,  either  according  to  Scriptural 
precedents,^  as  his  lineal  ancestor  at  the  distance  of  so  many 
generations,  or,  more  strictly,  as  his  progenitor,  viz.,  the  grand- 
lather  of  his  grandfather. 

To  require  more  satisfaction  than  this  explanation  affords  (re- 
moving as  it  does  the  imputation  of  ignorance  or  fraud,  and  being 
consistent  with  the  presumption  that  some  deeper  design  may  have 
dictated  the  particular  omission)  would  be,  we  conceive,  to  claim  an 
a  priori  acquaintance  with  what  was  to  be  expected  in  an  inspired 
document,  to  which  no  finite  intellect  can  reasonably  lay  claim. 

Thus  much  being  established,  in  the  first  instance,  we  may  now 
inquire  whether  any  principle  can  be  assigned  on  which  the  par- 
ticular omission  itseli  can  be  explained  in  a  manner  harmonising 
analogously  with  the  divine  design. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  contain  the  promise  of  perpetuity  to 
the  throne  of  David  and  Solomon  convey  the  distinction  that  to 
David's  seed  that  promise  was  absolute,  whilst  to  Solomon  and  his 
descendants  it  was  conditional,  depending  for  its  realization  upon 
their  fidelity,  and  capable  therefore  of  being  transferred  to  another 
branch  of  tne  family  of  David,  if  the  iniquity  of  the  first  chosen 
line  provoked  (as  it  did  provoke)  the  withcfrawal.  The  special  sin 
which  led  to  the  reprobation  of  Solomon's  line  was  the  idolatry  of 
which  that  king  himself  set  the  first  example.  A  survey  of  the 
recorded  circumstances  connected  with  the  rise,  and  progress,  and 

^  Ezra  (ch.  vii.  1-5),  in  detailing  with  seeming  particularity  his  lineal  descent 
from  Aaron,  contracts  two  or  perhaps  more  generations  of  this  millennial  interval 
into  sixteen,  by  calling  himself  the  son,  not  of  Johanan  his  father,  but  of  Meraioth 
his  ancestor  at  the  distance  of  six  generations,  and  probably  also  by  calling  himself 
the  son  instead  of  the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Seraiah,  the  last  high  priest 
who  officiated  there,  as  we  read  in  Jer.  lii.  24-27,  (Cf.  I  Chron.  vi.  3-15.)  So  in 
I  Chron.  v.  3-6,  we  find  from  Reuben  the  first-born  of  Israel  to  the  captivity  of 
his  tribe  by  the  Assyrian  king  Tilgath-Pileser,  but  twelve  generations  at  most 
specified  (some  of  them  appearing  to  be  coUateral),  and  probably  only  nine  for  a 
period  of  nine  centuries ;  and  in  other  instances  lineal  descendants  are  spoken  of 
as  sons,  iv.  1,  compared  with  ii.  4,  5,  7,  18,  19,  50,  &c.  8iC,-^Miil,  p.  120. 
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revival,  after  its  temporary  suspension,  by  the  good  kbgs  of 
Judab,  of  the  ^irit  of  idolatry  in  tJie  royal  hae  imtil,  in^  Ihe  pers(m» 
of  Ahaz,  Manasseh,  and  Amon,  the  measure  of  the  iniqiuty  of  the 
house  of  Solomon  was  full,  will  show  that  the  reprobation  of  the 
^  seed  royal '  in  the  person  of  the  younger  Jechonias  was  the  final 
result,  towards  which,  the  idolatry  of  Solomon  and  his  successors 
had  been  approximaling,  and  which  the  good  successors  of  David 
had  but  for  a  time  averted."!  The  apostasy  of  Solomon^  firom  the 
worship  of  the  Lord  is  represented  as  the  originating  cause  of  the 
schism  of  the  ten  bribes,  and  herein  of  the  foundation  of  that  scbis- 
matical  worship  which,  though  not  properly  idolatrous  (inaemucb 
as  it  was  the  counl!erfeit  of  the  temple  worship),  brought  in  its 
train  the  establishment  of  the  idolatnr  of  Baal,  under  that  worst 
of  the  bad  kings  of  Israel,  who  sold  himself  to  work  wickedness^ 
and  in  whose  reign  the  great  Prophet  and  Ref(»iner  was  raised  up 
to  destroy  the  idolatrous  system,  even  as  Jehu  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  divine  judgment  upon  the  idolatrous 
house.  The  reign  of  Ahab  is  thus  plainly  distinguished  as  the 
memorable  epoch  when  the  results  of  Solomon's  apostasy,  origm*- 
ating  m  the  ^  sin  of  Jeroboam,'  had  reached  their  height  in  the 
pubhc  establishment  in  Israel  of  avowed  idolatry.  If,  then,  the 
mission  of  Elijah  and  Jehu  was  req:uired  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  these  circumstances,  might  not  the  destructive  influence  thus 
divinely  exerted,  be  legitimately  extended  to  those  of  Solomoii's 
seed  who  had  presumed  to  contract  a  legal  connection  with  the 
house  of  Ahab  ?  And,  since,  on  the  principle  of  the  second  com- 
Humdment,  the  destructive  effect  of  the  sin  of  idolatry  was  fa.  be 
extended  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  the  descendants  of 
the  idolatrous  house,  are  we  not  thus  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
possible  reason  for  the  obliteration  of  three  particular  kings  from 
the  list  of  Messiah's  legal  forefathers  mther  than  e.ff^  of  Ahaz, 
Manasseh,  and  Amon,  who  were  equally  if  not  more  impious? 
For,  by  the  marriage  of  Joram  with  Athaliah^  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  the  first  omitted  king  became,  as  he  is*  emphatically 
termed  in  2^  Kings  viii.  27,  '  the  aarv-in-law  of  the  house  of  Ahab.' 

*^  Dr.  Jackson  (book  ii.  chap,  xliv.)  notices  three  '  climacterical  seasons '  corre- 
j^onding  to  those  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  vineyard  (St.  Matt;  xxiii.  34-36% 
when  the  divine  visitations  of  the  house  of  Jndah  as  the  Lord's  pleasant  plant 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Isaiah  v.)  were  most  conspieuons,  viz.  {l)y 
at  Zachariah's  death,  when  Joash  had  been  re-engrafled  as  a  forlorn  plant  by 
Jehoiada  the  priest;  the  other  branches  of  the  'seed  royal'  having  been  cut  olf 
by  Athaliah,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  17-22.  (2)  The  carrying  away  to  Babylon  (2  Ghron. 
xxxvi.  15-17)  when  the  *  seed  royal '  of  Solomon's  house  dicscL  in  Jechonias,  and  the 
line  of  Nathan  was,  as  we  have  seen,  grafted  into  the  royal  stock :  and  (3),  Uie 
fullness  of  time,  when  out  of  the  royal  stock  of  Judah  the  righteous  brandi  came 
forth  as  *  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,*  the  royal  stock,  of  David  having  been  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  and  become  dead  by  the  suppression  efthe  Davidic  royalty. 
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In  connection  with  tbe  marriage  o£  Joraoi  with  Ahab's  daughter 
it  is  said  that  ^  the  Lord  would  not  desfcrx>y  the  house  of  David 
because  of  the  covenant  that  he  had  made  with  David,'  1  Chron. 
xxi.  6,  7.  Joram  was  spared,  therefore,  (though  not  without 
suffering  social  degradation)  as  Solomon  had*  been  under  similar 
cireumstances — 1  Kings  xi.  o2,  33,  34.  Of  Ahaziah,  however,  it 
is  said  that  the  house  of  Ahab  '  were  his  counsellors  after  the 
death  of  his  father  to  his  destruction '  (2  Chron.  xxii.  4)  by  Jehu, 
which  was  followed  by  the  destruction  by  Athaliah  of  all  the  ^  seed 
royal '  of  Solomon's  fine  except  Joash,  who  was  saved  by  the  wife 
of  Jehoiada  the  priest.  Since,  therefore,  the  full  execution  by 
Jehu  of  his  commission  in  the  destruction  of  Ahab  and  all  con* 
nected  with  his  idolatrous  house  (including  Ahaziah  and  his 
brethren)  was  rewarded  by  the  promise  that  his  children  to  the 
fourth  generation  should  sit  upon  l^e  throne  of  Isra&l  (2  Rings  x. 
30),  are  we  not  led  by  the  analogy  of  Holy  Scripture  to  recognise 
in  the  omission  of  the  generations  of  the  liiae  or  Solomon  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  a  genealogical  race  of  a  purel3r  legal  cha- 
racter (as  regards  the  Messiah)  a  probaUe  illustration  of  the 
carrying  out  in  its  apposite  aspect  of  the  principle  of  the  second 
commandment? 

We  now  approach  the  consideration  of  that  notable  discrepancy 
which  St.  Matthew's  Genealogical  Record-  shares  in  common  with 
St.  Luke's,  and  with  the  CHd  Testament  Scriptures,  from  which 
both  are  derived,  viz.,  the  discordance  between  the  number  of 
generations  from  Salomon  to  David,  and  the  chronology  of  the 
corresponding  neriod  so  &r  as  the  latter  admits  of  bemg  deter- 
mined by  the  following  data: — 

(1.)  The  specific  periods  of  years  of  servitude  and  rest  under 
the  judges,  which,  added  to  tiie  forty  years  of  Eli's  judgeship, 
make  up/ — 

(2.)  The  '  about  450 '  years  which  St.  Paul  m  Acts  xiii.  20 
assigns  to  the  Judges  ^  until  Samuel  the  Prophet.' 


'  Thus;— 

Servitade  under  GhushanrBishathaim 

lii.  8) 

Beat  under  Othnlel  (iii.  11) 
Servitade  under  Eglon  (iii.  14)    . 
Best  under  Ehud  (iii.  30)    . 

(In  these- 80  years  we  include,  tiie  Jpdge^ 
^ps  of  Sbamgar,  which  Joeephus  says 
lasted  1  year.) 
Servitade  under  Jabin  r  iv.  3), 
Best  under  Barak  (v.  31)  . 
Servitade  under  Midian  (vi.  l) 
Best  under  Gideon  (viii.  28) 
Jadgeahip  of  Abimelech  (iz.  22) 


Years. 
(Judg. 

.       8 
.     40 

.     18 
.     80 


20 
40 

7 
40 

3 


Carried  over 
-Cf.  Hervey,  p.  220. 


.  256 


Bron^t  over 
Judgeship  of  Tola  (Judg.  x.  2) 
Judgeship  of  Jair  (xk.  3) 
Servitude  under  Anunon  (x.  8) 
Judgeship  of  Jephtiiah  (xli.  ?) 
Juf^esbip  of  Ibzan  (xli.  9) 
Judgeship  of  Elon  (xli.  11) 
Judgeship  of  Abdon  (xli.  14) 
Servitude  under  the  Philistlnet  (xill.  1) 
Judgeship  of  Samson  (xv.  20 ;  xvi.  31) 


Judgeship  of  Eli 


Total 


Years. 
.  25« 
.  23 
.  22 
.  18 
6 
1 
.  10 
.  8 
.     40 

i.     20 

.  410 
.     40 


460 
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(3.)  The  specific  date  of  480  years  (1  Kings  vi.  1)  from  the 
Exodus  to  the  foundation  of  the  temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  Solo- 
mon's reign. 

(4.)  The  mention  of  300  years  in  Judg.  xi.  26  having  elapsed 
before  the  time  of  Jephthah  n*om  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  during 
which  *  Israel  abode  m  Heshbon  and  her  towns,  and  in  Aroer  and 
her  towns,  and  in  all  the  cities  that  be  along  by  the  coasts  of 
Amon,  i,  e,,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  near  the  Lake  Asphaltites. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  specific  periods  given  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  on  which  St.  Paul's  cueite  in  (2)  rests,  do  not  some  of  them 
synchronize,  but  are  continuous  and  successive  intervals,  then  the 
system  of  chronology  based  upon  the  addition  of  these  numbers 
(as  the  Jewish  system  which  St.  Paul  followed  was)  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  date  in  (3).  On  the  other  hand,  if  St.  Paul 
does  not  mean  consecutive  years,  then  the  date  in  (4)  tallies  sufifi- 
ciently  well  with  the  others. 

The  above  data  for  determining  the  chronology  between  the 
Exodus  and  David  are  therefore  consistent  with  themselves  on  the 
supposition  that  the  book  of  Judges  does  not  contain  a  series  of 
events  arranged  in  chronological  order  (of  which  the  sacred  nar- 
rative contains  internal  indications),*  but  that  some  of  the  specified 
periods  synchronize,  and  consequently  that  St.  Paul's  date  of  about 
450  years,  for  the  time  of  the  Judges,  was  not  intended  to  measure 
a  continuous  space  of  time,  but  was  adopted  as  a  measure  of  the 
several  periods  of  servitude  and  rest,  during  which  not  all  Israel 
together,  but  portions  of  them  at  the  same  or  difierent  times,  were 
subject.  That  date,  therefore,  measures  the  time  during  which 
that  part  of  the  divine  economy  was  on  the  whole  completed  in, 
which  was  worked  out  by  the  several  judges,  as  the  successors  of 
Joshua,  and  the  types  of  the  future  Saviour  of  Israel,  whose  con- 
quests and  the  rest  which  should  follow  them  they  severally  typi- 
fied. Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  whole  nation  under  one 
visible  monarchy,  it  might  be  agreeable  to  the  divine  purpose  in 
this  respect,  that  more  than  one  representative  of  the  future  deli- 
verer should  be  raised  up  at  the  same  time  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
land,  and  in  difierent  tribes,  and  that  the  record  in  which  the 
periods  of  their  judgeship  are  specified  should  be  constructed 
without  reference  to  the  law  of  succession  in  point  of  time.*  In  a 
period  when  servitude,  rest,  and  anarchy  prevailed  in  turns  more 

•  See  Judg.  ii.  where  (ver.  6)  Joshua,  "whose  death  was  recorded  in  i.  1,  is  again 
introduced  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the  tribes,  the  idolatry  and  consequent 
servitude  to  their  enemies,  which  took  place  after  his  death,  and  the  Judges  whom 
God  raised  up  as  his  successors  to  deliver  them,  and  under  whom  they  enjoyed 
rest.  The  principle  on  which  this  second  chapter  of  Judges  is  constructed  appears 
to  be  that  of  exhibiting  the  design  of  the  divine  economy  as  worked  out  by  the 
Judges,  to  whose  history  it  is  prefixed  accordingly. 
*  Cf.  note  •. 
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or  less  throughout  the  land,  adherence  to  chronological  order 
might  be  inconsistent  with  that  divine  design  in  reference  to  which 
(and  not  merely  to  arbitrary  standards  of  human  criticism)  —the 
perfection  of  Scripture,  as  tne  word  of  God,  must  be  determined. 

Now,  in  the  interval  between  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the 
establishment  of  the  throne  of  David,  the  divine  economy  in 
respect  to  the  Messiah  was,  as  it  were,  completely  worked  out  in 
type,  David  being  the  anointed  representative  of  Messiah,  and  as 
such  identified  with  him  in  the  language  of  inspiration.'^  This 
consideration  enables  us  to  discern  from  the  analogy  of  the  scheme 
of  revelation  as  afterwards  more  ftdly  developed,  the  probably 
mystical  character  of  the  numbers  given  by  St.  Paul  in  Acts  xiii. 
20,  since  450  years  for  the  judges  +  40  years  in  the  wilderness 
=  490  or  70  weeks  of  years,  the  same  as  the  prophetic  period 
which  was  to  elapse  between  the  decree  for  rebuilding  the  temple 
and  the  city,  and  the  coming  of  Messiah,  the  Prince,  the  Father 
of  the  age,  in  which  the  throne  of  David  was  to  be  finally  set  up 
for  ever. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
date  in  1  Bangs  vi.  1,  of  480  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the  fourth 
year  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  440  years  of  the  Septuagint  arising 
apparently  fi^m  the  close  association  (which  Scripture  sanc- 
tions) of  the  Exodus  with  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  so  leading 
to  the  omission  of  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness. 

The  result  is,  that  the  period  between  Salmon  (who,  as  the  son 
of  Nahshon,  a  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  wilderness,*  two 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  might  well,  as  regards 
chronology,  be  the  husband  of  Rahab)  at  the  time  of  the  entrance 
into  Canaan  under  Joshua  and  David,  consisted  of  about  400 
years.  Now,  the  genealogy  in  St.  Matthew  (agreeably  with  Ruth 
IV.  18-20,  1  Chron.  ii.  9-15,  and  St.  Luke,  iii.  31-3o)  gives  but 
four  generations  to  cover  this  space  of  time,  or  100  years  for  a 
generation  in  that  post-patriarchal  period. 

Such,  we  conceive,  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  nature  of  this 
discrepancy  to  which  this  genealogy,  in  common  with  that  in  St 
Luke,  and  with  the  Old  Testament  authorities,  from  which  both 
are  taken,  is  subject.  Dr.  Mill  observes  that  the  difficulty  is 
*  indeed  insuperable,  except  by  recurring  to  the  patriarchal  lon- 
gevity in  this  later  period,  if  it  be  assumed  as  certain  that  no 
generations  are  omittedJ  ^  Cfe  the  other  hand.  Lord  Arthur  Her- 
vey  proposes  to  cut  the  knot  by  contracting  the  period  of  the 
Judges  by  about  200  years,  a  result  which  mainly  depends  upon  a 
conjectural  (though  very  plausible)  emendation  of  the  text  of  Judg. 


Cf.  J.  S.  L .,  vol.  V.  p.  66,  note  '.        '  Numb.  i.  7 :  vii.  12-17.        ^  MiU,  p.  131. 
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XL  26,  where  he  would  read  '500  cities '  for  *  300  years.'  •  la  the 
absenoe  of  all  ftuthorittes  from  anoient  mss.  and  versicNiis  in  support 
of  this  emendatioQ,  the  latter  mode  of  fiolnog  the  discrefuiicy  is 
inadmissible  <m  auy  sound  piindiple  of  critioism;*  unless,  indeed, 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  preseat  text  is  so  grammatically  irregu- 
ilar  as  to  suggest  its  own  correction.  But  the  additional  emenda- 
tions and  iterations  which  the  adoption  of  this  solution  would 
make  further  necessary,^  are  too  serious  and  consid^able  to  allow 
us  to  acoept  it  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  the  text  of  Scripture  wiuch  the  Jewish  aaad  Christian  churdies 
have  handed  down  to  us  as  authentic 

We  might,  therefore,  be  content  to  leave  the  difficulty  as  one 
whidi,  being  concerned  with  a  race  of  men  living  under  a  miracu- 
lous Frovidenoe,  is  not  too  great  for  fiuth  to  surmount ;  and  to 
point  out  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  its  counterpart  in  the  works 
of  God,  in  nature,  and  in  Providence,  and  may  have  been  intended 
as  a  moral  test  for  the  discrimination  of  the  faithful  and  the  un- 
faithful members  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  of  which  the 
scheme  of  Revelation  is  the  highest  illustration. 

Let  us,  however,  first  turn  to  the  alternative  adopted  by  Dr. 
Mill,  as  that  in  which  alone  a  poi^ible  solution  of  the  discrepancy 
can  be  recognised  on  any  sound  principle  of  investigation. 

Instances  already  alleged  °  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  lor 
assuming  as  certain  that  the  chain  of  tiie  genealogy  betwe^t 
Salmon  and  David  is  complete  in  all  its  links.  Are  there,  then, 
any  grounds  for  presuming  that  generations  may  have  been 
omitted,  and,  if  so,  hetween  which  of  the  names  may  the  omissicm 
have  taken  place  ? 

The  book  of  Ruth  mentions  as  consecutive  links  Boaz,  Obed^ 
and  Jesse ;  and  the  term  ^father'  used  to  denote  the  relaticmi^p 

■  Henrey,  p.  238-241. 

'^  Bishop  Marsh  (Criticism  of  the  Bible,  sect.  x.  p.  258)  observes,  that '  einenda- 
tion  from  conjecture  should  never  even  be  attempted  till  all  other  remedies  ha^Ee 
&iled/    Cf.  ibid.  p.  241,  242.    '  The  woards  of  the  Greek  Testament  ought  in  no 

case  to  be  altered  by  conjecture But  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  means  of 

correcting  from  authority  are  l^s  ample  than  in  the  Greek  Testament,  and  conse- 
quently conjectural  emendation  ma^  be  allowed  in  the  former  though  not  iu  the 
latter.'  Bishop  Marsh  limits  this  hcense,  however^  so  as  to  Jaean  apparently  mucb 
the  same  as  what  we  have  expressed  above  in  regard  to  the  determination  of  the 
texts  of  Scripture  (viz.  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  provided  that  nothing  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  the  text  should  be  lost,  such  perfection  being  measured  by  its 
relation  to  the  divine  design)^  by  adding  (p.  242)  that  *■  before  we  have  recourse  to 
the  desperate  remedy  of  altering  an  author's  words  from  our  otjcn  conjecture,  we 
should  be  fully  eatisfied  that  no  ^nocfo  of  imfefyr^fo^ton  will  remove  the  difficulties 
which  may  present  themselves.'  Now  in  regard  to  il::  pired  language  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  words  of  One  whose  thoughts  are  infinitely  higher  and  deeper  than 
our  own,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can  be  '  fully  satisfied '  on  this  point 
who  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

>»  Hervey,  p.  251-253.  ""  Note  p. 
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of  Boaz  to  Obed,  and  of  Obed  to  Jesse,  might  pos^bly  consist 
with  the  supposition  that  one  or  more  generations  intervened ;  ^ 
but  there  are  other  considerations  which  render  that  supposition 
improbable.  David,  when  persecuted  by  Saul,  entrusted  his 
fatner'B  family  to  the  guardianship  of  the  King  of  Moab."  Now, 
on  what  principle  did  David  act  in  selecting  Moab  as  the  best 
place  of  refuge  for  his  father  ?  We  can  hajxlly  doubt  that  the 
relationship  wnich  had  been  cemented  between  the  house  of  Beth- 
lehem and  a  Moabitish  family,  if  the  memory  ef  Naomi's  ten 
years  sojourn  survived  in  the  family  of  Ruth  and  Orpah,  must 
have  been  concerned  in  influencing  his  choice.  Now,  on  the  sup- 
positioo  that  Boaz  was  the  grandfather  of  Jesse,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  David's  claim  upon  the  King  of  Moab,  and  far  its 
recognition  by  the  latter,  since  the  remembrance  of  his  rdatives 
must  bave  survived  in  the  minds  of  many  then  laving ;  and  the 
attachiaent  of  Oipaii  to  her  sister's  family  could  not  have  died 
away  with  her,  but  must  have  led  a  kindred  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy in  her  immediate  descendants.  It  is  less  easy,  however,  to 
account  for  the  dreumstance,  on  a  su|)po8ition  of  more  than  three 
generations  having  elapsed  aince  the  time  of  Ruth  and  Grpah. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  indications  which  lead  to  the  belief  that 
Salmon  and  Rahab  were  not  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Boaz,  as 
being  more  reasonable  than  the  otibierwise  inevitable  conclusion 
whic^  Dr.  Mill  gives  in  the  words  of  G.  J.  Vossius :  *  Sane  si 
annos  eomputemus,  agnoscemus  Boaz,  Obed,  et  caeteros,  cum 
gignerent,  jam  centenaries  fuisse.' 

The  «ta4;ement  in  the  opening  (^  the  Book  of  Ruth,  that  Elime* 
lech  lived  .at  Bethlehem  in  me  days  niien  the  Judges  ruled, 
seems  to  imply  that  the  settlement  at  Bethldiem  was  not  so  recent 
as  it  must  have  been  if  Boaz  wa*e  the  immediate  son,  and  not  the 
lineal  heir  at  the  disliance  of  some  generaiaons  of  Salmon,  the  first 
loird  of  !l&3thlehenL  ^  The  fact  that  tibe  time  must  have  been  one 
of  peaise  m  relation  to  the  Moabites,  suggests  that  the  events  must 
hav«  £sJlen  after  the  300  years  m^Ettioned  in  Judg.  xi.  26,  as 
having  elapsed  previous  to  the  time  of  Jephtha;h,and  during  which 
the  wairs  with  the  Mos^tttes,  Ammonites,  and  Midianiies  took 
place,  tiaese  nations  being  appai^eotly  in  some  way  connected  in 
their  opposition  to  Israel^  In  harmony  with  tl^  chronological 
co^isideration,  we  find  that  several  of  the  Jewish  authorities  assert 
the  identity  of  Boaz  with  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem,  who  succeeded 
J^hthah,  and  was  buried  at  Bethlehem,  which  '  all  the  Jews '  ^ 


■^r-"^**^'*^^ 


*  Cf.  note  P.  .         •  1  Sam.  xxii.  8,  4. 

'  This  is  well  argued  by  Lord  A.  Hervey  in  *The  Genealogies,  &c.'  pp.  280-233. 

«  Mill,  p.  133,  note  *». 
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take  to  be  Bethlehem  Ephratah  of  Judah.  This  supposition  would 
require  the  insertion  of  several  generations  to  fill  up  the  period 
from  Othniel  to  Jephthah. 

To  this  view  it  is  objected,''  that  since  Boaz  and  Ruth  were  cer- 
tainly the  father  and  mother  of  Obed,  therefore  St.  Matthew  must 
have  intended  us  to  infer  that  Salmon  and  Rahab  were  the  imme- 
diate parents  of  Ruth.  If  there  were  no  obvious  reason  suggested 
by  the  divine  design  for  the  juxtaposition  of  Rahab  and  Ruth 
(such  as  there  evidently  is  in  the  marked  introduction  into  the  list 
of  two  such  names),  the  objection  might  have  appeared  to  possess 
weight  But  the  possibility  of  Salmon  and  Rahab  not  being 
the  parents  of  Boaz,  being  established  by  instances  already  alluded 
to,*  a  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  intervening  generations  is  to 
be  found  in  the  twofold  association  which  the  close  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  Gentilesses  was  calculated  to  suggest  to  the  Israelite 
versed  in  the  ancient  Scriptures.  Would  he  not  thus  be  prepared 
to  discern  the  gathering  unto  Messiah  of  the  Gentile  church, 
viewed  under  the  twofold  aspect  in  which  the  two  Gentile  mothers 
were  its  fitting  representatives,  viz.,  as  saved  from  the  destruction 
of  the  world  by  faith  in  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  as  called  to 
forget  her  own  people  and  her  father's  house  preparatory  to  her 
adoption  (as  was  more  prominently  signified  in  the  marriage  of 
Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter)  as  the  spouse  of  the  eternal 
King  who  was  to  spring  forth  from  the  house  of  Bethlehem.^ 

It  has  also  been  objected  "  that  there  are  synchronical  genealo- 
gies, which  all  correspond  within  three  or  four,  with  that  of  David 
during  the  time  in  question ;  and  that  this  excess  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  when  we  reflect  that  '  Boaz  when  he  begat  Obed,  and 
Jesse  when  he  begat  David,  were  both  far  advanced  in  years.' 
It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  no  conclusion  can  fairly  be  based 
on  premises  which  assume  the  completeness  ^  of  the  synchronical 
lists  referred  to,  and  the  absence  in  all  of  them  of  advanced  age  at 
the  time  of  generation.  There  are,  moreover,  deficiencies  in  these 
genealogies  subsequent  to  the  time  of  David,  which  justify  the 
presumption  that  generations  may  have  been,  and  probably  were, 
omitted  during  the  interval  in  question. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  no  fatal  objection 
to  the  recognition  in  the  supposition  of  names  having  been  de- 
signedly omitted  from  the  ancient  and  from  the  evangelical  records 


^  Hervey,  p.  207.  »  Cf.  note  p.  ^  Cf.  p.  68-71. 

"»  Hervey,  p.  209-214. 

^  Cf.  note  P.  May  not  the  genealogies  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  con- 
structed in  reference  to  different  scales  of  numbers  (as  in  St.  Matthew)  which  have 
some  mystical  meaning,  so  that  the  contraction  of  the  real  number  of  generations 
was  the  resiUt  of  the  design  of  suiting  the  recorded  number  to  the  previously  fixed 
scale? 
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of  this  part  of  the  genealogy,  of  that  amount  of  reasonable  proba- 
bility which  is  all  that  can  be  required  for  the  full  vindication  of 
the  inspired  character  of  this  portion  of  the  record.  But  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  alternative,  the  difficulty  is  not  such  as  to 
place  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  faith,  which, 
considering  that  a  miraculous  Providence  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  conception  and  birth  of  the  heirs  of  the  house  of  Bethle- 
hem, from  whom  David,  and  the  greater  son  of  David  were  to 
come,  has  sufficient  groimds  to  rest  on  for  the  recognition  of  the 
absolute  perfection  of  this  part  of  the  Record,  viewed  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  divine  design.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surface  of  the 
genealogy,  as  regards  its  relation  to  the  received  chronology,  does 
certainly  present  that  degree  of  improbability  on  which  one  wanting 
in  faith,  or  whose  will  was  previously  prejudiced  against  the  truth, 
might  be  led  to  rest  the  justification  of  his  infidelity.  That  an 
inspired  document  should  be  characterised  by  this  double  feature, 
answering  to  the  divine  design  of  revealing  to  some  what  is  hidden 
from  others,  or  that  such  a  moral  test  for  the  discrimination  of  the 
faithful  and  unfaithful  members  of  God's  moral  government,  should 
have  been  provided  Hy  its  peculiar  structure,  is  just  what  the 
analogy  of  God's  works  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

It  remains  for  us  to  advert  to  the  concluding  portion  of  St. 
Matthew's  list  from  Zorobabel  to  Joseph,  which,  compared  with 
the  parallel  part  of  St.  Luke,  and  with  1  Ghron.  iii.  19, 20,  will  be 
seen  to  contain  but  one  name  (Matthan  or  Matthat)  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke,  and  none  which  can  be  identified  with  the  names  of 
Zorobabel's  descendants  in  Chronicles.  The  time  from  Zorobabel 
to  Christ  being  five  centuries  and  a  half,  and  about  the  same  as  the 
period  from  David  to  Zorobabel,  would  require  not  less  than  twenty 
generations,  which  is  the  number  given  by  St.  Matthew  for  the 
latter  period.  This  portion  of  St.  Matthew's  list  is  evidently, 
therefore,  cut  short  of  about  half  the  number  of  generations,  the 
omission  of  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  first  instance,  as  in 
former  cases,  on  a  supposition  answering  to  the  divine  design. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  names  from  Abiud  to  Joseph  en- 
ables us  to  discern  an  etymological  connection  between  them  and 
the  house  of  Nathan,  the  royal  line  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
the  family  of  Aaron.®  Now,  it  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to 
give  cognominal  epithets  identical  or  etymologicaJly  connected 
with  names  of  the   families  into   which   persons  receiving  such 

o  Hervey,  p.  130-135.  Cf.  chap.  yi.  and  p.  36-39.  The  fact  alluded  to  accounts 
for  the  early  rise  of  the  opinion  that  the  names  in  St.  Matthew's  list  were  fictitious, 
and  only  designed  to  signify  the  union  of  the  kiugly  and  priestly  offices  in  the 
person  of  Christ ;  and  also  for  Uie  mythical  theory  of  Strauss  and  others  which 
Dr.  MiU  has  refuted. 
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epithets  were  adopted,  or  with  which  affinity  had  been  contracted. 
The  affinity  between  the  house  of  David  and  the  family  of  Aaron 
had  been  cemented  by  frequent  marriages  from  the  time  when 
Aaron  himself  married  Elisheba,  the  sister  of  Naashon,  to  the 
marriage  of  Jehosheba,  daughter  of  King  Joram,  with  Jehoiada 
the  high  priest.  We  know,  moreover,  that  no  idea  was  more 
cherished  oy  the  Jews  during  the  suppression  of  the  Davidic 
royalty  than  that  which  connected  with  the  line  of  the  heads  of 
the  house  of  David  the  fulfilment  of  the  Promise  respecting  Mes- 
siah, who,  in  the  character  of  the  Branch,  was  to  unite  in  His 
Person  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices.  We  are  thus  led  to  expect 
the  adoption,  in  regard  to  the  le^timate  representatives  of  the 
house  of  David  after  Zorobabel,  of  the  above  mode  of  preserving 
the  memory  of  the  royalty  assured  to  Judah  and  of  the  priesthood 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedech,P  which  should  belong  to  the 
future  descendant  who,  as  the  Branch,  should  spring  forth  from  a 
stem  of  Jesse,  when  the  first  royal  stock  had  been  cut  down  and 
become  dead  in  the  person  of  Jechonias. 

Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  names  Abiud,  Eliakim,  Azof, 
Sadoc,  Achim,  Eliud,  Eleazar,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  indicate  by  their 
etymology  the  connection  of  the  persons  who  bore  them  with  the 
family  of  Nathan,  and  by  adoption,  with  the  royal  line  of  Solo- 
mon, and  also  with  the  familv  of  Aaron.  The  coincidence  of  St. 
Matthew's  list  with  St.  Luke's  in  Mattfaan  or  Matthat  is  ex* 
plained,  with  most  probability,  on  the  supposition  that  on  the 
failure  in  Eleazar  of  the  line  of  Zorobabel's  second  son,  Hananiah 
(through  whom  the  series  of  the  heads  of  David's  house  proceeded 
after  the  captivityY'i  the  legal  succession  devolved  upon  Matthan, 

Srince  of  another  branch  of  Nathan's  line.  The  oidy  remaining 
ifficulty  requiring  adjustment  is  the  fact  of  the  double  paternity 
,of  Matthan,  the  father  of  Jacob,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  of 
Heli,  ax^cording  to  St.  Luka  Julius  Afticanus,  a  trustworthy 
Christian  writer  in  Palestine  early  in  the  third  centuiy,  mentions 
a  tradition  derived  from  persons,  who  from  their  kindjred  to  our 
Lord  were  called  Desposyni,  to  the  effect  (in  connection  with 
other  details)  that  Jacob  and  Heli  were  brothers,  and  that  Hell 
dying  childless,  Jacob  married  his  widow  and  begat  Joseph,  who 
was  thus  reckoned  as  naturally  the  son  of  Jacob  and  legally  of 

p  The  &ct  of  Melchisedech  having  no  genealogy  or  recorded  descent,  is  one 
point  in  which  he  was  assimilated  to  Christ  as  St.  Paul  speaks,  Heb.  vii.  3,  6,  so 
that  the  priesthood  of  Christ  is  like  Melchisedech's  *  unchangeable '  (airapafiaTos, 
V.  24),  i,e,  did  not  pass  by  genealogical  descent  to  Christ,  as  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
did  to  those  who  inherited  it. 

^  For  in  1  Chron.  iii.  Hananiah's  line  is  pursued  at  least  to  the  eighth  genera- 
tion, whereas  no  son  of  Meshullam  is  recorded,  and  the  Prince  of  David  in  Ezra's 
line  was  also  of  Hananiah's  family. 
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Heli.  (Deut.  xxv.  5-10.)  Africanus  expresses  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  statement  in  the  fonn  in  which  he  had  received 
it/  and  adopts  it  as  a  whole  on  the  ground  that  he  does  not  think 
that  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  discovered.*  St  Am- 
brose, however,  in  citing  the  tradition,  represents  Heli  as  the  real 
and  Jacob  the  legal  father  of  Joseph.*  And  as  this  supposition 
agrees  with  the  principles  on  which  the  genealogies  have  been 
shown  to  be  constructed,  we  may  be  allowed,  on  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Airicanus  himself,  and  without  surrendering  the  histori- 
cal foundation  of  the  story  as  our  support,  to  adopt  St.  Ambrose's 
statement  as  the  truth. 

The  resulting  view  of  this  portion  of  the  genealogy  in  St  Mat- 
thew, to  which  the  above  considerations  conduct  us,  is  precisely 
analogous  to  that  which  was  deduced  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  St.  Luke's  list  in  explanation  of  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  two  genealogies  in  David  and  SalathieL  The 
coincidence  of  the  lists  in  Matthan  or  Matthat  is  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  Abiud  and  his  successors  in  St  Matthew's  list 
were  the  legal  heirs  of  Zorobabel  (the  names  being  cognominal 
epithets  of  the  descendants  of  that  prince  mentioned  in  Chronicles), 
and  on  the  failure  of  Hananiah*s  line  in  Eleazar,  Matthan,  the 
prince  of  another  branch  of  the  family,  became  the  legal  heir. 
Matthan  (as  Africanus's  tradition  indicates)  had  two  sons,  Jacob 
and  Heli,  the  former  of  whom  died  without  male  issue.  Heli 
would  therefore  marry  Jacob's  widow,  and  the  result  of  that 
marriage,  viz.,  Joseph,  would  be  the  legal  heir  of  Jacob. 

Such  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  genealogy,  which  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
neither  Abiud  nor  any  of  his  successors  can  be  identified  with  any 
of  the  names  of  Zorobabel's  descendants  in  Chronicles  whilst, 
until  we  arrive  at  Matthan,  they  differ  also  from  those  given  by 
St-  Luke.  The  notions  of  the  Jews  as  regards  the  signincancy  of 
proper  names,  and  their  practice  accordingly  of  giving  more  than 
one  name  to  their  children,  especially  in  cases  of  adoption  into  or 
affinity  with  other  families,  have  their  most  probable  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  case  before  us,  where  such  cherisned  associations  were 
concerned  as  those  which  attached  themselves  to  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  house  of  David  from  whom  the  future  Branch  wa& 
to  come. 


*  He  omits  Levi  and  Matthat  from  St.  Luke's  list,  -which  accounts  for  his  speak- 
ing of  the  latter  as  of  Solomon's  house ;  but,  with  the  true  reading,  the  questions 
for  resolution  are,  first,  the  double  paternity  of  Matthan  or  Matthat  (the  son  of 
Levi  the  son  of  Melchi  in  St.  Luke's  list,  and  of  Eleazer  the  son  of  Eliud  in  St 
Matthew's),  and  then  the  relationship  of  Joseph  to  Jacob  and  Heli. 

•  Hervey,  p.42-44.    Cf.  Mill,  p.  186,  &c.  »  Mill,  p.  190. 
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The  abore  solution  ia  based  on  the  application  of  principles 
which  (in  respect  to  the  omission  of  generations  and  the  case  of 
Jechonias)  have  had  their  certain  exemplification  in  other  parts 
of  the  genealogy :  the  brotherhood  of  Jacob  and  Heli  being  indi- 
cated by  the  tradition  of  Africanus.  Owing  to  the  want  of  an 
inspired  record  to  guide  us  during  this  interval,  and  the  loss  of  the 
previously  existing  genealogies  at  the  great  dispersion,  we  cannot, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  expected  to  adduce  the  same  de- 
gree of  positive  evidence  in  support  of  this  solution  which  was 
brought  to  bear  in  the  case  of  Jechonias.  It  is  enough  that  tra- 
ditional evidence  goes  to  confirm  the  result  to  which  the  structure 
of  the  genealogy  conducts  u&  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  con- 
flicting evidence,  we  venture  to  extend  our  argument  from  analogy 
to  this  portion  of  the  genealogy  also,  as  indicative,  by  its  structure, 
of  the  divine  design  of  developing  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful 
Israelites  the  true  idea  of  the  Messianic  Royalty,  which  should  be 
restored  in  the  Person  of  the  righteous  Branch,  of  whom  Zorobabel 
was  in  this  respect  the  most  eminent  Representative,  and  who 
*  should  sit  as  a  Priest  upon  His  Throne.' 

There  is  one  general  objection  which  reouires  our  attention, 
viz.,  that  there  is  a  manifest  incongruity  in  Messiah's  right  '^  to 
the  throne  of  David  resting  upon  a  genealogy  which  does  not 
itself  prove  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  David,  because  it  does 
not  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  Virgin  was  espoused  to  Joseph 
that  she  was  of  the  house  of  David,  inasmuch  as  the  law  prohibited 
marriages  into  other  tribes  only  in  the  case  of  heiresses  who  were 
without  brothers,*  and  there  is  no  proof  that  our  Lord's  mother 
came  under  that  description. 

In  meeting  this  objection,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
since  the  Gospels  contain  explicit  statements  of  the  real  descent  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  David,  there  was  no  necessity  that  the  Virgin*s 
genealogy  should  be  recorded,  however  we  might  have  expected, 
on  a  priori  grounds,  that  such  would  be  the  case.  We  might, 
therefore,  be  content  (with  St.  Chrysostom,  whom  Dr.  Mill  follows 
in  this  particular)  with  referring  tlus  feature  of  the  genealogy  to 
the  divme  design  of  reserving,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  the 
knowledge  of  His  supernatural  conception  (which  was  known  at 
first  only  to  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  to  the  parents  of  the  Baptist) 
from  the  carnal-minded  Jew,  who  was  thus  prevented  from  in- 
dulging in  the  calumny  which  his  hatred  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
might  have  suggested,  and  which  was  suggested  to  the  reprobate 

"  Ezek.  xxi.  27,  Cf.  Gen.  xlix.  See  the  learned  criticism  on  these  passages  in 
notes  to  p.  176  of  Mill's  *  Vindication.* 

'  In  order  that  the  estate  might  not  go  out  of  the  tribe,  and  so  confuse  the  in- 
heritance^  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  Numb.  xxxi.  6-9. 
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Jews  of  a  later  period,  when  that  fact  was  generally  received  as 
Christian  doetrine.y 

But  there  are  also  considerations  which  lead  to  the  helief  that 
St  Matthew's  list  may  belong  legally  to  our  Lord's  mother  also. 
Epiphanius'  tells  us  that  'l^anther  was  a  name  of  Jacob,  the 
father  of  Joseph  and  Cleophas,  whilst  another  tradition  (cited  by 
John  Damascene  *)  says  that  Joachim,  the  father  of  the  Virgin, 
was  the  son  of  Bar-Panther,  the  son  of  Panther.  When,  then,  we 
consider  what  the  fact  of  her  being  espoused  to  Joseph  would 
explain,  riz.,  that  the  Virgin  was  probably  an  heiress  without  bro- 
thers, and  so  entitled  to  inherit  for  herself  (and,  as  Dr.  Mill 
observes,  tradition  is  very  constant  to  this  being  the  fact),  and 
again,  that  Jacob  had  probably  no  sons  ;  when  further  we  reflect 
that  Cleophas  married  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  are  we  not  almost 
driven  to  the  following  conclusion  as  supplying  a  highly  probable 
foundation  for  the  traditional  evidence  above  cited,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  fully  meets  the  difficulty  raised  on  this  point,  viz., 
that  the  Virgin  and  her  sister  Mary  were  the  daughters  of  Jacob, 
and  were  respectively  married  by  Joseph  and  Cleophas  ?  Joseph 
and  Mary  being  cousins  would,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  in  such  cases,  be  betrothed  to  one  another,  and  the  genealogy 
would  thus  be  that  of  our  Lord's  mother  as  well  as  of  Joseph. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  a  priori  expecta- 
tion that  the  list  of  Christ's  legal  ancestors  would  be  those  of  his 
real  rather  than  of  his  reputed  parent,  appears  to  have  every  pro- 
bability in  its  favour,  resting  as  it  does  on  premises  which  have 
a  striking  concurrence  of  traditional  evidence  in  favour  of  its 
being  the  historical  foundation  of  the  traditions  in  question,^  and 
according  fully  with  the  divine  design  of  revealing  to  the  faithful 
Israelite  what  was  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  his 
nation.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  structure  of  jthe  genealogy  must  be 
admitted  to  be  characterised,  as  regards  its  relation  to  Joseph  and 
Mary,  by  this  twofold  feature ;  and  our  argument  is  thus  rendered 
complete. 

Having  thus  completed  our  survey  of  St.  Matthew's  Record  of 
the  Genealogy,  and  of  those  circumstances  of  the  Nativity  with 

^  Mill,  notes  to  pp.  89-90.  *  Haeres.  78. 

*  S.  I.  Damasc.  de  fide  Orthod.  lib.  iv.  cap.  15. 

i>  In  dealing  with  traditional  evidence  we  have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  mean 
between  the  two  extremes  of  regarding  it  as  historically  worthless,  and  of  adapting 
the  structure  of  tiie  genealogy  to  suit  it.  A  comparison  of  early  tradition  with 
authentic  records  may  often  atford  a  clue  to^  the  discovery  of  the  historical  founda- 
tion on  whidi  the  former  rests.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  recognise  the  use 
of  early  tradition  as  the  best  credential  in  favour  of  the  true  mode  of  iuterpretation 
of  the  inspired  records  of  the  New  Testament. 
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which  it  may  be  properly  aesociated  (included  in  chap.  i.  18-25 ; 
ii.  1-12),  it  is  for  the  reader  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the 
presumption  which  the  argument  affords  in  &vour  of  the  inspirar 
tion  of  this  portion  of  the  evangelical  records ;  the  main  points  to 
be  kept  in  view  being  the  correct  definition  of  the  general  design 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  gift  of  inspiration  to  the  Evangelists, 
and  the  indications  of  that  design  which  have  been  brought 
to  view,  (1)  from  an  analo^cal  examination  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  Record  to  minds  occupying  the  point  of  view  common 
to  the  early  Hebrew  Christians,  and  to  the  church  at  large,  which 
has  inherited,  and  '  been  instructed,'  as  they  from  childhood  had 
been,  in  the  ancient  Scriptures  to  which  (as  we  have  seen)  the  first 
Gospel  has  a  special  relation ;  and  (2)  by  the  establishment  of  the 
proposition  enunciated  at  the  opening  of  this  article,  '  that,  viewed 
m  relation  to  the  divine  design,  the  difilculties  and  discrepancies 
which  St  Matthew's  Record  presents,  admit  at  least  of  a  possible 
or  probable  solution,  consistently  with  their  being  the  results  of  a 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Record ;  and  that  they  have,  more  or 
less,  an  appreciable  bearing  on  the  divine  design  in  the  gift  of 
inspiration  to  the  Evangelist,  consisting,  as  we  now  venture  to 
add,  in  the  twofold  use,  of  logical  difficmties  and  discrepancies  in 
testing  and  developing  the  character  both  of  the  believer  and 
the  infidel,  C.  G. 
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DISCREPANCY   AND    INSPIRATION    NOT 

INCOMPATIBLE. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  Four  Gospels  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  minute  but  irreconcileable  discrepancy  of 
statement,  both  with  regard  to  the  order  and  connection  and  details 
of  the  facts  recorded,  and  in  reference  also  to  the  sayings  and 
discourses  of  our  Lord ;  that  discrepancy  of  statement,  however 
minute  and  however  unimportant  in  itself,  is  inconsistent  with  Inspi- 
ration ;  and  that  the  writings  therefore  in  which  such  discrepancy 
is  found,  whatever  their  value  as  a  whole,  and  as  the  production  of 
honest  and  well-intentioned  men,  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as 
inspired. 

JNow  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  in  the  Gospels  a  very 
great  amount  of  apparent,  and  indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  even  of 
real  discrepancy  ;  but  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  question,  first, 
that  discrepancies  have  in  many  instances  been  imputed  where  none 
exist ;  and  secondly,  where  there  is,  or  may  seem  to  be,  even  real 
discrepancy,  that  such  discrepancy  may  always  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  without  impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  any  one  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  without  impeachment,  also,  of  the  fact  of 
their  having  written  by  divine  inspiration. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  instances  are  those  which  respect  the 
order  in  which  the  events  recorded  appear  to  be  represented  as 
having  happened/  These,  it  is  granted,  are  very  numerous — so 
numerous  as,  at  first  sight,  to  be  even  startling.  If  the  Evange- 
lists had  professed  to  relate  the  occurrences  recorded  by  them, 
always,  and  without  exception,  in  the  very  order  of  their  occur- 
rence, it  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  vindicate  them  from  the 
charge  of  frequent  contradiction.  Thus — we  give  only  a  few 
instances  out  oi  very  many — if  we  take  St.  Matthew  for  our  guide, 
our  Lord  having  delivered  what  is  commonly  called  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  seems  to  be  represented  by  him  in  the  chapter  following, 
as  having  immediately  after,  and  on  the  same  day,  healed  first  a 
certain  leper  on  his  way  to  Capernaum  (viii.  1-4) ;  then,  entering 
into  Capernaum,  the  centurion's  servant  (ver.  5-13) ;  then,  entering 
into  Peter's  house,  Peter's  wife's  mother  (ver.  14,  15) ;  then,  when 
even  was  come,  many  others  (ver.  16,  17) ;  and  then,  to  avoid  the 
jH^ssure  of  the  multitude,  to  have  entered  Into  a  ship,  and  to  have 
crossed  over  into  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes  (ver,  18  to  end) ; 
whilst  according  to  St  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  these  several  events 
appear  to  have  happened  on  as  many  several  days  (see  Mark  i. 
21-45  ;  iv.  35  to  end  of  chapter ;  v.  1-20 ;  and  Luke  iv.  38-44 ;  v. 
12-16  ;  vi.  20-49  ;  vii.  1-10 ;  and  viii.  22-40),  and  some  of  them 
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at  considerable  intervals.  Between  the  healing  of  Peter's  wife's 
mother,  for  instance,  (Mark  i.  30,  and  Luke  iv.  38,)  and  the 
healing  of  the  leper  (Mark  i.  40,  and  Luke  v.  12),  our  Lord 
appears  to  be  represented  by  St  Mark  (i.  38,  39 ;  see  also  Luke 
iv.  44)  as  going  into  the  next  towns  and  preaching  throughout 
all  Galilee;  whilst  between  the  healing  of  the  leper  (Marki.  40-45, 
and  Luke  v.  12-15)  and  the  crossing  over  into  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  with  its  attendant  circumstances  (Mark  iv.  35,  and 
Luke  viii.  22),  we  have,  in  chapters  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  of  St.  Mark, 
and  in  chapters  v.  16,  to  viii.  21,  of  St.  Luke,  the  record  of  very 
many  seemingly  intermediate  events,  which  by  St.  Matthew  are 
recorded  in  a  totally  different  connection.  (See  those  chapters 
in  full.)  • 

But  St.  Matthew  does  not  actually  state  that  the  order  in  which 
he  relates  these  circumstances  was  the  very  order  in  which  they 
happened.  He  seems  to  do  so ;  but  he  only  seems.  He  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  it  was.  Our  Lord  having  delivered  the  dis- 
course called  tne  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  St.  Matthew,  in  connection 
with  that  Sermon,  simply  tells  us  in  the  chapter  that  follows,  that 
*  when  he  was  come  down  from  the  mountain,  great  multitudes 
followed  him '  (viii.  1)  ;  and  then,  but  without  any  such  connecting 
particle  as  to  denote  identity  of  time,  goes  on  to  say : — 

■  The  contents  of  these  chapters  are  as  follows : — 

Mark,  chap.  ii. — 1.  Christ  'after  some  days'  enters  again  into  Capemanm,  and 
healeth  one  sick  of  the  palsy ;  13,  he  goes  forth  again  by  the  sea-side,  and  teaches 
the  multitude ;  14,  passing  by,  he  calte  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  custom ;  15, 
eateth  with  publicans  and  sinners ;  18,  excuseth  his  disciples  for  not  fasting;  and, 
going  through  the  corn-fields  on  the  &ibbath  day,  for  plucking  the  ears  of  com. 

Mark,  chap.  iii.  1 .  He  again  entereth  into  the  synagogue  and  healeth  the  withered 
hand ;  7,  withdraws  himself  with  his  disciples  to  the  sea ;  13,  goeth  up  into  a 
mountain  and  chooseth  his  twelve  Apostles ;  22,  is  accused  of  casting  out  devils  by 
Beelzebub  ;  31,  his  mother  and  his  brethren  seeking  him,  he  showeth  who  are  his 
brother  and  sister  and  mother. 

Mark,  chap.  iv. — 1.  Again  teacheth  by  the  sea-side;  3,  delivers  and  explains 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  and  other  parables ;  35,  on  the  same  day,  when  the  even 
was  come,  he  crosses  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  rebukes  the  wind. 

Luke,  chap.  v.  16  to  end. — 16,  Christ  withdraweth  into  the  wilderness;  18,  be 
healeth  one  sick  of  the  palsy ;  27,  calls  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  custom ;  30, 
eateth  with  publicans  and  sinners ;  33,  excuseth  his  disciples  for  not  fasting. 

Luke,  chap.  vi. — 1.  Groing  through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he  ex- 
cuseth his  disciples  for  plucking  the  ears  of  com  ;  6,  entering  into  the  synagogue 
'  on  another  Sabbath,'  he  healeth  the  withered  hand ;  13,  chooseth  the  twelve 
Apostles ;  20,  delivers  the  sermon  commonly  called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or 
a  summary  of  the  same. 

Luke,  chap.  vii. — I.  Enters  into  Capernaum;  2,  heals  the  centurion's  servant; 
11,  'the  day  after,'  enters  tiie  city  of  Nain  and  raiseth  the  widow's  son;  19, 
John  the  Baptist  sendeth  two  of  ms  disciples  to  Jesus ;  36,  a  woman  anointeth 
the  feet  of  Jesus. 

Luke,  chap.  viii. — 1.  Goeth  with  the  twelve  'throughout  every  city  and  village 
preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;'  4,  delivers  and  explains  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  and  other  parables;  19,  his  mother  and  his  brethren  seeking 
him,  he  showeth  who  are  his  brother  and  sister  and  mother. 
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*  2*  And  behold  there  came  a  leper  and  worshipped  him,  saying, 
Xiord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean. 

'  3.  And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched  him,  saying,  I  will ; 
be  thou  clean.     And  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed. 

*  4.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  See  thou  tell  no  man,  but  go  thy  way, 
shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded  for 
a  testimony  unto  them. 

*  5.  And  when  Jesus  was  entered  into  Capernaum,  there  came  unto 
him  a  centurion  beseeching  him, 

*  6.  Saying,  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home  sick  of  the  palsy, 
grievously  tormented. 

^  7.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  will  come  and  heal  him. 

*  8.  The  centurion  answered  and  said,'  &c.  •  .  . 

*  13.  And  his  servant  was  healed  in  the  selfsame  hour. 

'14.  And  when  Jesus  was  come  into  Peter's  house,  he  saw  his  wife's 
mother  laid  and  sick  of  a  fever, 

'  15.  And  he  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  left  her  ;  and  she  arose 
and  ministered  unto  them. 

'16.  And  when  the  even  was  come,  they  brought  unto  him  many  that 
were  possessed  with  devils ;  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word 
and  healed  all  that  were  sick. 

'  17.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses. 

'18.  And  when  ^  Jesus  saw  great  multitudes  about  him,  he  gave 
commandment  to  depart  unto  &e  other  side.  And  a  certain  scribe 
came,  &c.  &c.'  (viii.  2-19.) 

But  so  far  as  the  connecting  phrases  *  And  behold,'  or  '  And 
when,'  are  concerned,  these  several  occurrences  may  have  happened 
in  immediate  succession,  or  they  may  not.  The  only  two  events 
that  are  clearly  represented  by  bt.  Matthew  as  having  happened 
upon  the  same  day,  and  in  close  succession,  are  the  healing  of 
Peter's  wife's  mother,  and,  '  when  the  even  was  come,'  the  healing 
of  the  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils ;  and  with  reference 
to  these  two,  the  statements  of  St.  Mark  (i.  32),  and  of  St.  Luke 
(iv.  40),  are  precisely  the  same  as  that  given  by  St.  Matthew.  At 
first  sight,  indeed,  the  crossing  over  into  the  country  of  the  Gerge- 
senes  in  consequence  of  the  '  great  multitudes  that  were  about 
him,'  seems  also  to  be  represented  by  St.  Matthew  as  having  taken 
place  upon  the  evening  oi  this  same  day — so  seemfe,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  accounts  given  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  the  former 
of  whom  virtually  and  almost  expressly  tells  us  that  between  the 
healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother,  and  the  crossing  over,  with  its 

,         »»!  —  ■■■■!       -■»       ■  ■  n  M       ^1  ■■■        ■■■■         I       ■i.wi  p^— ^»  ■■■■■■!  ■■■^1  !■■ ,  »■!.  I         ^^^-^— ^— ^^ 

^  In  the  common  Authorized  Version,  the  translation  is,  in  this  instance, 

*Now  when;'  but  *And  when'  is  more  literal.     *Now  when'  would  seem  to 

denote  an  identity  of  time,  which  the  Greek  fails  to  express,  and  which  the 

parallel  accounts  of  St.  Mark  and  St  Luke,  as  already  remarked,  seem  to  disprove. 

And  when'  is  therefore,  we  think,  preferable.  • 
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attendant  circumstanoee,  there  was  a  long  interval  of  very  many 
days  (i.  29  iy.  35),  and  the  latter  of  whom  implies  as  much 
(iy.  38  to  yiii.  22),  almost  any  one  would  take  for  granted  that 
such  was  indeed  the  case.    But  St.  Matthew  does  not  expressly 
assert  that  it  was,  nor  do  his  words  of  necessi^  even  imply  it. 
The  statement  given  in  the  yerses  that  immediately  precede  (viz., 
verses  16  and  17),  would  indeed  (were  it  not  for  the  opposing  or 
apparently  opposing  statements  of  ot.  Mark  and  St  Luke,  respecting 
the  multituaes  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  question  brought 
to  our  Lord  the  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  the 
many  that  were  sick)  naturally  leaa  us  to  conclude  that  the  multi- 
tudes of  these  verses,  and  the  multitudes  of  verse  18,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  induced,  in  order  to  avoid  their  importunity 
and  pressure,  to  depart  to  the  other  side,  were  the  very  self-same 
multitudes ;  and  the  day  of  the  healing  of  these  multitudes,  and  of 
the  crossing  over,  the  very  self- same  day.    But  St.  Matthew  does 
not  say  that  they  were,  though  his  words  may  seem  to  imply  that 
they  were.     We  may,  therefore,  and  must  (if  the  accounts  given 
by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  be  such  as  to  oblige  us  to  refer  the 
crossing  in  question  to  a  later  day)  conclude  that  they  were  not — 
especially  as  '  multitudes,'  '  great  multitudes,'  and  '  much  people,' 
were  our  Lord's  almost  constant  attendants. 

Again,  in  the  accounts  given  by  St  Matthew  and  by  St  Mark 
of  the  walking  through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath-day  (Matt, 
xii.  1-9,  Mark  ii.  23  to  end),  and  of  the  healing  of  the  withered 
band  (Matt.  xii.  10-15,  Mark  iii.  1-5),  we  have  another  instance 
of  events,  not  coincident  in  point  of  time,  being  so  related  as  if  the 
date  of  their  occurrence  was  the  self-same  day.  This  is  especially 
observable  in  the  relation  of  these  circumstances  as  given  by 
St  Mark. 

'  And  it  came  to  pass/  says  St  Mark,  ^  that  He  went  through  the 
com-fields  on  the  Sabhath'day^  and  his  disciples  began,  as  they  went,  to 
pluck  the  ears  of  corn.  And  the  Pharisees  said  unto  him,  ^.  &c. 
And  he  said  unto  them,  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath ;  therefore  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath. 
And  he  entered  again  into  the  Synagogue,  And  there  was  a  man 
there  which  had  a  withered  hand.  And  they  watched  him  whether  he 
would  heal  him  on  the  Sabbath-day,  that  they  might  accuse  hira,'  &c.  &c. 
*  At  that  time,'  says  St.  Matthew,  '  Jesus  went  on  the  SabbaJth-day 
through  the  corn ;  and  his  disciples  were  an  hungered,  and  began  to 
pluck  the  ears  of  com,  and  to  eat.  But  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it, 
they  said  unto  him,  &c.  &c.  But  he  said  unto  them,  &c.  &c.  For  the 
Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath-day.  And  when  he  was 
departed  thence  he  went  into  their  Synagogue,  And  behold  there  was 
a  man  which  had  his  hand  withered ;  and  they  asked  him,  saying,  Is  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-dayaf  that  they  might  accuse  him,'  &c.  &c. 
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St  Luke,  however,  after  relating  the  former  of  these  two  circum- 
stances (vi.  1-5),  expressly  tells  us  (ver.  6)  that  the  healing  of 
the  withered  hand  was  '  on  another  Sabhath.'  Were  it  not  for  this 
express  assertion,  it  would  have  been  a  very  natural  conclusion 
from  the  accomit  of  these  occurrences,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  not  only  that  they  took  place  each  one  of  them  upon 
the  Sabbath,  but  also  that  the  Sabbath-day  of  their  occurrence  was 
the  self-same  Sabbath.  But  they  neither  of  them  ass^  that  it  was, 
though  they  seem  to  do  so. 

These  instances  might  be  very  greatly  multiplied,  but  it  is 
needless,  seeing  that  the  same  vindication  will  apply  alike  to  them 
all. .  Before  quitting  our  notice  of  discrepancies  of  this  character, 
we  cannot,  however,  but  observe  that,  although  a  little  examination 
would  soon  beget  a  contrary  persuasion,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  general  belief  of  the  great  mass  of  men  with  reference 
to  the  narratives  contained  in  the  four  Gospels  is,  that  they  are, 
and  profess  to  be,  arranged  in  strictly  chronological  order.  They 
may  not  have  examined  the  matter  very  minutely ;  but  that  ihey 
are  so  arranged  is  their  impression.  It  is  obvious  to  them,  and 
that  without  any  examination  at  all,  that  each  one  of  the  four 
accounts  has  a  common  beginning  and  a  common  end ;  that  they 
all  alike  begin  with  the  birth  and  baptism  of  our  Lord,  and  close 
with  his  death  and  resurrection ;  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  intermediate  facts  of  the  narrative  are  equally  consecutive. 
They  (we  refer  not  to  the  minority  who  compare  and  examine,  but 
to  men  in  general — to  the  majority  who  merely  read)  are  the  more 
disposed  to  assume  this,  because  of  the  occurrence  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative  of  certain  words  and  phrases^  from  time  to  time, 
indicative  of  such  consecutiveness.  x hey  have  not  so  closely 
examined  the  text  as  to  have  ascertained  whether  these  indications 
are  to  be  found  throughout,  or  whether  their  occurrence  is  only 
occasional — whether  they  connect  together  fact  after  fact,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  history  to  the  end,  or  whether  they  only  group 
together  a  certain  number. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  ignorance  is,  to  any  and  in  any  sense, 
the  mother  of  devotion,  it  is  no  less  true  in  the  case  of  readers 
such  as  these,  that  ignorance  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  become  to 
them  eventually  the  mother,  not  of  devotion,  but  of  scepticism. 
For  let  them  by  some  means  or  other  discover  that  the  circum- 
stanoe  which  in  one  Gospel  seems  to  be  represented  aa  occurring 
before  another,  is  in  some  one  of  the  other  Gospels  so  arranged  as 
to  appear  to  have  occurred  after  that  other— let  them  discover  that 
these  differences  of  grouping  and  of  arrangement  are  numerous ; 
and  let  them,  after  much' effort,  be  unable  satisfactorily  to  reconcile 
these  differences,  and  the  consequence  will  almost  inevitably  be 
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suBpicion  and  di8tres&  They  will  be  disposed  to  assume  that  the 
four  Gospels  cannot  be,  as  they  had  hitherto  believed  them  to 
have  been,  inspired.  They  can  still  believe  them  to  be  substantially 
correct ;  but  they  doubt,  or  almost  doubt  (for  they  are  perhaps 
reluctant,  after  all,  to  believe  them  uninspired),  whether  they  can 
be  regarded  as  infallibly,  thoroughly  correct.  They  have  disco- 
vered that  which  heretofore  they  had  not  even  suspected,  and 
which,  moreover,  they  believe  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  inspiration 
of  these  accounts ;  and  their  inspiration  they  accordingly  begin, 
though  it  mav  be  with  much  unwillingness,  to  doubt  of  or  to  question. 

Now  all  this  mischief  arises  chiefly  from  their  having  miled,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  case.  They  have  been  proceeding  on  a  false  assump- 
tion, the  assumption  that  the  gospels  are  and  profess  to  be  (at 
least  by  implication)  a  statement  of  the  facts  therein  related, 
arranged  in  every  instance  in  the  very  order  of  their  occurrence. 
They  know,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  this  is  the  arrangement 
adopted  in  the  case  of  some,  of  many  of  the  facts  recorded ;  for 
they  are  continually  meeting  with  such  expressions  as  *  then,' 
'after  these  things,'  *  on  the  same  day,'  *  the  day  following,'  and 
the  like  ;  and  they  have  too  hastily  assumed  that  this  arrangement 
is  the  arrangement  throughout.  In  other  words,  from  not  nicely 
attending  to  the  instances  where  these  expressions  are  employed 
and  where  they  are  not,  they  have  imputed  to  the  various  gospel 
naxratiyes  a  greater  degree  of  ccsecutiyeness- of  averted  conse- 
cutiveness — than  has  been  asserted  by  the  Evangelists  themselves. 
Let  such,  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  a  yet  further  discovery  ; 
let  them  discover  that  the  Evangelists  make  no  such  profession, 
and  the  difficulties  arising  from  their  discrepancies  in  this  respect, 
are  gone.  It  has  been  assumed  by  them  tnat  such  is  the  profes- 
sion  made ;  let  them  ascertain  whether  it  really  be  so,  and  they 
will  find  that  it  is  not. 

But  not  only  are  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  not  strictly  chrono- 
logical in  their  arrangement,  but  they  also  are  not,  and  do  not 
profess  to  be,  full  and  complete  in  their  accounts.  The  events 
which  by  one  are  condensed,  by  another  are  given  in  detail.  Cir- 
cumstances which  by  one  are  omitted,  omitted  even  in  instances 
where  they  may  seem  to  be  demanded,  by  another  are  recorded. 
This  conaensation  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  more  detailed 
account  on  the  other,  have  of  course  led  to  yet  further  discrepan- 
cies, and  that  to  a  very  great  extent.  By  discrepancies  we  mean 
difierences  such  as  to  appear  to  be  contradictory  and  conflicting — 
not  that  they  really  are  so,  but  that  they  seem  to  be  so. 

To  discrepancies  of  this  class  must  be  referred  such  apparently 
conflicting  accounts  as  those  given  respecting  the  two  thieves ;  St. 
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Matthew  and  St.  Mark  representing  them  as  alike  railing  upon 
our  Lord,  whilst  St.  Luke's  account  would  seem  to  represent  only 
one  of  them  as  doing  so ;  for  having  told  us  that  ^  one  of  the  male- 
factors which  were  hanged  railed  on  him,  saying.  If  thou  be  Christ 
save  thyself  and  us,' — f  xxiii.  39),  he  adds  (verse  40),  *  But  the 
other  answering,  rebuked  him ;' — the  apparent  difference  between 
St  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  as  to  the  time  of  the  return  from  Beth- 
lehem to  Nazareth,  St.  Luke  appearing  to  speak  of  our  Lord's 
parents  Joseph  and  Mary,  as  proceeding,  so  soon  as  the  mother 
was  purified,  at  once  to  Nazareth — ^informing  us  (ii.  22-39)  that 
'  whm  the  days  of  Mary's  purification  [i.  e.  forty  days  from  the 
birth,  Lev.  xii.  2-6],  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  accom- 

Elished,  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  him  to  the 
<ord,'  •  .  .  and  that  '  when  they  had  performed  all  things 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord  they  returned  into  Galilee,  to 
their  own  city  Nazareth ;'  whilst  St.  Matthew  relates  that  they 
went  direct  from  Bethlehem  to  Egypt,  remaining  there  until  the 
death  of  Herod,  and  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of 
Herod,  that  they  returned  to  Nazareth  ; — ^the  apparent  differences 
as  to  whether  one  blind  man  (Mark  x.  46,  Luke  xviii.  35),  or  two 
(Matt.  XX.  29)  was  healed  by  our  Lord  at  Jericho;  or  as  to 
whether  one  demoniac  or  two  was  dispossessed  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  crossing  over  into  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes  (Matt.  viii. 
28,  Mark  V.  2,  Luke  viii.  27)  ;  and  also  as  to  various  circumstances 
connected  with  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord. 

Condensation  or  amplification,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  however 
sufficiently  account  for  and  vindicate  all  such  discrepancies  as  these. 
Since,  for  instance,  the  ultimate  abode  of  our  Lord's  childhood 
was  not  Egypt  but  Nazareth,  as  Matthew  himself  informs  us  ;  and 
since  the  episode  of  the  flight  into  Egypt  is  altogether  omitted  by 
St.  Luke ;  it  was  quite  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  as 
truthful  as  it  was  justifiable,  (and  if  condensation  were  intended  un- 
avoidable,) so  to  speak  of  the  movements  of  our  Lord's  parents  as 
to  represent  them  as  passing,  as  if  directly,  from  Jerusalem  or  from 
Bethlehem  to  Nazareth.  And  so  also  in  the  other  cases — ^in  that 
of  the  two  thieves  for  instance — ^it  being  quite  conceivable  that  each 
one  of  the  apparently  discordant  accounts  may  be  strictly  correct. 
In  the  course  of  the  three  hours  during  which  they  and  He  who 
hung  between  them  were  living  and  suspended,  there  may  have  been 
the  tinited  reviling ;  but  then  there  may  also  have  been  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  two  the  subsequent  repentance  and  rebuking,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  other  mocking  and  obduracy  up  to  the  very  la  ^t. 
St.  Luke  does  not  say  that  this  was  not  the  case,  nor  is  his 
account  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  it  was.  Con- 
fining himself  to  a  single  circumstance,  and  to  a  single  point  of 
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time^  there  was  no  need  that  he  should  relate  in  detail  all  that  had 
occurred  previously. 

Or,  take  the  accounts  given  by  the  Evangelists  of  the  events 
connected  with  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  our  Lord.  Take, 
for  instance,  for  we  are  not  about  to  repeat  in  detail  the  thrice* 
told  tale  of  all  their  several  seeming  differences,  the  account  as 
recorded  by  St  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (i.  3),  that  to 
his  disciples  '  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his  passion,  being  seen 
of  them/or^y  day% ;'  and  how  discrepant  from  this  account  of  the 
lengthened  interval  between  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  is  the 
brief  narrative  of  St.  Mark.  He  does  not  say  indeed  that  the 
day  of  his  resurrection  and  the  day  of  his  ascension  were  the 
same,  but  he  so  writes  as  if  they  were ;  for  after  informing  us 
that  ^  When  Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he 
appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene  (xvi.  9);  and  then,  that  'After 
that  (and  according  to  St  Luke  xxiv.  13,  on  the  same  day)  he 
appeared  in  another  form  unto  two  of  them  as  they  walked  and 
went  into  the  country,  who  went  and  told  the  residue  who  believed 
them  not,'  (verse  12);  he  goes  on  to  relate  the  first  appearance  of 
our  Lord  to  the  eleven^  thus :  *  Afterward  (the  day  being  still  the 
same — see  Luke  xxiv.  33-36)  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven  as  they 
sat  at  meat)  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief  and  hardness 
of  heart,  because  they  believed  not  them  which  had  seen  him  after 
he  was  risen.  And  he  said  unto  them^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  he  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 
And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe :  in  my  name  shall 
they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;  they 
shall  take  up  serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall 
not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall 
recover.  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  therrij  he  was 
received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  and 
they  went  forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with 
them  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following,'  (verse  14  to 
end).  Whilst  another,  St.  Matthew,  appears,  but  only  appears,  to 
represent  him  to  have  ascended  not  from  Bethany,  near  Jeru- 
salem, but  from  Galilee. 

As  for  the  blind  men  that  were  restored  to  sight  by  our  Lord 
at  or  near  Jericho,  there  seem  to  have  been  three,°  viz.,  one  before 
he  entered  Jericho  (Luke  xvii.  85)  of  whom  Luke  alone  makes 
mention ;  and  two  others  as  he  left  it  (Matt  xx.  29),  of  whom 
one  was  Bartimeus,  whom  St.  Mark  (x.  46)  mentions  by  name, 
and  to  whom  (for  reasons  that  can  only  be  conjectured)  his  notice 
is  confined. 

*  See  Davidson's  *  Jracred  Hermeneutics,*  p.  659. 
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The  manner  in  which  Da  Costa  in  his  *Four  Witnesses' 
disposes  of  these  various  discrepancies  is  perfectly  amazing.  Thus 
with  reference  to  the  two  thieves,  he  tells  us  that  only  one  blas- 
phemed, that '  There  appears  to  be  no  way  of  reconciling  the  Evan- 
gelists,  if  we  admit  the  plural  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  its 
literal  acceptation,  but  that  all  perfectly  harmonises  if  we  explain 
that  {dural  as  a  mere  indication  of  the  species '  (p.  6)  :  that '  St 
Matthew  loves  the  plural '  (p.  322).  And,  with  reference  to 
the  demoniacs,  ^  Let  us,'  says  he,  '  merely  suppose  that  the  pos-* 
sessed  person  when  first  seen  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  nad 
attacked,  some  passenger,  and  was  just  then  struggling  with  him. 
Seen  at  the  first  glance  along  with  the  man  whom  he  had  attacked, 
the  possessed  person  would  seem,  at  a  distance,  to  be  not  one 
possessed  person  only,  but  would  present  the  appearance  of  there 
being  two.  Putting  down  this  impression,  this  recollection  of  the 
first  glance,  St.  Matthew  speaks  of  two,  because  he  saw  two  men 
in  the  power  of  those  unclean  spirits,  one  the  possessed  person 
himself,  the  other  the  one  attacked  by  the  possessed  person.' 
'  But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves,'  he  adds,  ^  to  think  of  any 
misrecoUection  or  inaccuracy.  There  is  design,  consistency,  and 
significance  in  the  discrepancy  before  us.  St.  Matthew  veiy  well 
knew  that  his  two  were  in  reality  only  one.  But  it  was  fitting 
that  he  should  present  the  fact  to  us  in  its  external  aspect,  and 
that  the  two  other  Evangelists  who  follow  should  describe  the 
same  fact  in  its  objective  reality,'  (p.  61.)  He  then,  as  if  it  were 
confirmatory  of  this  strange  hypothesis,  refers  us  to  Matthew  viii. 
28,  which  tells  us  that  ^  no  man  might  pass  by  that  way.' 

In  the  same  style  does  he  dispose  of  the  apparent  discrepancy 
in  reference  to  the  blind  at  Jericho.  *  St.  Matthew,'  he  says,  '  no 
doubt,  identified  in  his  description  the  bUnd  man  with  his  con<- 
ductor.  When,  as  he  accompanied  Jesus,  the  cry  from  the  blind 
man  reached  his  ears,  it  might  naturally  seem  to  come  from  two 
persons  instead  of  one,  and  it  is  that  unpression,  not  the  actual 
tact  in  itself,  that  he  describes.  Certainly  no  one  can  otherwise 
explain  anodier  couple  of  blind  persons  in  St.  Matthew  (ix.  27-31) 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  followed  Jesus  prapng  that  he  would 
heal  them.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  saying  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, "  K  the  blind  lead  the  blind  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch," 
what  more  unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  two  blind  men 
should  have  ventured  out  together  on  the  highway,  and  should 
have  followed  Jesus  even  into  the  house  ?  What  more  simple,  on 
the  contrary,  than  that  in  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist,  both 
here  and  in  that  other  place,  the  blind  and  his  leader  should 
have  been  identified  from  their  being  so  intimately  associated 
together  ?'  (p.  64.) 
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We  should  not  have  taken  any  notice  of  these  reveries  were  it 
not  that  the  work  (the  English  translation  of  which  by  David 
Dundas  Scott,  Esq.,  is  comparatively  recent)  has  been  over-hastily 
greeted  with  much  applause  by  various  reviews ;  there  being  not  a 
few  good  people  who  m  the  fullness  of  their  hearts  are  ready  in 
these  days  of  doubt  and  infidelity  to  hail  anything  and  everything 
that  professes  to  defend  the  truth,  whether  that  defence  be  wisely 
conducted  or  unwisely — fairly,  or  imfairly.  The  brief  notices  and 
minor  articles  of  many  of  our  magazines  and  reviews  are  too  often 
of  this  crude  and  hasty  character.  We  lament  to  say  that  Mr, 
Da  Costa,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies  in  his  work,  appears 
to  us  to  defend  Scripture  in  a  spirit  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  in 
which  others  attack  it.  As,  rather  than  see  truth,  or  admit 
miracle,  the  Rationalist  and  Deist  will  have  recourse  to  any 
hypothesis,  however  monstrous  ;  so,  rather  than  admit  discrepancy, 
will  Mr.  Da  Costa. 

But,  as  already  observed,  it  is  obvious  that  for  discrepancies  such 
as  those  above  referred  to,  condensation  and  consequent  omission 
will  account  most  thoroughly ;  more  thoroughly  indeed,  and  more 
satisfactorily  than  any  other  hypothesis  whatever.  The  only  other 
conceivable  supposition  by  which  they  could  be  accounted  for  is 
that  the  Evangelists  were  respectively  ignorant  of  the  facts  which 
they  omit  to  record,  or  which  they  seem  to  contradict  or  to  ignore. 
But  this  is  not  likely.  Upon  the  supposition,  for  instance,  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  account  given  by  St.  Matthew  of  the  events  which 
transpired  between  the  birth  of  our  Lord  and  the  return  to  Naza- 
reth, it  is  altogether  improbable  that  St.  Luke,  who  evidently  knew 
so  much  of  our  Lord's  early  history,  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
facts  such  as  those  related  by  St  Matthew.  He  may  seem  to 
have  been  so  ;  but  even  supposing  him  to  have  been  uninspired, 
•we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  he  should  have  been  really  ignorant 
of  them.  Quite  as  unlikely  is  it  that  he  should  have  known 
nothing  of  the  previous  impenitence  and  railing  of  the  crucified 
thief,  of  whose  impenitence  he  nevertheless  gives  no  account ;  and, 
upon  the  supposition  of  his  subsequent  repentance,  quite  as  un- 
likely that  ot.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  should  have  known  nothing 
of  the  repentance.  The  narrative  as  given  by  each,  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  complete  in  itself.  There  was  no  necessity  that  those 
Evangelists  who  record  the  united  reviling  of  the  two,  should 
inform  us  that  one  of  the  two  repented  before  he  died ;  none  that 
St.  Luke,  who  alone  records  the  penitence,  should  tell  us  that  at 
the  first  he  too  was  no  less  scurrilous  than  he  who  died  im- 
penitent. 

Still  less  can  we  conceive,  if,  as  stated  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  i. 
3),  there  was  an  interval  of  forty  days  between  our  Lord's  resur^ 
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rection  and  ascension,  that  St  Mark  could  have  been  so  ignorant 
of  the  circumstance,  as  to  haye  believed  that  the  day  of  his  resur^ 
rection  and  the  day  of  his  ascension  were  one  and  the  self-same 
day,  especially  as  Luke  himself  in  his  gospel  appears,  but  only 
appears,  to  assert  the  same  thing ;  for,  haying  related  the  first 
appearance  to  the  eleyen,  he,  too,  concludes  his  account  of  that 
first  appearance,  by  saying,  ^  And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them ;  and  while 
he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into 
heaven;  and  they  worshipped  him  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,' 
(xxiv.  50-52).  And  quite  as  inconceivable  is  it,  if  the  scene  of 
our  Lord's  ascension  was  Bethany,  that  St.  Matthew  should 
suppose  it  to  have  been  from  a  mountain  in  far-off  Galilee. 

These  discrepancies,  therefore,  and  all  such  as  may  be  similarly 
accounted  for,  even  though  they  were  twenty  times  as  many  as  they 
are,  since  they  leave  unimpeached  the  completeness  on  the  part 
of  the  several  Evangelists,  of  their  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
which  they  have  undertaken  to  record,  are  in  no  respect  inconsistent 
with  the  Mict  of  their  being  divinely  inspired.  They  differ  indeed 
in  their  statements,  but  they  do  not  contradict  each  other.  There 
is  discrepancy  but  not  variance.  Their  statements,  though  not 
the  same,  are  not  conflicting.  There  is  difference,  but  not  opposition. 

Another  thing  which  they  are  assumed  to  have  done,  but  which 
they  do  not  proiess  to  have  done,  and  which  moreover  they  clearly 
did  not  do,  is,  that  in  reporting  the  words  of  our  Lord  or  of  others, 
they  always  give,  or  by  implication  profess  to  give,  the  very  words. 
This  they  may  have  done  frequently,  perhaps  generally,  but  cer- 
tainly not  always.  They  seldom  differ  in  tneir  reports,  but  they 
do  occasionally.  Indeed  for  the  most  part  so  exact  is  their  agree- 
ment, that  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  three  out  of 
the  four  Evangelists  have  by  many  been  supposed  to  have  derived 
theur  accounts,  at  least  in  part,  from  some  previously  existing 
document  or  documents  consulted  by  them  in  common. 

But  their  differences  in  this  respect  are  so  unimportant,  and  the 
varieties  of  their  respective  reports  are  so  substantially  liie  same, 
that  were  it  not  that  these  differences  have  been  considered  by 
some  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  their  inspiration,  and  were 
it  not  that  by  the  production  of  them,  the  character  and  substan- 
tial sameness  of  these  differences  will  be  made  the  more  apparent, 
it  would  be  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  notice  them.  Of  the  dis- 
crepancies then,  or  differences,  of  the  Evangelists  in  this  respect 
such  as  they  are,  the  following  are  instances ; — 

Matt.  xvi.  28. — '  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  There  be  some 
standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  iill  they  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  his  hiTigdom** 

VOL.  VI. — NO.  XI.  o 
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Matt.  ix.  1. — <  .  .  .  .  tiil  they  have  teen  the  kingdom  ^  Gcd 
came  with  power  J 

Luke  ix.  27. — ^    ....     tiU  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

Matt  xxi.  19«-^^  And  when  he  «iw  a  figp^tree  in  the  way,  he  came  to 
it,  and  foimi  nothing  thereon  but  leaves  only ;  and  he  said  unto  it. 
Let  no  fruit  grow  an  thee  henceforward  far  ever.' 

Mark  xi.  14. — <  .  .  •  •  Ab  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  herecLfierfor 
ever' 

Matt.  xxii.  80.-*<<  For  in  the  aresurreetion, 

They  aeith^  mairy  nor  are  given  in  marriage.' 
Mark  xii.  25. — ^  For  ivhen  they  iahall  rise  from  the  dead« 

They  neither  marry,'  &c« 
Luke  XX.  35. — ^  But  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 

that  world  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
Neither,  marry,'  &c. 

Matt.  xxii.  31. — ^  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 

Have  ye  not  r^d  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you 

by  God, 
Saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,'  &c. 
Mark  xii.  26. — '  And  as  touching  the  dead  that  they  rise, 

Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses, 
How  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him,  saying,'  &e. 
Luke  XX.  37.^-*  Now  that  ^  dead  are  raised, 

Even  Moses  showed  at  the  bush. 

When  he  called  the  L(»d  the  God  of  Abraham,'  ^bc 

Matt.  xxii.  18,  19. — ^  But  Jesus  perceived  their  wickedness,  and  said. 

Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites?     Shew 
ine  the  tribute  money.' 
Mark  xii.  16. — ^  But  he,  knowing  their  hypocrisy,  said  unto  them, 

Why  tempt  ye  meP     Bring  me  a  penny^  that  I 
may  see  it.* 
Luke  XX.  24. — ^    ....    Why  tempt  ye  me  ?     Shew  me  a  penny' 

Martt.  xxiv.  9. — <  Then  shall  they  driver  you  up  to  be  afiiided,  and 

shall  kill  you ; 
And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name's 
sake.' 
Mark  xiii.  9,  10. — ^  But  take  heed  to  yourselves. 

For  they  shall  deliver  you  up  to  councils,  nnd  in 

the  synagogues  ye  shall  be  beaten ; 
And  ye  shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and  kings 

for  my  sake. 
For  a  testimony  against  them,  and  ye  Bhall  be 
hated  of  all  men  fer  my  name's  sake.* 
Luke  xxi.  12 — 17.—^  But  before  all  these  things  they  shaU  lay  t&eir 

hands  on  you  and  persecute  you, 
Delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues  and  into 
prisons, 
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Bdi)g  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my 

xuune's  sake. 
And  it  dhall  turn  to  you  for  a  testimony  .... 
And  ye  shall  be  liated  of  all  mm  for  my 

name's  sake.' 

Matt.  xxiv.  1^— ^^  When  ye  therefore  shall  see  the  abomination  of 

desolation  spokep  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
stand  in  the  holy  place, 
<  Whoso  readeth  let  him  understand,) 
Then  let  them  that  be  in  Judea  flee  into  the 
mountains.' 
Mark  xiii.  14.*^^  Whm  ye  shall  «ee  <^e  abomination  of  desolation 

spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  where 
it  ought  not, 
(Let  him  that  readeth  ifuylexBt^d,) 
Then  let  them  that  be  in  Judea  flee  to  the  moun-^ 
tains.' 
Luke  2;:;^i.  20. — *When    ye  shall   see    Jerus^Jem  jcomp^sed  with 

armies  .... 
Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea,'  &c. 

Matt.  xxvi.  64.-*-^  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said,^ 
Mark  xiv.  012. — *  And  Jesus  said,  /  am,^ 

In  the  folloving  there  is,  on  the  part  of  one  of  tb^  three,  a  yet 
fiarth^  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  our  Lord's  words  :~ 

Matt.  xxi.  40. — *  When  the  Lord  therefore  of  the  vineyard  conieth, 
what  will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen  ?  They  say  unto  him,  He  will 
miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men,  and  will  let  out  his  vimeyai'd  unto 
other  husbandmen,  ivhieh  4Bhall  sender  him  the  fruits  in  their  seasons.' 

Maxk  xii.  9^^^^^  What  shall  thecefore  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  do  ? 
He  will  coHJue  i^nA  des^Toy  the  hjusbandoien,  and  will  give  the  vineyard 
unto  others.' 

Luke  XX,  15, 16, — ^  Wtot  shall  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  do 
unto  them?  He  shall  come  and  destroy  these  husb^mdmen,  and  shall 
give  the  vineyard  to  others.  And  when  they  he9.rd  it,  they  said,  God 
forbid.' 

Here  it  may  be  observfed,  that  the  reply  to  the  question,  *  What 
will  he  do?'  is  represented  by  St.  Matthew,  as  that  of  the 
Pharisees  themselves  5  whilst,  according  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  X^uke, 
it  is  pur  Lord  himself  who  speiaks.  But  whoever  was  the  speaker, 
the  thr^  accounts,  though  so  &r  di^^reni^  firo  subst^JiticJly  the 
same. 

Biiit  di8crepan.cie3  i^uQh  4s  th^e  can  give  bo  offence  to  a  soberi- 
Buoded  Fiew  of  the  iiatajire  iof  in^iratioin-^noD^  to  a  ^oter-minded 
view  of  the  end  contemplated  by  it.  What  c^n  it  matter  whether 
the  w^rds  in  reference  to  the  tributenaipney  were^  VShiew  me  the 
tribut^money,'  or  ^  Sh^w  me  a  pemiyi'  or  *  Brii^g  m^  ^.  penny  i 
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or  whether,  in  cursing  the  fig-tree,  '  Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee 
henceforward  for  ever,  or  '  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  henceforward 
for  ever?'  That  the  writers  of  the  gospels  should  thus  diflFer, 
derogates  nothing  from  their  credibility  as  reporters,  or  as  histo- 
rians, nor  from  their  right  to  be  accepted  as  inspired.  Their 
varied  reports  being  substantially  the  same,  such  deviations  from 
the  very  letter  of  the  sayings  recorded,  are  quite  compatible  with 
such  a  measure  of  inspiration,  and  of  exactness,  as  was  necessary. 
I  can  still  believe  that  our  Lord  did  in  substance  say  all  that  they 
have  imputed  to  him,  though  he  may  not  always  have  used  the 
very  words  imputed ;  and  can  still  receive,  not  only  as  true»  but 
as  being  of  equal  autiiority  with  the  very  words  of  Christ  himself, 
all  and  every  one  of  our  Lord's  sayings  as  reported,  whether  the 
words  ascribed  to  him  be  or  be  not  tine  very  words  made  use  of. 
If  we  have  not,  in  every  instance,  the  actual  words,  I  must,  if  I 
believe  in  any  sense  in  the  inspiration  of  the  gospels,  believe  that 
I  have  their  exact  equivalents.  And  if  we  have  this,  what  do  we 
need  more  ?  God,  nad  he  seen  fit,  might,  indeed,  in  every  m- 
stance,  have  brought  to  their  recollection  the  very  words  that  were 
uttered.  But  this  He  clearly  has  not  always  done,  for  they  do 
not  all  always  report  alike,  nor,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  it  ne- 
cessary. In  giving  to  us  in  this  respect,  what  has  been  given, 
He  has  given  us  as  much  as  we  really  need  ;  and  we  must  either 
believe  that  these  deviations  from  strict  fact  are  not  incompatible 
with  inspiration,  or  else  give  up  the  inspiration  of  at  least  three 
of  the  gospels  out  of  four. 

There  is  one  instance,  however,  in  which  their  varied  reports  of 
our  Lord's  words  have  occasioned,  even  to  the  sincere  believer, 
very  great  perplexity.  We  refer  to  the  reports  given  by  them  of 
the  words  made  use  of  in  reference  to  Peter's  denials  of  him  ;  and, 
in  connection  therewith,  to  the  accounts  furnished  by  them  of  the 
denials  themselves. 

With  regard,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  accounts  given  by 
them  of  the  words  predicting  these  denials.  It  is  well  known  that 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John  relate  that  our  Lord's  words, 
forewarning  him  of  the  same,  were,  *  Before  the  cock  crow^  thou 
shalt  deny  me  thrice ;'  but  that,  according  to  St.  Mark,  the  cock 
would  crow  twice  before  he  had  denied  him  thrice.  In  other 
words,  according  to  three  of  the  evangelists,  our  Lord's  prediction 
was  so  expressed  as  to  imply  that  there  would  be  three  denials 
before  the  cock  crew  even  once ;  whilst  according  to  St.  Mark, 
there  would  be  three  denials  indeed,  but  not  three  denials  before 
the  first  crowing  of  the  cock. 

The  discrepancy  is  unimportant  in  itself,  indeed.  Nevertheless 
it  is  such  that  both  accounts  cannot  be  alike  thoroughly  exact ; 
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and  is  sufficient  to  create,  if  not  suspicion,  yet  distress.  For  it  is 
not  simply  that  they  differ  as  to  the  very  words,  but  that  they 
differ  as  to  the  substance  of  those  words.  They  all  agree  in 
telling  us  that  Peter  should  thrice  deny  his  Master;  but  they 
differ  essentially  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  predicted  denials. 
According  to  three  of  the  evangelists  out  of  the  four,  he  shall 
thrice  deny  him  before  the  cock  has  crowed  ;  according  to  St.  Mark, 
the  cock  shall  crow,  and  does  crow,  before  he  has  thrice  denied  him. 
The  ver}'  words,  as  reported  by  the  four,  were — 

According  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvi.  34) — 

*  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  that  this  night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou 
shalt  deny  me  thrice.' 

According  to  St.  Luke  (xxii.  34) — 

*  I  tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cock  shall  not  crow  this  day,  before  that  thou 
shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  me.' 

According  to  St  John  (xiii.  38) — 

*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  the  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou 
bast  denied  me  thrice.' 

According  to  St.  Mark  (xiv.  30) — 

*  Verily  I  say  imto  thee,  that  this  day,  even  in  this  night,  before  the 
cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.' 

The  usual  hypothesis  suggested  in  explanation  of  these  discre- 
pancies, is,  as  must  be  known  to  all  who  may  have  been  at  the 
pains  of  turning  to  any  one  of  the  more  popular  commentaries  for 
satisfaction  respecting  them,  that  cocks  are  accustomed  to  crow 
their  first  crowmg  at  midnight,  and  then  again  a  second  time  at 
day-break  ;  and  that  all  four  of  the  evangelists  alike  refer  to  the 
latter  of  these  Growings,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John 
speaking  of  it  as  '  the  crowing  of  the  cock,'  and  St.  Mark,  more 
correctly,  as  '  the  second  crowing.^  Thus  Whitby,  for  instance, 
and  Alford,  and  indeed  commentators  generally. 

'There  is,'  says  Whitby,  'a  double  crowing  of  the  cock  men- 
tioned by  tiie  heathen  authors,  Ammianus,  Aristophanes,  and 
Juvenal.  The  first  was  about  midnight,  the  second  at  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night,  or  the  breaking  in  of  the  day ;  and  this  latter 
as  being  the  louder  and  more  observable,  is  that  which  is  properly 
called  the  aksxropoipojnay  or  cock-crowing,  as  in  Mark  xiii.  15. 
Of  this  crowing  of  the  cock  is  St.  Matthew  and  the  other  evan- 
gelists to  be  understood  when  they  relate  Christ's  words  thus — - 
"Before  the  cock  crow."  ' 

'The  first  cock-crowing,'  says  Alford,  'is  at  midnight;  but, 
inasmuch  as  few  hear  it,  when  the  word  is  used  generally,  we 
mean  the  second  crowing,  early  in  the  morning,  before  dawn.     If 
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this  new  be  taken,  the  AUropm  p^rlittai  [of  St  Matthew,  9t.  Luke, 
and  Sti  John],  and  the  Vis  aXinr^pa  ^wvnaxi;  [of  Mark],  amoant  to 
the  same  thmg,  only  the  latter  is  the  more  aooorate  expression.' 

But  this  hypothesis  of  a  first  and  second  crowing — of  a  first  at 
midnight,  or  in  the  course  of  the  night,  followed  by  a  second  at 
daybreak,  is,  we  feel  certain,  a  me^  fancy,  unwarranted  by  facts. 
But  even  though  it  were  not^  it  would  sfill  leave  untoncfaed  the 
discrepancy  as  to  the  stated  facts  of  the  denial  itself.  For  as  if 
to  show  that  the  predietion  was  precisely  asi  they  had  severally 
stated,  each  one  of  the  evangelists,  in  the  account  given  by  each 
one  of  them  respectively  of  the  denial  itself,  goes  on  to  represent 
that  denial  as  so  occurring,  as  exactly  to  fulfil  the  letter  of  his  own 
representation  of  the  prediction  respecting  it  Peter's  very  first 
denial  of  our  Lord  being  followed,  accormn^  to  St.  Mark,  by  the 
crowing  of  the  cock ;  which  crowing,  according  to  the  others,  did 
not  take  place,  until  after  he  had  denied  him  thrice. 

Thus,  by  St.  Matthew,  we  are  told  that — 

'  Peter  sat  wrthout  in  the  palace,  and  a  damsel  came  unto  him,  say- 
ing, Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of  Galilee.  But  he  denied  before 
them  all,  saying,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest.  And  when  he  was  gone 
out  into  the  porch,  another  maid  saw  him,  and  said  unto  them  that  were 
there,  This  fellow  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And  aeain  he 
denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man.  And  after  a  while  came 
unto  him  they  that  stood  fay,  and  said  to  Peter,  Surely  tbou  also  art 
one  of  them ;  for  thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee^  Then  began  he  to  cuise 
and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not  the  man.  And  immedjately  the  coek 
crew ;  and  Peter  remembered  the  w<»tl  of  Jesus,  which  said  unlxx  him, 
Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.  And  he  went  out 
and  wept  bitterly.* — (xxvi.  69-75.) 

By  St.  Luke,  that-— 

*  A  certain  maid  beheld  him  [Peter}  as  he  sat  by  the  fire,  and  ear- 
nestly looked  upon  him,  and  said,  This  man  was  also  with  him.  And 
he  denied  him,  saying,  Wcrnian,  I  know  him  not.  And  after  a  little 
while,  another  {erspoc)  saw  him,  and  said^  Thou  art  also  of  than.  And 
Peter  said,  Man^  I  am  not.  And  about  the  sspvse-  of  one  hour  after, 
another  confidently  affirmed,  saying.  Of  a  truth  tins  feiUow  abo  was 
with  him>  far  he  is  a  Galilean.  And  Peter  said,  Man,  I  know  not  what 
thou  sayest.  And  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake,  the  cock  crew ; 
and  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,  and  Pet^  remembered 
the  word  of  the  Lord^  how  he  had  said  unto  him^  Before  the  cock  crow 
thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.* — 
(xxii.  56-62.) 

And  by  St  John,  that — 

'Then  saith  the  damsel  that  kept  the  door  unto  Peter,  Art  thou 
not  also  one  of  this  man's  disciples  ?     He  saith,  I  am  not.     And  the 
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servants  and  officera  stood  tliere,  &e.  &c.  And  Simon  Peter  stood  and 
vanned  hunself.  They  said  therefore  nnto  him,  Art  thou  not  also 
one  of  his  disciples  ?  He  denied  it  and  said,  I  am  not.  One  of  the 
senraats  of  the  high  priest,  being  his  kinsman  whose  ear  Peter  cut  oif, 
ijaithv  Bid  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden  with  him?  Peter  then  denied 
again,  and  immediately  the  cock  crew.' — (xviii.  17-27.) 

Whilst  the  account  given  by  St  Mark  ig,  that— 

^  As  Peter  was  beneath  in  the  palace,  there  oometb  one  of  the  maids 
of  the  high  pnest ;  and  when  she  saw  Peter  warming  himself,  she 
looked  upon  Mm  and  said,  And  thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
But  he  denied,  saying,  I  know  not,  neither  understand  I  what  thou 
sayest.  And  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  and  the  eock  crew.  And  a 
maid  saw  him  again,  and  began  to  say  to  them  that  stood  by,  This  is 
one  of  them.  And  he  denied  it  again.  And  a  little  after,  they  that 
stood  by  said  again  to  Peter,  Surely  thou  art  one  of  them,  for  thou 
art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  speech  agreeth  thereto.  But  he  began  to 
curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not  this  man  of  whom  ye  speak. 
And  the  second  time  the  cock  crew ;  and  Peter  called  to  mind  the 
word  that  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Before  the  cook  crow  twice,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice.    And  when  he  thought  thereon  he  wept.'-- (ziv.  66-72.) 

A  di&rent,  and  so  far  as  respects  the  discrepancy  obserrable 
in  the  terms  of  the  prediction,  a  more  satisfactory  solution,  has 
been  suggested  by  Archbishop  Whateley.  His  hypothecs  is,  that 
our  Lord  (having  in  reply  to  Peter's  confident  professions,  fore- 
warned him,  as  recorded  by  St.  Mark,  that,  *  Before  the  cock  crow 
twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice ')  repeated  the  prediction,  upon 
Peter's  renewal  of  his  protestations  of  attachment  and  of  con- 
stancy ;  repeated — and  at  the  same  time  extended  it — forewarning 
him,  this  second  time,  that  even  before  the  cock  had  crowed  at 
all,  he  would  thrice  deny  him ;  and  that  St.  Mark  has  recorded 
mly  the  first  of  these  predictions ;  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
John,  only  the  second. 

His  explanation,  as  stated  by  himself,  is  as  follows :— -- 

'  On  comparing  together  all  the  four  narratives,  and  assuming  each 
to  be  literally  true  (though  no  one  contains  all  the  circumstances), 
the  difficulty  vanishes.  Jesus  apparently  must  [in  the  first  instance! 
have  foretold,  in  reply  to  Peter's  confident  proftssions,  that  he  would 
deny  him  belbre  the  second  oock-erowing ;  and  that  not  onoe,  or  twice, 
but  not  less  than  three  times ;  a  prophecy  which  surely  was  not  falsified 
if  he  denied  him  ten  tinnes  thrice.  Peter  peraiating  in  hit  prottstatiosiSy 
it  is  likely  that  Jesus  repeated  the  prophecy  and  e^itended  it ;  foretell-i 
ing  him  that  even  before  the  Jirst  cock-crowing  he  would  thrice  deny 
him.  And  each  evangelist  records  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  he 
had  himself  related,  by  descnbing  three  instances  of  denial  which  had 
come  to  his  own  knowledge/*^ 
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But,  however  satisfactory  this  explanation  may  be  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  words  of  the  prediction,  there  is  still  discrepancy  in 
the  accounts  given  of  its  fulnlment  For  did  Peter  deny  our  Lord 
thrice  before  the  cock  crew  its  first  crowing,  or  did  he  deny  him 
only  once  ?  According  to  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  thrice  : 
according  to  Mark  only  once.  Did  the  cock  crow  before  he  had 
denied  him  thrice,  or  did  it  not  ?  According  to  the  latter  it  did ; 
according  to  the  others  it  did  not  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  let  ns 
suppose,  as  the  Archbishop  seems  to  intimate,^  that  there  were 
more  than  three  denials ; — ^that  there  were  five,  or  more  than 
five ; — yiz.y  three  (or  more  than  three^  before  the  cock  crew  once, 
(according  to  Matthew,  Luke,  and  Jonn),  and  two  (or  more  than 
two)  after,  according  to  Mark.  K  five,  or  more  than  five,  how  is 
it  that  those  Evangelists  who  relate  only  the  three  which  preceded 
the  cock's  first  crowing,  should  so  speak  of  the  third  of  them  as  if 
it  were  the  last  ? — ^representing  the  cock  as  then  for  the  first  time 
crowing,  and  Peter  as  remembenDg  his  Lord's  prediction,  and  as 
he  thought  thereon,  going  out  and  weeping  bitterly.  Or  suppose 
(in  order  that  St.  Mark's  account  ifiay  not  be  contradicted  by  that 
of  the  others),  that  the  first  denial  being  reiterated  again  and 
again  should  have  been  really  three,  thou^  counted  as  one,  and 
that  the  cock  then  crowed  as  related  by  St.  Mark,  how  is  it  that 
the  others  do  not  tell  us  that  the  cock  then  crowed  ?  How  is  it 
that  they  wait  until  he  had  again  and  again  denied  him  before  they 
represent  as  fulfilled  the  prediction,  ^  Before  the  cock  crow  thou  slialt 
deny  me  thrice '  ? 

Upon  these  accounts  we  believe  it  to  be  much  more  honest  to 
admit  that  as  there  is  obvious  discrepancy  (but,  as  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  prove,  not  irreconcileable  discrepancy)  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  several  Evangelists  of  the  circumstances  of  these 
denials,  so  there  is  discrepancy — real  discrepancy  in  the  letter  of 
the  words  predicting  them.  And  since  it  has  been  already  shown 
that  in  reporting  our  Lord's  words  they  often  more  or  less  difier 
from  each  other  as  to  the  very  words  employed,  we  may  fairly 
presume  that,  in  the  present  instance,  perhaps  not  any  one  of 
them  has  given  us  fhe  very  words  made  use  of.  We  may  the 
more  readily  believe  that  they  have  not,  since  the  facts  of  the 
denial  itself,  as  reported  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  St  Mark  has  done  so ;  whilst 
those  facts,  as  reported  by  St.  Mark,  are  no  less  inconsistent  with 

«  *  If  any  one  of  the  four/  says  the  Archbishop,  in  continuation  of  the  extract 
above  quoted,  '  had  related  less  than  three,  he  would  not  have  recorded  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy.  But  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  recorded 
more,  how  many  soever  may,  in  fact,  have  occurred,  and  may  have  been  known  to 
the  writer.' — Essay,  ^c,  p.  353. 
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the  supposition  that  either  Matthew,  Luke,  or  John  have  done  so^ 
Those  facts  as  reported  by  all  four  of  them  combined,  warrant  the 
conjecture,  thererore,  that  the  very  words  employed  by  our  Lord 
were  to  the  eflFect,  first,  that  '  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  me,' — a  supposition  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  denial 
itsefr  as  given  by  every  one  of  the  Evangelists,  St.  Mark  himself 
included — and  then,  tnat  '  Before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice,' — a  supposition  demanded  by  the  account  as  given 
by  St.  Mark,  and  not  discountenanced  by  that  given  by  the  others. 
For,  although  those  others  make  no  mention  of  a  second  crowing, 
they  all  of  them  record  a  threefold  denial.  If  this  supposition  be 
correct,  our  Lord  appears  to  have  forewarned  Peter,  first,  that  he 
would  deny  him,  and  that  speedily,  viz.  *  Before  the  cock  crow  ;' 
and  then,  that  he  would  deny  him  even  repeatedly — denying  him 
^  thrice '  before  the  cock  crew  *  twice.' 

If  this  supposition  as  to  the  terms  of  the  prediction  be  correct, 
the  difierence  observable  in  their  respective  statements  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  denial  itself  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John  having,  upon  the  principle  of 
condensation,  omitted  in  the  report  given  by  them  of  our  Lord's 
words  all  mention  of  the  second  crowing,  as  comparatively  unim- 
portant— omit,  justifiably  omit,  the  same  in  their  account  of  the 
denials  themselves ;  whereas  St.  Mark,  having  inserted  the  same 
in  the  prediction,  inserts  the  same  in  his  account  of  its  fulfilment. 
The  former  having  condensed  the  prediction — ^the  main  and  im- 
portant fact  being  not  that  the  denials  should  take  place  before 
the  cock  crew  once,  or  twice,  but  that  Peter  would  deny,  re- 
peatedly deny,  deny  that  very  night — ^and  the  latter  (St.  Mark), 
having  more  fully  reported  the  same,  consistency  demanded  that 
the  former  should  condense  correspondently  thereto  their  account 
of  its  fulfilment,  and  consistency  demanded  that  the  latter  having 
more  fully  reported  the  prediction,  should  more  fully  report  the 
fulfilment  of  the  same — that  so  the  account  given  by  each  one  of 
them  respectively  of  the  denials,  might  be  in  exact  correspondence 
with  the  account  given  by  each  one  of  them  of  the  terms  of  the 
prediction  which  predicted  them. 

We  have  no  right  to  confound  inexactness  with  inaccuracy.. 
Condensation  is  often  inexact — necessarily  inexact ;  but  the  con- 
scious and  intended  inexactness  of  condensation  can  scarcely  be 
called  inaccuracy.  If  the  account  given  by  St.  Matthew  of  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  be  correct, 
it  was  inexact  of  St.  Luke  to  represent  our  Lord's  parents  as  re- 
turning, so  soon  as  the  mother  was  purified,  at  once  to  Nazareth ; 
but  if  condensation  be  allowable,  we  would  not  call  such  a  state- 
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ment  inacourate  or  incorrect:  or  if,  as  stated  by  St.  Matthew 
hm.  6),  the  centurion  whose  serrant  was  *  lying  at  home,  sick  of 
the  palsy,  grierously  tormented,'  himself  came  in  person  to  onr 
Lord  beseeching  him  that  be  would  come  and  heal  him  ;  whilst 
by  St  Luke  (vii.  1-7)  he  is  represented  as  not  himself  coming, 
but  as  sending  the  elders  of  the  city  with  the  request ;  it  is  no 
less  clear  that  in  the  one  statement  or  the  other  we  again  have 
inexactness,  but  we  again  refuse  to  confound  that  inexactness  with 
inaccuracy  :  or  if  the  chief  priests,  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
for  which  Judas  betrayed  our  Lord,  purchased  the  potter's  field, 
as  stated  by  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  7),  it  is  inexact  but  not  inaccur- 
rate  for  St.  Luke  (Acts  i.  18)  to  represent  Judas  as  having  so 
purchased  it.  Applying,  then,  these  observations  to  the  instance 
more  immediately  before  us,  if  our  Lord's  words  to  Peter  were  as 
supposed,  '  Before  the  cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny  me  ;  before  the 
cock  crow  twice  thou  shalt  deny  me  even  thrice,  there  is  inexact- 
ness but  not  inaccuracy  in  the  condensed  but  substantially  correct 
and  sufficiently  exact  report,  which,  blending  together  the  two  distinct 
affirmations,  and  omitting  all  mention  of  the  second  crowing  which 
was  to  mark  the  third  denial,  seems  to  represent  our  Lord  as  pre- 
dicting that  *  Before  the  cock  crew '  even  once,  the  Apostle  would 
deny  him  '  thrice.' 

In  the  accounts  given  of  these  denials,  there  are  also  some 
other  difierences  which  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be  difficult 
to  harmonise,  but  which,  nevertheless,  admit  of  a  very  satisfactory 
solution.  A  recent  learned  commentator  and  editor  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  Mr.  Alford,  goes,  however,  so  far  as  to  say  that 
*  supposing  the  denial  to  have  taken  place  thrice,  and  only  thrice, 
they  cannot  satisfactorily  be  reconciled.' 

This  over-hasty  affirmation  of  his  has  produced  in  the  *  Christian 
Observer '  for  February  1853,  from  the  pen  of  a  wHrespondent,  who 
signs  himself  T.  D.  B.,  what  appears  to  us  a  very  satisfactory 
reply — of  which,  in  the  remarks  tnat  follow,  we  have  freely  availed 
ourselves.  But  first  of  all  it  is  desirable  to  recal  to  the  reader's 
mind  distinctly  what  these  other  difierences  are. 

The  various  statements  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  reference  to 
these  denials  are  given  by  Mr.  Alford  synoptically  thus : — 


MATTHEW. 


Peter,  siUing  in  tbe 
ball  without*  Is  chai^ged 
hy  ftmaid-aerrant  witk 
having  been  with  Jesus 
the  Galilean.-*'  I  kiK>w 
not  what  thou  sayest.' 


MABK.  liUKE. 

FXKflT  DSNIAU 


Wanning  biu^If  in 
the  hall  below,  &c^  as 
Ma4;t.->-goe8  ootinto  tb» 
vestibule^ cock  crows. 
*  I  know  not,  neither 
understand  I  what  thou 
shyest/ 


SUting  nphs  f^  ^, 
[s  recognised  by  the 
maid  and  diarged— re- 
piles,  'Woman,  I  know 
nmnot.' 


JOHN. 


la  recogBited  by  tb» 
porteress  on  being  in- 
troduced tgr  th6  ether 
disciple.  '  Art  thou  not 
alM  one  of  this  man's 
diadpleBr  Hesaith,'! 
am  not.' 
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MATTHEW, 


He  lu»  goae  out  fai- 
to  the  pmch—JnoiMr 
maid  mm  blm.— '  TbH 
man  also  was  with  Jesus 
of  Nanoeth.'  He  de- 
nies with,  aaoath^  'IdDi 
not  know  die  num.*' 


After  a  mOo  white 
the  staaders-by  say, 
'Sorely  ttea  art  of 
them^  for  thy  cBalect 
bewrayeth  thee/  He 
besBB  to  cnrsB  and  to 
swear:  'I  know  not  the 


MARK. 


LUKE. 


The  9ame  maid  seea 
him  again  and  says, 
*Thifl  man  is  of  them.' 
He  denies  again. 


AnoQuTt  but  a  tnaU 
servant,  says,  'Thou  art 
alao  of  them.'  Peter 
said, '  Man,  I  am  not.' 


Third  DbhiaIt. 

Ab  Matt.— 'tlMm  art       After  about  an  hour 


a  Galil£ean,*and  thy  dia- 
lect flfprees. 


anothtf  persistec^  say- 
iMg,  *Tnily  this  man 
was  with  him,  for  he  is 
aGalllaean.'  Peter  said, 
*  Mam,  I  know  not  what 
thou  sayest.' 


JOHN. 


Is  Btandlng-and  warm- 
hig  himself.  They  said 
untohim^  *  Art  not  thou 
also  of  his  disciples  f 
He  denied  and  aaid,  *I 
am  not.' 


One  ef  the  slaves  of 
the  High  Priest,  hia 
kiaaman  wboae  ear  Ps- 
ter  cut  ofT,  says,  '  Did  I 
not  see  thee  in  the  gar- 
den with  himr  Peter 
then  denied  agahi. 


Now,  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these  denials,  Mr.  Alford  ad- 
mits that  it  is  'possible'  to  harmonise  them;  adding,  however, 
*  but  even  for  this  purpose  we  must  employ  a  little  dishonesty ;  for  o^jc 
oiS»  ri  T^Bi^youK  oTSce  aurav,  and  ovk  eI/uli  are  not  the  same  answer/ 
But  though  it  ia  acknowledged  to  be  'possible^'  he  has  unfortu- 
nately 80  exhibited  the  statement  given  by  St.  John,  as  to  seem  to 
imply  that  Peter  upon  being  admitted  by  the  porteress  was  at  once 
recognised,  and  that  his  first  denial  was  at  once  given  ;  whilst, 
according  to  the  other  Evangelists,  this  denial  was  given  not  until 
after  he  had  seated  himself  'in  the  hall  without,*  or  'below.' 
Upon  turning,  however,  to  the  original,  it  would  appear  that  in 
St.  John's  account  of  this  denial  there  is  not  the  slightest  variation 
from  that  of  the  others,  the  o5v  of  John  xviii.  17,  being  not  a  par- 
ticle of  time,  indicating,  that  the  denial  was  at  once  given,  but  a 
simple  copulative*  It  simply  tells  ua  that  the  porteress  took  notice 
of  Peter  after  he  had  been  admitted,  as  he  stood  by  the  fire  and 
warmed  himself,  and  that  she  then  put  to  him  the  question  which 
provoked  the  first  deniaL  Mr.  Alford's  oversight,  therefore,  being 
corrected,  the  account  given  of  the  first  denial  presents  no  difficulty  ; 
for  we  cannot  regard  the  varied  answers  attributed  to  Peter,  '  I 
know  not  what  thou  sayest,'  *  I  know  him  not,'  '  I  am  not,'  as  at 
all  contradictory  or  inconsistent.  He  may  (and  in  his  anxiety  to 
deny  all  knowledge  of  our  Lord,  most  probably  would)  have  made 
use  of  each  one  ot  these  expressions,  reiterating  his  denial  in  every 
possible  variety  of  phrase  in  order  to  secure  the  credence  of  those 
who  suimected  him.^ 

In  reference  to  the  second  denial,  the  '  other  maid '  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, the  '  same  maid '  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  '  other  man*  of  St. 
Loike,  are  easily  reconcileable  upon  the  principle  of  condensation. 


'  Sf  r.  Alford  also  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  synopsis  of  St.  Mark's  account  of 
this  first  denial ;  sinee  the  cock  crows  not  before  the  denial,  but  after  it. 
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The  question  of  Peter's  connection  with  the  accused  person  whose 
trial,  such  as  it  was,  was  proceeding,  had  doubtless  become  on  the 
part  of  those  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  standing  a  subject  of 
general  conversation,  and  such  a  conversation  would  necessarily 
consist  of  diflFerent  observations  from  different  parties.  The  '  other 
maid,'  the  '  same  maid,'  and  the  ^  other  man,'  therefore,  may  each 
one  of  them  have  spoken ;  so  that  the  only  point  which  presents 
anything  approaching  to  a  difficulty  is  the  position  of  Peter  at  the 
time ;  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  after  the  first  denial,  speaking  of 
him  as  having  '  gone  out  into  the  porch ;'  whereas  St.  John  begins 
his  account  pi  the  second  denial  by  repeating  his  former  statement, 
'  Now,  Simon  Peter  was  standing  and  warming  himself.'  We  are 
under  no  necessity,  however,  oi  attaching  to  the  expression  that 
^  he  was  gone  out  into  the  porch,'  i,  e.  into  the  passage  communi- 
cating with  the  open  court  or  avXiOy  in  which  the  fire  was,  any 
such  idea  as  to  suppose  that  his  position  with  respect  to  those  who 
had  congregated  round  the  fire  was  materially  altered.  He  seems 
merely  to  have  retired  a  few  steps  into  the  shadow  of  the  covered 
passage,  or  porch,  behind  them,  wishing  probably  to  withdraw 
from  the  general  notice  which  he  found  he  had  begun  to  attract, 
or  possibly  with  a  half-formed  determination  of  retiring  altogether. 
This  movement  appears  to  have  attracted  the-  attention  of  the 
porteress  (Mark),  and  of  others  (Matthew,  Luke,  and  John),  and 
to  have  led  them  to  repeat  their  suspicions ;  but  it  is  plain  from 
the  narrative  which  speaks  of  his  having  gone  out,  that  he  must 
either  have  again  returned  to  the  fire,  or  have  been  sufficiently 
near  to  be  still  counted  one  of  the  party  around  it ;  since,  while 
the  women  are  speaking  to  them  that  stood  by,  he  hears  what 
is  said,  and  replies  to  the  observations  that  are  made.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  natural  than  that  St.  John  in  returning 
(after  a  slight  digression)  to  take  up  the  story  of  Peter,  should 
remind  us  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  left  him.  The  like 
remarks  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  third  denial ;  for,  unless 
it  be  admitted  that  because  one  person  said  one  thing,  another 
could  not  have  followed  it  up  with  something  else,  the  objection 

Grounded  upon  the  difference  between  the  statement   given  by 
ohn,  and  tnat  given  by  the  other  Evangelists,  as  to  its  immediate 
occasion,  goes  for  nothing. 

Another  assumption  in  reference  to  our  Lord's  teaching  that 
has  been  too  hastily  assumed  is,  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
repeat  his  sayings.  The  consequence  is,  that  discrepancies  have 
been  alleged  in  regard  to  the  occasion  of  some  of  these  sayings, 
where  it  is  quite  possible  that  none  exist.  Various  passages,  for 
instance,  occurring  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Sermon  on  the. 
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Mount,  as  reported  by  St.  Matthew,  are  by  St.  Luke  so  referred 
to  other  occasions,  and  so  scattered  about,  that  Da  Costa  ventures 
roundly  to  affirm,  that,  '  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  comprehends  not  only  what  was  actually  spoken  by 
the  Saviour  at  that  nour  and  at  that  place,  but  (in  virtue  of  his 
[St.  Matthew's]  apostolic  authority  [ !  ],  and  of  the  wider  scope 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  special  purpose  his 
Gospel  was  desired  to  subserve)  much  more  besides^  in  the  way  of 
sayings  and  similitudes,  really  and  expressly  uttered  by  Jesus,  in- 
deed, but  on  other  occasions  or  in  a  diflFerent  connection.' — ^p.  159. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  very  much,  which  by  St.  Matthew  is  repre- 
sented as  having  then  been  said,  is  by  St  Luke  represented  as 
haidng  been  uttered  in  other  localities  or  upon  other  occasions. 
Thus,  amongst  other  instructions  contained  in  this  Sermon  as 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  we,  have  the  Lord's  prayer,  which, 
together  with  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  accompanying  remarks 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  those  recorded  by  St.  Matthew, 
is  by  St.  Luke  (xi.  1)  given  in  a  very  different  connection,  and 
upon  a  very  different  occasion. 

'  And  it  came  to  pass,'  says  St.  Luke,  '  as  he  was  praying  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  when  he  ceased,  one  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord, 
teach  us  to  pray  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples.  And  he  said  unto 
them.  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father,  &c.  . . ,  Ask  and  it  shall  be 
gpiven  unto  you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth,  and  he  that  seeketh 
findeth,  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  ^hall  be  opened.  If  a  son  shall 
ask  bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  or 
if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent  ?  or  if  he  shall 
ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion?  If  ye  then,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ?' 

With  this  extract  compare  Matt.  vii.  7-11,  and  the  similarity 
of  the  two  passages  is  certainly  extremely  striking. 

In  the  same  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  read  in  St.  Matthew  (vi. 
25-34)  various  exhortations  in  reference  to  an  undue  caring  for 
temporal  comforts ;  and  these,  with  scarcely  any  variation  and  in 
the  very  same  order,  St.  Luke  represents  as  having  been  uttered 
upon  as  quite  a  distinct  occasion,  viz.,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
quest made  by  some  one  that  his  brother  should  be  directed  to 
divide  an  inheritance  with  him ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  who  had  '  no  room  where  to  bestow  his 
muts.'  We  subjoin  in  parallel  columns,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  easily  compared,  the  report  of  these  words  as  respectively 
given  by  each : — 
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Matt  Yi.  25*33.^*  Take  no  Uumcht  Iiak«  xii.  22^1  r—*  Take  so  UMWcVt 

for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat;  neither. 

ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  yonr  body,  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  The 

what  ye  duJl  put  <m.    Is  not  the  life  life  is  more  than  meti,  and  the  body 

more  than  meat,  and  the   body  than  than  raiment.   Consider  tha  ravens,' &c. 

raiment?    Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air/  *  And  which  of  you  by  taking  thought,' 

&c.    *  Which  of  you  by  taking  thou^t  &c.     '  Consider   the   lilies  how  they 

can  add  one  «ubtt  to  his  stature,'  «a  groir/  &c«    *  If  ihen  Ood  so  clothe  the 

'Consider  the  UUes  of  the  field,'  &c.  grass,' &c.    ^  And  seek  not  what  ye  shall 

*  Therefore  take  no  thoosht,  saying,'  &c.  eat,'  &c.    *  But  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of 

'  But  seek  je  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  God,  end  all  these  thmgs  shall  be  added 

and  his  nghteouiness ;  and  all  these  nntoypo/ 
things  shall  be  added  unto  yon.' 

The  same  may  be  observed  in  reference  to  the  oocasion  of  our 
Lord's  direction,  ^  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate/  &c.  (Matt.  Tii. 
12,  13,  Luke  xiiL  23^34),  and  an  reference  to  that  of  many  other 
of  hia  sayings.  But  we  cannot  think  that  ine  are  warranted  in 
supposing  that  ^the  true  historical  connection'  in  wtiieh  these 
sayings  are  reported  is,  as  Da  Costa  imagines,  that  of  St  Luke 
alone.  All  the  seeming  discr^panctes  as  to  the  alleged  occarions 
of  these  sayings  may  ne  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  upon 
the  opposite  and  as  probable  hypothesis  that  our  Lord  was  aceu&* 
tomed  to  repeat,  sometimes  word  for  word,  as  in  the  instances 
already  referred  to,  and  sometimes  with  more  or  less  of  yaiiation,^ 

B  See,  for  instance,  die  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt.  zzv.  14)  delivered  at  or  near 
Jerusalem,  and  the  ^aciiWe  of  the  poonds  (Luke  xix.  19)  delivered  at  pr  near 
Jericho.  Let  these  two  parables  be  compared,  and  their  resemblances  will  be 
found  to  be  almost  as  numerous  and  as  distinct  as  their  differences.  In  die  former 
of  these  parables,  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man  travelfinginto  a  fiir  country, 
who  called  his  servaaKs  and  delivered  unto  them  his  goods ;  and  onto  one  he  gave 
five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one ;  to  every  man  according  to  his 
several  ability,  and  straightway  took  his  journey.'  In  the  latter, '  a  certain  noUe- 
man'calling  his  ten  servants  delivers  unto  them  ten  pounds,  saying,  *  Occupy  till  1 
come.'  In  the  former, '  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents  made  them  omer  five 
talents,  and  he  that  had  received  two,  other  two ;'  and  npon  their  Lord'e  return 
they  report  accordingly.  In  the  latter,  each  one  having  received  a  single  pound, 
one  is  represented  as  saying,  '  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  ^a&ned  ten  pounds ;'  and 
another  as  saying,  *  Lord,  thy  pound  hftth  g^ned  five  poands»'  Aw.  In  th«  farmer, 
one  of  them  hides  his  lord's  talent  in  the  earth,  pleading  in  excuse  that  his  master 
is  an  austere  man;  in  the  latter,  one  of  them  Keeps  his  lord's  pound  laid  up  in  a 
napldn,  making  the  same  excuse  and  receiving  tiie  sanoe  vebuke.  So  fiir  then  as 
the  letter  and  details  of  these  two  parables  nre  concerned,  there  is,  as  jto  their 
general  scope  and  outline,  so  close  a  resemblance,  and  ^et  at  the  same  time  so 
manifest  a  difference  as  to  prove  the  one,  viz.,  the  last  delivered  of 'die  two,  to  have 
been  in  part  a  new  parable  and  in  part  a  repetition  of  the  other.  This  is  more 
obvinnslv  the  case  in  those  portions  of  these  parables  which  refer  to  the  account 
given  of  himself,  by  the  unprofitable  servant.  These,  that  they  may  be  the  more 
easily  compared  together,  we  subjoin  in  parallel  columns : — 

THE  TALENTS  ^Matthew).  THE  POUNDS  (LuJfce). 

*  Then  tie  whkh  had  received  the  one  teilent  '  And  another  ooBoe,  Gagring,  ixnrd,  bebold  hen 
came  and  84i<^  Lord,  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  is  thy  poond,  which  I  hi&ve  kept  la^  up  .in  S 
a  hard  man,  j'eaplng  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  napkhi  : 

and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not  strawed :  '  For  I  feared  thee,  hecavae  then  avt  #ui  asoterp 

*  And  I  was  afV-aid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  man :  thou  takest  up  that  thou  layedst  not  down, 
in  the  earth :  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine.'         and  reapedst  that  thou  didst  not  sow.' 

•His 
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many  of  the  more  impreeeiYe  oi  his  sayings.  We  really  do  not 
know  why  we  should  suppose  that  he  did  not  Is  it  always  so 
very  manifest  a  mark  of  folly  or  of  shallowness  to  repeat  what  has 
once  been  uttered?  May  ikot  wisdom  sometimes  even  dictate 
repetition,  seeing  that  by  repetition  impression  may  be  deepened 
and  memory  assisted,  especiaily  if  the  repetition  be  word  for  word 
the  same  ?  Were  our  Lord's  saying  such  that  they  would  not 
bear  to  be  thus  repeated  ?  or  was  taeir  importance  so  slight,  or 
the  heed  given  to  them  such  as  to  make  such  repetition  need- 
less? 

Whether  the  Sarmon  itself,  as  reported  by  Luke  (vi.  20-49), 
and  which  according  to  him  appears  to  have  been  delivered  soon 
after  the  ordination  of  the  twelve,  was  a  repetition  or  not  is  not 
very  clear.^  The  locality  (near  Capernaum,  Matt  viii  5,  Luke 
viL  1),  together  witii  tiie  identity  of  the  occurr^:ices  re<iorded  by 
St  Matthew  in  cb.  iv.  24,  25,  and  viii.  5-13,  with  those  recorded 
by  St  Luke  in  cL  vi.  17,  18,  and  vii  1-10,  would  seem  perhaps 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Krks,'  Dr.  Doddridge,^  and  some 
others,  grounding  their  oj^nion  partly  upon  the  di&rences  ob- 
servable in  the  report  of  the  Sermon  itself  as  reported  by  St 
Matthew  and  by  St.  lAike,  and  partly  upon  certain  apparent  discre* 
pancies  between  them  in  r^erence  to  certain  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  delivery,  suppose  however  that  it  waa  But 
whether  it  was  or  w»a  not  is  not  very  material ;  in  either  case  our 


y*— ^*    ^m'w  ■ 


*  His  Iflrd  «B««r«rBd  and  mid  onto  tiJm/IlM)a  *AxA  he  «Bltli  unto  Tatm,  Oat  of  ihine  own 
wicked  and  slothfUl  servant,  thou  kaewest  that  I  mouth  will  I  |adge  thee«  thou  wicked  servaiit 
reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  wtiere  I  Thou  knewest  Hiat  I  waa  an  austere  man,  tajcing 
have  not  strawed :  up  that  I  laid  not  down,  and  reaping  that  I  did 

'Thou  ou^test  therefore  to  have  iput  vaj    not  sow: 
money  to  the  ezchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming        '  Wherefore  then  gavest  not  thou  my  money 
I  ^ould  have  received  mine  own  with  usury.  Into  Hie  tmnk,  tliat  at  my  conling  I  nright  have 

zequlDsd  mine  tmn  <sb^  usury? 
'  Take  Uberefore  the  talent  tnm.  him*  and  give        '  And  be  said  unto  them  that  stood  by,  Take 
it  unto  him  wfaldx  hath  ten  talents.'  from  him  the  pound,  and  give  it  to  him  mstt  hatii 

ten  pounds. 

'  And  they  said  unto  him,  Lord,  he  hath  ten 
■poBnds.' 

'  For  unto  eveiy  one  that  luthituiU  be  given,  '  Por  I  my  imto  yoo.  That  unto  evory  ous 

and  he  shall  have  abundance :  but  &om  him  that  which  hath  shall  be  given ;  and  from  hmi  that 

hath  net  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath  not.  even  that  he  bath  shall  be  tak^i  a^ay 

hath.'  from  him.' 

'  And  oA  jm  the  unprofitable  servimt  into  '  But  those  mine  enemies,  'whioh  would  not 
outer  darkness:  there  shall  be  weeping  and  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and 
gnadiing  of  teeth.'  slay  them  before  me.' 

**  St.  Matthew,  though  his  account  of  the  fonnal  appointment  of  the  twelve  is, 
in  point  of  order,  placed  after  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  does  not  say  that  they 
were  not  chosen  previously  thereto,  Tne  calling  even  of  St.  Matthew  himself 
may  have  heen  previous,  though  related  after  it  (Matt.  ix.  9).  There  can  be  no 
question,  we  think,  that  St.  Luke's  arrangement  is  more  strictly  chronological 
than  that  of  St.  Matthew ;  and  that  the  order  observed  by  the  latter  is  consecutive 
only  to  a  certain  extent. 

*  •*  HorsB  Evangelicse,  p.  323.  ^  Comm.  in  loc. 
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assertions  are  confirmed.  For,  if  the  two  reports  are  reports  of 
one  and  the  same  discourse,  we  have  in  the  difierences  observable 
in  them  a  further  confirmation  of  our  remark,  that  the  evangelists, 
in  reporting  our  Lord's  discourses,  did  not  always  report  the  very 
wordk  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sermon  having  been  originally 
delivered  as  reported  by  St  Matthew,  was  afterwards  repeated, 
our  assertion  is  confirmed  that  our  Lord  was  in  the  habit  of  occa* 
sionally  repeating  his  discourses."* 

Discrepancies  such  as  these  (we  refer  now,  not  merely  to  those 
last  noticed,  but  to  the  entire  mass  of  classes  and  of  instances 
to  which  we  have  directed  attention),  instead  of  disproving  the 
veracity  and  essential  accuracy  of  the  evangelists,  are  confirma- 
tions rather  than  disproof  They  clearly  establish  the  absence 
of  all  craft,  of  all  confederacy,  of  all  collusion.  Some  of  them, 
the  last  mentioned  for  instance,  if  the  hypothesis  be  correct  that 
our  Lord  was  accustomed  to  repeat  his  saymgs,  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  discrepancies  at  all.  Others  of  them  are  discrepancies  indeed, 
but  they  are  not  contradictions ;  they  are  discrepancies  but  they 
are  not  inconsistencies;  and  if  the  remarks  that  have  thus  far 
been  made  in  explanation  or  in  vindication  of  the  same  be  ac- 
cepted as  sufficient,  we  have  to  add,  upon  this  part  of  our  subject, 
that  we  know  of  only  one  instance  that  cannot  be  as  easily  dis- 
posed o£  It  is  this.  St  Matthew,  in  the  account  given  by  him 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  crossing  of  the  lake 
already  referred  to,  having  informed  us  (viii.  18)  that  *  When 
Jesus  saw  great  multitudes  about  him  he  gave  commandment  to 
depart  to  tne  other  side,'  proceeds  as  follows : — 

^  And  a  certain  scribe  came  and  said  unto  him,  Master,  I  will  fol- 
low thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  The 
foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of 
man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  And  another  of  his  disciples  said 
unto  him,  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father  ;  but  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  Follow  me,  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  And 
when  he  was  entered  into  a  ship,  his  disciples  followed  him.' 

We  then  have  the  account  of  the  storm  that  ensued,  the  re- 
buking of  the  winds,  the  arrival  on  the  other  side,  the  dispos- 

°>  A  further  discrepancy  (in  addition  to  that  already  noticed  as  to  the  relation 
in  which  it  appears  to  stand  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the  twelve)  is»  that, 
according  to  St.  Luke,  the  sermon  in  question  appears  to  have  been  delivered  in 
the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  standing  (Luke  vi.  17)  ;  whilst  accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew,  our  Lord  is  represented  as  sitting  during  its  delivery,  and  the 
sermon  itself  as  having  been  delivered  on  the  mountain.  But  our  Lord,  leaving 
the  plain,  may  clearly  have  returned  to  the  mountain ;  and  there  sitting  down, 
have  there  delivered  his  discourse,  as  stated  by  St.  Matthew,  for  St.  Luke  does  not 
say  that  he  did  not. 
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session  of  the  possessed,  and  the  destruction  of  the  swine — cir- 
cumstances which  clearly  point  out  the  precise  occasion  upon  which 
the  sayings  recorded,  *  Master,  I  will  follow  thee,'  and  '  Lord, 
suflFer  me  first,'  &c.,  are  represented  by  St.  Matthew  as  having 
been  uttered,  but  the  account  of  which  there  is  no  need  that  we 
should  quote :  whereas  by  St.  Luke  the  declaration  on  the  part 
of  one  of  our  Lord's  hearers  or  disciples  that  he  would  follow  nim 
whithersoever  he  went,  and  the  request  on  the  part  of  another 
that  he  might  be  suflFered  first  to  go  and  bury  his  father,  are  re- 
presented as  having  occurred  at  a  much  later  period  and  upon  a 
totally  different  occasion,  being  so  related  as  to  seem  to  have 
taken  place,  not  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  but  in 
Samaria,  and  as  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  were  journeying  to 
Jerusalem. 

'  And  it  came  to  pass,'  says  St.  Luke  (ix.  51),  *  when  the  time  was 
come  that  he  (Jesiis)  should  be  received  up,  he  stedfastly  set  his  face  to 
go  to  Jerusalem,  and  sent  messengers  before  his  face.  And  they  went, 
and  entered  into  a  village  of  the  Samaritans  to  make  ready  for  him. 
And  they  did  not  receive  him  because  his  face  was  as  though  he  would 
go  to  Jerusalem.  And  when  his  disciples  James  and  John  saw  this, 
they  said,  &c.  And  they  went  to  another  village.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that,  as  they  went  in  the  way^  a  certain  man  said  unto  him.  Lord, 
I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him. 
Foxes  have  holes  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  And  he  said  unto  another,  Follow  me ; 
but  he  said,  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father.  Jesus  said 
unto  him.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  but  go  thou  and  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God.' 

A  circumstance  not  mentioned  in  St.  Matthew's  account  of 
these  sayings  is  then  added,  viz.,  that — 

*  Another  also  said,  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  ;  but  let  me  first  go  bid 
them  farewell  which  are  at  home  at  my  house.  And  Jesus  said  unto 
him,  No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is 
fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  these  apparently 
conflicting  accounts  as  to  the  occasion  of  these  sayings.  By 
some — by  Macknight,  by  Birks,  and  by  Greswell,  for  instance — it 
has  been  supposed  that  on  each  of  the  two  occasions  recorded, 
parties  may  have  come  forward  and  have  addressed  our  Lord 
and  have  been  replied  to  as  related ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  sayings  in  question,  and  of  their  replies,  may 
have  happened  once  and  again.  Instances  indeed  may  have  fre- 
quently occurred  of  individuals  expressing  a  readiness  to  follow 
our  Lord  whithersoever  he  went ;  and  to  such  our  Lord  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  make  the  same  reply  as  the  reply  here  re^ 

VOL.  VI. — NO.  xr.  H 
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corded,  viz.,  that  ^  Foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head/ 
Instances  may  ha^e  occurred  more  than  once  also,  of  others  ex- 
cusing themselves  when  commanded  by  our  Lord  to  follow  him, 
upon  the  plea  that  an  aged  parent  was  still  living  and  perhaps 
dependant  upon  them  for  support ;  and  they  may  nave  asked  to 
be  excused  until  after  their  fatner's  death  ;  and  to  them  our  Lord 
may  have  been  accustomed  to  give  always  one  and  the  same  reply. 
But  is  it  probable  ?     We  can  scarcely  think  it  to  be  at  all  pro- 
bable that  incidents  such  as  these  should  have  twice  occurred  in 
Eairs ;  and  the  supposition  that  they  did  has  every  appearance  of 
eing  nothing  but  an  unworthy  subterfuge. 
By  others  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  circumstances  before 
us  occurred  but  once,  and  that  either  the  one  evan^list  or  the 
other  has  related  them,  not  in  the  connection  in  which  he  knew 
or  believed  them  to  have  happened,  but  as  being  in  some  way 
or  other  suggested  to  his  remembrance  by  the   circumstances 
with  which  they  are  chronologically  connected ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  connection  in  which  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  respecr 
tively  record  them  is  accidental,  not  chronological,  and  that  they  are 
^ven  simply  as  suggested  reminiscences.    This  may — mat/  be  the 
case ;  but  the  circumstances  in  question  are  by  St.  Matthew  so 
mixed  up  with  the  account  given  by  him  of  our  Lord's  desire  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  crowds  that  thronged  him,  and  with 
his  crossing  the  lake  in  consequence,  and  so  connected  by  St. 
Luke  with  the  account  given  by  him  of  our  Lord's  *  going'  to 
Jerusalem  with  his  disciples,  and  of  the  refiisal  of  certain  Sama- 
ritans to  receive  him  *  as  they  wenf  {^opeuoixevcay  »ifraiv\^  that  the 
suspicion  will  surest  itself,  and  that  in  spite  of  our  every  effort 
to  repress  it,  that  either  the  one  evangelist  or  the  other  has  re- 
corded the  circumstances  in  question  in  a  wrong  connection. 

We  do  not,  we  dare  not  say  that  such  is  the  case,  but  we  do 
dare  to  say  that  such  seems  to  be  the  case.  But  be  it  so ;  be  it 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  has  assigned  to  these  sayings 
a  date  and  a  connection  which  do  not  belong  to  them :  we  may 
rest  assured,  since  they  both  record  them,  that  the  sayings  them- 
selves were  said,  and  that  the  replies  recorded  were  given.  The 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  said  is  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance ;  whilst  the  fact  that  those  circumstances  are,  or  seem 


•  St.  Luke's  exprefision, '  as  tkey  went  in  the  ifay '  (ifpev&pLtyw  o^rdis  Lake  ix. 
57),  may-,  as  suggested  by  Doddridge,  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  '  going  up 
to  Jerusalem'  (ver.  51)  previously  mentioned,  but  may  signify  simply  that  upon 
a  certain  Unspecified  occasion,  as  they  walked  in  public^  the  incidents  in  question 
happened.  Bnt  we  cannot  think  that  ther«  is  very  much  probability  in  the  sug'^ 
gestion. 
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to  be,  dififerently  reported^  is  a  proof,  in  addition  to  tliose  already 
so  amply  furnished,  of  the  absence  of  all  collusioa  If  there  had 
been  collusion  as  to  the  words,  there  would  doubtless  have  been 
collusion  no  less  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  those  words 
were  uttered 

But  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  not  so  much  to  ascertain 
whether  these  various  discrepancies  can  or  can  not  be  accounted 
for  and  reconciled,  but  whether,  upon  the  supposition  that  they 
cannot,  we  must  in  consequence  suppose  or  admit  the  non-inspira- 
tion of  some  one  or  more  of  the  accounts  containing  them.  Upon 
the  suf^dtion,  for  instance,  that  tibe — call  them  what  you  will — - 
discrepancies  or  differences  that  have  been  above  referred  to,  can- 
not be  reconciled,  neither  as  above  suggested  nor  in  any  other 
way-7-if  the  four  Gospels  contain  discrepancies  not  only  in  mere 
appearance  but  in  strict  and  stark  reality — discrepancies,  unim- 
portant indeed,  yet  clearly  and  wholly  incapable  of  being  recon- 
ciled— ^will  the  met  that  there  are  such,  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  Gospels  which  contain  them  cannot  be  inspired  ?  We 
think  not. 

The  main  grounds  upon  which  the  Christian  Church  has  been 
accustomed  to  maintain  their  inspiration  are,  as  is  well  known, 
1.  The  improbability  that  the  writers  of  the  same  would  not  be 
diviitely  assisted  in  what  they  wrote — that,  so  much  having  been 
done  by  our  Lord  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  and  instruc* 
tion,  the  knowledge  of  the  much  that  he  had  done  and  of  the 
mudi  that  he  had  taught  should  be  allowed  by  God  to  perish, 
or  to  become  uncertain,  in  consequence  of  the  non-oommumcation 
of  such  assistance.  2.  The  express  declaration  on  the  part  of 
our  Lord  (which,  believing  the  evangelists  to  have  been  men  of 
honesty,  at  the  least,  and  men  of  honour,  we  assume  to  have  been 
correctly  reported^  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  '  teach  them  all 
things,'  '  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever  had 
been  said  unto  them,'  and  *  guide  them  into  all  truth '  (John  xvi. 
13,  14,  26) ;  together  with,  3.  The  fact  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  generally  assume  to  themselves  such  an  authority, 
and  so  speak  of  themselves  and  their  writings,  as  te  imply  a 
consciousness  that  they  wrote  by  inspiration;  and,  to  us,  these 
considerations,  whether  there  be  discrepancy  real  or  apparent,  or 
whetiier  there  be  none  at  all,  are  conclusive. 

That  they  really  did  write  under  a  very  special  influence  of 
some  sort,  is  strikingly,  yet  unobtrusively  indicated  in  the  spirit, 
and  tone,  and  temper,  and  manner  in  which  they  write.  Take,  as 
an  instance,  i^e  manner  in  which  they  speak  of  our  Lord,  of  what 
he  did,  and  of  what  he  suffered,  and  of  how  he  suffered.  There  is 
in  it  sometiiiing  that  is  perfectly  unique,     *The  whole  compass  of 

H  2 
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human  literature/  says  Bogue,  '  furnishes  nothing  similar.'  '  That 
they  loved  their  Master  is  too  plain  to  be  denied.  In  what  rap- 
tures, then,  will  they  describe  his  life  and  death  !  But  on  exami- 
nation we  find  no  such  thin^.  The  writers  of  the  epistles,  indeed, 
speak  in  ecstacy  of  his  excellence  and  love.  The  Prophets  do  so 
too.  Isaiah  especially  has  all  the  impassioned  expressions  of  a 
deeply  aflected  spectator.  But  the  Evangelists  are  perfect  calm- 
ness— such  that,  to  human  fervour,  it  may  seem  indifference. 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  move  the  passions  of  their  readers. 
They  mix  not  their  own  feelings  with  what  they  narrate.  There 
is  not  a  single  word  of  commendation  of  their  master  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Gospels.  They  describe  his  miracles  and  won- 
drous works  without  praise.  There  is  not  the  most  distant  attempt 
to  magnify  them,  or  to  excite  admiration.  When  they  describe 
his  sufferings  and  death,  and  the  cruelty  6i  the  Jews,  they  do  not 
give  way  to  passion  and  grief ;  there  is  no  invective  against  his 
enemies  ;  no  pity  expressed  for  the  sufferer ;  no  acrimony  against 
Judas  or  against  the  chief  priests.'  **  Now,  all  this  is  very  remark- 
able— this  absence  of  all  human  passion,  of  all  human  comment. 
It  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  they  wrote  under  a  special  influence — 
an  influence  which  would  not  permit  them  to  mix  up  with  things 
divine  the  littleness  of  human  infirmity,  or  the  sinfulnesses  of  human 
passion.  Were  they  then  not  inspired  ?  Or,  take  as  an  instance  other 
negations  of  their  narratives,  the  very  striking  degree,  for  example, 
in  which  they  abstain  from  all  arrogance,  from  all  obtrusion  of  self 
into  their  narrative,  from  all  affectation,  ostentation,  vanity,  and 
the  like ;  from  everything  that  is  in  the  least  degree  weak,  little, 
unlovely,  or  unholy.  These  characteristics,  though  in  themselves 
considered,  they  may  not  perhaps  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  are 
yet  so  perfectly  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  wrote 
under  a  divine  and  special  influence,  that  they  serve  to  confirm 
that  which,  upon  other  and  independent  grounds,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  to  have  been  the  case.  They  are  just  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  writings  composed  under  such  an  influence 
-r-such  that,  if  in  the  place  of  them  we  had  their  opposites,  those 
opposites  would  go  very  far  to  prove  that  they  could  not  have 
been  so  composed.  But  if  they  wrote  under  such  an  influence, 
they  wrote  by  inspiration ;  for  such  influence  is  inspiration. 

If  inspiration  were  in  all  cases,  what  it  doubtless  was  in  some,  a 
simple,  direct,  immediate  infusion  into  the  minds  of  those  whom, 
upon  these  and  other  grounds,  we  are  accuston^ed  to  regard  as 
inspired,  both  of  matter  and  of  words,  then  if  there  be  discrepan- 
cies that  cannot  be  reconciled,  such  discrepancies,  however  small, 

•  Bogue*8  *  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament/  p.  22. — See  also  Dick. 
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would  of  course  and  at  once  disprove  their  inspiratioa  They 
might  be  honest  men,  and  in  the  main  truth-telling  and  trust- 
worthy ;  but  if  infusion  or  dictation  were  the  meaning,  the  neces- 
sary and  sole  meaning  of  the  word,  then  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
either  be  able  to  maintain  that  there  are  no  such  discrepancies  at 
all — not  even  the  smallest — or  give  up  the  inspiration  of  their 
writings  as  disproved  But  under  what  necessity  are  we  of  so 
limiting  the  word  ?  God,  in  time  past,  spake  no  less  '  in  divers 
manners '  than  '  at  sundfy  times '  (Heb.  i.  1).  If  no  portion  of 
these  Gospels,  or  of  other  of  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  was 
written  independently  of  such  an  operation  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
writers,  as  enabled  them  to  remember  and  report  with  sufficient 
accuracy  those  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  whose 
meaning  and  bearing  they  had  been  divinely  enabled  to  compre- 
hend ;  and  if  they  were  so  superintended  as  to  be  preserved  from 
all  error  on  religious  points,  and  so  directed  and  so  influenced,  as 
to  make  known  correctly  all  religious  truth — ^and  that  they  were 
so,  is  believed  by  those  for  whom  we  are  writing — and  if  the  pro- 
mise given  by  our  Lord  that  they  should  be  'led  into  all  truth ' 
respected  only  religious  truth  (and  who  is  able  to  prove  to  us  that 
it  respected  any  other)  ;  if  it  never  was  intended  to  have  any  other 
reference;  if,  for  the  securing  of  the  end  contemplated  by  the 
promise,  it  was  unneedful  that  it  should  have  any  other;  why 
should  I  doubt  the  inspiration  of  their  writings,  because  of  certain 
small  discrepancies  of  unimportant  detail  ?  or  why,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  we  claim  for  them  an  inspiration,  such  as  they  claim 
not  for  themselves,  an  inspiration  securing  them  from  all,  even 
the  least  discrepancy  ?  That  which  they  claim  for  themselves  is, 
that  upon  all  points  of  religious  truth  and  doctrine,  they  be  re- 
garded as  free  from  all  admixture  of  error — as  being  of  divine 
authority.  Thus  influenced,  were  they  not  as  really  and  as  truly 
inspired  as  if  every  word  had  been  expressly  dictated —as  really 
and  as  truly  inspired  as  if  there  were  no  discrepancies  at  all  ? 

If  there  were  discrepancy  in  their  religious  statement — if  one  of 
them,  for  example,  maintained  that  Christ  was  divine,  and  another 
that  he  was  merely  human ;  one  that  his  death  was  an  atonement, 
and  another  that  it  was  merely  an  accident,  or  a  testimony ;  then, 
indeed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  they  could  not  be  in^ 
any  sense  inspired.  But  if  upon  these  points  there  is  a  thorough 
harmony ;  if  upon  these,  their  guidance  may  with  confidence  be 
depended  on — if  what  they  affirm  hereupon,  whatever  it  be,  is 
that  which  there  is  every  reason  to  account  as  decisive,  as  final,  as 
infallible,  as  the  very  truth  of  God  himself,  men  so  qualified  must 
have  been  inspired  Having  been,  two  of  them  certainly,  and 
most  probably  all  of  them,  the  almost  constant  companions  of  our 
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Lord,  there  are  many  things,  indeed,  recorded  by  them,  of  which 
(upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  men  of  integrity,  which  they 
seem  to  have  been,  and  which  we  assume  them  to  have  been— 
since,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  do  not  write  for  unbelievers) 
they  were  able  to  give  an  honest  account  without  any  supernatural 
or  divine  assistance  whatever  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  them  from 
time  to  time  appealing,  in  confirmation  of  their  statements,  to  their 
personal  knowledge  of  what  they  relate  as  corroborative  of  the 
credibility  of  their  accounts.  *  Th3,t,'  says  St.  John,  *  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  word  of  Life,  declare  we  unto  you ;  that  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you '  (1  John  i.  1-3).  '  The 
Word,'  says  the  same  writer,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel 
(ver.  14),  *  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 
his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  frill  of 
grace  and  truth.'  '  We  have  not,'  says  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  16-18),  in 
reference  to  our  Lord's  transfiguration  (to  which,  probably,  John 
also  more  especially  refers,  when  he  speaks  of  having  beheld  his 
glory — a  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father),  'followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the 
power  aiid  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses 
of  his  majesty  ;  for  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honour  and 
glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent 
glory :  this  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  and 
this  voice  which  came  from  heaven  we  heard,  when  we  were  with 
him  in  the  holy  mount'  And  then,  again,  in  reference  to  another 
event  recorded,  the  Apostle  St.  John  adds,  as  if  in  confirmation  of 
his  statement,  '  And  he  that  saw  it  has  testified  it  (jj.Eix,uprv^K£\ 
and  his  record  {or  testimony)  is  true»  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith 
true '  (John  xix.  35).  St.  Luke,  in  like  manner,  is  carefiil  to 
make  mention  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  things 
recorded  by  him  as  an  evidence  of  the  credibility  of  his  narrativa 
*It  seemed  good  to  me,'  he  says  in  his  preface  to  Theophilus 
(Luke  i.  3, 4),,  '  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things 
from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent 
Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things 
wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed.' 

But,  whatever  amount  of  information  they  may  have  been  en- 
abled thus  to  obtain  of  the  facts  of  our  Lord  s  history,  and  what- 
ever^  by  the  same  means,  they  may  have  known  of  his  doctrine 
and  discourses,  it  was  not  from  this  source  of  information  that 
they  obtained  that  knowledge  of  the  design  of  his  mission,  of 
the  object  of  his  death,  and  of  Christianity  in  general,  which 
ei^Ued  them  to  write  such  an  account  of  the  life  of  eur  Lord  as 
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could  be  implicitly  depended  on.  Up  even  tP  the  period  of  their 
master's  ascension,  their  understandings  were  unopened,  so  that 
they  understood  not  the  Scriptures  (Luke  xxiv.  45) ;  nor  was  it 
until  after  the  descent  of  the  promised  Spirit  upon  them  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  that,  agreeably  to  their  Master's  promise,  they 
were  led  into  that  knowledge  of  '  all  the  truth '  (John  xvi.  26) 
which  was  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  report  authoritatively  all 
respecting  our  Lord  and  his  salvation,  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
make  known  to  us  by  them.  But  then  receiving  power  from 
on  high,  in  virtue  of  which  he  that  receiveth  them,  receiveth  him 
of  whom  they  write,  and  he  that  despiseth  them  despiseth  him, 
they  clearly  occupied  an  altogether  different  position  from  that 
of  mere  chroniclers.  Whether  infallibly  secured  from  all  unim- 
p<Hrtant  discrepancy  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  thenceforth  they  were 
K^ether  soiSethiig  more  than  the  mere  recorders  of  rimims- 
cences — something  more  than  the  mere  narrators  of  remembered 
facts.  Men  so  qualified  may,  for  wise  reasons,  have  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  discrepancy  oi  statement  upon  circumstantial  and 
imessential  points — upon  points  unconnected  with  religious  truth — 
upon  such  points,  for  instance,  as  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  or  the 
time,  locality,  or  occasion  of  an  incident ;  but  men  so  qualified 
must,  we  repeat  it,  must  have  been  inspired. 

The  word  inspiration  has,  indeed,  heen  very  variously  defined. 
According  to  some,  such  divine  supervision  as  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve from  all  error,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of  fact,  is  inspiration. 
According  to  others,  direct  suggestion  or  dictation  is  the  meaning 
of  the  term.     But,  in  our  humble  estimation,  he  is  the  happiest 
believer  who  has   never  thought  of  attaching  to  the   term,  as 
applied  to  Scripture,  any  other  meaning  than  that  the  theology, 
the  promises,  the  precepts,  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  all  of 
them  divine,  all  of  them  true,  all  of  them  to  be  depended  on  ;  all 
of  them  authoritative — whether  immediately  suggested  or  not — 
whether   directly   dictated   or  not.    If  this   be  believed,  all   is 
believed  that  can  be  known — all  is  believed  that  is  essential     A 
more  precise   definition  of  the  term  is  a  mere   speculation — a 
question  ministering  to  strife  rather   than  to  edifying — ^a  mere 
dogma  that  cannot  be  substantiated ;  and  we  doubt  much  whether 
St.  Paul,  in  his  well-known  words  to  Timothy,  '  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  few? 
reproof,  for  coiTection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works,'  designed  to  affirm  any  thing  more  definite. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  sufficiency  of  such  an  inspirfttion 
as  this  is  undeniable.  For  upon  the  supposition  that  the  various 
books  of  Scripture  were  in  any  sense  inspired,  for  what  end  may 
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we  suppose  them  to  have  been  so  ?  Was  it  not  that  the  Church 
mi^ht,  in  all  ages,  have  an  infallible  standard  of  religious  doctrine 
to  fall  back  upon,  that  we  might  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  mere  tra- 
dition, but  that  religious  truth  might  be  authoritatively  and 
divinely,  and  permanently  stereotyped  ?  If,  then,  the  inspuration 
under  which  these  books  were  written,  was  an  inspiration  securing 
their  writers  infallibly  from  all  error  upon  points  of  religious 
truth,  and  infallibly  from  all  discrepancy  as  to  the  essential  facts 
of  their  histories,  shall  we  presume  to  doubt  their  inspiration, 
simply  because  they  were  (if  tney  were^  permitted  to  fall  into  error 
and  mis-statement  upon  such  points  of  unimportant  detail  as  were 
consistent  with  good  faith — such  as  could  be  accounted  for  with- 
out any  impeachment  of  their  integrity  ?  Was  it  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  design  contemplated  by  their  inspiration, 
that  they  should  correctly  report  the  precise  number  of  times  that 
Peter  denied  his  Master  before  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock  ?  or 
the  very  time  when  Bethlehem  was  left  for  Nazareth?  or  the 
locality,  time,  and  occasion  of  the  declaration  made  by  him  who 
declared  that  he  would  follow  our  Lord  whithersoever  he  went. 

Various  lengthy  and  learned  treatises  have  beep  written  upon 
the  subject  of  Inspiration.  We  know  of  none  that,  in  our  view, 
more  lucidly  treats  thereupon,  or  that  is  more  calculated  to  be  of 
popular  service,  than  the  small  essay  upon  the  question  by  Parry 
of  Wymondley,  published  about  nali  a  century  ago.  Though 
written  by  a  Assenting  minister,  it  was  among  the  books  recom- 
mended by  one  of  the  late  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Bishop 
Tomline,P  and  will  well  repay  perusal.  It  is  now  somewhat 
scarce,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  re-edited  and  reprinted. 
There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  We 
extract  the  following  : — 

'  "  The  truth,"—"  all  the  truth  "  into  which  the  Spirit  was  to  lead 
the  Apostles,  means  undoubtedly  all  that  truth  which,  as  the  Apostles 
of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  to  declare  to  the  world.  It  does  not  mean 
natural,  mathematical,  or  philosophical  truth ;  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  refer  the  language  of  our  Lord  to  these.  But  it  means  Christian 
truth — the  truth  which  they  were  to  teach  mankind  to  make  them  wise 
and  holy,  and  to  direct  them  in  the  way  to  Heaven  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  They  knew  something  of  this  truth  already,  but  they 
did  not  know  it  perfectly  ;  they  were  ignorant  of  some  things  and  mis- 
taken as  to  others.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  guide  them  into  it  all.  No 
branch  of  it  was  to  be  kept  from  them.  They  were  to  be  led  into  an 
acquaintance  with  religious  truth  in  general ;  with  the  whole  of  that 
religious  truth  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  teach,  or  for  men 
to  know.     Must  they  not,  then,  have  been  preserved  from  error  in  what 

p  See  his  *  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,*  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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they  taught  and  declared  ?  The  spirit  was  to  '^  teach  them  all  things." 
Not  the  things  of  the  natural  or  civil  world,  but  those  things  of  the 
Gospel  which  they  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with.  And  if  the  "  Holy 
Spirit "  taught  them  all  things  respecting  Christianity  which  they  did 
not  already  know,  then  there  was  nothing  in  what  they  declared  of  the 
Christian  system,  but  what  they  had  received  either  from  his  teachings, 
or  from  the  instructions  of  Christ  himself,  which  were  of  equal  validity, 
or  from  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  Everything,  then,  which  the 
Apostles  have  written  or  taught  concerning  Christianity ;  everything 
which  teaches  a  religious  sentiment  or  duty,  must  be  considered  as 
divinely  true,  as  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  recorded  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  his  Spirit.  But  there  is  no  need  to  ask  whether  every- 
thing contained  in  their  writings  was  immediately  suggested  by  the 
Spirit  or  not ;  whether  Luke  was  inspired  to  say  that  the  ship  in  which 
he  hailed  with  Paul  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita,  or  whether 
Paul  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  directing  Timothy  to 
bring  with  him  the  cloak  which  lie  had  left  at  Troas ;  for  these  things 
were  not  of  a  religious  nature,  and  no  inspiration  was  necessary  con- 
cerning them.'** 

Texts  may  be  produced,  indeed,  which  seem,  if  interpreted 
according  to  the  strictness  of  their  very  letter,  to  assert  that  the 
Apostles  and  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  even  verbally 
inspired.  But  these  texts  are  susceptible  of  a  free  interpretation  ; 
and  if  there  be  discrepancies,  which  is  the  supposition  upon  which 
we  are  proceeding,  are  not,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Gospels  are 
concerned,  susceptible  of  any  other.  In  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  for  instance, 
St.  Paul,  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  him,  says : — 
*  Which  things  also  we  speak  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual 
things  with  spiritual'  Now  if  the  question  under  discussion  in 
the  context  with  which  this  passage  stands  connected  were  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture — if  the  point  to  be  established 
were  that  nis  writings  were  inspired  not  with  reference  to  their 
matter  merely,  but  with  reference  also  to  their  very  words — then 
there  could  be  no  question  that  the  assertion  in  question  must  be 
held  as  asserting  their  inspiration  to  be  verbal  But  clearly  this 
was  not  the  point.  On  the  contrary,  the  point  under  discussion 
was  simply  this — viz.,  that  his  preaching  and  teaching,  though 
uneamished  with  the  tinsel  of  a  miscalled  eloquence,  was  never- 
theless superior,  in  all  essential  respects,  to  that  eloquence  with 
which  the  plain  and  ungarnished  diction  of  the  Apostle  was 
invidiously  contrasted.  Having  the  spirit  of  God — not  the  spirit 
of  display,  not  the  spirit  of  self-exaltation — they  (the  Apostles) 
taught  the  truth  of  God  in  that  unadorned  soberness  yet  eamest- 

•1  Second  edit.  pp.  19,  32. 
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ness  of  language  which  resulted  from  the  possession  of  that  spirit 
*  Taught'  does  not  necessarily  mean  dictated;  that  is  taught 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  a  predisposing  and  efficient  cause, 
no  less  than  that  which  is  directly  dictated  or  suggested ;  that  is 
taught  which  is  prompted  by  sincerity  and  earnestness,  as  much 
and  as  really  as  that  which  is  made  known  to  us  by  means  of,  or 
through  the  intervention  of^  another. 

Such  texts  as  Matt.  x.»  18-20,  '  Ye  shall  be  brought  before 
governors  and  king^  for  my  sake ;   but  when  they  deliver  you  up 
take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given 
you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  is  not  ye  that 
speak^  hut  the  spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you ; '  and 
such  as  Acts  ii.  4,  which  represents  the  Apostles  as  'speaking 
with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance^'  need  scarcely 
be  noticed,  as  they  refer  to  special  occasions ;  and  though  some- 
times quoted  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Gospels,  are  obviously  irrelevant ;  whilst  that  in  the  second 
epistle  of  Peter  (L  21),  'Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  which  by  some  is  regarded  as  proving  that  every- 
thing which  is  inspired  must  of  necessity  be  verbally  inspired, 
evidently  refers  not  to  those  who,  like  the  Evangelists,  sat  down 
as  historians  to  record  those  things  with  which  they  were  personally 
acquainted,  but  to  those  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  '  testified  heforehand  the  suflFerings  of  Christ  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow.'     This  is  evident  from  the  context,  which  (ver. 
16  to  21)  draws  a  distinction  between  prophecy  and  testimony,'  and 
which  represents  the  latter  (testimony)  as  confirmatory  of  the 
former  (prophecy).* 

He,  indeed,  who  has  been  accustomed  so  to  conceive  of  inspi- 
ration as  if  inspiration,  to  be  real,  must  of  necessity  be  verbal — 
who  has  been  accustomed  so  to  understand  the  term  as  to  regard 
every  minute  fact,  every  small  phrase,  every  word  of  that  which  is 
inspired,  as  of  God,  may  find  a  difiiculty,  indeed,  in  regarding  as 
inspired  anything  that  is  not  verbally  inspired,  and  may  shrink 
from  understanding  the  term  in  any  other  sense.  So  long,  indeed, 
as  nothing  appears  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief,  not  only  that 
some  Scripture,  but  that ' all  Scripture '  is  so  'inspired,'  we  know 
of  no  harm  that  can  result  therefrom.  But  how  staggered  must 
be  the  faith  of  one  who  so  believes,  i^  upon  comparing  the  several 

Gospels  together,  he  should  find  various  discrepancies  of  small  and 

_^ - 

*  The  one,  prophecy,  being  represented  as  *not  by  the  will  of  man  ;*  the  other, 
testimony,  as  beiog  the  declaration  of  those  who  were  *  eye-witnesses,'  and  of  those 
who  *  heard/ 

•  *  And  we  have  the  word  of  prophecy  confirmed  (jSejSaitfTcpav).' 
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ummportant  detail  which  he  i»  unable  to  recc»icile,  and  which 
(upon  the  kypothesia  that  such  discrepancies  exist)  cannot  be 
reconciled.  How  perplexed,  and  how  unprovided  with  a  reply, 
when  the  sneering,  flippant,  vaunting  sceptic  taunts  him  with  such, 
and  aaka  him  how  discordant  statements  can  both  be  alike  correct 
But  let  him  understand  the  term  '  inspiration '  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  admit  of  such  discrepancies  being  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
and  it  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  any  such  small  discrepancies, 
that  the  details  of  the  facts  recorded  are  only  roughly  stated ;  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  him  who  said  '  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  whither- 
soever thou  goest,'  and  of  him  who  requested  that  he  might  be 
allowed  first  to  go  and  bury  his  father,  only  imperfectly  remem- 
bered. For  if — if  there  be  such  discrepancies,  the  belief  that 
inspiration  does  not  necessarily  imply  such  a  dictation,  or  infusion, 
or  supervision,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  take  for  granted,  is 
forced  upon  him ;  he  must  so  understand  the  term,  or  deny  the 
discrepancies ;  or  else,  admitting  the  discrepancies,  believe  that 
God  has  inspired  one  man  to  make  one  statement,  and  then  inspired 
another  man  to  make  another. 

In  man's  estimation  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  that 
there  should  have  been  in  Scripture  no  discrepancy  at  all,  not  even 
in  appearance,  so  that  it  might  have  been  manifestly  and  through- 
out and  in  every  regpect  divine.  But  let  us  not  forget,  that,  even 
if  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  were  altogether  disproved  by  these 
discrepancies  (which  it  certainly  is  not),  its  credibility  as  a  col- 
lection of  well-authenticated  documents  would  still  continue  as 
before;  that  that  whidi  is  uninspired  may,  nevertheless,  be 
correctly  reported ;  that  though  a  man  may  think  himself  wfigranted 
in  suspecting  the  correctness  of  Scriptural  statement  upon  doc- 
trinal points,  he  cannot  disprove  it ;  that  he  must  still  allow  the 
p'ossibuity — ^nay,  more,  the  probability  of  its  correctness ;  that  he 
cannot  feel  sure  that  its  statements  upon  such  points  are  not  all 
and  every  one  of  them  strictly  correct ;  that  he  cannot,  there- 
fore, feel  sure  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  to  reject,  as  he  may 
think  reasonable,  the  strictness  of  such  statement ;  and  that  unless 
their  accuracy  in  this  respect  can  be  not  merely  doubted,  but  dis^ 
proved,  or  at  the  least  shown  upon  good  and  sufficient  grotmds  to 
be  improbable,  the  obligation  consequent  upon  the  probability  or 
possibility  of  their  substantial  truth,  cannot  be  materially  affected 
by  doubts  as  to  their  very  in^iration. 

Besides,  what  right  have  we  thus  to  judge  a  priori  as  to  what 
would  have  been  best  Such  as  Scripture  is,  such  we  cannot  doubt 
it  is  best  that  it  should  be.  Discrepancies,  even  irreconcileable 
discrepancies,  (if  there  be  such,)  may  be  a  difficulty,  a  stumbling- 
block,  an  objection ;  but  we  cannot  regard  them  as  a  disproof 
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They  may  have  been  pennitted  (and  if  they  exist,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  were)  to  the  end  that  they  might 
act  as  a  test  of  our  disposedness  to  receive  upon  strong  and 
suflScient  evidence,  as  divine,  that  which  upon  slighter  and  less 
sufficient  evidence  (the  evidence  furnished  by  such  discrepancies, 
for  instance)  we  are  tempted  to  believe  to  be  merely  human.  For 
are  we  not,  in  reference  to  the  things  of  God,  continually  thus 
tested?  The  goodness  of  God,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  the  super- 
intendence of  God's  providence, — ourbeliei  in  these  and  a  variety 
of  other  the  like  points,  we  receive  upon  what  we  consider  strong 
and  sufficient  evidence,  but  not  upon  evidence  that  is  demonstrably 
conclusive — ^not  upon  evidence  that  is  altogether  free  from  diffi- 
culty— not  upon  evidence  against  which  opposing  evidence  may 
not  be  brought.  It  is  clearly  the  will  of  God  that  probabilities 
should  content  us  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life  ;  and  it  seems  no 
less  clear  that  it  is  his  will  that  probabilities  should  content  us  in 
reference  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.*  There  is  nothing 
unreasonable,  then,  in  the  supposition  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
wisdom  of  God,  that  that  which  is  substantially  correct  in  the 
Gospel  narrative  should  be  mixed  up  with  such  unimportant  dis- 
crepancies, or  inaccuracies,  or  seeming  inaccuracies,  as  should 
suffice  to  form  such  an  amount  of  uncertainty  and  of  difficulty  as 
would  test  our  sincerity  and  candour.  Indeed,  even  upon  the 
supposition  that  there  were  no  discrepancies — no  stumbling-blocks, 
and  that  we  received  the  Scriptures  as  throughout  and  in  every 
respect,  and  in  every  word  inspired,  we  should  still  be  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  probabilities ;  for  we  can  so  prove  from  them  as  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate,  scarcely  any  one  point,  whether  of  doctrine 
or  of  duty.  The  divinity  of  Christ  might  have  been  so  asserted 
as,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  to  admit  of  no  debate — the  perpetual 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath — ^the  mode  of  its  observance — what  upofi 
that  day  was  lawful  and  what  unlawful — the  rights  and  duties  of 
governments  in  reference  to  religious  questions — ^whether  they 
have  any  right  at  all  to  interfere  in  such  matters,  or  whether  they 
have  not — ^the  admissibility  or  inadmissibility  of  infants  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism — the  lawfulness  or  the  unlawfulness  of  war — 
these  and  many  other  the  like  points  (respecting  which,  men — men 
who  alike  bow  down  to  Scripture  as  their  rule — diffigr  in  senti- 
ment) might  have  been  so  stated,  as  to  render  all  doubt  respecting 
them  impossible.     But  God  has  willed  otherwise. 

Our  belief,  consequently,  upon  religious,  no  less  than  upon 
many  other  points,  is  almost  always  a  belief  in  probabilities.  We 
cannot  demonstrate  that  the  four  Gospels  were  written  by  those 
whose  names  they  bear,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  probable.  There 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  no  evidence  opposed  to  the  belief ;  whilst,  on 
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the  other,  there  is  much  in  support  of  the  same ;  that  they  were 
honest  men — but  it  is  probable ;  that  they  were  inspired,  even  in 
reference  to  religious  truth — but  it  is  probable ;  that  the  Epistle  of 
James,  or  of  Jude,  or  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  or  the  second 
and  third  of  John,  are  genuine ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  Christians 
generally  their  genuineness  is  believed  to  be  most  probable.  If 
not  content  with  probabihties  for  our  guidance  on  these  points,  we 
must  drift  without  any  guide  at  all ;  or,  resigning  the  duty  of  inves- 
tigation, and  of  using  to  the  best  of  our  power  the  divine  gift  of 
judgment  with  which  we  have  been  endowed,  blindly  delegate  our 
duties  and  our  rights  in  these  respects  to  others,  and  submit  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  whatever  church  or  party  may  choose  to 
call  itself  infallible. 

It  is  granted,  indeed,  that  if  discrepancies  upon  minor  points 
be  admitted,  the  next  step  taken  may  be  an  inference  that 
Scripture  cannot  be  always  and  implicitly  depended  upon  as 
an  authoritative  guide,  even  upon  religious  points.  For  the 
sake  of  others,  then,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  a  good  man 
may  wish  either  that  these  discrepancies  were  less  undeniable,  or 
that  the  writers  of  those  books  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  they  may 
be  found,  had  themselves  made  so  explicit  a  statement  in  reference 
to  them,  as  to  show,  beyond  all  possioility  of  mistake,  the  compati- 
bility of  their  existence  with  the  reality  of  the  inspiration  of  tnose 
Scriptures.  But  this  next  step,  if  it  follow,  follows  as  an  abuse. 
It  does  not  follow  as  a  legitimate  and  necessary  consequence.  A 
belief  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  absence  of 
all  discrepancy,  is  indeed  a  greater  safeguard  against  our  arriving 
at  this  conclusion  than  the  opposite  opinion.  But  we  want  not 
safeguards,  but  truth.  Mischief  may  arise  from  the  admission  ; 
but  if  there  be  discrepancy,  will  none  arise  from  its  denial ;  will 
none  arise  from  a  violent  effort  to  conceal  it  ?  will  none  arise  from 
forced  and  improbable  solutions  ? 

If  there  be  honesty  of  purpose,  mischief,  however,  can  scarcely 
arise  from  the  belief  that  the  Gospels,  though  inspired,  are  not  so 
inspired  as  to  be  in  every  respect  the  very  words  of  God  himself, 
unless  that  belief  be  held  so  vaguely  that  we  cannot  draw  a  line 
between  that  which  we  receive  as  certainly  inspired,  and  that 
which,  being  discrepant,  is  manifestly  human ;  for  if — if  there  be 
discrepancies,  real  and  irreconcileable  discrepancies,  such  dis- 
crepancies cannot  be  inspired.  Mischief  may  arise  from  the  belief 
that  they  are  not,  for  it  may  lead  a  man  to  reject  Scripture  alto- 
gether ;  but  much  more  must  mischief  arise  from  the  belief  that 
t  hey  are.  A  good  man  may  be  distressed  by  them  ;  but  it  is  the 
^ill  of  God  that  good  men,  as  well  as  others,  should  be  exposed 
to  trial ;  and  his  distress  is  his  probation. 
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But  the  question  is  not  whether  the  admiaeion  may  or  may  not 
be  abused,  nor  whether  its  belief  or  suspicion  may  or  may  not 
distress,  but  whether  the  admis^on  be  or  be  not  demanded  by  the 
facts  of  the  case.     All  truth  is  liable  to  abuse.    The  loii^^e»i£bring 
and  mercy  of  God — ^his  willingness,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  for^ye 
all  sin,  to  forgive  even  at  the  last  hour — ^the  doctrine  tihat  we  are 
justified   not   by  works,  but  of  grace-r-that  God  justifi^  the 
ungodly — ^that  whosoever   shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved — the  helplessness  of  man — ^the  necessity  of  regene- 
ration— all   truth  may  be  abused,  and  isi     He  that  desires  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  check  imposed,  upon  his  practice 
or  his  temper  or  his  creed,  by  the  restraints  of  the  word  of  God, 
may  easily  do  so  by  means  of  a  little  sophistry,  even  though  he 
should  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  every  detail  and  of  every  word. 
But  he  who  is  honest  of  purpose — ^who  seeks  to  know  Ae  truth, 
and  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God— how  will  his  faith  be 
endangered,  if,  admitting  that  there  is  or  seems  to  be  irrecon- 
cileable  discrepancy  in  some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  Gospel 
narrative,  he  nevertheless  believes  that,  upon  all  points  of  religious 
truth,  the  promise  was  fulfilled  that  the  spirit  of  truth  should  lead 
those  who  wrote  the  same  into  all  truth,  and  bring  all  thin^  to 
their  remembrance  whatsoever  Jesus  bad  said  unto  them.     Nay, 
will  he  not  even  more  heartily  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  Scriplaire 
in  this  respect,  when  he  sees  that  its  belief  does  not  necessitate  the 
reception  as  inspired,  of  statements  which  are  obviously  or  appa- 
rently conflicting.     He  can  now  afford  to  admit  that  there  may  be. 
one  or  two  or  three  discrepancies  of  minor  statements,  and  yet  can 
still  resort  to  it  as  being  to  him,  as  much  as  ever,  the  very  nook  of 
books,  the  very  truth  of  God.     He  will  rejoice  that  its  value  as  an 
authoritative  standard  of  religicms  truth  is  altogether  unaffected 
by  the  belief,  or  the  knowledge,  or  the  suspicion  of  discrepancies 
that  leave  its  value  as  a  religious  guide  unsullied  and  intact.     He 
will  feel  that  he  may  now  hold  fast  the  word  of  truth,  without 
being  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  deny  that  which  he  believes 
to  be  undeniable — to  fight  in  the  face  of  facts — to  maintain  that 
to  be  no  discrepancy,  which  he  nevertheless  believes  or  suspects  to 
be  one ;  for  he  can  admit  the  inconsistencies  of  narrative  alleged 
by  scoffers  against  his  favourite  book,  and  yet  feel  that  the  admis- 
sion still  leaves  the  book,  in  religioiM5  respects,  as  much  the  Word 
of  God — as  much  the  inspired  Word  of  God — as  ever, 

J.  C  K» 
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THE    HEBREW   TENSES. 

MASON  AND  BERNABD  verSUS  LEB. 

A  SHORT  notice  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  by  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Bernard  appeared  In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal.  We  bring 
the  work  before  our  readers  again,  because  so  large  a  portion  of 
it  is  devoted  to  the  important  subject  of  the  Hebrew  Tenses ;  but 
upon  the  consideration  of  which  we  then  declined  to  enter.  We, 
therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  discuss  those  letters  in  the  second 
volume  of  their  ^ammar,  which  treat  exclusively  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  tenses.  We  propose  to  bestow  some  attention  on  this  part 
of  their  book,  because  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
also  because  the  views  of  the  ancient  grammarians  have  been 
ranch  controverted  of  late  years  by  scholars  of  great  celebrity. 
The  theory  of  the  Hebrew  tenses  propounded  by  the  old  gramma- 
rians, and  which  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  had,  up  to  a  recent 
date,  been  universally  received,  was  first  disturbed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Lee,  who  published  his  Hebrew  grammar  in  1827.  This  eminent 
Oriental  Imguist  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  current  of 
universal  opinion,  and  boldly  declared  that  all  mankind  had  gone 
wrong  on.  the  force  of  those  particular  forms  of  the  Hebrew  verb, 
by  which  the  tenses  are  marked,  and  that  their  error  had  given 
rise  to  confusion  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  The  lamented  Doctor  maintained  that  the  form  of 
the  verb,  which  had  been  always  considered  to  express  the  future, 
did  not  denote  that  time,  but  the  present.  The  question,  there- 
fore, raised  by  him,  and  at  issue,  is ;  does  *ib^j  mean  he  will  learrij 

or  he  learns.  Dr.  Lee  contends  that  the  latter,  and  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Bernard,  who  advocate  with  great  ability  the  ancient  doctrine, 
assert  that  the  former,  is  the  sense  intended.  Again,  the  Vau, 
when  prefixed  to  a  verb  in  the  futiu^e  tense,  had  been  always  sup- 
posed, under  certain  circumstances,  to  convert  the  future  into  a  past, 
and  also  when  that  particle  is  prefixed  to  a  verb  in  the  past  tense, 
under  other  circumstances  to  convert  that  past  into  a  future.  This 
conversive  power  of  the  Vau,  Dr.  Lee  utterly  denies,  and  he  uses 
his  large  stores  of  Oriental  learning  to  demonstrate  the  ground- 
lessness of  the  previously  prevailing  opinion.  These  are  the  two 
important  points  of  Hebrew  grammar  which  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Bernard  have  discussed  in  the  fifty-first  and  four  following  letters. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  examine,  although  we  must  do  so  with 
brevi^,  the  points  of  diflerence  between  them  and  the  late  Dr.  Lee. 
Now,  the  first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  our  notice  bb  an 
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objection  to  the  new  theory  is,  that  the  form  nb^.''  being  the  pre- 
sent tense,  renders  entirely  unnecessary  the  function  that  is  often 
performed  by  the  present  participle  *ipi^.  It  is  well  known  to 
every  student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  this  participle  is 
repeatedly  met  with,  performing  the  office  of  a  present  tense. 
Several  instances  of  this  application  of  the  present  participle  are 
cited  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Bernard  in  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  This  cir- 
cumstance indicates  at  least  the  probable  want  of  a  present  tense 
in  the  primitive  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Accordingly, 
Ben  Zleb,  a  most  celebrated  Hebrew  grammarian,  says  in  his 

grammar,  fol.  ap  —  hv  niiDH  mnvD   n^D   nay  jiB^^a  r«^  ^^ 

^ab^an  DK  ^D  nrn  JDT.  But  there  is  mot  in  the  Hebrew  language 
one  word  that  points  to  the  present  tense^  except  the  participle. 
We  do  not  wish  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  censure  which  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Bernard  have  pronounced  on  those  who  endeavour  to 
explain  the  language  of  tne  Hebrew  Bible,  and  to  regulate  its 
laws,  not  from  its  own  pure  self,  but  from  the  Arabic,  &c.  We 
must,  however,  be  permitted  to  state,  that  so  closely  allied  to 
each  other  as  are  the  members  of  the  Shemitic  family  of  languages, 
we  consider  it  allowable  and  safe,  in  investigating  tne  structure  of 
any  one  of  these  languages,  to  make  a  considerable  use  of  the 
structures  of  the  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt  there  must  be 
much  not  only  in  the  words  but  in  the  grammar  that  is  common. 
A  principle  of  language  which  is  only  partially  indicated  in  one 
member  may  have  been  more  amply  developed  in  another.  This 
we  find  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  participle  we 
have  been  mentioning.  In  the  Syriac  this  participle  distinctly  and 
regularly  performs  the  office  of  a  present  tense.  Let  any  person, 
with  a  view  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  read  chapter  after 
chapter  of  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  and 
he  will  perceive  that  this  usage  is  as  general  and  precise  as  it  can 
well  be.  Sciadrensis,  the  most  eminent  of  the  native  Syriac 
grammarians,  designates  this  participle  as  a  present  tense.  In 
his    grammar,  p.    t  v>^j  he   says  there  are   three  tenses  ;   the 

past  ^^^.^   he  slew,  the  present   oot  ^^^^^^o  he  slays,   and  the 

future  ^a.^j  he  mil  slay.  Our  argument  then  is,  that  rea- 
soning from  the  Syriac,  whenever  a  simple  present  time  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  should  expect  to  find  this 
participle  employed,  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  find.  But 
this  fact  of  Syriac  grammar  furnishes  us  with  a  still  stronger  argu- 

ment  against  the  theory  of  Dr.  Lee.  It  is  this  :  if  ^  cx^J  in 
Syriac  means  /  will  slay,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
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that  yDi?N  in  Hebrew  should  signify  I  %lay.  It  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined that  precisely  the  same  form  should,  in  two  dialects  of  the 
same  family,  be  employed  to  mark  distinctly  different  times.  We 
are  therefore  bound  to  infer  that  as  that  lorm  in  one  dialect  has 
a  signification  about  which  no  doubt  exists,  except  in  the  mind  pf 
Dr.  Lee,  it  amounts  almost  to  a  certainty  that  it  possesses  the 
same  signification  in  the  other.  We  should  expect  that  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world  language  would  also  be  in  its  infancy.  We 
should  suppose  a  priori  that  the  interchange  of  sentiment  between 
man  and  man  by  the  use  of  speech  would  be  marked  by  much 
greater  imperfection  in  the  early  than  in  the  later  affes  of  the 
world.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Hebrew  is  much  less  ma- 
tured and  less  perfect  than  a  modem  Eiuropean  language.  In 
Hebrew,  for  instance,  there  is  no  auxiliary  verb  corresponding  to 
the  English  shaH^  should^  will^  would,  can,  could,  may,  might, 
ought,  must,  &c.  The  tenses  are  therefore  employed  to  express 
the  force  of  any  one  of  these  auxiliaries*  as  the  context  may 
require.  This  circumstance  will  often  account  for  what  would 
otherwise  appear  as  an  anomalous  or  even  an  incorrect  application 
of  the  past  and  future  tenses.  See  Gen.  xl.  15 ;  xliii.  10,  and 
several  other  examples  cited  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Bernard  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

Again,  it  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  theory,  upon  the  truth  of 
which  we  do  not  feel  the   smallest  doubt,   that  the  future   in 
Hebrew  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  hahitual  action,  or  /re- 
qu£nGy  of  occurrence.     In  such  cases,  according  to  our  English 
modes  of  thought,  had  we  been  writing  we  should  doubtless  have 
used  a  past,  although  even  the  past  tense  would  not  have  given  to 
the  action  described  the  particular  force  intended.     That  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  done  by  employing  other  words  in 
addition  to  the  verb.     We  observe  the  usage  we  are  speaking  of 
so  early  in  the  Old  Testament  as  Gen.  ii.  6.     'A  dew  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  up  (n^J?!)  from  the  earth.'     This  strength   of  the 
future  is  obviously  implied  in  the  word  udll.    This  word  expresses 
determination  of  purpose,  and  hence  repetition  of  action  and  event. 
But  from  the  hypothesis  of  Lee,  how  is  this  force  of  the  verb  to  be 
derived  ?     Assuming  that  ViDpj  is  present,  by  what  logical  process 
can  a  frequentative  sense  be  extracted  ?     It  may  be  contended 
that  this  sense  is  contingent  on  the  assumption  that  the  former 
inevitably  marks  a  future  time,  whereas  a  simple  present  is  all  that 
is  meant  in  the  passages  to  which  we  have  referred.     This  we 
altogether  deny.      We  deny  the  possibility,  in  many  of  these 
instances,  of  translating  the  verb  in  the  present  tense,  so  as  to 
make  the  translation  intelligible  and  to  square  with  the  context 
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Take  for  an  example  Gen.  xxix.  2.  Dnngn  ^^  Minn  *i{f3n  )p, 
'  From  that  well  the^f  used  to  water  the  herds.'  Lee  would  be 
compelled  to  translate  this  passage  as  follows  i-^^  From  that  well 
the}/  water  the  herds. '  But  that  rendering  would  be  inconfflstent 
with  the  context,  which  describes  drcumstances  that  had  occurred 
ages  ago ;  being,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  patriarch  Jacob's  his- 
tory. He  may  say,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  yiews  he  has 
expressed  in  his  grammar,  that  this  verb,  although  in  the  present 
tense,  may,  in  consequence  of  its  connection,  be  thrown  according 
to  an  idiom  of  the  language,  into  ^  the  sphere  of  the  past.'  But 
this  explanation,  invented  in  order  to  dispose  of  a  difficulty,  is,  in 
our  opmion,  of  no  avail  here,  for  it  would  not  do  to  render  4p^ 
in  the  past  any  more  than  in  the  present  tense.  It  must  be  trans* 
lated  in  a  frequentative  eeneCy  ana  in  no  other,  and  we  affirm  that 
this  frequency  cannot  be  elicited  from  the  verb,  if^  according  to  the 
new  theory,  its  correct  office  is  to  designate  present  action.  But  it 
is  not  only  in  the  HSbrew  that  this  pecukar  application  of  the 
future  may  be  observed.  In  English,  for  instance,  we  sometimes 
meet  with  the  future  tense  of  a  verb  employed  to  express /rejuency 
or  hahit.  Thus,  a  shoemaker  will  say  in  answer  to  his  customer, 
who  complains  that  his  shoes  are  not  sufficientiy  strong  and 
lasting :  '  shoes  will  wear,'  i,  e,  *  shoes  are  accustomed  to  wear.' 
Even  the  terms  employed  in  this  last  sentence  to  illustrate  the  point 
under  consideration  contain  another  example  of  this  usage :  a  shoe- 
maker vrill  say,  &c.,  i,  e.  a  shoemaker  is  accicstomed  to  say,  &c* 

But  we  have  another  argument  to  advance,  and  that  by  no 
means  a  weak  one,  in  the  power  possessed  by  the  future  to  express 
an  imperative.  Upon  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
from  Messrs.  Mason  and  Bernard. 

<  I  would  ask,  in  the  name  of  reason  and  common  sense,  by  what 
process  can  a  present  tense  be  made  to  represent  an  imperative  mood  ? 
That  the  future  should  be  occasionally  used  for  an  imperative  is  natural 
enough,  since  each  of  them  refers  to  something  which  is  yet  to  be : 
thus  when  we  say  ke  shall  write^  we  predict  that  this  will  be  the  case ; 
or  when  we  say  let  him  write,  we  express  a  command,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  sense  is  imperative ;  but  each  of  these  refers  to  something  that  has 
not  yet  taken  place :  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  say  he  wriieSy  we 
express  an  action  which  is  now  being  done ;  and  how  can  this  be  the 
subject  of  a  command,  or,  in  other  words,  how  can  he  writes  be  at  all 
used  in  an  imperative  sense  ?'....'  According  to  his  (Lee's)  theory, 
that  there  is  no  juture,  it  would  be  a  bare  impossibility  to  express^  in 
Hebrew  a  1st  or  a  3rd  person  imperative,  for  according  to  him  ^^J^^ 
^^■J  r^?  (Gen.  i.  11)  ought  to  signify  the  earth  brings  forth  grass, 
and  not  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass;  D!®?  ^)Sy^,  (id.  ver.  20),  the 
Waters  bring  forth  abundantly,  and  not  let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly,'  <&c.  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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But  not  only  is  a  positive  imperative  expressed  by  means  of  this 
verbal  form ;  it  is  likewise  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  nega- 
tive particle  t6  to  state  a  probibitioa  This  is  all  obvious  and 
natural ;  but  if  you  strip  this  form  of  its  future  signification,  and 
make  it  descriptive  of  present  time,  what  becomes  of  the  prohi- 
bition, this  negative  imperative?  In  the  one  case,  we  repeat, 
the  prohibition  is  obvious  and  natural ;  whilst  in  the  other  case  the 
prohibition  disappears ;  and  you  have  nothing  left  but  a  bare 
Negative  assertion.  Take  the  first  prohibition  we  meet  with  in 
the  Bible  (Gen.  ii.  17),  *  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evily  thou  ahalt  not  eat  of  it^^  ^3^Q  h^»n  ^6  According  to 
Lee,  however,  these  words  would  mean  ^  thou  eatest  not  of  it.'  It 
woidd  haTe  been  extremely  interesting  and  instructive,  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  great  literary  imdertakings,  the  late  Dr.  Lee  had  had 
the  kindness  to  have  bequeathed  to  the  world  a  translation  of 
the  ten  commandments,  based  upon  his  own  Theory  of  the  He- 
brew Tenses.  We  are  afraid  that  these  commandments  delivered 
by  God  himself  from  the  top  of  Sinai,  and  promulgated  under 
circumstances  of  such  awful  solemnity,  would,  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Lee,  have  degenerated  into  no  commandments  at  all.  Let  us  not 
be  misunderstood.  The  late  Dr.  Lee  was  eminent  for  his  piety, 
and  no  consideration  would  have  induced  him  to  have  done  any- 
thing that  would  have  compromised  the  integrity,  (xr  have  weak- 
ened the  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  What  we  mean  is,  that 
if  he  had  been  true  to  his  Theory  of  a  present  tense,  he  could  not 
have  translated  the  ten  commandments,  so  that  the  translation 
should  possess  in  any  way  whatever  their  imperative  character. 
He  was  no  doubt  very  presevering  in  the  maintenance  of  his  views, 
and  very  skilful  in  adapting  them  to  difficult  drcumstancea  We 
believe  that  if  he  had  been  formally  required,  he  would  have  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  presenting  an  English  version  of  the  ten 
commandments;  but  this  we  Imow,  that  in  that  case  he  must 
either  have  abandoned  his  Theory,  or  his  English  version  would 
have  contained  a  sense  very  different  from  that  which  is  expressed 
in  the  original.  In  a  word,  these  ten  commandments  would  in  his 
Englifidi  SresB  have  been  no  more  than  ten  assertions.  What 
would  the  great  Jewish  Law-giver  think,  if  he  could  now  come 
among  us,  and  see  these  commandments  mangled  by  such  a  trans- 
lation as  the  following  ?  Thou  hast  not  other  gods^  &c..  Thou  makest 
not  for  thyself  a  graven  image^  &c..  Thou  takest  not  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  &c.  Yet  this  is  the  translation  which 
this  eminent  scholax  must  have  given,  had  he  been  consistent  with 
his  views  of  grammar  which  are  before  the  public.  So  determined 
was  the  late  Doctor  to  cling  to  his  peculiar  opinions  of  grammar, 
that  we  feel  quite  unable  to  state  the  circumstances  in  which,  he 

I  2 
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being  placed,  would  have  been  induced  to  have  abandoned  those 
opinions.  How  many  instances  do  we  know  in  the  literary  as  well 
as  in  the  moral  world  of  persons  deviating  from  the  old  beaten 
paths,  and  proceeding  step  by  step  in  ways  of  their  own,  till  they 
are  eventually  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  error.  Who  could  have 
thought  that  Lee,  because  of  his  imagined  discovenr  that  there  is 
no  future  tense  in  Hebrew,  would,  under  the  influence,  we  pre- 
sume, of  an  overwhelming  affection  for  his  own  ofispring,  nave 
gone  on  from  one  degree  of  error  to  another,  till  he  had  the 
hardihood  publicly  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  future  tense  in  any 
language  whatever.  Yet  this  he  has  done.  In  his  *  Examination 
of  the  Grammatical  Principles  of  Professor  Von  Ewald,'  published 
in  1847,  page  49,  note^  we  have  the  following:  'We  might  just 
as  well  call  an  English  present  tense  an  aorist,  because  the  future 
implied  in  I  mil  love^  i  e.,  I  am  mlling  to  lave,  is  as  much  a  pre- 
sent tense  as  in  the  Amharic ;  and  the  same  may  perhaps  be  said 
of  every  language  under  the  sun  :  in  none  of  which  have  I  ever  yet 
been  able  to  find  a  real  future^ 

But,  notwithstanding  this  unqualified  and  startling  assertion,  it 
is  clear  from  those  translations  of  passages  of  the  Bible,  which  are 
found  scattered  over  the  pages  of  his  different  works,  that  he  often 
found  himself  in  a  difBculty  in  the  application  of  his  grammatical 
principles.  A  future  tense  or  an  imperative  tense  was  so  ob- 
viously demanded  in  some  places,  that  he  was  compelled  to  accede 
to  that,  which  both  the  passage  and  the  context  required.  Hence 
his  ingenuity  was  taxed,  and  although,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
.  he  was  rather  fertile  in  expedients,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
in  general  proved  himself  equal  to  iJie  emergency.  One  of  these 
expedients  was  the  power  he  ascribed  to  the  paragogic  and  epen- 
.  thetic  Nun.  Although  he  denied  the  converting  force  of  the 
particle  Vau,  he  generously  assigned  a  force  to  another  particle, 
the  Nun,  which  most  unquestionably  it  does  not  possess,  viz.,  that 
of  converting  his  present  tense  into  an  emphatic  future  one.  On 
this  point  we  will  quote  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Ber- 
nard, because  they  show  the  hollowness  of  the  expedient,  the 
contradictory  character  of  his  grammatical  principles,  and  the 
jumble  he  oiten  made  in  his  endeavour  to  combine  these  conflicting 
elements  (vol.  ii.  p.  98). 

'  To  the  }  Paragogic  too,  as  well  as  to  the  3  Epenthetic  (as  he  calk 
it),  he  assumes  the  unwarranted  power  of  expressing  "  strong  assevera- 
tion, with  futurity  of  action ;"  or,  in  other  words,  of  giving  to  a  present 
tense  2i  future  or  an  imperative  force.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  table  of 
the  Objective  Pronominal  Affixes  that  the  form  ^p^^.  takes  the  singular 
affixes,  both  masculine  and  feminine,  in  three  different  ways,  viz. : — 
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But  no  grammarian  has  ever  before  conceived  ^  the  idea  of  giving  a 
different  meaning  to  these  several  forms.  Our  learned  grammarian  is 
the  first  to  do  this ;  and  in  order  to  support  the  doctrine,  he  gives  the 
following  vert/  Ittcid  translation  of  Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11 : — 

'  "  And  six  years  (JHW)  soib  thou  (imper.)  thy  land,  (fi^DNJ)  and 
have  collected  (pret.  «.  e,  prophetic  (?)  fut.)  its  income ;  but  the  seventh 
(year)  (HIO^p^P)  thou  shalt  dismiss  it  (epenthetic  form),  (?^?^P?^)  so 
thou  shalt  have  left  it,  (^^9?))  and  the  poor  of  thy  people  shall  (surely) 

eat :  and  their  excess  («.  e,  leavings)  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  (^?Kin) 
shall  eat  (pres.  or  contingent  future)." 

*  Here  we  have  JOW,  in  the  first  place,  made  an  imper.  all  at  once, 
without  the  slightest  reason  being  given  jjfbr  it,  though,  according  to  his 
theories,  it  is  a  present  tense.  Next  we  have  J?PP^f )  most  absurdly  de- 
nominated a  prophetic  fidure,  where  there  is  nought  else  but  plain  com- 
mand, merely  from  the  determination  to  deny  the  force  of  the  \  con- 
versivum.  Then  we  find  n|ip9K'Jn  taken  as  a  future  tense,  not  because 
it  really  is  so,  btU  because  there  is  a  J  epenthetic  tesed  in  affixing  the 
pronoun.  After  this  comes  the  converted  past  ^^f^,  which  he  is 
forced  to  translate  by  a  future,  so  thou  (shalt)  have  left  it,  though  he  does 
his  best  to  save  himself  from  yielding  his  point  by  putting  the  shalt 
within  brackets,  and  by  introducing  a  have.     The  similar  instance 

vpN]  he  endeavours  to  get  over  by  rendering  it  and  they  shall  (surely) 
eat,  without  telling  us  whence  he  gets  the  surely,  or  why  he  allows  to 
the  converted  past  its  proper  future  tense.     And  last  of  all  comes  the 

plain  future  tense  /^KA,  which  l\e  rightly  translates  it  shall  eat,  and  then 
endeavours  to  account  for  his  allowing  tliis  unquestionable /w^Mre  tense 
by  placing  afterwards  within  brackets  (present  or  contingent  future). 

*  But  what  is  the  consequence  of  these  shifts,  and  of  such  catching 
as  it  were  at  straws  ?  It  is  this,  that  the  learned  writer  cannot  avoid 
contradicting  himself  continually.  Thus  he  quotes  (Deut.  xxxii.  10) 
^nnV!  ^»13?^3j  ^^?9?^)  which  he  translates,  ffe  accordingly  turns  him 
about,  He  ivtstructs  him,  He  heeps  him,  making  no  distinction  whatever 
here  between  those  forms  which  have,  and  that  which  ha^s  not,  the  J 
which  he  calls  epenthetic.  And  again  he  quotes  (Job  ix.  14)  ^?  ^^ 
tep  ni^  n^q5§  ^^^^  ^?^^,  which  he  translates  in  his  grammar,  "  Nay 
(supposing)  that  I  may  really  answer  him,  (then)  let  me,  I  pray,  select 
my  words  (for  use)  with  him ;"  while  in  his  translation  of  Job  he  is 
obliged  to  render  the  same  passage,  ^^  Much  less  then  should  I  answer 
Him  ;  should  I  choose  out  my  words  toith  Him^^ ' 

In  the  last  passage  quoted  in  the  foregoing  extract  (Job  ix.  14) 
we  see  two  translatioiis,  one  taken  from  Dr.  Lee's  Grammar,  and 
the  other  from  his  translation  of  Job,  and  they  are  so  entirely 
opposite,  that  one  necessarily  condemns  the  other.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  we  have  met  with  of  Lee  v,  Lee  in  our  ex- 
amination of  that  author's  works.  We  well  remember,  some 
years  a^o,  in  using  his  Lexicon  to  assist  us  in  our  study  of  his 
translation  of  Job  with  notes,  that  we  were  frequently  astonished 
by  observing  renderings  of  the  same  passage  in  the  two  works  con- 
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tradicting  each  other..  We  occasionally  noticed  a  translation  in 
his  work  on  Job,  which  was  defended  in  a  note  with  all  the  fervour 
that  characterised  his  diction,  and  yet  that  translation  would  he 
indignantly  repudiated  in  his  Lexicon,  in  his  lexicographical  re- 
marls  upon  some  important  word,  which  he  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  the  passage  translated.  We  mention  this  circum- 
stance solely  to  warn  the  Hebrew  student  against  being  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  the  authority  of  a  great  name  ;  for  although  Dr.  Lee 
enjoyed,  and  deservedly  enjoyed,  great  eminence  as  an  oriental 
scholar,  yet  assuredly  his  authority  may  be  overrated. 

With  respect  to  the  Vau  conversivum,  we  will  state  that  it  was 
acknowledged  by  the  lxx.,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not,  as  has 
been  asserted  by  Dr.  Lee,  a  mere  invention  of  the  modern  Jews. 
When  we  consider  that  the  version  of  the  lxx.  was  made  at  a 
time  when  Hebrew  had  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, and  further,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  made  by  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  then  living,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
attach  weight  to  their  recognition  of  the  converting  power  of  the 
Vau.  That  they  did  recognise  it  may  be  seen  by  any  person, 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  that  version  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  He  will  perceive,  for  instance,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  that  iDti^\  is  uniformly  translated  by  xai  stirs.  These 
observations  are  applicable  to  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  which, 
although  its  precise  date  is  uncertain,  can  yet  undoubtedly  claim 
within  a  century  or  two  as  high  an  antiquity  as  that  of  the  Greek 
version. 

Our  readers  cannot  but  be  curious  to  ascertain  how  far  the  late 
Dr.  Lee,  in  those  portions  of  the  sacred  volume  which  he  publicly 
translated,  was  able  to  be  consistent  with  the  prindples  laid  down 
in  his  Hebrew  Grammar.  For  this  purpose  we  c^  their  atten* 
tion  to  the  following  extracts  from  Messrs.  Mason  and  Bernard's 
fifty-second  letter. 

'  In  a  preceding  letter  (xix.  §  9)  I  observed  to  your  Grace,  that  were 
the  distinguished  originators  of  the  new  theories  to  translate  publicly 
any  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  they  would  be  compelled,  in  order  to 
give  sense  and  meaning  to  their  translations,  to  use  the  Wnses  after 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  do  the  Hebrew  grammarians  themselves. 
Iq  corroboration  of  this  statement,  I  beg  to  adduce  the  simple  fact  that 
the  very  learned  and  distinguish^  grammarian  who  first  ventured  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  future  and  of  a  Vau  eonversivumy  has  throughout 
the  narrative  portions  of  his  subsequently  published  translation  of  the 
book  of  Job — a  poetical  book,  which,  as  your  Grace  is  aware,  is  pre- 
ceded by  two  narrative  chapters,  and  closes  also  with  a  short  narration 
— translated  the  future  tenses  that  are  preceded  by  a  ^  conversivum 
exactly  as  if  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  his  own  Grammar, 
and  in  precise  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  anci^it  and 
modem  Rabbinical  grammariaus.' 
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Then  follows  a  list  of  passa£^es  from  Lee's  translation  of  the 
three  historical  chapters  of  the  book  of  Job,  upon  which  list  they 
make  the  following  remark : — 

<  Of  forms  such  as  these,  viz.,  futures  with  )  canversivums,  we  find 
(if  I  have  not  miscounted  them)  forty  in  the  first  chapter,  twenty'/ive 
in  the  second  chapter,  and  twenty  in  the  fortynsecond  chapter ;  in  all 
eighty-fivey  which  are  uniformly,  with  one  single  unaccountable  excep  • 
tion,  translated  as  past  tenses.' 

As  Dr.  Lee  denies  the  power  of  the  Vau  to  convert  a  future  tense 
into  a  past,  so  he  denies,  as  the  reader  would  doubtless  expect  to 
hear,  tne  power  of  the  same  particle  to  convert  a  past  into  a  future. 
To  meet  the  difficulties  created  by  this  new  position,  he  first  pro- 
pounds the  following  canon,  whion,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to 
prophecy,  is  quite  correct,  and  has  been  always  admitted : — 

^  Another  leading  principle  by  which  the  tenses  are  regulated  has 
arisen  out  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Hebrews,  in  common  with  some 
other  nations  of  the  East,  often  represent  events,  of  the  future  occurrence 
of  which  they  have  no  doubt,  as  having  already  taken  pkzceJ  * 

This  canon,  as  regards  prophecy,  is  true ;  but  in  the  next  para- 
graph he  proceeds  to  state : — 

'  Upon  the  same  principle  the  preterite  tense  is  oflten  used  as  an 
imperative,  which  may,  therefore,  be  termed  emphatical ;  e.  g. : — 
(^?P¥))  And  thou  shalt  (surely)  love  Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might:   (D^'^^'^n  vn\ 

^•D  ^J2fP  ^^^^  "^8  ^^9P)>  ^^  ^^^  words  which  I  command  thee 
this  day  shall  be  upon  thy  heart ;  (D^^d(<^)  And  thou  shalt  diligently 
impress  them  upon  thy  children  :  (^!^*1))  And  thou  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up :  (tS^T^i?^)  And  thou  shalt 
hind  them  for  a  sign  on  thy  hand :  (V^) )  And  they  shall  be  for  frontlets 
between  thy  eyes :  (O^^D^^)  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts 
of  thy  house,  and  upon  thy  gates.'— Dent,  vi,  5-9. 

Upon  this  translation,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  was  made, 
we  cannot  express  our  opinion  more  clearly,  or  more  accurately, 
than  by  citing  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Bernard  m 
Letter  liv,  p,  122. 

'  On  what  gfround,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  of  him,  does  he  make  all 
these  past  tenses  futures  ?  As  for  his  saying  '^  upon  the  same  principle  * 
^  that  just  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  I  must  be  allowed, 
with  all  deference  to  his  learning  and  his  person,  to  say  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  altogether  inapplicable,  nay  inadmissible,  here.  What  was 
that  principle,  so  fkr  at  least  as  regards  prophecy  ?  and  so  far  only  he 
attempts"  to  prove  it.  It  is  this,  that  the  prophet  in  his  vision  sees 
future  events  as  though  they  were  passing  before  his  eyes,  and  speaks 
of  things  to  be  SA  though  they  had  already  been ;  and  to  this  his  first 
example  well  applies.     Isaiah  beheld,  in  prophetic  vi»(Hi  the  new-born 
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Saviour,  born  to  take  away  the  sins  of  mankind ;  and  at  the  wondrous 
view  of  that  mighty  event  he  exclaimed  in  raptured  ecstacy, — 

^*  (See)  a  Child  hath  been  bom  to  us, 
A  Son  hath  been  given  to  us, 
The  mighty  God, 
The  Father  of  Eternity, 
The  Prince  of  Peace." 

Now  where,  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Deuteronomy,  does  there 
appear  the  least  semblance  of  aught  that  may  bring  it  into  comparison 
with  this  magnificent  outpouring  of  prophetic  spirit  ?  Moses  there  is 
not  speaking  in  prophecy ;  there,  surely,  he  sees  no  vision.  No,  indeed, 
it  is  the  language  of  command — of  pure  command  alone.  And  who  can 
say  that  such  language  has  aught  in  common  with  the  highest  strains  of 
inspired  prophecy  ?  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  Moses  foresaw  that 
all  the  things  here  mentioned  should  surely  come  to  pass,  and  did  not 
so  much  command  them  as  speak  in  sure  confidence  of  their  ^ture 
occurrence ;  for  the  history,  alas !  of  the  Israelitish  nation  forbids  at 
once  such  an  idea.  So  far  from  acting  in  accordance  with  the  sacred 
precepts  here  enjoined,  we  know  how  grievously  they  did  the  contrary 
from  generation  to  generation.' 

This  extract  concludes  our  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar, which  has  now  been  under  review.  We  trust  we  have  said 
enough  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  the  late  Dr.  Lee,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  his  Theory,  backed  though  it  be  by  a  name  deservedly 
respected  by  all  who  have  trodden  the  paths  of  oriental  literature, 
is  rounded  neither  upon  the  facts  nor  the  necessities  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible ;  we  believe  its  tendency  to  be  dangerous,  and  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  strip  many  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  word  of 
God  of  their  true  meaning.  The  more  we  have  examined  the 
views  of  Dr.  Lee  on  the  subject  of  the  Tenses,  the  stronger  is  our 
conviction  that  they  cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  more  confirmed 
we  become  in  our  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  old  opinions.  We 
are  certain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Van  conversivum^  the  ofiSces 
performed  by  the  future  tense,  and  the  mode  of  indicating  present 
time,  all  of  which  have  been  considered  in  this  review,  are  amply 
suflScient  to  account  for  the  construction  of  every  sentence  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  to  give  of  every  sentence  an  intelligible  trans- 
lation. We  sincerely  hope  that  the  invaluable  Grammar  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Bernard  will  efiect  much  to  settle  the  dispute 
which  has  now  existed  for  many  years,  and  unhappily  perplexed 
the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  student.  We  wish  well  to  this  work,  for 
we  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  splendid  con- 
tribution to  Hebrew  literature.  We  earnestly  trust  that  it  will 
obtain  from  the  public  that  attention  and  encouragement  to  which 
it  is  entitled  from  its  eminent  merits,  and  from  the  eminent  scholar- 
ship of  at  least  one  of  its  authors,  Mr.  Bernard. 

Sandon.  G.  P. 
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DB.  KITTO. 

A  CORRECT  estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  intellectual  pursuits 
will  lead  us  to  place  in  the  highest  rank  those  which  concern  the 
illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  statement  will  not  be 
easily^  assented  to  by  mose  who  are  dazzled  by  the  more  showy 
and  exciting  productions  of  genius,  but  its  truth  will  be  admitted 
in  proportion  as  men  become  deeply  reflective.  If  we  believe  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  this  alone  must  confer  some  dignity  on 
the  literature  employed  in  its  service.  But,  further  than  this,  the 
benefit  to  mankind  irom  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures has  been  so  uniformly  marked  through  successive  epochs  of 
history,  that  those  who  succeed  in  making  them  more  attractive 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  friends  of  our  race. 

It  will  easily  be  conceded  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 

century  no  name  has  been  more  honourably  distinguished  in  this 

department  of  letters  than  that  of  Dr.  Ritto,  whose  labours  we 

now  intend  to  bring  somewhat  fully  before  our  readers.     As  long 

as  the  Journal  was  under  his  control,  it  became  impossible,  in 

accordance  with  his  own  personal  modesty,  to  make  it  the  vehicle 

for  the  just  commendation  of  his  merits.    His  greatest  works  have 

consequently  only  been  alluded  to  in  its  pa^s,  without  that 

delineation  of  their  merits  often  awarded  to  inferior  productions. 

But  the  editorship  of  this  work  having  passed  into  the  hands  of 

another,  no  furtner  reason  exists  for  the  silence  of  the  voice  of 

praise.    We  confess  it  gives  us  no  ordinary  satisfaction  to  have 

the  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  of  public  gratitude  to  a  man 

who  has  done  so  much  for  Biblical  literature,  and  whose  writings 

are  so  uniformly  on  the  side  of  the  highest  forms  of  human  virtue. 

We  only  hesitate  in  reference  to  our  own  ability  to  do  justice  to 

the  subject,  lest  we  should  not  with  sufficient  skill  point  out  its 

characteristics.     We  shall  have  this  satisfaction,  however,  that  if 

the  picture  is  not  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  it  is  the  product  of 

smcere  respect  and  affection. 

It  is  seldom  the  case,  comparatively,  that  laymen  devote  their 
attention,  in  this  country,  to  theological  studies  in  their  professional 
and  public  aspects,  or  aspire  to  the  character  of  Biblical  critics 
and  expounders  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  Britain  the  clergy  are  considered  the  only  proper 
persons  to  en^ge  officially  in  such  pursuits.  It  is  not  so  on  the 
Continent,  where   laymen   can   hold    professorships  relating  to 
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theology  and  Biblical  science,  of  which  Sir  J.  D.  Michaelis  is  a 
sufficient  example.  But  while  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  by 
laymen  is  thus  publicly  discouraged,  the  class  presents  many  noble 
instances  of  yoluntaiy  devotion  to  that  most  interesting  field  of 
thought,  and  we  are  happy  to  know  that  their  number  is  increasing. 
To  this  class  Dr.  Kitto  belongs,  although  an  error  has  extensively 
prevailed  to  the  efiect  that  he  is  a  clergyman.  But  although  not 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  is  still  a  professional  devotee  to 
Biblical  literature  and  science,  made  so  by  following  the  path 
marked  out  for  him  equally  by  his  own  tastes  and  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  met  with  an  accident  in  early  boy- 
hood, which  although  apparently  most  untoward  and  ruinous  to 
his  prospects  in  life,  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  his  future  usefulness 
and  fame.  A  fall  from  a  great  height  spared  his  life,  but  took 
from  him  the  sense  of  hearing  as  completely  as  though  the  effect 
had  been  congenital,  and  not  the  result  of  accident.  What  gloomy 
thoughts  must  have  filled  the  hearts  of  those  interested  in  the 
child  thus  mysteriously  kept  in  life,  but  deprived  of  one  of  the 
essentials  of  its  being  prosperous  and  happy  I  How  did  fond 
hearts  mourn  over  his  bugbted  prospects,  ana  anticipate  for  him, 
perhaps,  a  state  of  dependence  upon  others,  entailed  upon  him  by 
this  loss  of  a  sense  so  indispensable  for  the  active  business  of  life ! 
But  they  had  to  learn  the  lesion,  taught  by  a  thousand  similar 
instances,  and  yet  hard  to  learn  in  our  own  case,  that  God  can 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  even  turn  misfortune  into  the  means 
of  the  highest  blessinga 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  deprivation  of  one  sense  ^ves 
greater  acuteness  to  the  rest,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  nave 
more  to  do,  and  become  more  active  by  the  additional  exercise 
thus  demanded  of  them.  Shut  out  from  former  occupations  by  his 
early  calamity,  young  Kitto  was  fortunately  thrown  into  associa- 
tions which  quickened  his  natural  intellect,  and  developed  tendencies 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  awakened.  In  his  work  on 
*  The  Lost  Senses,'  Dr.  Kitto  has  shown  us  something  of  the 
difierent  world,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  into  which  sufiPerers  like 
himself  are  introduced,  and  made  us  aware,  by  implication,  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  moulded  and  fashioned  his  own  powera  As 
far  as  that  piece  of  autobiography  extends  it  is  deeply  interesting, 
but  it  makes  us  wish  for  more.  The  records  of  a  life  nurtured 
and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  maturity  in  such  untoward  circum- 
stances can  only  be  told  by  him  who  was  the  oonsdous  subject  of 
its  phenomena,  and  we  hope  it  may  one  day  be  given  to  the  world. 
All  we  know  at  present  is,  that  educational  advantages  were 
afibrded  to  the  deaf  child,  and  that  his  mental  improvement  soon 
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made  what  was  a  misfortune  to  be,  in  many  respects,  a  blessing. 
A  life  which  would  most  probably  have  been  passed  in  mere  ordi- 
nary employment,  was  turned  into  a  more  elevated  and  noble 
channel ;  and  the  same  hand  which  locked  up  the  avenues  to  all 
eloquent  words  and  sweet  sounds,  opened  up  other  sources  of  hap- 
piness, which  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss. 

It  was  with  an  eye  made  quicker  by  its  inability  to  depend  upon 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  with  a  power  of  observation  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  absence  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  sound,  that 
Kitto  was  introduced  to  the  East,  and  there  treasured  up  those 
facts  of  scenery  and  manners  which  qualified  him  for  his  peculiar 
line  of  Bible  illustration.  It  is  true  his  deafness  precluded  him 
from  deriving  benefit  from  the  spoken  languages  ot  the  countries 
in  which  he  was  located,  but  he  well  embraced  and  used  the  oppor- 
tunities of  treasuring  up  those  innumerable  &cts  which  shed  such 
li^ht  on  Holy  Writ.  Had  he  visited  Italy,  but  few  opportunities 
01  illustrating  Latin  literature  would  have  presented  themselves, 
on  account  of  the  entire  change  which  time  has  wrought  in  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  the  west.  But  under  an  oriental  sky 
there  is  something  which  gives  fixedness  to  the  habits  of  life,  so 
that  the  long  lapse  of  thousands  of  years  leaves  the  people  the 
subjects  of  the  same  characteristics  which  distinguished  their  far 
distant  progenitora  Every  one  who  has  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible,  as  interpreted  by  Eastern  manners,  must  be  aware 
of  this  fact,  which  gave  Kitto  such  constant  topics  for  meditation, 
and  enabled  him  to  treasure  up  such  abundant  materials  for  future 
use.  He  returned  from  the  East,  deeply  conversant  with  those 
peculiarities  which  shed  light  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  an  occasion  presented  itself  of  bringing  his 
various  knowledge  to  bear  on  that  important  purposa 

About  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  ^  The  Pictorial 
Bible'  first  appeared.  It  was  published  anonymously,  and  its 
claim  to  notice  appeared  to  rest  upon  the  novel  combination  of 
engravings  with  the  text  The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  and  the 
work  soon  gained  great  popularity.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
the  discovery  was  made  that  the  pictorial  illustrations  formed  but 
the  smallest  part  of  the  value  of  the  work,  and  that  its  notes  and 
observations  bad  a  trust-worthiness  and  a  graphic  power,  which 
made  them  of  inestimable  importance  as  illustrative  of  the  Bible. 
The  Pictorial  Bible  quickly  became  an  authority,  nor  is  it  likely 
to  lose  the  character  for  correctness  and  point,  which  have  placed 
its  notes  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  exegetical  helps.  Others  had 
before  used  the  customs  of  the  East  for  the  same  professed  end, 
but  their  descriptions  were  generally  borrowed  from  travellers, 
and  wanted  the  reality  of  life.  Leaving  the  domain  of  dogmatic 
theology,  tile  editor  confined  his  attention  to  that  view  of  the 
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Bible  which  facts  could  elucidate  or  confirm,  and,  by  doin^  so, 
conferred  an  immense  boon  upon  the  world.  Some  complained 
that  the  ^  Pictorial  Bible '  was  not  profitable,  because  -it  did  not 
utter  the  Shibboleth  of  party  ;  and  others  failed  to  find  in  it  that 
spiritual  food,  the  desure  for  which,  as  the  article  is  too  often 
estimated,  is  frequently  but  the  craving  of  a  morbid  appetite. 
But  many  more  found  it  delightful  to  wander  up  and  down  the 
broad  plains  of  Holy  Scripture,  uninterrupted  by  mere  human 
landmarks,  and  only  assisted  to  comprehend  its  archaisms,  and 
unravel  its  allusiona 

This  work  was  too  popular  to  allow  the  editor  to  be  concealed, 
and  he  was  placed  at  once  in  the  very  honourable  anf  pleasant 
position  of  a  popular  Biblical  writer,  and  his  name  appeared  in 
the  titie-page  of  the  complete  work.  In  1847  a  new  edition  was 
published  with  many  and  ^eat  improvements.  The  literature  of 
the  several  books  of  the  Bible  is  given,  and  the  whole  revised  and 
enlarged.  This  is  now  a  standard  work,  and  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
celled for  the  fulness  of  its  details  of  oriental  manners  and 
customs.  A  reverential  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  and  although 
pious  reflections  are  not  formally  indulged  in,  every  page  bears 
testimony  that  the  pen  of  the  writer  is  under  the  control  and 
guidance  of  a  pious  heart  In  connection  with  this  work,  the  '  Pic- 
torial Palestine '  was  published,  which  is  marked  by  the  same 
characteristics. 

In  1845  appeared  *A  CYCLOPiEDiA  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture,' in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  containing  each  as  much  as 
would  fill  an  ordinary  folio.  The  conception  of  this  great  under- 
taking was  Dr.  Kitto's  own  mental  progeny ;  he  says  of  it  in  the 
Preface,  '  The  work  owes  its  origin  to  the  editor's  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  a  great  body  of  untouched  materials,  which  the 
activity  of  modem  research  and  the  labours  of  modem  criticism 
had  accumulated,  and  which  lay  invitingly  ready  for  the  use  of 
those  who  might  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  such  resources.' 
To  efiect  this  comprehensive  object,  and  fill  up  this  acknowledged 
gap  in  the  literature  of  Britain,  a  body  of  co-adjutors  was  secured, 
such  as  for  learning  and  ability  perhaps  could  not  be  excelled. 
The  great  difficulty  consisted  in  the  contributors  being  men  of 
various  opinions  both  on  doctrinal  points  and  Church  government, 
and  this  the  editor  felt,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  following  passage : — 
*  In  this  lay  the  sole  danger,  and  the  greatest  difficulty,  of  such 
an  undertaking.  Here  was  to  be  a  book  which  no  one  man,  and 
not  even  a  very  few  men  could  produce,  and  which  the  public 
would  yet  probably  expect  to  exhibit  as  much  unity,  not  only  of 
plan  and  execution,  but  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  as  if  it  were 
the  produce  of  a  single  mind  The  editor,  however,  felt  that  he 
could  not  undertake  to  find  forty  independent  thinkers  among 
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whom  there  should  be  no  visible  diyersities  of  sentiment.  But  he 
thought  that  much  might  be  done  in  producing  so  near  an  ap- 
proach to  uniformity  on  matters  of  real  importance  as  would  satisfy 
every  reasonable  reader  ;  especially  when  he  should  come  to  con- 
sider that  the  choice  lay  between  taking  the  work  with  such  diver- 
sities as  necessarily  arose  from  the  extent  of  the  co-operation 
employed  in  its  production,  or  of  altogether  dispensing  with  the 
immense  amount  of  Biblical  information  which  it  embodies.  En- 
tire uniformity,  if  attainable  at  all,  could  only  have  been  attained 
at  the  cost  of  providing  a  very  different  and  greatly  inferior  work ; 
and  a  work  thus  different  and  inferior  could  not  have  established  a 
distinction  sufficiently  marked  from  all  previous  undertakings  of 
the  kind  to  justify  its  production.' 

The  work  was  completed  by  the  aids  thus  indicated,  and  it 
certainly  is  a  noble  monument  of  learning  dedicated  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  sources  of  our  common  Christianity.  The  production 
nearest  to  it  is  Weiner's  *  Bibliachea  Bealwdrterbtich/  or  Bible 
Lexicon,  although  that  is  far  less  extensive,  since  it  omits  the 
subject  of  Introduction^  or  the  History  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
the  Cyclopaedia  largely  treats  of.  The  views  of  the  writers  on 
some  points,  which,  with  all  due  care  to  avoid  unnecessary  intru- 
sion will  sometimes  appear,  will  give  offence  in  proportion  as 
the  reader  is  bigoted  to  his  own  sentiments,  while  they  will  be 
less  noticed  by  those  who  look  for  solid  materials  of  knowledge 
for  their  own  mental  usa  When  a  new  edition  is  called  for  we 
believe  it  is  intended  to  round  off  some  angularities,  and  make  it, 
as  Sbut  as  practicable,  totus  teres  atque  rotundas.  As  it  is,  the  work 
is  highly  creditable  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  the  editor,  the  va- 
rious writers,  and  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black,  the  spirited  publishers. 

Perhaps  to  none  of  his  literary  schemes  did  Dr.  Kitto  give 
more  solicitude  than  to  the  ^  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.' 
He  conceived  the  design  long  before  he  was  able  to  carry  it  into 
effect ;  he  gave  to  the  execution  of  it  much  energy  and  labour, 
and  he  saw  its  success,  gradual  as  it  was,  with  a  large  measure  of 

gratified  affectioa  Yet  the  obstacles  in  his  way  were  even  more 
rmidable  than  those  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  the  case  of 
die  Cyclopaedia  In  the  first  place,  the  liberal  remuneration  he 
was  able  to  offer  the  contributors  to  the  latter  work,  made  com- 
paratively easy  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  materials ;  and 
then,  secondly,  the  almost  indispensable  necessity  of  it  to  biblical 
students,  secured  for  it  a  certain  measure  of  success,  besides  the 
important  fact  that  the  sale  of  the  work  was  the  affair,  not  of  the 
editor,  but  of  the  publishers.  But  the  Journal  was  dependent  on 
voluntary  contributors,  and,  from  the  nature  of  a  periodical  pub- 
lication, was  peculiarly  open  to  objections  on  tiieological  grounds. 
Far  more  patronage'on  the  part  of  the  public  than  it  received  was 
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BecesBary  to  put  it  on  a  firm  and  independent  basis,  and  to  fiee 
the  editor  from  anxiety  respecting  its  mercantile  aspects ;  and  thus, 
while  deeply  sensible  of  its  value  and  importance,  like  otber  objects 
of  affection  which  are  frail  and  precarious,  it  was  long  the  centre 
of  a  very  careful  fondness. 

Dr.  Kitto  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  would  impede  his 
success,  but  yet  he  was  not  so  cognizant  of  their  full  force,  as  he 
would  haye  been  had  he  been  abte  to  see  more  of  the  actual  work- 
ing of  religious  life  in  this  country.     He  knew  mankind  from 
books,  not  from  intercourse,  and  although  religious  contention 
exhibits  itself  very  unfavourably  in  print,  its  characteristics  are  far 
less  sharply  defined  on  paper  than  they  appear  in  the  actual  con- 
flict of  the  theological  arena.     Having  been  kept  by  a  mysterious 
arrangement  of  divine  Providence  far  from  the  noise  and  tumult 
of  the  battle,  he  could  form  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  passions 
which  the  combatants  bring  to  the  encounter,  when  they  contend 
for  different  religious  opinions  and  practicea     This  happy  igno- 
rance operated  probably  in  two  ways :  it  led  him  to  attach  less 
importance  to  tne  conflicting  views  of  the  Church,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  see  less  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  Journal  in  the 
free  and  often  discordant  views  of  the  writers  of  its  pages.    To 
these  and  oiker  causes  it  was  owing  that  the  publication,  though 
highly  interesting  and  valuable,  had  to  contend  against  the  stream, 
and  thus  to  demand  great  patience  and  strength  of  purpose  in  the 
pilot  of  the  bark.     Often  '  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared,  and  no 
small  tempest  lay  on  it ;'  yet  the  helmsman  persevered  notwith- 
standing, and  had  the  satisfaction,  ere  long,  of  finding  smoother 
water  and  the  pleasant  face  of  day. 

After  all,  the  real  difficulty  m  the  way  of  a  work  like  the 
Journal  is  not  a  lack  of  contributors  or  of  interesting  materials, 
but  of  a  public  taste  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  literature  to 
which  it  is  peculiarly  devoted.  A  '  fit '  audience  is  found  for  its 
purely  Biblical  utterances,  but  it  is  composed  of  too  ^  &w '  to  place 
an  expensive  periodical  on  a  firm  footing;  and  it  is  only  by 
admitting  a  very  large  admixture  of  the  element  of  general  hte- 
rature  that  it  has  attained  to  its  present  higher  position.  Dr.  Kitto 
conducted  it  until  he  had  overcome  the  difficulties  of  its  early  years, 
and  then  delivered  over  its  management  to  the  present  writer,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  '  mth  great  reluctance^  and  even  with  grief. ^ ' 
But  a  sedentary  life  had  rendered  it  desirable  that,  for  the  highest 
use  of  his  talents,  he  ^ould  lay  aside  some  of  his  arduous  toils, 
and  use  his  mental  powers  less  intensely.  The  labour  of  such  a 
work  is  very  great,  even  if  the  editor  should  not  employ  his  own 
pen  to  any  extent.     It  is  a  labour  of  an  anxious  and  harassing 
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*  See  vol.  V.  p.  8.    New  Series. 
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kind,  returning  as  soon  as  completed  with  an  iron  inflexibility,  and 
leaving  no  escape  from  its  arbitrary  rule.  With  robust  health 
such  labour  may  be  endured,  but  with  less  than  that  it  cannot  be 
performed  without  danger.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Kitto  there  is  the 
cheering  thought,  that  of  several  duties  drawing  on  his  mental 
resources,  he  only  relinquished  that  which  entailed  great  exertion 
with  but  little  present  advantage,  however  much  he  might  feel 
attached  to  it. 

Under  Dr.  Kitto's  care  the  Journal  extended  to  eleven 
volumes,  and  the  collection  is  a  very  valuable  one,  which  those  who 
possess  it  would  not  readily  part  with.  As  its  editor  he  will 
always  be  remembered  with  anectionate  respect  by  the  contribu- 
tors, for  the  kindness  and  delicacy  which  always  distinguished  his 
epi^lary  intercourse  with  them.  Perhaps  the  great  amiability  of 
his  disposition  unfitted  him  for  the  exercise  of  that  severity  which, 
whether  truly  or  not,  is  popularly  thought  necessary  to  a  literary 
censor.  However,  there  is  a  marked  difierence  between  letting 
works  below  mediocrity  lie  in  the  silence  of  their  own  obscurity, 
and  dragging  them  like  culprits  to  the  face  of  day,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  inflicting  upon  them  a  castigation.  Dr.  Ritto  would 
not  absolve  the  guilty,  when  compelled  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
on  a  case  brought  before  him  ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  go  out  of 
his  way  to  exhibit  peccant  authors  as  a  terror  to  others. 

Some  years  back  a  continental  University  conferred  on  the 
editor  of  the  *  Pictorial  Bible '  the  degree  of  D.D.,  as  the  highest 
expression  of  respect  it  was  capable  of  bestowing.  In  Germany 
this  degree  is  given  to  laymen,  but  in  England  it  is  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  clergy.  This  led  to  the  very  general  impression 
among  strangers  that  Dr.  Ritto  is  a  clergyman.  Had  he  ever 
be^  disposed  to  take  upon  him  the  sacred  office,  his  deafness 
would  have  prevented  his  doing  so.  In  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  he  has  embraced  those  outward  means  which 
his  isolation  from  the  living  voice  of  men  allows  of,  but  further 
than  this  his  intercourse  with  the  reli^ous  world  has  been  by 
books  alone.  His  communings  have  been  with  the  mighty  dead, 
in  connection  with  the  authors  of  the  present  age,  but  words  pro* 
ceeding  frx)m  human  lips  are  lost  to  him,  either  for  instruction  or 
sympathy. 

We  now  come  to  a  work  whidi  we  are  inclined  to  consider  the 
most  important  of  Dr.  Ritto's  productions — the  ^  Daily  Bible 
Illustrations,'  just  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  eighth 
vdume.^    When  we  say  the  most  important,  we  mean  in  the 

^  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  being  Original  Readings  for  a  Year  on  Subjects  from 
Sacred  History,  £&ography,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  Theology.  Especially 
designed  for  the  Family  Circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  P.S.A.  Morning  Series : — 
Vol.  1.  The  AntediluYiaus  and  Patriarchs  ;  2.  Moses  and  the  Judges;  8.  Samuel, 
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whole  extent  of  their  influence  and  usefulness,  and  as  constituting 
their  author  a  popular  Biblical  writer.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
a  g(»od  one,  allowing  the  author  the  most  extensive  range  of  sub- 

t'ects,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  the  results  of  his  researches 
>efore  the  reader  in  a  most  convenient  form.     The  single  papers 
are  short,  and  for  the  most  part  have  an  individual  completeness ; 
such  as  might  be  read  thoughtfully  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     The 
kind  of  subjects  into  which  the  materials  group  themselves  will  be 
perceived  from  those  of  two  weeks,  one  selected  from  each  series : — 
'  God  remembered  Noah — ^Traditions  of  the  Deluge — Monuments 
of  the  Deluge — Ararat — The  Dispersion — Abraham — Sarah  in 
Egypt — Royal  Rights  of  Women.'     *  The  Name  of  Jesus — The 
Presentation — Simeon  and  Anna — The  Star  in  the  East — Visit  of 
the  Magi — ^A  Chronological  Question — The  Massacre  at  Beth- 
lehem."     We  may  mention   here  that  the  work  is  beautifully 
Erinted,  and   adorned   with   illustrative  engravings.     The    sale 
itherto  has  been  very  large,  and  the  author  has  revised  a  new 
edition  of  most  of  the  volumes. 

We  believe  that  these  *  Bible  Illustrations'  enjoy  the  great 
honour  of  being  carefully  read,  as  well  as  extensively  purchased — 
two  proofs  of  the  popularity  of  a  work  which  do  not  always  go 
together.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  style  and  the  matter,  which 
makes  the  reader  wish  for  more,  and  return  to  the  volumes  again 
after  he  has  once  perused  them.  This  is  high  praise,  and,  in  the 
case  of  works  so  eminently  useful,  the  fact  is  most  pleasing  and 
satisfactory.  Three  very  different  instances  have  come  under  our 
own  notice  of  the  way  in  which  these  volumes  can  excite  an  inte- 
rest of  the  best  kind. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  children  and  young  persons,  who  have 
found  in  these  '  Illustrations'  an  attractive  Sunday-book,  to  which 
they  voluntarily  return  in  a  way  which  evinces  the  excitement 
they  have  received.  A  remarkable  and  important  feature  of  the 
influence  thus  created  is  the  fact,  that  the  Bible  has  been  used 
simultaneously  with  the  ^  Readings,'  for  the  sake  of  the  connection 
of  the  passaged  commented  upon.  We  have  seen  the  boy  intently 
conning  and  comparing  the  two,  and  proceeding  in  the  task  as 
opportunity  offered,  until  the  store  was  exhausted.  We  have  also 
seen  the  girl,  with  her  intellect  developing  into  womanhood, 
return  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  take  these  volumes  from  the 
shelves,  with  a  pleasure  heightened  as  acquaintance  became  more 
familiar.  We  expressly  mention  this,  because  nothing  is  more 
desirable  than  to  provide  interesting  books  for  the  young  on  the 

Saul»  and  David;  4.  Solomon  and  the  Kings.  Evening  Series: — Vol.  1.  Job  and 
the  Poetical  Books ;  2.  Isaiah  and  the  Prophets ;  3.  The  Life  and  Death  of  our 
Lord ;  4.  The  Apostles  and  the  Early  Church.  Small  8 to.  Edinburgh :  William 
Oliphant  and  Sons. 
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Lord's  day,  and  parents  sometimes  find  it  to  be  a  difficult  task. 
We  advise  them  to  put  one  of  these  volumes  and  a  Bible  before 
the  object  of  their  solicitude,  and  to  give  a  few  brief  instructions 
as  to  their  combined  use,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if,  in 
most  cases,  the  desired  end  is  not  secured. 

The  second  instance  of  the  interest  aroused  by  these  *  Illustra- 
tions' was  fiunished  by  the  invalid,  confined  much  to  the  couch, 
and  thus  cut  off  from  many  active  modes  of  obtaining  recreation 
and  amusement.  How  benign,  in  such  cases,  is  the  influence  of 
reading,  to  beguile  the  weariness  of  time,  and  counteract  pain 
by  mental  occupatioa  But  how  often  is  a  kind  of  literature  fur- 
nished to  persons  so  situated,  which,  while  it  excites  and  interests, 
foils  to  improve.  If  at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the 
mind  against  unwholesome  food,  it  must  be  especially  so  when 
declining  health  gives  distinct  intimations  of  the  value  of  eternal 
realities.  Now  we  have  found  these  volumes  by  Dr.  Kitto  sub- 
serve the  purpose  most  to  be  sought  after,  in  the  chamber  of  sick- 
ness. The  invalid  has  read  them  every  word,  with  increasing 
pleasure,  because  they  have  been  found  to  combine  amusement 
and  profit.  Scripture  characters  and  events  are  placed  in  a  new 
light,  and  have  thrown  around  them  much  drapery  of  a  novel  kind, 
derived  from  the  vast  stores  of  archaeology,  and  of  oriental  man- 
ners. Then,  as  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  before  alluded  to,  while 
direct  pious  exhortation  is  not  often  introduced,  its  influence  is 
everywhere  felt,  notwithstanding.  The  mind  receives  warning, 
instruction,  or  comfort,  from  the  whole  of  the  matter  furnished  for 
its  benefit,  and  is  imperceptibly  improved,  while  amused  and  in- 
terested. 

Further,  we  have  had  satisfactory  proof  that  the  '  Daily  Bible 
Illustrations'  have  fed  the  higher  class  of  minds,  and  been  highly 
suggestive  to  Christian  ministers  in  relation  to  their  pulpit  labours. 
To  give  some  little  novelty  to  themes  so  often  dwelt  upon,  is  most 
desirable,  and  the  wise  preacher  will  seek  not  only  for  new  argu- 
ments, but  also  for  new  illustrations,  in  his  very  frequent  addresses 
to  his  hearers.  The  whole  character  of  a  discourse,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  audience,  is  often  formed  from  some  little  incident, 
which,  although  bearing  a  very  small  value  in  relation  to  the  truth 
to  be  taught,  has  a  high  one  in  fixing  the  attention  upon  it  A 
skilful  allusion  to  some  historical  circumstance,  the  bringing  into 
high  relief  some  unobserved  trait  of  character,  or  the  exhibition  of 
the  light  thrown  on  an  obscure  text,  will  often  propitiate  the 
listener,  and  gain  the  attention  for  less  attractive  matter.  This 
will  be  found  one  characteristic  of  Dr.  Kitto's  productions,  that 
they  are  luminous  with  the  illustrations  we  now  refer  to,  as  im- 
portant to  the  public  speaker  on  sacred  themes.      We  cannot 
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wonder,  therefore,  that  they  should  often  be  found  in  the  libraries 
of  clergymen,  not  for  cunosity  or  ornament,  but  for  active  use, 
and  we  can  confidently  recommend  them  as  aids  to  that  large  and 
useful  class  of  public  instructors. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  compressed  character  of  the  information 
furnished  by  these  volumes,  we  will  extract  a  paper  entitled 
'  The  Tent,'  the  Reading  on  Gen.  xiii.  3,  which  occurs  in  voL  i. 
p.  201  :— 

*  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  before  the 
deluge,  that  the  house  was  earlier  than  the  tent,  and  the  settled  than 
the  migratory  condition  of  life.  No  sooner,  however,  did  man  betake  ' 
himself  to  that  mode  of  life  which  obliged  him  to  move  often  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  pasturage,  than  he  found  the  necessity  of 
devising  some  kind  of  portable  habitation.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
trace,  were  it  possible,  the  stages  by  whicii  tents  reached  the  form  and 
texture  which  they  have  now  for  many  ages  retained  in  South  Western 
Asia.  This  limitation  is  necessary,  for  the  nature  of  these  portable 
habitations  depends  very  much  upon  the  climate  and  other  local  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  in  which  they  are  found.  It  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  the  tents  invented  by  Jabal  before  the  deluge  were  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  those  which  formed  the  encampment  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  even  apart  from  the  question  whether 
the  climate  of  the  region  in  which  Jabal  wandered  was  not  materially 
different  from  that  in  which  Abraham  sojourned. 

^  Thus,  in  well-wooded  countries,  the  temporary  habitations  are  ofben, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  formed  of  the  interwoven  branches  of 
trees,  constructed  so  rapidly  and  with  so  little  cost  of  labour  as  to  be 
abandoned  without  regret  when  the  station  is  quitted  ;  and  if  a  return 
is  made  thereto,  new  dwellings  are  formed  in  the  same  manner,  while 
the  dry  materials  of  the  previous  encampment,  left  formerly  on  the 
spot,  then  become  useful  as  ^el.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
patriarchs  did  not  resort  to  this  plan,  perhaps  as  an  agreeable  change, 
when  the  nature  of  the  country  allowed.  What  else  were  the  "  booths** 
that  Jacob  dwelt  in  for  a  time  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia?  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  17).  It  is  even  likely  that  the  Israelites  during  their  forty 
years'  wandering  did  not  live  wholly  in  tents.  In  their  annual  com- 
memoration of  their  pilgrimage  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles  they  lived 
not  in  tents,  but  in  booths  made  of  the  green  boughs  (Lev.  xxiii.  42). 
This  would  have  been  very  inappropriate,  had  not  such  habitations 
formed,  in  some  part  at  least,  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  during  the 
time  of  their  sojourning ;  for  a  tent  would  have  been,  in  many  respects, 
better  suited  for  commemorative  use,  as  a  family  that  once  possessed 
it  could  retain  it  many  years  for  that  service.  A  tent  is,  however,  a 
better  habitation  than  a  booth  ;  and  since  in  every  large  encampment, 
as  in  a  large  town  or  village,  there  must  be  some  indigent  persons,  it 
is  likely  that  these  possessed  no  tents,  but  constructed  for  themselves, 
at  eaeh  removal,  temporary  habitations  of  such  materials  as  could  be 
found  on  the  spot,  and  these  would  frequently  be  booths  of  gi^en 
branches. 
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*  In  some  parts  of  the  East,  as  among  the  Hindoos,  the  tents  or  huts 
are  of  bamboo  or  osier  reeds,  and  easily  portable.  We  have  ourselves 
seen  the  encampments  of  Arabian  and  Kurdish  tribes  wholly  formed  of 
reeds  ;  but  this  is  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  where  such  materials 
are  easily  obtained. 

^  Portable  habitations  may  even  be  rendered  suitable  to  the  exigencies 
of  severe  climates.  Thus  the  Samoede  constructs  a  somewhat  warm 
habitation  with  the  bark  of  trees,  sewed  together  and  covered  over  with 
skins.  This  is,  however,  a  later  invention,  when  men  got  into  climates 
where  they  found  that  the  tent  of  i^in  alone  was  an  insufficient  pro- 
tection from  the  sevCTity  of  the  cold. 

^  Perhaps  the  most  p^ect  and  convenient  habitation  of  this  class,  at 
least  of  all  the  different  kinds  with  which  we  have  ourselves  had  occa- 
sion to  become  acquainted,  is  that  of  the  Kalmuck  T-artar.  It  owes 
its  completeness  probably  to  its  being  required  not  only  to  afford  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  summer,  but  from  somewhat  severe  cold  in  winter. 
These  tents  consist  of  a  number  of  parts  which  are  easily  put  together  - 
and  taken  to  pieces.  They  are  round,  with  a  funnel-shaped  roof  and 
blunt  at  the  top.  The  framework  is  composed  of  willow  laths  about 
an  iu^  thick,  perforated  where  they  cross,  and  fastened  with  leathern 
thongs.  Six  or  eight  frameworks,  when  fastened  together  with  woollen 
bands,  compose  a  circular  wall  of  lattice-work  not  quite  the  height  of 
a  man.  The  doorway  is  inserted  separately  in  its  own  frame,  and  con- 
asts  of  two  small  folding  valves.  From  this  lower  framework  proceed 
a  number  of  poles  on  every  side,  which  tend  to  meet  in  a  common 
centre  above,  where  they  are  intercepted  by  a  sort  of  hoop,  into  holes 
made  in  which  their  extremities  are  inserted.  Over  these  poles  a  few 
woollen  girths  are  passed  crosswise,  and  attadied  to  the  framework 
below.  The  whole  of  the  skeleton  is  then  covered  over  with  coarse, 
porous,  unfuUed  felts,  of  considerable  size,  secured  by  woollen  girths 
and  bands. 

<  Seeing  that  this  kind  of  habitation  originated  in  the  pastoral  life, 
we  incline  to  think  that  the  original  tents  were  covered  with  skins — 
the  skins  of  sheep  or  goats,  at  first  probably  with  the  wool  or  hair  on, 
but  eventually  the  skin  alone,  separated  from  the  hair,  imd,  in  time, 
prepared  with  various  leys  and  earths,  so  as  to  resist  the  influences  of 
heat  and  wet.     When  men  became  hunta^s — for  the  pastoral  preceded 
the  hunting  life— they  for  the  most  part  retained  this  form  of  tent, 
with  the  difference  that  it  was  covered  with  the  skins  of  the  beasts  of 
their  pursuit,  instead  of  those  they  tended.     Hence  the  tent  or  wigwam 
of  the  North  American  Indian  is  covered  with  the  skins  of  bisons  in- 
stead of  the  skins  of  sheep.     This  is  about  the  sole  difference.     There 
is  a  trace  of  this  usage  of  skins  for  the  covering  of  tents  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  for  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  splendid  tabernacle  constructed 
in  the  wilderness  was  of  "  goats'  skins  dyed  red."     Why  "  dyed  red  ?" 
Doubtless  the  skins  were  prepared  with  some  red  ochreous  matter  to 
prepare  it  for  throwing  off  the  rain,  and  thus  of  protecting  the  more 
oostly  inner  coverings. 

'  At  the  present  day,  and  as  far  back  as  historical  intimations  can  be 
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formed,  the  tents  of  South  Western  Asia  have  been  of  wool  or  goats* 
hair,  usually  dyed  black,  if  not  naturally  of  that  colour,  or  else  in 
broad  stripes  of  black  and  white.  They  are,  in  fact,  of  cloth,  woven 
in  the  camp  by  the  women  from  the  produce  of  the  flocks.  Such,  with- 
out doubt,  are  most  of  the  tents  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  women 
in  the  wilderness  spun  and  wove  goats*  hair  coverings  for  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  XXXV.  26) ;  and  in  Solomon's  Song  (i.  5)  black  is  the  colour 
ascribed  to  Arabian  tents. 

^  Still  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  patriarchal  tents  were  of  skin, 
or  felt,  or  cloth.  As  tents  of  skin  were  the  earliest,  the  continued  use 
of  skin  coverings,  together  with  those  of  woven  cloth  in  the  tents  of  the 
wilderness,  may  be  thought  to  imply  that  the  latter  were  a  compara- 
tively recent  invention,  seeing  that  it  had  not  yet  wholly  driven  out  the 
older  usage.  Nevertheless,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  patriarchal 
tents  were  much  the  same  as  those  which  we  now  find  among  the  Ara- 
bian tribes.  These  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  <aght  or  nine 
feet  high  in  the  middle.  They  vary  in  size,  and  have  accordingly  a 
greater  or  lesser  number  of  poles  to  support  them,  from  three  to  nine. 
If  the  sheikh  or  emir  is  a  person  of  much  consequence,  lie  may  have 
three  or  four  tents  for  his  own  purposes — one  for  himself,  one  for  his 
wives,  one  for  his  immediate  servants,  and  one  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  for  one  very  large  tent  to  be 
divided  into  two  or  more  apartments  by  curtains ;  and  this  is  the  model 
followed  in  the  holy  tabernacle  ^(Exod.  xxvi.  31-37).  The  patriarchal 
tents  were  probably  not  of  the  largest  class.  We  find  that  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  family  have  each  a  separate  tent,  as  Sarah, 
Rachel,  Leah,  and  the  maid-servants  i(G«n.  xxiv.  67  ;  xxxi.  33).  That 
they  consisted  of  but  one  apartment  may  seem  probable  from  the  fact 
that  the  camel  furniture  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  sick  Bachel  ex- 
cites no  suspicion  (Gen.  xxxi.  34,  35) ;  and  that  apartment,  except 
perhaps  in  the  rainy  season,  may  seem  to  have  been  used  for  sleeping 
merely,  as  Abraham  at  Mamre  receives  and  entertains  the  three  stran- 
gers outside  his  tent  (Gen.  xviii.  4-8).  Yet  these  tents,  whatever  their 
size  or  quality,  were  considered  valuable,  for  ''  tents "  are  mentioned 
among  the  possessions  of  Lot  (Gen.  xiii.  15). 

^  As  the  whole  camp  belonged  to  the  patriarchs,  and  consisted  of 
persons  for  whom  they  w^re  bound  to  provide,  these  were  all  doubtless 
accommodated  in  the  tents.  This  is  not  so  in  ordinary  encampments, 
and  hence  there  are  many  who  are  too  poor  to  have  any  tent.  Such 
contrive  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  w^eather  by 
a  piece  of  cloth  stretched  out  upon  poles,  or  by  retiring  to  the  cavities 
of  the  rocks.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  patriarchal  age  ;  for  Job 
describes  the  poor  as  ^^  embracing  the  rock  for  want  of  shelter"  (.Job 
xxiv.  8).  Trees  have  become  too  scarce  in  those  regions  to  afford 
booths  to  such  persons  now ;  but  as  the  shade  of  trees  is  very  agreeable 
in  a  very  warm  climate,  the  Bedouins,  like  the  patriarchs,  are  at  great 
pains  to  find  out  shaded  situations  for  their  encampment.  Abraham's 
tent  at  Mamre  was  under  a  tree  (Gen.  xviii.  4),  and  at  Beersheba  in  a 
grove  (Gen.  xxi.  33).' 

The   above   is   the   style   in  which   mere   facts   are   grouped 
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together ;  a  sort  of  mosaic,  rich  with  materials  all  brouffht  to  form 
aud  complete  one  picture.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  uniform 
character  of  the  writing,  which  indeed  assumes  every  kind  of  ex- 
ternal shape,  as  the  subject  treated  of  is  'grave  or  gay,  lively 
or  severe.'  A  racy  humour  often  pervades  the  papers,  when  occa- 
sion serves,  and  the  reader  is  forcibly  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  the  author,  in  such  cases^  wrote  con  amore^  giving  utterance 
to  the  natural  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  heart  In  the  scenes 
of  greater  interest,  involving  the  doctrines  or  events  of  Divine 
Revelation,  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  is  everywhere  perceptible,  and, 
in  such  cases,  the  style  is  more  elevated  and  sustained.  A  short 
extract  will  sufficiently  indicate  this,  taken  from  'The  Cruci- 
fixion,' vol.  iii*  p.  495,  Evening  Series : — 

'And  whaty  meanwhile,  was  His  demeanour?  Unmoved  by  the 
taunts  and  insults  which  were  cast  upon  Him,  or  by  the  sufferings  He 
endured,  no  complaints,  or  murmurings,  or  upbraid ings  were  heard 
from  Him.  His  thought  was  still  all  for  others,  not  for  himself.  And 
He  still,  while  thus  hanging  in  torture  between  earth  and  heaven, 
found  scope  for  the  exweise  of  His  benevolence ;  bestowing  hope  and 
comfort  on  one  of  the  malefactors  who  hung  by  His  side,  and,  with 
filial  affection,,  recommending  His  beloved  mother  to  the  care  of  His 
beloved  disciple. 

'  During  part  of  the  time  the  darkness  lasted,  our  Lord  appears  to 
have  relaxed  into  His  garden  agony.  It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the 
Divine  plan  that  He  should  again  labour  under  the  hiding  of  the 
Father^s  face^  and  again  be  oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
weight  and  burden  of  that  sin  in  man,  for  which  He  laid  down  His 
life.  At  length  He  cried  in  agony,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me !"  The  agony  passed,  and  left  Him  thirsty  and  faint.  On 
His  intimating  this  to  the  soldiers,  they  soaked  a  sponge  in  vinegar,  and 
lifted  it  upon  the  top  of  a  reed  to  His  mouth.  Presently  after  He 
knew  that  His  task  was  accomplished ;  that  He  had  endtu*ed  and  suffered 
all ;  that  nothing  more  was  required  from  Him  as  the  price  of  man's 
redemption  ;  and  that  He  was  therefore  ft'ee  to  lay  aside  that  flesh  in 
which  He  had  suffered  so  long ;  it  was  then  He  cried  out,  "  It  is 
fini:«hed!''  All  was  finished;  nothing  that  He  had  undertaken  re- 
mained incomplete.  Man  was  saved,,  and  He  was  free  to  depart.  It 
was  then  that  He  bowed  his  head,  and  resigned  into  His  Father's  hand 
His  spirit.     He  died.' 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us,  on  a  careftil  inspection  of  these 
volumes^  is  the  varied  erudition,  which  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
manner  they  display.  Dr.  Kitto  is  ftunished  with  all  the  varied 
leamins  wmch  is  necessary  to  make  an  accomplished  annotator  of 
the  Bible.  His  personal  acquaintance  with  the  scenes  and  the 
customs  of  the  East,  he  derived  from  an  acute  observation  on  the 
objects' which  accident,  apparently,  permitted  him  to  move  among ; 
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but  by  his  own  industry  he  has  added  to  this  advantageous  quali- 
fication for  the  labours  of  his  life^  the  aequisition  of  all  that  can 
complete  what  Divine  Providence  thus  begun.  The  languages  of 
the  East,  which  exist  only  in  noble  monuments  of  a  past  age ; 
those  now  used  by  living  men ;  and  the  tongues  of  literature  in 
Europe  are  keys  in  his  possession  to  unlock  the  treasuies  they 
contain.  In  addition  to  these  advantages^  there  is  an  acquaintance 
with  books^  which  probably  would  never  have  been  acquired  had 
Dr.  Kitto  been  able  to  hold  more  familiar  intercourse  with  men. 
He  knows  where  to  look  for  what  may  answer  the  purposes  of 
elucidating  what  is  obscute,  and  heightening  the  beauty  of  what 
is  already  fair  to  look  upon.  This  entire  fitness  for  his  tadc  will 
occur  to  a  thoughtfiil  reader  of  his  works. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  fitness,  there  is  a  second  trait, 
growing  out  of,  and  depending  upon  it — ^the  trustworthiness  of  the 
information  which  he  conveys.  We  never  entertain  a  doubt  about 
Dr.  Kitto' s  statements  of  fact,  and,  to  a  Biblical  student,  no 
feature  of  printed  books  can  be  more  valuable.  The  works  before 
us  contrast  strangely,  in  this  respect,  with  others  of  some  preten- 
sions at  the  present  day,  which  may  be  fit  for  captivating  the 
ignorantly  pious,  but  are  entirely  useless  to  the  studious.  There 
may  be  found  statements  not  authenticated,  though  we  have  never 
met  with  any,  for  to  err  is  human  ;  but  substantially,  we  confide 
thoroughly  in  the  information  brought  before  us  in  these  volumes. 
When  they  undergo  a  revision  by  the  author,  and  receive  a 
standard  form  by  his  corrections,  they  will  be  a  monument  of 
sanctified  learning  not  soon  to  be  excelled  in  stability  or  beauty. 

We  mention  a  third  characteristic  of  the  '  Bible  Illustrations' — 
they  are  everywhere  distinguished  by  an  evangelical  orthodoxy. 
Conversant  as  the  writer  is  with  various  schools  of  theology,  and 
accustomed  to  look  for  facts  in  the  writings  of  men  who  have 
departed  from  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how 
entirely  his  spirit  is  untouched  by  the  vagaries  of  eccentric  genius, 
when  it  undertakes  to  search  around  the  field  of  the  Word  of  God. 
A  meditative  piety,  fed  by  prayerful  communion  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, has  kept  the  learned  subject  of  these  observations  erect 
where  many  have  fallen;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  has 
maintained  the  proper  posture  of  adoring  dependence,  where  others 
have  dared  to  Iook  loftily,  as  though  not  needing  humility  or 
instruction.  May  a  life  thus  dedicated  to  the  noblest  purposes 
long  be  spared  for  fiiture  usefiilness!  Yet  we  must  not  forget 
that  one  who  has  opened  up  such  pure  streams  to  slake  the  fever- 
ish thirst  of  immortal  beings,  has  lived  long  enough  whenever  the 
Great  Di^oser  of  all  things  shall  see  fit  to  introduce  him  to  still 
more  holy  and  extended  fields  of  knowledge  1 
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We  subjoin  a  list  of  Dr.  Kitto's  works,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  complete  it  without  his  own  authority : — 
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THE    BURIAL    OF    MOSES; 

With  Remarks  on  Mal.  iv.  5,  6,  and  on  the  Reappearance  of  Enoch 
AND  Elijah  as  the  Apocalyptic  Witnesses.* 

If  we  look  at  the  New  Testament  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Redeemer's  second  Advent,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Church, 
it  will  appear  that,  when  He  comes  in  his  kingdom,  the  dead  in 
Christ  are  to  be  raised  with  incorruptible  bodies,  and  that  the  then 
living  and  believing  expectants  of  His  return  in  glory  are  to  be 
changed  into  the  likeness  of  their  Lord.  We  are  thus  assisted  in 
understanding  the  connection  between  the  facts  of  the  ^  Transfigura- 
tion and  the  prophetic  declaration  of  Christ  which  had  recently 
preceded  them.  A  few  days  before  this  typical  manifestation  of  his 
fiiture  glory,  the  Lord  said  to  his  disciples,  '  There  be  some  stand- 
ing here  wnich  shall  not  taste  of  death,  until  they  see  tlie  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  his  kingdom.  It  is  then  added,  that  '  after  six  days 
Jesus  taketh  Peter,  James,  and  John  up  into  a  high  mountain 
apart'  There  while  he  prayed  (and  surely  we  may  well  believe, 
tfom  that  which  immediately  followed,  that  a  part  at  least  of  his 
prayer  had  special  reference  to  the  fulfilment  by  the  Father  of  the 
promise  recently  made  to  the  disciples),  the  fashion  of  his  counte- 
nance was  altered,  and  he  was  transfigured  before  them  r  his  face 

■  A  portion  of  this  paper  has  already  appeared  in  print,  though  not  circulated. 

*  The  Transfiguration,  intended  to  encourage  the  Apostles,  and  give  to  them 
and  to  the  Church,  in  all  after-generations,  an  exalted  and  (to  a  certain  degree) 
definite  idea  of  the  Lord's  future  kingdom  and  glory,  was  also,  we  may  well 
believe,  specially  designed  for  the  personal  consolation  and  refreshment  of  Him 
vho,  afterwards,  *  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endtired  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame.*  The  words  of  our  Lord  to  Peter,  shortly  before,  *  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan,  for  thou  art  au  offence  unto  me/  would  seem  to  show  that  Satan  was  already 
endeavouring  to  place  before  the  mind  of  the  blessed  Jesus  the  thought  of  his 
coming  shame  and  sufferings  in  a  discouraging,  painful,  and  distressing  light.  See 
John  xii.  27;  John  xiii.  27 ;  Mark  xiv.  33-36. 
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did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.'  While 
he  was  thus  transfigured,  Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  in  glory  (i.  e. 
glorious  also  themselves),  and  talked  with  Him.  As  the  three  dis- 
ciples saw  the  persons  of  the  two  illustrious  Israelites  who  thus 
talked  with  the  Lord,  all  was  douhtless  real,°  and  no  mere  vision. 
And  thus  was  exhibited  to  the  three  favoured  disciples,  and  in  the 
Evangelist's  narrative  has  been  set  forth  to  the  Church,  a  typical 
representation  of  the  future  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  king- 
dom. The  Lord  Jesus  is  himself  glorified  in  the  body,  and  Moses 
and  Elijah  are  personally  present  with  him  in  glory.  The  former 
of  these  two  illustrious  Israelites  may  be  regarded  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  risen  saints ;  and  the  latter  of  those  who,  not  having 
tasted  death  before  the  Lord's  coming  in  his  kingdom,  are  then 
changed  and  glorified. 

Now,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
Old  Testament,  while  reading  the  Evangelist's  account  of  the 
Transfiguration  on  the  mount,  where  Moses  and  Elijah  appear 
(beyond  reasonable  doubt)  to  have  been  really  present,  to  refrain 
from  calling  to  mind  not  only  the  translation  of  the  Prophet,  but 
also  the  secret  burial  ^  of  the  great  Lawgiver.  The  following  is  the 
scriptural  narrative  of  this  remarkable  burial :  '  Moses,  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor,  hut  no  man  hnoweth  of  his  sepul- 
chre unto  this  day  J  From  this  brief  record,  we  learn  that  God  se- 
lected of  his  own  will  a  grave  in  which,  without  human  interposition, 
and  probably  through  the  ministry  of  angels,  He  placed  the  corpse 
of  his  faithful  servant,  with  the  express  intention  that  the  site  of 
the  sepulchre  should  never  be  known  to  the  children  of  Israel 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  facts  of  the  Transfiguration 
furnish  a  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  secret  burial  of  Moses ;  and 
also,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  divine  purpose  in  the  translation  of 
Elijah. 

"  The  reality,  indeed,  of  the  "whole  transaction  (as  well  as  its  being  the  fulfilment 
of  Chrisfs  promise  made  a  few  days  before)  seems  to  be  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
Apostle  P'eter  in  his  Second  Epistle :  '  For  we  have  not  foUowed  cunningly-devised 
fables,  w?ten  we  made  knoicn  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  Majesty.  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father 
honour  and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory. 
This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice,  which  came 
from  heaven,  we  heard  when  we  were  with  him  on  the  holy  mount,*  2  Pet.  i.  16-18. 

^  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  (though,  apparently,  not  the  manner  of  his 
burial)  were  divinely  revealed  to  Moses  very  shortly  before  his  death,  and  were 
probably  communicated  by  him  to  Joshua,  and  even  to  other  pions  Israelites  in 
his  confidence.  '  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  the  self-same  day  saying.  Get 
thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim,  unto  Mount  Nebo  ....  and  die  on  the 
mount  whither  thou  goest  up  ...  .  because  ye  trespassed  against  me  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  at  the  waters  of  Meribah-Kadesh,*  Deut.  xxxii,  48. 
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Let  us,  then,  suppose  the  temporary  glory  of  the  Transfiguration 
to  have  just  ceased,  and,  for  our  better  guidance,  let  us  follow  and 
observe  the  blessed  Jesus.  We  see  him  now  divested  of  the  un- 
earthly brightness  in  which  he  had  so  recently  been  clothed  by  the 
Father,  and  he  again  appears  in  his  ordinary  human  condition, 
excMy  as  He  had  been  previous  to  the  Transfiguration.  He  returns 
with  the  three  disciples,  and  resumes  his  every-day  work  of 
teaching,  miracles,  and  mercy.  Are  we  liable  to  the  charge  of 
presumptuously  seeking  to  pry  into  that  which  seems  to  have  been 
concealed  from  our  knowledge,  if  we  conceive  that  we  may,  neither 
unreasonably  nor  improbably,  hence  infer  that  which  befel  Moses 
also  after  the  glory  on  the  mount  had  passed  away  ?  Neither  he 
nor  Elijah  was  any  longer  visible  to  Peter  and  his  companions,  for 
'Jesus  stood  alone  before  them.'  And  what  other  inference  can 
be  fairly  drawn  in  the  present  case  than  this,  that  Moses  also 
returned  to  the  same  condition  in  which  he  had  been  before  he  thus 
stood  with  the  Lord  upon  the  '  holy  mount  f  And,  accordingly,  it 
is  here  supposed  that  the  body  of  this  venerable  servant  of  God, 
deprived  of  the  glory  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  the 
Transfiguration,  and  of  that  physical  life  which  had  been  restored 
to  it,  in  order  that  it  might  assist  in  glorifying  the  Lord  Jesus,  by 
sharing  subordinately  in  that  celestial  but  temporary  splendour, 
was  borne  back,  perhaps  again  through  ®  the  ministry  of  angels,  to 
the  same  secret  grave  from  which  it  had  been  taken.  The  immortal 
spirit  would  return  from  the  bright  scene  of  homage  and  testimony 
to  the  Incarnate  Word,  to  the  happy  abode  where  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  Jehovah's  faithful  servants,  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  and 
others,  expect  in  blessedness  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of 
Moses,  which  is  thus  noticed  in  Scott's  valuable  Commentary  : 
*  Nothing  can  be  considered  more  directly  opposite  to  Scripture 
than  the  tradition  sanctioned  by  several  ancient  Christian  writers, 
and  apparently  favoured  by  some  moderns,  that  Moses  did  not  die, 
but  went  to  heaven  alive,  as  Enoch  and  Elijah  did'  It  is,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  notice  that  the  existence  of  a  tradition  so  plainly 
contradictory  to  the  express  words  of  Holy  Writ,  would  seem  to 
show  that  its  supporters  felt  the  very  great  difficulty  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  body  of  Moses,  after  its  mysterious  interment, 
gradually  mouldered  into  dust,  and  was  afterwards  raised  from  its 
dust^  to  meet  the  Lord  J^sus  and  Elijah  upon  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration. 

>^ I  ■         ■  I  I  II  I  r       1 1 ■ 1    ^Mij 

*  Elijah  did  not  asceud  heavenward  (as  did  our  Lord)  of  his  own  will  and  by 
his  own  unaided  effort.  He  was  conveyed  upwards  by  the  chariot  of  fire  and 
'horses  of  fire/  He  may  have  been  conveyed  in  a  similar  manner,  or  by  some 
fonn  of  angelic  ministry,  to  and  from  the  mount. 
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Is  it,  then,  Becessary  to  believe  that  the  body  of  Moses  was 
raised  from  its  dust  to  meet  the  Lord  on  the  mount  ?  When  the 
great  leader  of  the  twelve  tribes,  after  viewing  the  promised  land, 
had  ceased  to  live,  the  God  of  Israel  had  (we  may  reverently  say) 
the  choice  of  two  methods  of  procedure.  He  could  leave  the  body 
to  return  to  corruption  and  dust,  according  to  what  is  called  the 
great  law  of  nature,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  restore  and  raise 
it  into  life  to  appear  with  Elijah  at  the  Transfiguration.  This 
method  (to  speak  after  the  manner  of  our  conceptions)  involves 
two  great  miracles,  although  the  whole  would,  in  reality,  be  one 
easy  result  of  the  divine  will  For  the  body  would  have  to  be 
formed  and  fashioned  anew  (in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  original  formation  of  the  body  of  Adam  in  Eden  from  the 
dust  of  the  ground),  and  then  to  be  again  endued  with  physical 
life.  Or,  on  the  other  hand  (and  this  is  surely  the  more  scriptural 
and  reasonable  view),  the  omnipotent  God  could  as  easily  will  the 
preservation  of  the  dead  body  of  his  servant  from  decay  and  cor- 
ruption, during  the  nearly  fourteen  centuries  which  were  to  inter- 
vene before  the  divinely  decreed  time  of  the  Transfiguration.  Thus, 
at  the  proper  season,  the  Most  High  would  only  have  to  will  the 
reanimation  of  the  yet  undecayed  and  uninjured  corpse,  and  place 
the  living  Moses  before  the  Incarnate  Word  on  the  holy  mount 
Do  not  the  facts  of  the  miraculous  interment  of  the  body,  and  its 
subsequent  miraculous  reappearance  on  the  mount,  almost  constrain 
us  to  believe  that  it  was  also  divinely  and  miraculously  preserved, 
during  the  long  interval,  from  decay?  Indeed^  the  longer  the 
mind  dwells  upon  the  question,  the  more  does  this  latter  course 
seem  to  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  reader  of 
the  inspired  Scriptures,  as  far  the  more  probable  ;  and  the  case 
before  us  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  instances  of  the  Divine 
procedure  in  which  we  may  reverently  argue  as  to  scriptural  and 
reasonable  probability,  even  though  we  may  not  for  a  moment 
venture  to  decide. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  as  Moses  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  120  years,  there  must  have  been  required  in 
his  case  something  more  than  the  mere  reanimation  of  the  lifeless 
body,  that  he  might  stand  with  Elijah  erect  and  vigorous  on  the 
mount.  Would  not  something  like  organic  change  have  been 
needed  to  accompUsh  this,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  appear- 
ance of  feebleness  and  decrepitude,  and  that  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration  might  be,  in  all  points,  harmonious  and  consistent 
with  its  great  purpose  ?  We  can  at  once  state,  in  reply  to  this 
objection,  that  the  Bible  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea  that  any 
such  necessity  existed.  So  far  was  Moses  from  having  died,  bent 
down  with  years  and  worn  with  age,  that  he  had  not  outlived  the 
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power  of  leading  and  governing  the  twelve  tribes,  and  earnestly 
prayed  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  the  chosen  people  into  the 
promised  land.  Indeed  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  remarkably 
strong  against  the  supposition  of  any  need  of  such  a  comparatively 
organic  change  in  the  body  of  Moses  as  that  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  .  Isaac  was  permitted  to  live  beyond  the  period  of 
strength  and  vigour ;  and  it  is  said  of  him  before  his  death,  that 
'  he  was  old,  and  that  his  eyes  were  dim,  that  ho  could  not  see.' 
And  we  read  of  Jacob,  in  similar  language,  '  that  the  eyes  of 
Jacob  were  dim,  that  he  could  not  see.'  Had  it  been  the  Divine 
will  to  raise  either  of  these  illustrioua  patriarchs  to  meet  the  Lord 
Jesus,  something  like  organic  change  would  seem  to  have  been 
requisite  in  their  case,  in  order  that  every  thing  might  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  character  of  the  kingdom  and  kingly  glory  mani- 
fested there.  They  must,  for  such  a  purpose,  have  been  raised 
from  their  graves,  as  if  they  had  died  some  years  earlier  than  the 
actual  date  of  their  decease,  and  as  if  they  had  never  reached  the 
dim  and  almost  sightless  feebleness  of  very  advanced  age.  Not  so, 
however,  the  great  leader  and  lawgiver  of  Israel.  For  it  is 
expressly  written  of  him  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  '  his  eye 
was  not  dim,  neither  his  natural  force  ^  abated,^  Accordingly, 
when  about  to  die,  he  ascends,  at  the  Divine  command,  a  high 
mountain — a  task  to  which  the  two  patriarchs  would  have  been 
utterly  unequal  shortly  before  their  death.  From  its  summit,  he 
enjoys,  mth  eyes  that  years  have  net  yet  dimmed,  a  clear  view  of 
the  promised  land ;  the  prospect  would  have  been  a  blank  to  the 
dull  and  foiling  vision  of  the  dying  Isaac  or  Jacob.  He  then 
straightway  dies,  not  through  the  feebleness  and  exhaustion  of  age, 
but  according  to  the  special  announcement  of  God,  and  for  his 
former  transgression  at  Meribah-Kadesh. 

What  was  the  lot  of  the  reanimated  body  after  the  Transfigura- 
tion? We  have  already  stated  that,  as  the  Lord  returned  from 
the  mount  to  his  previous  condition  and  circumstances,  it  may  be 
probably  inferred  that  the  body  of  Moses  was  again  deprived  of 
physical  life,  and  borne  back  to  its  grave  at  Bethpeor,  in  order  to 
abide  there  until  the  appointed  resurrection  of  the  just.  It  may 
- — -■ .    . — . ..    ■  " — 

'  The  marginal  version  of  the  last  clause  is, '  neither  was  his  moisture  flecL' 
The  word,  translated  in  the  text  *  natural  force,*  and  in  the  margin  '  moisture,'  is 
rendered  by  Gesenius  '  vigour,  freshness.*  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  suppose  that 
God  would  remove  his  faithful  servant  m  a  remarkably  green  ami  vigorous  old  age, 
choose  his  grave  so  secretly  that  no  mortal  ever  discovei*ed  the  spot,  bury  him  (bo 
to  speak)  with  His  own  hand,  and  all  this  doubtless  (if  also  for  other  purposes) 
ttiiA  the  determination  of  raining  him  from  the  dead  long  before  the  final  resurrection, 
to  share  in  the  temporary  glory  of  the  Transfiguration ;  and  yet,  with  such  a 
special  purpose,  suffer  the  lifeless  body  to  become  previously  the  prey  of  corruption 
and  the  worm,  and  to  return  to  its  dust. 
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here  be  added  that  the  contrary  opinion  would  seem  to  militate 
directly  against  the  glorious  truth,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was,  in 
His  resurrection,  '  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  the  first-bom 
from  the  dead,*  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  this  asser- 
tion of  the  Redeemer's  absolute  precedence  and  priority  in  the 
glory  of  the  resurrection  to  immortality  (he  is  the  source  and 
fountain-head  of  resurrection-life),  that  it  could  be  said,  before  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  even  of  Moses  after  the  Transfigu- 
ration,— '  Having  died  once,  he  dieth  no  more  ;  death  hath  no 
more  dominion  over  him.'  Is  it  not  both  reasonable  and  scrip- 
tural to  suppose  that  the  glory  of  the  Transfiguration  was,  in  all 
respects  (though  a  pledge  and  foretaste  of  the  future),  only  tem- 
porary to  Moses  8  as  well  as  to  his  Lord  ? 

Some  minds  will  perhaps  shrink  from  the  idea  that  the  body  of 
Moses  should  undergo  the  humiliation  of  death  (and  also  of  its 
appointed  natural  consequences,  decay,  and  conversion  into  dust), 
after  having  been  raised  to  participate  in  the  glory  of  the  Trans- 
figuration. May  it  not  be  easily  explained  that  there  is  no  insu- 
perable difficulty  here  ?  Of  the  three  persons  seen  by  the  disciples 
upon  the  mount,  the  Lord  Jesus  was  inexpressibly  the  greatest  and 
most  illustrious :  indeed,  the  attending  legislator  and  prophet 
received  their  subordinate  share  in  the  glory  for  His  sake.  So 
far,  however,  was  the  privilege  of  temporary  participation  in  this 
unearthly  glory  from  constituting  a  necessary  exemption  from  the 
after-lot  of  death  and  the  grave,  to  those  upon  whom  it  had  been 
bestowed,  that  the  blessed  Jesus  himself,  who  was  the  King  and 
Lord  in  this  glory,  afterwards  underwent,  in  that  very  body  which 
had  been  thus  marvellously  glorified,  excruciating  sufferings  amidst 
all  the  scorn  and  ignominy  which  human  hatred,  stimulated  by 
diabolical  malignity,  could  devise  and  inflict.  Did  not  scornful 
men  scourge,  spit  upon,  buffet,  and  crown  with  thorns,  that  sacred 
body  and  that  hallowed  head  which  the  Father  had  invested  with 
such  celestial  radiance  on  the  mount  ?  Nay,  was  not  He,  who  was 
there  transfigured,  '  his  face  shining  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment 
becoming  white  as  light  ^ — ^was  not  He  afterwards  nailed  to  the 
cross  between  two  malefactors  on  the  hill  of  Calvary ;  and,  being 
then  and  there  '  made  a  ciu'se  for  us,'  did  he  not  openly  die  a 
death  of  the  deepest  pain  and  shame?  When,  therefore,  we 
reflect  that  all  these  things  happened,  after  the  Transfiguration,  to 
Him  for  whom  all  that  glory  was  called  into  temporary  exist- 
ence as  a  pledge  and  anticipation  of  the  glorious  future,  can 
we  hesitate  to  admit  the  scriptural  probability  that  the  body  of 
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8  In  the  history  of  Lazarus  we  haye  an  instance  of  death,  resurrection,  and, 
doubtless,  of  death  undergone  a  second  time. 
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Moses,^  when  the  appointed  purpose  of  its  reappearance  had  been 
fulfilled,  was  conveyed  back  to  '  the  valley  over  against  Bethpeor/ 
whence  it  had  been  taken  (an  act  involving  not  the  shadow  of  special 
personal  humiliation  to  the  individual) ;  and  that,  having  undergone 
a  second  separation  from  the  immortal  spirit — a  separation  of  t?ie 
most  gentle^  peaceful^  and  painless  character — it  then  (if  no 
longer  required  by  God  for  any  other  future  purpose)  gradually 
passed  through  corruption  and  decay  into  dust.  And  thus,  in  the 
case  of  Moses  also,  the  great  law  would  finally,  though  tardily,  be 
fulfilled,  '  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.' 

Nor,  on  the  view  here  advocated,  need  our  sympathies  be 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  this  venerable  servant  of  the  Most  High,  as 
if  something  like  injury  and  wrong  would  thus  be  inflicted  upon 
him.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  great  Legislator  could  have  en- 
tertained, at  such  a  time  and  on  such  an  occasion,  one  passing 
thought  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  lot  which  is  here  supposed  to  have 
probably  befallen  him,  or  have  breathed  one  prayer  that  his  flesh 
might  no  more  enter  the  grave  ?  For  what  was  the  special  sub- 
ject of  conversation  between  him,  Elijah,  and  the  great  Redeemer 
on  the  mount  ?  They  spake  of  the  decease  which  Jesus  should 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem,  The  character  and  results  of  that  di- 
vinely appointed  death,  with  reference  both  to  his  own  resurrection 
and  the  salvation  of  his  Church,  were  already  well  known  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  so  to  Moses  and  Elijah,  at 
least  before  the  close  of  the  Transfiguration.  It  seems,  therefore, 
quite  impossible  that  Moses,  thus  fuJly  aware  of  the  death  of  shame 
and  sufiering  whicb  his  Lord  was  soon  to  undergo,  should  feel  one 
moment's  reluctance  that  his  own  body  should  again  die  a  peaceful 
and  painless  death,  and  be  once  more  deposited  in  its  grave.  Can 
we  suppose  that  Moses,  who  must  doubtless  have  learned,  before 
leaving  the  mount,  the  divinely-decreed  resurrection  of  his  Lord, 
as  '  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept,'  should  desire  to  precede  in 
his  own  person  the  resurrection  and  immortality  of  the  great  King 
Messiah,  in  whose  presence  he  was  at  that  moment  pnvileged  to 
stand  ?  Truly  he  might  be  well  content  to  receive,  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  approaching  death  and  resurrection  of  his  Re- 

^  The  reappearance  on  the  mount  of  any  other  eminent  deceased  Israelite,  as 
Joshua  or  David,  would  have  served  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
Christ's  glorious  kingdom,  so  far  as  the  state  of  the  risen  saints  is  concerned.  But 
▼hat  could  more  clearly  and  emphatically  confirm  the  Saviour's  character  as  the 
Father's  Anointed  King  and  Lawgiver,  than  the  reappearance  on  the  Mount  of 
Moses, '  the  King  in  Jeshnrun,'  as  one  of  the  attendant  subjects  of  Christ's  king- 
dom? There,  before  the  three  favoured  disciples,  who  could  afterwards  testify  to 
the  fact,  the  voice  of  God  the  Father,  distinctly  heard  from  heaven,  solemnly 
deposed  (so  to  speak)  Moses  from  his  high  dignity,  and  declared  him  inferior  and 
sabordinate  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  the  words,  *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye 
Him.' 
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deemer  and  Lord,  a  brighter  assurance  of  the  certaitity  of  the 
final  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  of  his  own  certain  participataon 
in  that  glorious  triumph  over  death.  In  such  cirojarastances,  he 
could  not  but  cheerfully  and  gratefully  adore  and  acquiesce  in  the 
will  of  his  God,  should  that  holy  will  have  been  to  replace  his 
body  once  more  in  its  grave  at  Bethpeor,  for  the  purpose  of  awaitr 
ing  there  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  of  God's  redeemed 
servants,  and  to  convey  back  the  immortal  spirit  to  rejoin,  after 
its  brief  and  happy  absence,  the  other  disembodied  spirits  of  the 
just,  whooe  joy  it  might  be  privileged  to  increase  by  imparting  to 
them  the  glad  tidings  of  all  that  had  just  passed  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration. 

We  must  not  pass  over  without  notice  an  apparently  probable 
reason  which  has  been  alleged  why  it  pleased  uie  Most  High  to 

Slace  the  lifeless  body  of  his  servant  in  a  grave  purposdy  concealed 
rom  the  children  of  Israel.  This  was  done,  it  is  said,  lest  tiie 
Hebrews  should  afterwards  pay  a  superstitious  reverence  to  the 
memory  and  sepulchre  of  their  great  lawgiver  and  leader.  Yd; 
with  regard  to  this  supposed  danger  of  the  introduction  of  idola- 
trous error,  may  it  not  be  fairly  asked — Was  not  the  sepuldire  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  at  Hebron,  as  likely,  to  say  the  least, 
to  be  thus  ignorantly  ^  and  sinfully  honoured  ?  And  surely,  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  might  have  been  expected, 
on  the  same  view,  to  have  gradually  instituted  sinful  and  super- 
stitious ceremonies  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  their  great  ancestor, 
whose  bones  were  conveyed  from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land ;  and 
also  at  that  of  Joshua,  the  illustrious  ornament  qf  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  This  apparently  probable  reason  might  have  beea 
more  readily  admitted  as  the  most  satisfactory  cause  of  the  con- 
cealment of  the  lawgiver's  grave,  if  we  had  never  read  in  the 
sacred  volume  of  the  reappearance  of  Moses  in  Ms  living  body 
upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  &it,  as  the  case  stands,  it 
would  perhaps  seem  to  be  scripturally  reasonable  and  probaWe, 
that  the  mysterious  ^  manner  odF  his  interment  had  (chiefly  and 

'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Israelites  had  no  early  heroic  age  of  ignorance 
and  darkness,  the  fruitful  source  of  mystery,  legend,  and  idolatry.  The  leading 
facts  of  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Joshua, 
are  minutely  and  accurately  recorded  in  sober  and  authentic  history.  Accord- 
ingly it  does  not  at  any  time  appear  to  have  been  the  national  tendency  of  the 
Hebrews  to  pay  superstitious  honours  to  the  memories  and  sepulchres  of  thtar 
deceased  worthies,  although  they  burned  incense  to  the  brazen  serpent  wihich  had 
formerly  been  set  up  in  the  wilderness.  If  so,  they  had  of  course  abundant  tempta- 
tion and  opportunity.  Their  proneness  was  ever  to  grosser  and  baser  forms  of  error 
and  apostasy.  Tiie  Hebrews  did  not  invent,  but  rather  borrowed  idolatrous  super- 
stitions from  the  neighbouring  nations,  whose  false  gods  and  depraved  and  licentious 
rites  they  worshipped  and  followed. 

^  A  few  words  on  the  well-known  statement  in  Jude*s  Epistle.  The  writer 
receives  the  account  there  given  of  the  dispute  between  Michael  and  Satan,  as  an 
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especially)  reference  to  bis  destined  brief  reappearance  on  tbe 
'  holy  mount ;'  and  also,  that  the  body  was  preserved  by  the  Divine 
will  from  corruption,  at  least  until  the  close  of  that  great  transac- 
tion. Thus  the  records  of  the  mysterious  burial  in  the  Old,  and 
of  the  glorious  Transfiguration  in  the  New  Testament,  appear  to 
illustrate  each  other ;  the  former  having  been  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted chiefly  with  a  view  to,  and  for  the  sake  of,  the  latter. 
Had  the  place  of  interment  been  known,  the  Hebrews  might  after- 
wards, without  any  superstitious  intention  at  the  time,  have  sought 
to  convey  the  mortal  remains  of  their  lawgiver  to  the  western 
side  of  the  Jordan.  A  part  of  the  Divine  secret  would  thus 
have  been  discovered ;  although  they  could  not  have  approached 
to  any  probable  conjecture  why  they  had  found  their  buried 
lawgiver  fresh  and  undecayed,  as  at  the  moment  of  death — a 
slumbering  body,  rather  than  a  decaying  corpse,  or  fleshless 
skeleton. 
And  what  became  of  Elijah  after  the  Transfiguration?      If 

historical  fact,  authenticaEted  as  such  by  its  admission  into  the  Scriptures  of  inspi- 
ration. 'Michael  the  Archangel,  when  contending  (SuiKpiv6fi€vo5)  with  the  devU 
(the  slanderous  accuser),  he  disputed  {Sif\4y€To)  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst 
not  bring  against  him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee.'  It 
is  bard  to  conceive  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  should,  either  in  the  rage  of  dis* 
appointed  malignity,  or  in  the  mere  wanton  insolence  of  blasphemy,  have  con- 
tended against  the  absolute  right  of  the  Most  High  to  conceal  the  grave  of  his 
servant  from  the  children  of  Israel.  It  might  rather  be  thought  that  the  great 
adversary  and  accuser  had  some  specious  cavil  to  advance  against  the  moral  pro- 
priety or  justice  of  the  divine  procedure.  And  what  does  Scripture  teach  us  ? 
We  learn  that  the  two  illustrious  brothers,  legislator  and  high  priest,  had  forfeited, 
by  their  public  disobedience  at  Meribah-Kadesh,  the  privilege  of  crossing  the 
Jordan  and  entering  the  promised  land.  The  death,  therefore,  of  Moses,  so  far 
as  the  time  and  place  of  that  death  were  concerned,  did  not,  strictly  speakuig, 
happen  in  what  is  called  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  was  judicialh^  hastened 
against  the  prayers  of  Moses,  and  made  to  happen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  as  the  special  punishment  of  a  special  transgression.  Here  was,  appa- 
rently, ample  room  for  malignant  and  exasperated  wickedness  to  cavil  at  the 
gracious  divine  arrangement ;  and  to  contend  that  the  body  which  had  died  under 
a  special  judicial  sentence,  ought  not  in  death  to  be  specially  honoured  above  all 
the  servants  of  God  who  had  died  before  him.  Nay,  such  an  honour  was  obviously 
suited  to  commend  in  a  high  degree  the  divine  authority  of  the  legislative  com- 
mission of  Moses,  and  to  be  a  most  important  and  express  ratitication  of  the  divine 
aathority  of  the  law  which  he  had  been  commanded  to  promulgate.  The  Mosaic 
law  was  thus  more  awfully  and  impressively  sanctioned  as  divine,  than  if  Moses 
had  himself  crossed  the  Jordan,  established  the  tribes  in  the  promised  land,  and 
then,  after  peacefully  dying  in  his  bed,  been  buried  by  the  children  of  Israel,  as 
was  the  lot  of  his  successor  Joshua.  This  is  perhaps  as  probable  a  cause  of  the 
protest  by  the  great  adversary  against  the  mysterious  concealment  of  the  grave  of 
Moses,  as  any  malignant  hope  that  the  sepulchre  of  the  illustrious  leader  of  the 
chosen  people  would  one  day  become  the  nursing-place  of  superstitious  ceremonies 
▼hich  might  gradually  degenerate  into  actual  idolatry.  They  to  whom  it  may 
appear  presumptuous  and  extravagant  to  attempt  to  reason  upon  the  probable 
motives  of  the  leader  of  the  fallen  spirits  on  the  question  before  us,  should  re- 
member how  much  is  revealed  concerning  him  in  Scripture,  as  tempter,  malignant 
adversary,  and  accuser. 
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Christ  is  to  have  priority  and  precedence  not  only  in  the  Resur- 
rection, bat  also  in  the  immortality  of  the  body,  does  it  not  seem 
necessary  to  admit  that  the  body  of  Elijah,  instead  of  returning  to 
its  heavenly  abode,  was  separated  from  the  spirit,  and  placed  by 
the  power  of  God  in  a  grave  in  some  part  of  the  Holy  Land  ?  I 
should  be  inclined  to  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  this  question,  but 
for  certain  extraordinary  circumstances  recorded  and  predicted  in 
the  Scriptures  concerning  this  illustrious  prophet.  In  2  Chron. 
xxi.  12,  mention  is  made  of  a  letter  or  '  writing '  from  Elijah  to 
Jehoram,  King  of  Judah,  the  wicked  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  is 
plain  from  the  contents  of  this  writing,  that  it  was  not  sent  at  the 
beginning  of  this  king's  reign.  And  that  it  must  have  been  re- 
ceived after  Elijahs  translation  appears  to  be  certain  from 
2  Kings  iii.  11-15,  where  Jehoshaphat  (the  father  of  this  wicked 
Jehoram,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed)  and  Jehoram,  King 
of  Israel,  the  son  of  Ahab,  through  fear  of  the  Moabites,  apply 
to  Elisha,  '  who  had  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,'  as  the 
most  eminent  of  the  prophets  of  the  time.  It  is  thought  by  some, 
that  the  letter  in  question  must  have  been  written  by  Elijah  °*  h^ 
fore  his  translation — a  view  which  is  plainly  not  inconsistent  with 
humble  and  devout  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  as  it  admits  the 
letter  to  have  been  a  divinely  inspired  prophetic  denunciation  of 
judgment.  But  surely  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to  any 
such  hypothesis  to  remove  a  difficulty  which  is  rather  imaginary 
than  real.  Why  may  we  not  suppose  that  Elijah,  by  Divine  com- 
mand, dictated  the  prophetic  message  to  an  angel,  who  could 
direct  some  pious  Israelite  to  commit  it  to  writing  and  convey  it  to 
the  King  of  Judah  ?  At  all  events,  whatever  difficulty  to  our  con- 
ceptions there  may  be  in  the  wonderful  transaction,  it  is  better  to 
leave  it  with  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  the  Lord. 

In  this  simple  scriptural  narrative  we  have  the  striking  and 
remarkable  fact — that  Elijah,  after  leaving  the  earth,  and  from  his 
abode  in  the  heavenly  regions,  exercised  on  one  occasion  his  pro- 

{>hetic  office  in  rebuking  sin  and  denouncing  judicial  punishment, 
t  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  although  he  was  specially  a  prophet 
to  the  ten  tribes  and  to  the  kings  of  Samaria  while  on  earth,  he 

™  That  a  letter  should  be  brought  from  the  translated  Elijah  is  not  the  only 
difficulty.  Taking  for  granted  'surely  without  sufficient  Scriptural  warrant)  that 
Enoch  and  Elijah  experienced  in  their  bodies  the  mighty  and  glorious  change  from 
mortality  to  immortality  before  their  admission  into  their  heavenly  abode,  we  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  they  could  ever  have  again  any  official  con- 
nection with  sublunary  transactions.  Hence  a  secret  willingness  to  believe  that 
Elijah's  letter  to  Jehoram  was  written  before  the  prophet's  translation  and  (sup- 
posed) change  from  the  corruptible  into  incorruptible.  Some,  as  Whiston,  think 
that  perhaps  Elijah  is  an  error  of  the  transcribers  for  Elisha ;  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  and  is  to  be  at  once  rejected. 
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was  directed,  after  his  translation,  to  rebuke  with  prophetic  au- 
thority  the  King  of  Judah,  whose  throne  was  at  Jerusalem. 

This  single  transaction,  if  we  accept  the  scriptiu'al  record  in  its 
plain  and  literal  meaning,  teaches  us  that  the  exercise  of  Elijah's 
prophetic  office  towards  the  children  of  Israel  living  upon  that  earth 
nrom  which  he  had  himself  been  miraculously  removed,  did  not 
finally  cease  at  his  translation.  And  this  single  instance  should 
forbid  us  to  assert  positively  (at  least  so  long  as  the  children  of 
Abraham  shall  continue  in  their  marvellous  atd  predicted  se- 
paration from  the  nations  of  the  earth)  th(xt  God  mil  never  again 
call  upon  him  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  prophetic  office. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  when  we  read  the  account  of  Elijah's 
letter  to  Jehoram,  and  do  not  look  beyond  the  narrative,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  divine  procedure, 
and  are  perplexed  and  astonished  because  God  did  not  commit  to 
the  illustrious  living  prophet  Elisha  the  task  of  rebuking  the  King 
of  Judah.  But  furtiier  inquiry  may  possibly  dimini^  our  per- 
plexity and  astonishment,  and  teach  us  that  uie  Lord  had  wise 
and  good  reasons  for  making  it  manifest  to  his  church  that  Elijah's 
exercise  of  his  prophetic  office  did  not  finally  cease  at  his  transla- 
tion, and  that,  when  resumed  on  the  occasion  in  question,  it  was 
enlarged  and  extended  to  comprehend  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

We  are,  then,  carefully  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  single  transac- 
tion of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  suffices  to  instruct  us  that 
Elijah's  translation  into  the  heavenly  regions  was  not  the  final 
termination  of  his  official  and  prophetic  connection  with  the  land 
and  people  of  God.  And  if  it  be  asked  why  other  instances  of 
writings  from  Elijah  to  the  kings  of  Judah  did  not  occur,  we  may 
reply  that  probably  the  Divine  purpose  did  not  require  more  than 
the  one  which  is  recorded.  And  should  it  again  be  reverentiy 
asked — What  conceivable  purpose  the  Lord  had  in  view  in  this 
angle  and  solitary  transaction?  the  inquirer  may  be  referred  to 
the  verses  which  form  the  conclusion  of  the  canon  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  where  we  find  Jehovah  thus  speaking  by  his  servant 
Malachi :  '  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  :  And  he  shall 
turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  (land  ?) 
witii  a  curse.'  Mai  iv.  5,  6.  Now,  there  are  certain  points  con- 
nected with  this  prophecy  concerning  Elijah  which  at  once  arrest 
our  attention.  1.  The  prevailing  ungodliness  of  the  Jewish  people 
at  the  time  in  question,  implied  in  the  words—'  Lest  I  come  and 
smite  the  earth  (land  ?)  with  a  curse.'  2.  The  purpose  and  cha- 
racter of  the  predicted  ministry.  It  was  not  only  to  precede,  but 
be  preparatory  and  introductory  to,  and  therefore  intimately  con^ 
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neeted  with,  a  glorious  Dirine  diBpeDaation,  and  to  exercise  a  strong 
moral  influence  upon  the  national  mind.     Now,  both  these  points 
are  unqtiestumably  applicable  to  the  times  and  miriMtiy  of  J$hn 
the  Baptist,    3.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  third  point  ?  m, 
of  the  time  of  the  predicted  return  and  ministry  of  Elijah  ?    This 
return  is  to  take  place  before  (and  doubtless  not  long  before)  ^  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord.'     But  is  this  a  vague  and 
obscure  expression  ?    Or  are  any  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
^ffreat  day'  pointed  out  in  the  immediately  preceding  context? 
The  prophet  appears  to  teach  us,  though  undoubtedly  in  highly 
figurative  language,   that  the  day  or  time  in  question  will  be 
marked  by  a  terrible  and  decisive  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  God, 
and  also  by  the  visiblCy  triumphant,  and  final  deliverance  of  his 
people.     The  day  shortly  before  which  the  Elijah  of  Malachi  is  to 
return  will  be  one  of  fiery  vengeance,  in  which  *  all  the  proud,  and 
all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  as  stubble — it  shall  leave  them  nei- 
ther root  nor  branch,  saith  the  Lord.'     And  what  is  to  be  the  lot 
of  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  at  the  same  awful  period  ?   '  But 
unto  you  that  fear  my  name,  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise, 
with  healing  in  bis  wings ;  and  ye  shall  go  forth  and  grow  up  as 
calves  of  the  stall.    And  ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked ;  for  the; 
shall  be  as  ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet,  in  the  day  that  I 
shall  do  this,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.'    Now,  whatever  be  the  real 
and  full  meaning  of  this  latter  clause,  it  must  mean  something 
more  than  the  possession  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  justification 
and  sanctification  in  a  world  in  which  believers  are  persecuted,  or 
at  best  tolerated.     Malachi  seems  to  assure  us  that,  at  the  time  in 
question,  believers  are  visibly  exalted  by  Gody  and  the  unbelievers 
visibly,  extensively,  and  utterly  cast  down.     Can,  then,  the  first 
coming  of  our  Lord  be  considered  as  fulfilling  that  which  is  pre* 
dieted  of  this  great  day  ?     And  if  not,  neither  can  the  Baptist's 
ministry  be  received  as  the  entire  Ailfilment  of  Malachi's  predic- 
tion.    Let  us  take  into  account,  as  belonging  to  the  First  Advent, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  slaughter  and  dispersion  of 
the  Jewish  nation*     Yet  so  far  as  that  which  is  earthly  and  visible 
was  concerned,  this  was  the  triumph  of  fierce  and  ungodly  Gen- 
tiles over  the  more  wicked  and  guilty  Jews.   That  the  cause  of  God 
was  materially  served,  and  the  pec^ie  of  God  greatlv  assisted,  is 
not  denied.     Yet  where  was  the  visible  triumph  of  the  Churdi, 
which  the  words  of  Malachi  would  lead  us  to  expect?    The  Jewish 
Christians  preserved  tiieir  lives  and  liberties  by  previouslyescaping 
from  the  devoted  city.     Scarcely  ten  years  afterwainb,  jDomitian, 
a  monster  of  depravity,  became   Emperor  of   Rome;   and   the 
Christians  (numbers  of  whom  would  of  course  be  converted  Jews) 
were  persecuted  during  a  part  of  his  reign,  as  they  were  subse- 
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quently  under  Trajan  and  others.  We  are  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  a  yet  future  unparalleled  tribulation  of  Israel ;  and 
also  of  the  shame  and  final  destruction  of  their  enemies  by  a 
glorious  Divine  interposition.  And  as  the  First  Advent  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus  was  announced  by  a  specially  appointed 
herdd,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  God  has  determined  that  the 
true  Elijah  is  to  return  as  a  witness  and  herald,  from  his  heavenly 
abode,  shortly  before  the  great  day  of  Messiah's  triumphant  return 
in  power  and  glory. 

The  majority   of  commentators   consider  that  the  words   of 
Malachi  received  their  complete  fulfilment  °  in  the  ministry  of 

■  In  considering  our  Lord's  testimony  to  the  connection  between  the  ministry 
of  the  Baptist  ana  the  weU-known  prediction  of  Malachi,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  another  and  somewhat  similar  announce- 
ment to  be  found  in  Malachi  iii.  1,  '  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he 
shall  prepare  the  way  before  me :  and  the  Lord  (it  is  not  Jehovah  in  the  original) 
vhom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the 
covenant  whom  ye  delight  in : .  behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.' 
Previous  to  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  separate 
what  is  here  foretold,  from  the  prc^hetic  announcement  in  Malachi  iv.  5,  6.  And 
of  course  even  now  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  will  differ  widely  in  the  interpretation 
of  Malachi  iii.  1.  Our  Lord,  however,  declares  that  its  proper  fulfilment  was  in 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist :  *  This  (John)  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written.  Behold, 
I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee,' 
Mat.  xi.  10  ;  and  the  Evangelist  Mark,  at  the  commencement  of  his  gospel  history, 
speaks  almost  as  plainly.  But  when  the  Saviour  applies  to  the  son  of  Zacharias 
the  prediction  concerning  Elijah,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  same  distinct  and  absolute 
meatier  ;  for  He  thus  addresses  the  surrounding  multitude :  '  And,  if  ye  wiii  receive 
itf  this  (John)  is  Elias  which  was  to  come,*  Malt.  xi.  14.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  qualifying  clause,  *  if  ye  will  receive  it,*  admits  the  most  literal  interpre- 
tation. For  had  the  Jewish  nation  received  John  as  the  promised  Elijah,  they 
mast  also  have  received  Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah,  as  John  had  borne  the 
most  explicit  testimony  to  him  in  that  character.  And,  if  they  had  thus  nationally 
received  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  bowing  down  to  him  as  the  Son  of  David,  and  the 
Son  of  God,  the  mission  of  John  would  necessarily  have  fiimlly  and  exclusively 
fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Malachi.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Tran8figm*ation,  the 
three  disciples  who  were  most  favoured  by  the  Saviour  seem  to  have  had  no  idea 
whatever  that  the  mission  of  John  was  the  real  and  .final  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tion of  Malachi ;  as  is  plain  from  their  question,  *  Why  then  say  the  scribes  that 
Klias  must  first  come  ?'  Our  Lord  replies,  *  Elias  truly  first  oometh  and  shall 
restore  (restoreth,  Mark)  all  things.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  Elias  is  com« 
already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed. 
Likewise  shall  also  the  Sbn  of  Man  suffer  of  them.  Then  the  disciples  understood 
that  he  spake  unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist,*  The  disciples  irere  satisfied  with  this 
expUination,  and  understood  that  an  Elias  in  spirit  and  zeal  had  preceded  and 
announced  their  Master.  In  this  reply  of  our  Lord,  the  clause — and  they  knew  him 
not — may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  *  they  would  not  receive  John  to  be  the 
predicted  Elias.'  Again,  the  other  clause— &m*  I  say  unto  yow— may  be  regarded 
as  opposed  to  the  words,  *  The  scribes  say  that  Elias  must  first  come.'  The  passage 
on  this  view  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  *  The  scribes  say  truly,  while  refhsing  to 
receive  me  as  the  Messias,  that  Elias  must  first  come.  But  I  also,  whom  you 
acknowledge  to  be  the  Messias,  say  unto  you,  that  one  has  manifestly  preceded  me 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias.'  The  following  then  is  the  New  Testament 
testimony: — 1.  The  angel  declares  that  John  is  to  minister  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elias,    2.  John  explicitly  denied  that  he  was  not  Elias.    3.  Our  Lord's  words  do 
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John  the  Baptist,  concerning  whom  an  angel  had  testified  that  he 
should  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  JSlias  to  tmm  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children ;  thus  evidently  connecting 
John's  ministry  with  Malachi's  prediction.  Yet  how  did  John 
himself  afterwards  act  when  questioned  on  the  subject?  He  was 
asked,  ^Art  thou  Eliasf^  Surely  this  question  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  referring  merely  to  personal  identity.  It  must  also 
imply,  '  Does  thy  mission  fulfil  what  is  foretold  of  Elijah  ?  And  is 
Malachi's  prediction  thy  warrant  and  commission  for  authorita- 
tively calling  upon  Israel  to  be  baptised  f^  John,  although  he 
must  have  learned  from  his  parents  the  angel's  prophetic  announce- 
ment, that  he  was  to  minister  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  yet 
answers  distinctly  in  the  negative.  And  it  may  be  fairly  urged 
that  his  words  were  not  merely  a  denial  of  personal  identity  with 
the  Tishbite,  but  also  an  explicit  denial  that  his  ministry  was  the 
absolute  and  only  fulfilment  which  Malachi's  prediction  was  in- 
tended to  receive. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  Elijah's  single  exercise  of 
his  prophetic  office,  after  his  translation,  in  the  letter  to  Jehoram 
King  of  Judah  was  designed  and  recorded  by  God  to  enable  his 
church  afterwards  more  readily  to  receive  the  literal  interpretation 
of  Malachi's  prophecy.  Ana  this  view  enables  us  to  discern 
clearly  a  wise  and  important  divine  purpose  in  a  transaction  which 
would  otherwise  seem  to  us  perplexing  and  unintelligible.  Surely 
the  language  of  Malachi's  prediction  concerning  the  actual  return 
to  the  earth  (and  to  a  second  earthly  ministry)  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  Elijah  (who  had  been,  without  previously  dying,  trans- 
lated into  heaven)  seems  to  be  in  itself  so  clear  and  distinct,  was 
so  certainly  understood  in  its  literal  sense  by  the  Jewish  church 
unto  and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry ;  so  unambiguously 
points  out  that  return  as  preparatory  and  introductory  to  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  coming  of  the  dread  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord;  that  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  the  yet  future  return 
of  the  true  Elijah  to  a  second  prophetic  ministry  upon  the  earth, 
we  are  well-nigh  justified,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
in  expecting  that  Christ  should  not  only  have  said,  '  John  is  Elias 
who  was  to  corm^  but  that  he  should  also  have  added,  ^  and  there 
is  no  other  Elias  to  come  after  John^ 

not  amoant  to  an  assertion  that  John's  ministry  exclasiyely  and  absolutely  fulfilled 
Malachi's  prediction.  Indeed,  ivhen  we  bear  in  mind  that,  even  if  the  true  £lijah 
is  yet  to  return  in  person  and  instruct  Israel,  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  was  as 
certainly  in  the  mind  of  God  when  Malachi  delivered  his  prediction,  as  that  of 
the  Tishbite,  we  may  put  a  very  strict  interpretation  on  our  Lord's  words,  *  this  is 
Elias  which  was  to  come,'  without  denying  (or  even  questioning)  that  the  yet 
future  return  and  ministry  of  the  true  Elijah  will  be  the  fuU  and  final  accomplish- 
ment of  that  which  was  foretold  by  Majachi. 
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And  here  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  true  Elijah  is  really  to  return 
from  heaven,  and  °  exercise  again  his  prophetic  office  within  the 
limits  of  the  {)romised  land,  is  there  any  special  period,  are  there 
any  special  circumstances  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  with 
which  we  may  suppose  the  return  of  the  translated  Prophet  to 
synchronise  ?  When  does  Malachi  tell  us  that  Elijah  is  to  descend 
and  resume  his  ministry  ?  Shortly  before  {and  for  the  purpose  of 
tntrodiccing)  '  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord.'  And  how 
does  Zechariah  introduce  the  extraordinary  events  foretold  in  his 
fourteenth  chapter,  the  final  and  dreadful  desolation  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Gtentiles,  and  the  final  and  glorious  restoration  of  this  city, 
when  *  living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  Lord 
shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth ;  wJien  there  shall  be  no  more  utter 
destruction,  but  Jerusalem  shall  be  safely  inhabited  ? '  With  this 
solemn  clause — *  Behold  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh.'  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
the  Jews  will  have  returned  in  large  numbers  to  Palestine,  appa- 
rently by  their  own  resources  and  arrangements,  yet,  in  reality, 
under  a  permissive  and  controlling  Providence,  secretly  super- 
intending all  their  efibrts  and  measures,  and  watching  over  the 
due  fidfilment  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  they  will  still,  when  in  Palestine,  reject  the  claims  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  be  their  Messiah.  For,  should  they  then  accept  Him 
with  all  their  hearts,  and  turn  to  the  Father  through  him,  it  seems 
to  be  utterly  against  all  Scriptural  precedent  and  analogy  to 
suppose  that  the  Lord  would,  under  these  circumstances,  permit 
such  a  horrible  overthrow  and  sack  of  Jerusalem  as  that  here 
described  by  Zechariah.     The  continued  and  contumacious  rejec- 

**  Should  it  be  objected  that  the  words  of  Malachi,  '  And  he  shaU  turn  the  heart 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I 
conoie  and  smite  the  earth  (land  ?)  with  a  curse  C^!?D)/  ^^  un&vourable  to  the 

idea  of  an  unsuccessful  issue  to  Elijah's  mission,  I  would  say  that  this  objection 
has  no  real  force.  Malachi  may  be  understood  as  predicting  that  if  the  Jews  reject 
Elijah's  mission,  God  will  visit  them  with  such  a  dreadful  overthrow  as  that 
described  by  Zechariah  xiv.  2.  Let  the  objector  consider  the  terms  of  the  angelic 
announcement  to  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  1 7),  '  And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he 
turn  to  the  Lord  their  God.  And  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias, 
to  ^irn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just ;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord*  Is  not  this  prediction  even  more 
unfavourable  than  that  of  Malachi,  to  the  idea  of  unsuccessful  termination  ?  Who 
coold  conjecture  from  these  words  of  the  angel,  the  imprisonment  and  violent 
death  of  John,  and  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  ?  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Elijah  will  work  miracles  while  exercising  his  office  of  converter 
(Tishbite)  and  reformer,  whatever  power  he  may  afterwards  receive  as  one  of  the 
Apocalyptic  witnesses.  And  if  Jesus,  who  raised  the  dead,  healed  the  sick,  cast 
oat  devils,  and  stilled  the  winds  and  waves,  was  rejected  by  the  Jewish  nation, 
where  is  there  cause  for  surprise  if  Elijah  shall  be  nationally  rejected  also  ?  We 
may  say,  *  If  they  believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  believe  * 
though  Elijah  descend  from  heaven.  When  we  speak  of  an  unsuccessful  issue  to 
Elijah's  mission,  we  speak  according  to  human  judgment.  There  will  be  no  failure, 
for  it  will  fully  accomplish  all  that  God  designs  to  be  done. 
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tion  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  may  be  deemed  a  suffident  provocation  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  to  call  down  upon  the  guilty  city  so  awful  a  visita- 
tion. Yet  there  is  another  possible  addition  to  their  guilt  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  If  we  are  to  interpret  literally  the 
prediction  of  Malachi  concerning  the  return  of  Elijah  as  a  reli- 
gious teacher  and  reformer  before  (and  introductory  to)  '  the  eoming 
of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,*  then,  since  Ze- 
chariah,  as  seen  above,  introduces  his  fourteenth  chapter  with  the 
solemn  clause,  '  Behold  the  day  of  the  Lord  coifmth^  may  we  not 
scripturally  suppose  that  Elijah  will  return  and  minister  to  the 
JewSy  shortly  before  this  last  siege  and  sack  of  Jerusdlerrt  ?  Ad- 
mitting this,  we  may  also  think  that  Elijah's  testimony,  though 
received  by  some,  will  be  rejected  by  the  majority,  who  will  thus 
become  guilty  of  a  sin,  second  only  to  that  of  their  forefathers  in 
the  rejection  of  the  Messiah. 

Now  the  two  Apocalyptic  witnesses  prophesy,  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth (jyet  invincible^  invulnerable^  and  armed  almost  with  Divine 
power\  during  the  forty  and  two  months  that  the  holy  city  is 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles.  It  appears  highly  probable 
to  the  writer,  that  this  is  the  period  during  which  Zechariah's 
Gentile  conqueror  retains  possession  of  the  captured  holy  city,^ 
and  that  Enoch  returns  from  heaven  to  unite  with  Elijah  in  joint 
testimony,  as  the  two  witnesses  against  God's  triumphant  enemies, 
as  soon  as  the  Tishbite's  ministry,  as  a  religious  teacher  and  re- 
former, shall  have  ended. 

The  limits  of  this  essay  do  not  permit  me  to  enter  at  length  into 
the  proofs  of  this  view.  I  will,  however,  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  oath  of  the  mighty  angel,  as  recorded  in  Rev*  x.. 
5-7 :  *  And  the  angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  the 
earth,  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  him  that  liveth 
for  ever  and  ever,  that  there  should  be  delay  {xpoyos)  no  longer. 

i-^: I  ■    '  ■  I  .  I-        .1     ■■«-     '  ■■    ■.  —  II  I.      - 

P  The  first  verse  and  the  former  part  of  the  second  of  Rev.  xi.  are  evidently 
incapable  of  a  literal  interpretation.  As  to  the  last  clause  of  the  second — *  and  the 
holy  city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  two  months/ — ^the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  this  clause  is  at  least  possible.  It  may  mean  that  Jerusalem  shaU  yet  be 
inhabited  again  by  Jews,  and  be  cruelly  oppressed  by  Gentile  conquerors,  forty- 
two  literal  months.  Now  St  Matthew  teaches  us  that  *the  holy  city*  is  God's 
name  for  Jerusalem,  even  when  its  inhabitants  are  ripening  for  destruction.  They 
were  in  this  state  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  ministry;  yet,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  temptation,  Jerusalem  is  called  *  the  holy  citv.  One  would  have 
thought  that  after  our  ZorcTs  r^ectton,  condemnation  and  crucifixion,  the  use  of  this 
name  would  cease.  Yet  the  Evangelist  writes  (Matt,  xxvii.  53)  that '  ihe  risen 
saints  went  into  the  holy  city/  We  are  not  positively  to  assume  that  ^e  terms  in 
which  the  component  parts  of  a  prediction  are  expressed,  must  be  aU  entirely 
figurative  or  entirely  literal.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  the  different  parts  of 
a  command  and  prediction,  such  as  we  find  in  the  two  verses  in  question,  figurative 
and  literal  expressions  may  be  so  employed,  without  being  intermingled,  that  a 
devout  and  sincere  student  of  the  prophetic  word,  who  prays  for  divine  teachwigt 
^haU  not  be  liable  to  be  led  into  error. 
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But  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  an^el,  when  he  shall 
begin  to  sound,  the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished,  as  he  hath 
declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets/  It  appears  to  the  writer 
that  the  angel  here  uses  the  words,  ^no  more  delay ^  in  a  very 
gracious  sense,  as  furnishing  the  consoling  assurance  that  there 
would  really  be  but  a  short  interval  from  the  utterance  of  the  oath 
to  the  voice  of  the  seventh  trumpet*  He  does  not  indeed  say  that 
not  another  month  or  year  is  to  intervene,  and  that  no  other  pain- 
ful and  important  events  are  previously  to  take  place  ;  but  he  may 
be  understood  as  assuring  the  Apostle  that  the  really  short  interval 
will  not  deserve  the  name  of  delay  ;  and  that  all  the  events  which 
will  yet  have  to  occur ^  mil  wear  tlie  character  of  an  onward  and 
rapid  advance  to  the  destmed  termination. 

And  we  might  expect,  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  Scripture, 
that  the  leading  character  of  the  events  subsequent  to  the  angelic 
oath  (should  any  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  Divine  wisdom  to 
intervene  between  the  oath' and  the  seventh  trumpet)  would  be 
twofold,  comprehending  a  triumphant  oppression  (almost  unpre- 
cedented) of  the  truth  and  people  of  God,  by  His  enemies,  and 
also  such  a  testimony,  in  their  sight,  of  His  own  Divine  power,  as 
should  leave  them  utterly  without  excuse,  and  justify  Him,  not 
only  in  finally  rewarding  His  servants,  but  also  in  finally  casting 
down  the  unbelieving  and  scornful  oppressors. 

There  is  also  every  appearance  that  the  1260  days  of  testimony 
coincide  with  the  forty-two  months  of  the  degradation  of  the  holy 
city.  And  thus  the  triumphant  possession  of  the  holy  city  by  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  (apparently)  miraculous  ministry  of  the  two  wit- 
nesses are  not  only  to  be  viewed  as  contemporaneous,  but  as  also 
having  a  certain  relation  to  each  other ;  for  while  the  one  is  the 
act  of  unbelieving  and  scornful  men  against  God,  the  other  is  the  tes- 
timony of  God  through  his  servants,  against  this  scorn  and  unbelief. 

And  on  the  supposition  that  the  1260  days  of  testimony  of  the 
two  witnesses  occur  in  the  interval  between  the  angelic  oath,  and 
the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  it  would  seem  to  be  impos- 
sible to  consider  the  1260  days  to  represent  so  many  years  \  for 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  contradictory  to  the  angel's  words 
' — ''  th&re  shall  he  delay  no  longer.^  And,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
interpret  literally  the  1260  days,  is  not  only  in  accordance  with, 
but,  apparently^  positively  required  by  the  terms  of  the  angelic 
oath.  And  if  the  1260  days  are  liteml  days,  it  becomes  not  only 
possible,  but  also  not  imjH-obable,  that  the  two  witnesses  are  not 
two  churches,  but  two  individual  servants  of  God*  Indeed,  if  we 
consider  the  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses,  and  the  treading 
down  of  the  holy  city  by  the  Gentiles,  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
angel's  assurance  that  *  there  should  be  delay  no  longer,'  it  is 
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quite  in  harmony  with  that  assurance  to  mark  the  duration  of 
these  two  events  by  such  short  divisions  of  time  as  those  of  days 
and  months. 

Let  this  subject  be  considered  in  another  and  important  point 
of  view.  It  is  questioned  whether  these  two  witnesses  are  indivi- 
duals or  churches,  or  even  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Their  ministry  is  to  continue  during  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  (real 
or  prophetic)  days.  Now,  if  we  are  to  consider  that  days  are  here 
put  for  years,  it  will  be,  of  course,  impossible  to  regard  the  wit- 
nesses as  two  individual  servants  of  God.  And,  on  this  view,  it 
must  also  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  long  period  in  ques- 
tion, or,  at  least,  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  has  already  elapsed. 
Yet  neither  of  these  two  suppositions  seem  to  be  at  all  consistent 
with  what  may  be  called  the  essential  character  of  the  Apostle's 
prophetic  narrative,  which  sets  before  us  two  witnesses  or  prophets, 
clothed  indeed  in  sackcloth — (sackcloth  of  humiliation,  but  not  of 
weakness) — but  armed  with  a  power  which  has  never  yet  been 
'anted  to  any  of  God's  witnesses  who  have  from  time  to  time 
jen  sent  forth  by  Him.  Elijah,  on  certain  special  occasions^  was 
endued  with  a  power  from  heaven  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
that  which  is  given  to  these  witnesses ;  yet,  when  Jezebel,  enraged 
at  the  slaughter  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  threatened  his  life,  he 
sought  safety  in  fligH  from  her  vindictive  cruelty,  and  said,  *  0 
Lord,  take  away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.* 
Moses  and  Aaron  also,  as  witnesses  for  God  against  the  pride  and 
contumacy  of  Pharoah,  wrought  the  most  awful  judicial  miracles 
in  Egypt,  exercising  over  the  waters  and  the  earth  a  power  not 
unlike  that  ascribed  to  the  two  witnesses.  But  the  sons  of  Amram 
received  minute  and  special  directions  from  the  Lord  every  time 
that  wonders  were  to  be  performed  and  jwdgm^nnts  inflicted  through 
their  instrumentality.  The  time  and  the  manner,  the  when^  and 
the  how^  were  reserved  in  God's  hands.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
two  Apocalyptic  witnesses.  Of  these  it  is  said,  *  if  any  man 
will  hurt  them,^  fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth,  and  devoureth 
their  enemies.'  Can  this  striking  clause  fairly  mean  any  thing 
short  of  this,  that  these  two  witnesses  are  invulnerable  and  invin- 
cible against  all  human  power  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
ministry,  until  the  close  of  the  1260  days,  and  never  need  seek,  as 
Elijah,  to  escape  by  flight  from  their  enemies  and  persecutors, 
Again,  instead  of  receiving  (as  did  Moses  and  Aaron^  minute  and 
special  directions  from  God  on  certain  special  occasions,  the  two 
Apocalyptic  witnesses  appear  to  be  entrusted  with  a  commission  of 

1  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  figurative  description  of  such  real  power  as  that 
exercised  by  Elijah,  2  Kings  i.  10-12. 
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far  higher  character,  and  exercise  their  awful  judicial  powers  over 
the  waters,  and  over  the  earth  (htsdKis  eav  QeXrujatffi),  '  as  often  as 
they  wilL'  And  surely  every  interpretation  of  St  John's  pro- 
phetic notice  of  the  ministry  of  the  two  witnesses,  which  does  not 
give  due  weight  to  this  striking  and  important  clause — '  as  often 
as  they  iviUy  would  seem  to  be  so  far  defective  and  erroneous. 
Indeed  this  short  and  emphatic  clause  (especially  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  terms  of  the  angel's  oath,  that  there  should 
be  delay  no  longer)  appears  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  any 
other  view  than  that  which  regards  the  witnesses '  as  two  indivi- 
duals, and  the  1260  days  as  literal  days. 

It  may  here  be  fairly  asked,  '  Are  we  to  think  that  the  exer- 
cise of  such  awfiil  power  is  to  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  two 
frail  and  fallible  men  ?  No.  If  the  two  witnesses  are  two  indi- 
vidual servants  of  God,  they  will  be  men  of  humility,  faith,  and 
prayer  towards  God ;  as  humble,  dutiful,  obedient,  dependent,  and 
prayerftJ  towards  God,  as  they  are  stem,  uncompromising  and  un- 
daunted towards  their  wicked  enemiea  Aware  that  it  is  God's 
special  will,  the  special  divine  purpose  for  which  they  are  raised 
up  as  witnesses,  that  they  are  to  remain  personally  unharmed,  and 
openly  to  confound  their  ungodly  enemies  during  the  appointed 
1260  days  of  their  prophetic  ministry,  they  will  know  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  cast  down  their  assailants  when  their  own  preservation 
shall  demand  such  a  measure,  and  to  exercise  judicial  power  over 
the  land  and  waters  whenever  flagrant  impiety  shall  render  it 
necessary  to  do  so. 

Surely,  then,  the  more  closely  we  study  the  prophetic  narrative 
in  the  Apocalypse,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  that  (whatever 
particular  evente  and  special  divine  judgments  may  occur  from 
time  to  time),  a  certain  definite  and  unvarying  character  apper- 
tains to  the  whole  period  during  which  the  witnesses  exercise  their 
ministiy.  Two  prominent  features  belong  equally  to  every  one  of 
the  1260  days,  viz.,  the  sackcloth  attire  (signifying  the  depressed 

'  The  awful  ministry  in  question  is  not  only  carried  on  directly  and  imme- 
diately through  human  agents — (a  circumstance  which  appears  to  separate  it,  in 
some  'degree,  from  the  symbolicial  portions  of  the  ApociAypse)— but  each  of  the 
four  ways  in  which  the  two  witnesses  are  to  exercise  their  power  has  a  literal 
precedent  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Two  of  these  precedents  are  found  in  the  life  of 
Elijah.  We  read  that '  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  and  he 
prayed  eamesUy  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  on  the  earth  (land  ?)  for 
the  space  of  three  years  and  nx  months'  (James  y.  17).  The  same  prophet  also 
called  down  fire  from  heaven,  which  consumed  two  armed  bands  sent  to  take  him 
(1  Kings  ii.  10-12).  The  divinely  inflicted  plagues  in  Egypt,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Moses  and  Aaron,  will  furnish  us  with  the  other  precedents.  And 
this  consideration — ^tbat  the  miracles  to  be  wrought  by  the  witnesses  have  literal 
precedents  in  the  records  of  Israel,  may  not  be  without  its  influence,  if  duly  weighed, 
in  disposing  ns  to  interpret  literally  what  is  said  of  these  witnesses;  and  also  to 
regard  the  holy  city  of  Rev,  xi.  2  as  the  literal  Jerusalem. 
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state  of  the  church. at  die  tune),  and  the  possession  hy  those  who 
are  thus  attired,  of  a  superhuman  power  from  God,  which  they  are 
to  use  to  the  certain  destruction  of  e^ery  ungodly  enemy  who  shall 
attack  them  with  a  view  to  injure  them  or  slav  them. 

But  more  remains  to  be  said  upon  this  ntally  importsmt  sub- 
ject. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  apostle's  prediction  applies  to  two  wit- 
nessing churches,  and  that  the  testimony  is  to  be  maintained 
during  1260  years.*  We  must  therefore  believe  that  a  very  con- 
fiideraole  portion  of  this  period  has  already  elapsed,  and  that 
certain  particular  churches,  such  as  those  of  the  Paulicians,  Val- 
lenses,  and  Albigenses,  were  intended  in  the  prophecy.  Yet, 
although  these  were  highly  honoured  witnesses  for  the  truth  in 
seasons  of  surrounding  darkness,  how  imperfectiy,  at  best,  does 
their  history  correspond  with  the  inspired  description  of  the 
ministry  of  the  two  witnesses  I  Instead  of  openly  testifying  for 
the  truth,  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  abashing,  overawing,  and 
terrifying  them,  how  frequently  were  they  chased  by  their  foes, 
and  driven  to  take  refuge  in  rocks  and  caves !  How  often  were 
they  reduced  to  concesu  themselves  with  anxious  care,  and  to 
dwell  apart  from  the  world  as  isolated  communities,  happy  to  find 
a  precarious  security  in  the  sequestered  mountain  valley,  and  in 
retreats  either  unknown  or  inaccessible  to  their  cruel  and  malig-^ 
nant  persecutors!  The  impious  and  superstitions  had  to  seek 
the  servants  of  God  with  diligence  and  ^ort,  and  to  penetrate, 
often  with  much  difficulty,  into  their  remote  abodes.  These 
churches  were  sometimes  almost  crushed  and  overwhelmed,  and 
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*  We  &fe  taught  that  God  wiU  give  unto  his  two  witnesses  'that  thej  sliall 
prophesy  a  tboufiatid  two  huudred  and  Uireescore  days,  elothed  in  sackcloth/ 
Now  whateyer  extent  of  meaning  we  attach  to  the  word  prophesy — considering  it 
to  imply  (or  not)  a  combination  of  prediction,  preachmg,  denunciatioD»  &c.— 
does  not  the  term  *  prophesy '  mark  that  the  ministration  in  question  is  exercised 
in  a  public  and  open  manner,  entirely  opposed  to  secrecy  and  eoneealment  ?  Does 
not  the  word  *  prophesy*  also  imply  the  idea — (not  of  the  ordinary  preaching  of 
the  word,  under  ^vine  teaching  indeed,  yet  without  special  inspiration^  but^^that 
God  is  giving  a  special  message  with  special  inspiration  to  these  two  witnesses,  as 
was  done  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  The  two  witnesses  are  *  two 
candlesticks ;'  but  is  not  the  awfully  bright  and  fearful  light  of  testimony  wluch 
God  kindles  and  maintains  in  these  two  lamps,  rather  a  light  of  denunciation 
(*  behold,  ^e  despisers,  and  wonder  and  perish')  than  of  evangelical  instruction 
and  invitation;  and  therefore  not  designed  to  shine,  far  from  the  view  of  an 
ungodly  and  persecuting  world,  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  Vallensian  and  Albi- 
gensiaU  believers?  Let  the  reader  consider  the  following  passage,  which  also 
leads  the  mind  to  Zech.  iv.  14:  'These  are  the  two  olive  trees,  and  the  two 
candlesticks  standing  before  the  God  of  the  earth  *  (Rev,  xi.  4) ;  and  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  two  witnesses  are  invulnerable  emd  invincible  dvring  the  1260  days^ 
does  not  the  verse  just  quoted  fkvour  the  view  that  the  two  witnesses  *  prophesy' 
publicly  and  openly  '  before  the  God  of  the  earth,'  for  whom  and  His  coming  Son 
they  claim  the  earth,  protected  by  Him  against  aU  earthly  power? 
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tbdr  witnessing  members,  when  discovered,  ^jl^ere  slain  without 
mercy  hy  their  enemies.  Surely  then  the  feebUst  interpretation 
that  we  can  venture  to  put  upon  the  apostle's  description  of  the 
ministry  of  the  two  witnesses  will  still  present  a  testimony  for  God 
of  a  character  very  much  more  aggressive  and  victorious  (so  far 
as  the  dauntless  hearing  and  personal  safety  of  the  witnesses  are 
concerned)  than  belongs  to  any  series  of  consecutive  events  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  these  churches.  In  what  considerable 
period  of  that  history  shall  we  find  it  to  be  (not  the  exception  but) 
the  invariable  rule^of  the  Divine  procedure  that  believers,  when 
threatened  or  attacked,  confound  with  the  words  of  their  mouth, 
and  drive  back  in  shame  or  dismay,  their  fierpe  assailants,  and 
preserve  themselves  unharmed  from  all  attacks.  For  surely  some- 
thing like  this  is  required  for  any  witnessing  ministry  to  corre- 
i^nd  at  all,  even  with  the  spirit  (to  say  nothing  of  the  letter)  of 
tne  apostle's  description.  Nay,  what  we  read  of  the  proto-martyr 
Stephen  would  not  adequately  meet  the  requirements  of  that  de- 
scription. He,  •  being  full  of  faith  and  power,'  performed  many 
mirades  and  wonders,  but  not  of  a  judicial  and  destructive  cha- 
racter. His  enemies  encounter  him  in  argument,  but  'cannot 
resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  speaks.'  They  have 
recourse  to  forcible  measures  and  bring  him  before  the  council. 
He  stands  in  the  presence  of  his  judges  with  something  celestial 
and  angelic  in  his  countenance.  His  keen  and  burning  rebukes 
cut  them  to  the  heart,  and  they  '  gnash  on  him  with  their  teeth.' 
Here,  doubtless^  we  have  a  witnessing  servant  of  Christ,  of  whom 
it  might  be  figuratively  said  that  fire  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth 
to  confound  and  awe  (but  not  to  destroy)  his  accusers  and  judges. 
Yet,  if  they  are  confounded  bv  his  burning  rebukes,  they  are  also 
exasperated ;  and,  instead  of  oeing  overawed  and  terrified  into 
forbearancCj  they  cast  him  out  of  the  city  and  stone  him  as  a 
blasphemer.  And  as  he  was  not  commissioned  during  his  ministry 
to  perform  judicial  and  destructive  miracles  (as  are  the  two  wit- 
nesses), so,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  mission,  and  after 
the  example  of  his  Mastef,  he  prayed  to  that  risen  and  exalted 
Master,  '  Lqrd,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.' 

There  is  another  not  unimportant  objection  to  the  supposition 
that  the  two  witnesses  are  two  churches.  We  find,  indeed,  in- 
stances of  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  in  inflicting  punishment 
on  offenders  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus,  at  the  word  of 
Peter,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  fell  to  the  ground  and  died,  and 
blindness  came  upon  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  at  the  rebuke  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  But  these  were  special  judgments  for  special 
offences ;  the  one  on  delinquent  proressors  of  the  Gospel,  the  other 
on  a  subtle  and  malignant  opposer  of  Christian  truth,  who  was 
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seeking  to  turn  away  a  listening  Gentile  from  the  faith.  But  un- 
doubtedly it  is  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  New 
Testament  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  manifest  the  spirit  of 
her  Divine  founder,  who  was  the  Father's  faithful  and  true  witness, 
who  *  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession,'  '  who 
when  he  was  re\niled  reviled  not  again,  and  when  he  suffered 
threatened  not ;'  who  on  the  cross  prayed  for  his  murderers,  and 
whose  charge  to  his  disciples  was,  ^  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefiilly  use  you  and  persecute  you.'  Thus  we 
appear  to  be  taught  that  Peter,^  John,  and  Paul,^  and  not  Moses 
and  Aaron;  that  Stephen  the  Martyr,  and  not  Elijah  the  Prophet, 
are  the  human  examples  which  the  churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
are  to  follow,  aa  the  apostle  and  martyr  followed  him.  How 
striking  are  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  James  and  John,  when, 
indignant  at  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  Samaritans,  and  under 
the  impulse  of  sinful  impatience  and  anger,  they  said,  '  Lord,  wilt 
thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
sume them,  as  Elias  did  ?  Jesus  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and 
said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son 
of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.* 
Now  the  supposition  that  the  two  apocalyptic  witnesses  are 
churches,  and  that  their  awfiil  ministry  is  exercised  during  many 
centuries,  seems  very  contrary  to  the  essential  feature  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  just  alluded  to;  for  it  makes  the  supposed 
churches  to  maintain  their  testimony  for  God,  as  fire-breathing 
and  smiting,  rather  than  as  suffering  witnessing  churches.  And 
if  we  are  to  interpret  the  days  of  their  testimony  as  years,  then 
will  the  apparently  offensive  anomaly  oX.  fire-breathing  and  smiting, 
instead  of  suffering  testimony,  continue  during  the  long  period  of 
1260  years.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  mission  entrusted  to 
the  two  witnesses  is  of  a  special  and  exceptional  character,  one 
that  would  far  more  suitably  be  given  1260  days  than  \2&Q  years, 
before  the  close  of  the  present  dispensation,  when  final  judicial 
vengeance  on  the  ungodly  and  impenitent  will  immediately  pre- 
cede and  usher  in  the  final  triumph  of  God  and  h/s  Christ— a 
mission  that  we  should  rather  expect  to  see  entrusted  to  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  than  to  gospel  churches  or  gospel  ministers  of  Christ 
It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  mission  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  as  well  as  that  of  Elijah,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
two  apocalyptic  witnesses.  These,  during  the  1260  days  of  their 
ministry,  are  entrusted  with  powers  far  greater  than  were  the 
illustrious  brothers  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  and  are  commissioned 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  19-23.  "  Rom.  xii.  14. 
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to  exercise  them  according  to  their  own  judgment  and  discretion, 
so  to  speak,  offdKis  kaiv  BB\vi<jQf(n^  '  as  often  as  they  wilV 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  reflect  upon  this  marvellous  delegated 
authority — power  '  to  turn  the  waters  to  blood,  and  to  smite  the 
earth  with  all  plagues  as  often  as  they  will.'  To  hold  such  power 
during  1260  days,  would  it  not  be  enough  to  endanger  the  fidelity 
even  of  the  apostle  Paul  ?  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  the  most 
eminent  saint,  and  turn  him  into  a  self-willed  and  self-worship- 
ping antichrist  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  said  that  when  God 
gives  the  power,  he  can  give  the  grace  to  exercise  aright  what  he 
has  given.  This  cannot  be  denied.  Yet  we  seem  to  find  in  the 
Scriptures  that,  when  God  calls  any  of  his  servants  to  an  arduous 
and  exalted  sphere  of  duty,  he  generally  prepares  them  for  it  by 
a  course  of  special  and  suitable  training  and  discipline.  Earth, 
however,  seems  to  ofier  no  preparatory  school  to  train  and  fit 
'men  of  like  infirmity  with  ourselves'  for  the  righteous  exercise 
of  such  awful  and,  as  it  were,  divine  power.  The  only  adequate 
discipline  and  training  would  appear  to  be  that  which  Enoch  and 
Elijah  have  long  been  and  still  are  undergoing — a  sojourn  in 
the  heavenly  regions.  During  the  last  eighteen  centuries  of  that 
sojourn  they  have  doubtless  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  exaltation 
of  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Surely  we  must  feel  that 
earth  has  no  bribe  that  can  tempt,  no  terror  that  can  afiright,  wit- 
nesses who  shall  have  thus  been  disciplined  and  trained,  and  are 
armed  with  such  superhuman  power.  Actually  eye-witnesses 
during  eighteen  centuries  of  the  heavenly  glory  given  to  Christ 
by  the  Father,  and  having  received  firom  God  the  assurance  of 
the  speedy  return  of  his  Son  to  the  earth  in  glory,  the  annuncia- 
tion of  which  may  perhaps  form  the  most  offensive  portion  of 
their  testimony,  they  will  well  deserve  the  name  applied  to  them 
in  the  Apocalypse,  '  My  two  mtnesses.'  They  know,  and  Satan 
knows,  even  to  a  single  day,  how  long  they  are  to  be  a  piercing 
thorn  in  the  side  of  antichristian  impiety  and  blasphemy,  which, 
in  the  midst  of  its  triumph,  is  utterly  unable  to  silence  two  im- 
armed  witnesses  clad  in  sackcloth.  They  are  to  torment  the 
enemies  of  God  1260  days.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  '  the 
beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  shall  make  war 
against  them,  and  shall  overcome  them  and  kill  them.'  Their 
dead  bodies  lie  three  days  a^d  a  half  '  in  the  street  of  the  great 
city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  and  where  also 
our  Lord  was  crucified,^  Certain  persons  or  delegates  from  the 
various  kindreds  and  nations  shall  see  their  dead  bodies,  three 
days  and  a  half,  and  shall  not  sufiier  their  dead  bodies  to  be  put 
into  graves.'  This  shameful  spectacle  is  to  terminate  in  their 
resurrection  and  return  to  heaven.     On  the  fourth  day,  perhaps 
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at  ihe  moment  when  the  sun  has  reached  the  zenith,  at  the  hour 
of  noon,  when  many  will  probably  be  still  looking  on  with  fierce 
exultation,  ^  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  shall  enter  into  them,  and 
they  shall  stand  upon  their  feet,  and  great  fear  shall  fall  on  them 
who  shall  see  them.'  Then,  too,  a  great  voice  from  heaven  shall 
say  unto  them,  'Come  up  hither;  and  they  shall  ascend  into 
heaven  in  the  cloud,  and  their  enemies  shall  behold  them.'  It  is 
added  that  '  at  the  same  hour  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and 
the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain 
(of  the  names  of  men)  seven  thousand ;  and  the  remnant  were 
affrighted  and  gave  glory  to  God.'  This  last  clause  may  seem  to 
imply  that  the  affinghted  remnant  now  adcnowledged  the  two 
witnesses  and  their  testimony  to  have  been  from  God.— They  who 
thmk  that  the  length  of  the  time  in  which  the  two  witnesses  pro- 
phesy, must  be  understood  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  angelic  oath — 'there  shall  be  delay  no  longer' — 
will  feel  it  almost  impossible  to  consider  the  1260  days  and  the 
42  jnonths  to  be  other  than  literal  days  and  months.  They  will 
think  from  the  14th  verse  of  the  xi.  Kev.— '  The  second  woe  is 
past ;  behold,  the  third  woe  cometh  qwickly^^ — that  the  witnesses 
prophesy  at  the  very  close  of  the  period  of  the  second  woe. 
Again,  the  13th  verse  of  xL  Rev.,  in  saying  that  '  the  remnant 
were  affrighted  and  gave  ghry  to  the  God  of  heaven^  would  seem 
to  speak  of  a  certain  number  of  actual  survivors  from  a  real 
disastrous  visitation;  and,  therefore,  to  teach  that  the  locality 
is  definite,  the  earthquake  real  and  not  figurative,  and  that  the 
seven  thousand  men  (whatever  be  the  apparent  diflSculty  as  to  the 
number,  and  the  form  of  expression  ^ names  of  men^) — really 
perish  by  the  earthquake.  If  so,  the  city,  of  which  the  tenth  part 
falls,  is  not  a  kingdom  but  a  literal  city. 

The  idea  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  are  to  re-appear  upon  the  earth 
as  the  two  Apocalyptic  witnesses  is  no  novel  theory.  TertuUian 
and  other  ancient  &thers  are  said  to  have  held  tnis  to  be  the 
true  interpretation  of  St.  John's  remarkable  prediction.  This  is, 
of  course,  no  necessary  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  view. 
Perhaps,  during  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  our  era,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  not  to  suppose  that  the  prediction  in  question 
was  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  joint  ministry  of  two  individuals,  and 
Enoch  and  Elijah  would  naturally  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  the  Scriptural  student  as  the  persons  most  probably  intended 
in  the  apostle's  vision.  During  those  early  centuries  also.  Chris- 
tians would  not  generally  suppose  that  twelve  centuries  and  a  half 
were  to  elapse  before  the  Millennium,  and  would  therefore  be  in- 
clined to  regard  the  42  months  and  1260  days  as  literal  months 
and  days. 
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Enoch  wa&  the  boo  of  Jared,  arid,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years, 
bec^une  the  father  of  Methuselah.  During  the  three  hundred 
year^  wluch  intervened  between  this  erent  and  his  translation  '  he 
walked  with  God/  living  a  life  of  faith  and  of  intimate  spiritual 
communion  with  his  gracious  God.  When  he  was  three  hundred 
and  sis^ty-five  years  of  age  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  concise 
language  of  Holy  Writ,  '  that  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him  J 
The  inspired  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  settles  the 
meaning  of  these  words  when  he  tells  us,  '  By  faith  Enoch  was 
translated  that  he  should  not  see  deaths  and  was  not  found  because 
God  had  translated  him.' 

We.  have  also,  'm  the  Epistle  of  St  Jude,  important  additional 
information  on  the  subject  of  Enoch's  history.  The  inspired 
writer,  having  described  certain  ungodly  persons  who  had  insi-^ 
nuated  themselves  into  the  Church,  proceeds  to  say  of  them,  *  And 
Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  propheaied  of  these  saying, 
Behold  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousands  of  his  saints  to  exe* 
cute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly 
among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds  which  liiey  have  ungodly 
committed,  and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  ^nners 
have  spoken  against  him.'  This  prediction,  delivered  by  the  ante* 
(iiluvian  patriarch,  and  which  is  here  quoted  by  Jude,  cannot,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  immediate  context,  be  confined  to 
that  awful  day  of  the  Lord  in  which  God  '  brought  the  flood  upon 
the  world  of  the  ungodly.'  We  surely  have  here  nothing  less 
than  an  explicit  predicticm  of  the  yet  future  coming  of  the  Lord 
in  glory  and  majesty  to  execute  judgment  We  cannot  help  feel* 
ing  astonished  that  the  illustrious  antediluvian  prophet  should  so 
distinctly  announce  the  coming  '  of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord.^  But  our  wonder  would  in  some  measure  cease,  and 
we  should  at  once  recognise  both  the  Divine  wisdom  and  prescience, 
could  we  feel  assured  that  it  was  with  some  great  special  church 
purpose  that  God  inspired  and  strengthened  his  servant  to  pro- 
dann  this  prophetic  testimony.  What  marvellous  fitness  and 
harmony  should  we  discover  in  the  whole  transaction  could 
we  beheve  that  God  withdrew  his  faithful  servant  into  heaven 
from  his  apparently  unfinished  work  of  bearing  testimony  to  the 
second  advent— ^I  say  from  his  apparently  unfinished  work^  as, 
strictly  speaking,  death  is  the  only  proper  termination  to  earthly 
duties,  and  Elijah's  prophetic  office  did  not  tenninate  at  his 
trauslation) — 'in  order  to  send  him  to  the  earth  again,  shortly 
before  Christ's  glorious  coming,  to  resume  and  complete  his  glo- 
rious testimony. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  the   language  of  the 
apostle,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  concerning  t£ie  translation  > 
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of  this  eminent  servant  of  God — '  by  faith  Enoch  was  translated 
that  he  should  not  see  deaJtK — may  afford  some  plausible  ground 
for  supposing  that  he  was  never  to  taste  of  death.  Yet,  Uiough 
the  words  will  bear  this  meaning,  such  is  by  no  means  their  Tieces- 
sary  signification.  A  more  literal  version  of  the  ori^nal  would 
be,  '  By  (through)  faith  Enoch  was  removed,  or  withdrawn,  from 
seeing  death.'  Now  we  may  safely  assert  that  Enoch,  without  a 
special  Divine  interposition,  would  certainly  have  died  before  the 
deluge,  either  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  or  through  the 
hatred  of  ungodly  men.  These,  provoked  and  exasperated  by 
his  faithful  reproofs,  awful  warnings,  and  holy  example,  may  have 
even  sought  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  zealous  servant  of  the 
Most  High.  But  he  was  divinely  preserved  from  either  form  of 
death  through  translation  into  heaven.  And  such  glorious  pre- 
servation would  seem  fully  to  satisfy  the  apostle's  language,  even 
if  the  translated  saint  is  reserved  during  a  long  appointed  period 
in  heaven,  that  he  may  return  to  the  earth  shortly  before  the 
Lord  Messiah's  glorious  advent^  to  resume  his  anted[iluvian  testi- 
mony and  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

The  majority  of  devout  and  sincere  Christians  probably  find  it 
difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  admit  the  idea  that  Enoch  was 
removed  from  an  unfiniBhed  work  of  t^estimony  into  heaven,  whence 
he  is  to  return  to  our  earth  in  order  to  resume  and  complete  that 
testimony y  witnessing  even  unto  death.  In  not  a  few  minds  the 
difficulty  in  question  arises  from  a  Romish  notion  that  it  was  not 
only  through  faith,  but  also,  in  some  degree,  on  account  of  a 
meritorums  course  of  holiness  during  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  that  Enoch  earned  his  present  exalted  position,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  juMly  degraded  from  it  Yet  that  a  long  career  of 
holy  spiritual  communion  with  God  during  three  hundred  years 
is  no  indispensable  qualification  for  the  honour  of  translation  into 
heaven  without  previously  tasting  death,  is  clearly  proved  from 
the  fact  that  Elijah  also  was  thus  translated. 

Again,  the  very  singularity  and  rarity  of  the  honour  conferred 
on  Enoch  and  Elijah  tend  to  foster  erroneous  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  only  two  individuals  have  been  thus  favoured  by  God, 
the  mind  is  naturally  prone  to  imagine  that  there  must  have  been 
in  these  two  illustrious  persons  some  peculiar  worth  and  excel- 
lency, raising  them  far  above  all  other  servants  of  the  Lord.  We 
do  not  duly  reflect  that  the  cause  of  their  translation  (an  honour, 
be  it  remembered,  for  which  the  most  eminent  believer  would  not 
dare  to  pray)  may  far  better  be  referred  to  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct character  of  certain  great  purposes  of  God — (not  revealed  to 
the  Church  at  the  time,  and  kept  secret  until  God's  la^t  prophetic 
communication  to  the  beloved  disciple  in  the  isle  of  Patmos) — 
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purposes  which  the  Most  High  designed,  and  yet  designs,  to  ac- 
complish through  the  agency  of  these  translated  saints.  And,  so 
fer  as  any  Romish  notions  of  human  merit  are  unconsciously 
entertained,  it  may  be  asked.  Were  Enoch  and  Elijah  really  more 
holy  and  faithful  than  Elisha  and  Daniel,  than  John  the  Baptist, 
Stephen,  or  the  apostle  Paul  ? 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  meet  the  seeming  objection  drawn 
from  the  apparent  degradation  inyolved  in  the  supposition  of  the 
return  of  these  translated  saints  to  earth,  and  earthly  conflicts 
and  death,  after  a  sojourn  in  the  heavenly  regions  of  more  than 
4000  years  in  the  case  of  Enoch,  and  of  almost  3000  in  that  of 
Elijah.     Whence  is  it  that,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  dignity 
and  glory  arise  in  the  world  to  come  ?    Whence,  but  from  laith- 
fill  and  enlightened,  zealous  and  devoted  obedience  to  and  testi- 
mony for  God,  in  this  our  world  which  *lieth  in  the  evil  one?* 
Let  it  then  be  supposed  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  are  to  fulfil  what 
St.  John  has  predicted  concerning  the   two  witnesses.      After 
having  faithfully  used  their  miraculous  powers,  and  testified  for 
God  and  his  Christ  during  1260  days  of  a  period  in  which  Satan 
will  be  permitted  to  exercise  extraordinary  influence  and  power, 
they  close  their  testimony  by  sufiering  a  violent  death,  '  the  beast 
of  the  abyss  making  war  against  them,  and  overcoming  them.' 
Will  they  not  thus  be  prepared,  in  the  judgment  of  men  and 
angels,  to  occupy  a  far  higher  place  in  the  glorious  kingdom  of 
Christ  than  before  ?     Is  their  former  honour  of  translation  to  be 
for  a  moment  compared  to  this  latter  glory  of  resurrection  (anti- 
cipating that  of  the  Church)  and  of  re-ascension  into  heaven  after 
such  renewed,  arduous,  and  unspeakably  glorious  conflict?     Did 
apostles  formerly  rejoice  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
shame  for  the  name  of  Jesus  ?     And  shall  not  Enoch  and  Elijah 
^who  have  been  privileged  during  eighteen  centuries  to  behold 
in  their  heavenly  abode  their  glorified  Saviour  bearing  in  his 
hands  and  feet  the  marks  of  far  greater  shame  and  suffering — 
be  permitted  to  share  in  such  sentiments,  and  anticipate  with  holy 
joy  the  1260  days  of  renewed  conflict  and  testimony  upon  earth, 
and  the  three  and  half  days  of  the  ignominious  exposure  of  their 
unburied  corpses  *  in  the  (broad)  street  of  the  great  city  V    Thus, 
instead  of  being  wronged  and  degraded  by  their  return  from 
their  long  sbjoum  in  heaven  to  such  a  high  and  arduous  career 
of  duty  as  that  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  God's  champions 
on  earth   against  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  of  the  faithful 
herald  witnesses  of  the   Lord  King  Messiah's  speedy  advent, 
they  will  rather  be  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  likeness  of 
their  Saviour,  and  receive  no  slight  increase  of  glory  in  the  world 
to  come. 
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It  has  been  observed  above,  that  some  minds  probably  feel  as 
if  Enoch  could  not  be  jtistly  degraded  from  his  present  exalted 
position  by  being  sent  back  to   earthly  conflicts  and  suffering. 
This  objection  also  will  perhaps  not  bear  examination.    Even  if 
it  were  conceivable  that  no  additional  honour  in  Me^iah's  glorious 
kingdom  shall  accrue  to  the  two  translated  saints  frt>m  toeir  re- 
turn to  arduous  conflict  and  martyrdom  on  earth,  surely  we  may 
not  dare  to  think  that  God  will  be  unju^  in  sending  down  hu 
faithful  witnesses  to  the  performance  of  such  a  task.    He  had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  add  to  the  actual  period  of  their  abode 
on  earth,  when  they  were  formerly  living  among  men,  1260  days 
of  arduous  spiritual  conflict  and  testimony,  and  then  to  permit 
their  enemies  to  put  them  to  a  cruel  death,  and  deny  to  their  ex- 
posed corpses  the  rites  of  sepulture.     Where,  then,  would  be  even 
the  semblance  of  injustice  in  God's  deferring^  so  to  speak,  the 
final  termination  of  the  prophetic  career  of  these  saints  untQ  his 
wise  and  holy  purposes  require  their  joint  agency  ?  and  in  re- 
serving them,  during  the  long  intervals,   closely  united  in  the 
bonds  of  holy  fellowship  and  friendship,  in  a  state  of  unearthly 
blessedness? — a  blessedness  surely  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
spirits  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  faith,  a  blessedness  which, 
we  may  fearlessly  say,  would  be  increased  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  prospect  of  resuming  in  holy  and  intimate  fellowship  their 
testimony  upon  earth  as  the  herald-witnesses,  amidst  a  deluge  of 
ungodliness,  of  the  fast  approaching  advent  of  their  Lord  and  king. 

W  hile  we  thus  endeavour  to  discover,  from  Scriptural  argu- 
ments and  analo^es,  some  special  and  suitable  churcn  purpose  in 
the  translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  let  it  not  be  hastily  said 
that  one  instance  of  translation  is  a  more  awful  and  powerful 
rebuke  to  unbelief  than  the  courageous  deaths  of  a  thousand  mar- 
tyrs. The  records  of  the  translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  will  be 
received  by  the  sceptic  with  contempt,  and  are  impressive  only  to 
him  who  already  believes,  and  they  glorify  God  only  to  him. 
Who  saw  the  translation  of  Enoch  ?  and  Elisha,  and  perhaps  '  the 
fifty  sons  of  the  prophets  who  stood  afar  ofi^,'  were  the  only  spec- 
tators of  that  of  Elijah.  The  reality  of  their  translation  into 
heaven  would  be  doubted  by  many  who  were  not  unbelievers  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  In  ay,  we  find  that  in  the  case  of 
Elijah,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  (apparently  the  very  persons  who 
had  said  to  Elisha,  just  beiore  the  translation,  '  knowest  thou  that 
the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from  thy  head  to-day?') 
urge  him  to  send  '  fifty  strong  men'  to  search  for  Elijah's  body, 
adding  as  their  reason  for  giving  this  advice,  '  lest,  peradventure, 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  taken  him  up  and  cast  him  upon  some 
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Doouotain,  or  into  soBoe  valley.'  They  believed  tba^t  Elijah  ^lad 
been  miraculously  taken  up  from  the  earth  by  the  Lord,  wd  yet 
could  not  feel  certain  that  he  had  been  translated  into  heaven. 
They  pressed  Elisha  with  such  importunity  that  they  shamed  bin^ 
into  consenting  that  *  fifty  men  should  be  sent  forth,  who'  (and 
this  shows  the  reality  of  their  apprehensions)  '  searched  three 
days  for  Elijah  and  found  him  not.  And  in  so  far  as  the  n^re 
translation  of  these  two  saints  into  heaven  without  seeing  death  is^ 
eoncemedy  they  do  not  seem  to  be  set  forth  as  an  example ;  for 
there  doeg  not  appear  to  be  the  shadow  of  a  Scriptural  warrant; 
for  any  individual  believer  to  dare  to  entertain  the  hope  or  even 
the  desire  of  sueh  a  special  distinction^  though  it  will  be  vquch-t 
safed  to  such  of  the  Church  as  are  living  at  their  Lord'^  second 
coming. 

The  Uinits  of  this  essay  scarcely  permit  me.  to  da  more  than 
allude  to  ope  or  two  additional  points ;  yet  I  must  not  altogether 
pass  without  notice  a  popular  and  apparently  strong  objection  to 
the  return  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  to  the  earth  as  the  two  Apocalyptic 
witnesses.  It  has  been  said^  '  that  Enoch  was  doubtless  changed 
or  transformed  before  he  was  translated,  as  will  be  the  case  with 
those  beUevers  who,  *' being  alive"  at  "the  coming  of  the  Lord," 
shall  first  be  changed  (1  Cor.  xv.  51),  and  then  "  shall  be  caught 
up  in  the  clouds."  '  If  this  be  true  of  Enoch,  it  must  be  so  of 
Elijah  too,  and  thus  we  could  not  reasonably  suppose  that  either 
of  these  saints  is  ever  to  see  death.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
it  certainly  seems  both  a  natural  and  spiritual  (sq  to  speak)  im- 
possibility that  two  human  beings  should  be  taken  up  into  the 
ndy  heavenly  regions^  and  reside  during  three  or  fqur  thousand 
year?  without  previously  undergoing  that  organic  change  and 
transformation  in  which  '  the  corruptible  puts  on  incorruptipn,  aud 
the  mortal  puts  on  immortality.'  Yet,  Q»  the  other  hand,  the 
Scriptures  would  seem  to  teach  us  that  no  such  glorious  and  trir 
umphant  organic  change  can  have  taken  place  in  any  of  Adam's 

'  Bloomfield  on  Heb.  xi.  5. 

'  The  hearts  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  had  been  renewed  and  turned  to  the  Lord  pa 
earth;  they  bad  been,  through  divine  grace,  enlightened  to  know,  and  inclined  to 
love  and  serve  God  in  the  hatred  of  sin  and  the  love  of  holiness,  and  their  souls  were 
fall  of  holy  jealousy  and  zeal  for  His  name  and  glory*  They  were  thus,  prfvious 
to  their  translation,  prepared  to  be  hapDy  ip  a  heavenly  abode  ;  where,  during  their 
long  sojourn,  every  temptation  to  evil  has  beep  doubtless  kept  from  them,  and  all 
needful  assistance  to  maintain  and  confirm  spirlta^l  holiness  ha^s  been  abundantly 
▼oachtafed  unto  them.  If  divine  grace  could  4p  so  mneh  for  thf  m  upon  eart^, 
amidst  abounding  temptations  and  the  assaults  of  the  malignant  tempter,  what 
can  it  not  do  for  them  in  the  heavenly  regions,  in  the  absence  of  all  temptation  ? 
It  can  keep  them  there  holy  as  God  is.  holy— and  this  without  any  organic  chiMigv 
ia  their  bodies,  like  that  which  will  be  the  lot  of  the  dead  and  living  believers  at 
the  Second  Advent, 
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descendants  before  the  resurrection  in  immortality  of  the  Lord  of 
life  and  glory. 

Yet  may  it  not  be  allowed  to  meet  this  popular  objection  in  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  ? — '  The  things  that  are  impossible  with  men 
are  possible  with  God.'     How  many  natural  impossibilities  have 
been  overcome  by  God  in  behalf  of  his  servants  witliout  their 
bodies  undergoing  any  organic  change  ?    The  life  of  Jonah  was 
preserved  while  he  was  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  and  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.     Peter  walked  on  the  water,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  caught  away  Philip,  and  he  was  found  at  Azotus.     Again, 
as  marvellous  as  the  case  of  Jonah  was  the  preservation  of  the 
three  Jewish  witnesses  *  in  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  over  whose 
bodies  the  fire  had  no  power.'     Moses,  as  well  as  Elijah  and  our 
Lord  Jesus,  was  forty  days  without  food,  and  yet  enjoyed  amidst 
that  miraculous  abstinence  full  bodily  and  mental  vigour.    Let 
us  read  (and  this  is  perhaps  nearer  to  our  present  purpose)  what 
is  written  of  Moses:  ^ And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon 
Mount  Sinai^  and  the  cloud  covered  it  ax  days ;  and  the  seventh 
day  he  called  unto  Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud.    And 
the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  wa^  like  a  devouring  fire  an 
the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel.     And 
Moses  went  into  the  midst  of  the  cloudy  and  gat  him  up  into  the 
mount;   and  Moaes  was  in  the  mount  forty  days   and  forty 
nights^ *^  (Exod.  xxiv.  16-18),     Surely  this  part  of  the  history  of 
Moses  resembles  a  species  of  translation  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  does  not  seem  altogether  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  Enoch  or  Elijah.     Tlie  Lord  descends  in  bright  and  burning 
glory  upon  the  Mount  Sinai,  and  his  heavenly  throne  isy  as  it 
were^  established  on  the  summit  of  the  mount,     Moses,  without 
previously  tasting  death,  passes  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and 
continues  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
during  forty  days.     Are  Enoch  and  Elijah  nearer  to  the  Divine 
glory  (are  they  as  near)  as  was  Moses  during  those  forty  days? 
And  the  humblest  reader  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  feels  con- 
scious that  the  return  of  Moses  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  not 
the  result  of  any  necessity  arising  fi:om  human  infirmity  and  ex- 
haustion, but  that,  had  tne  Divine  purpose  required  it,  the  Lord 
could  have  prolonged  the  abode  of  his  servant  amidst  the  glory 
on  the  Mount  forty  times  forty  days.     All  these  wonders  may 
indeed  appear,  if  hastily  glanced   at,   incomparably  below  the 
marvel  of^the  translations  of  Enoch  and   Elijah  into  heavenly 
abodes  without  previous  death  or  transformation  ;  yet,  if  patiently 
weighed,  they  may  gradually  and  powerfully  assist  in  removing 

f  .  .   .    _ ,         ..■-■■ 

^  See  also  Exod.  xix.  16-22,  and  Exod.  xxiv.  10. 
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prejudices  and  objections  against  the  return  to  testimony  and 
martyrdom  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  the  two  predicted  witnesses, 
and  teach  us  to  bow  yet  more  reverently  to  the  words  of  the 
I/)RD  which  have  already  been  cited,  '  The  things  that  are  im- 
posfflble  with  men  are  possible  with  God.* 

The  writer  has  a  faint  recollection  of  having  read  in  some  com- 
mentary a  remark  to  this  eflFect — that  if  there  had  been  more 
examples  of  similar  devotedness  and  zeal,  there  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  instances  on  record  of  the  translation  of  God's 
faithful  servants  into  heaven.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  very 
few  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Bible  will  consider  such  a  sentiment 
to  be  either  reasonable  or  Scriptural.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
attentively  the  subject  is  weighed  in  all  its  bearings,  the  more 
agreeable  will  it  seem  both  to  Scripture  and  to  reason  to  suppose 
that  three  such  marvellous  and  extraordinary  transactions  as  the 
secret  burial  of  Moses  and  the  successive  translations  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  were  designed  for  certain  special  and  important  pm*- 
poses — purposes  in  harmony  vdth  the  tranjsactians  themselves  ;  that 
these  purposes  were  such  as  to  require  neither  a  second  secret 
hurial  nor  a  third  translation  into  heaven.  The  re-appearance  of 
Moses  upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  would  seem  to  furnish 
a  probame  Scriptural  key  to  the  mysterious  circumstances  of  his 
interment.  The  same  glorious  event  of  the  Transfiguration 
might  have  readily  been  accepted  as  an  adequate  cause  for  the 
translation  of  Elijah,  had  not  Malachi  predicted  his  retiun  as  a 
religious  reformer,  or  had  Elijah  alone  been  translated.  Yet 
why  should  there  be  adequate  reasons  for  the  special  honours  con- 
ferred on  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  no  similar  assignable  cause  for 
the  translation  of  Enoch?  There  does,  however,  seem  to  be  a 
yery  adequate  cause  for  this  translation,  and  a  very  suitable  place 
in  the  Word  of  God  for  the  re^appearance  of  Enoch  upon  the  earthy 
if  we  suppose  that  he  and  Elijah  are  destined  to  fulfil  all  that  has 
been  predicted  of  the  two  prophetic  witnesses  in  the  Apocalypse. 
And  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  allowed,  then  it  will  follow  that 
as  two  witnesses  are  in  the  Scriptures  considered  sufficient  to 
establish  a  testimony,  it  was  altogether  ujinecessary,  so  to  speak, 
to  translate  and  reserve  a  third* 

G. 
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ST.  PAUL  AND  JOSEPHUS. 

No  narrative,  ancient  or  modern,  has  received  such  minute  an(J 
searching  investigation  as  the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul  Many 
fere  the  volumes  that  have  been  published  on  this  important  nar- 
rative, one  of  the.  most  interesting  on  record,  most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  valuable  to  the  student  and  general  reader.  This  is  not  at 
all  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  St  Paul's  apostolic 
labours  were  more  extensive,  and  his  Epistles  more  numerous  than 
any  of  the  t)ther  Apostles.  And  when  we  consider  that  there  are 
an  immense  nutaiber  of  published  works  which  have  for  the  subject 
t)f  investigation  the  history  of  the  great  Gentile  Apostle,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  nothing  has  been  left  unnoticed  which 
tould  in  the  leai^  throw  any  light  upon  the  sacred  narrative. 

At  the  same  time  we  mui^  confess  that  frequently  facts  and 
statements  contained  in  other  documents,  resembling  similar  facts 
and  statements  in  the  New  Testament  record,  have  been,  most 
Unaccountably,  considered  as  giving  great  assistance  to  the  better 
Understanding  and  elucidation  of  the  Apostle's  history,  when,  in 
fact,  thev  are  utterly  useless  for  such  a  purpose.  Those  who 
impartially  consider  the  hypothesis  that  the  Jewish  historian, 
JosejAus,  was  in  the  same  snip  with  St.  Paul  when  he  was  ship- 
wrecked, will  find  that  this  assertion  is  not  uncalled  for. 

This  hypothesis  is  maintained  by  Mr.  S.  Sharpe,  in  a  *  Disser- 
tation on  the  Siipwreck  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Historian 
Josephus,'  which  dissertation  is  published  in  Bartlett's  '  Gleanings 
t)n  the  Overland  Route ;'  by  Dr.  Grey,  in  his  *  Connection  of 
Civil  and  Sacred  Literature  f  and  by  Dr.  Aiton  in  *  Lands  of  the 
Messiah,'  &c. ;  and  is  evidently  countenanced  by  the  Rev.  J,  J. 
Bluiit,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  '  Undesigned  Coincidences.'^  In 
this  article  it  is  our  intention  briefly  to  tsonsider  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  S.  Sharpe  and  Dr.  Aiton,  as  the  former 
is  by  far  the  most  plausible,  and  the  latter  the  latest,  as  well  as 
the  most  zealous,  of  the  defaiders  of  this  singular  hypothesis. 
Before,  however,  doing  this  we  will  quote  the  passage  in  the  life  of 
Josephus,  where  his  shipwreck  is  mentioned. 

'In  my  twenty-sixth  year  it  happened  that  I  embarked  for 

'  After  quoting  Antiq.  xviii.  7,  4,  aud  8,  2,  Life,  3,  he  says :  '  In  the  last  passage 
there  is  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  voyage.  Josephus, 
though  not  going  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner  who  had  himself  appealed  from  Felix  to 
Cassar,  was  going  to  Rome  on  account  of  two  friends,  whom  Felix  thought  proper 
to  send  to  Csesar  s  judgment-seat :  he  suffered  shipwreck — he  was  forwarded  by 
another  vessel  coming  from  Africa— and  finaUy  he  landed  at  Puteoli.'— p.  379. 
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Borne,  on  account  of  the  cause  which  I  will  relate.  At  the  time 
Felix  was  govemor  of  Judssa,  certain  priests  of  my  acquaintance, 
estunable  and  wise,  on  account  of  a  triyial  and  trifling  cause  he 
sent  bound  to  Rome  to  answer  for  their  conduct  before  Caesar. 
Learning  by  inquiry,  that  even  in  their  troubles  they  were  not 
wholly  forgetfid  of  reverence  towards  God,  sustaining  themselves 
with  figs  and  nuts,  I-  was  resolved  to  obtain  deliverance  for  them. 
I  arrived  at  Rome,  exposed  to  many  dangers  by  sea ;  for  as  our 
ship  was  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  Adriatic,  we  who  were  in  it, 
in  number  about  six  hundred,  swam  the  whole  night  But  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  by  the  provident  care  of  the  Deity,  a  ship  of 
Cyrene  appeared  to  us.  I  and  some  others  (eighty  altogether), 
getting  the  start  of  the  rest,^  were  taken  up  into  the  ship.  And 
when  I  bad  escaped  and  reached  Dicearchia,  which  is  called 
Puteoli  by  the  Italians,  I  gained  a  friendship  with  Aliturus  (a 
player  very  well  liked  by  Nero,  and  by  birth  a  Jew),  and  through 
him  I  was  made  known  to  Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Csesar,  and  I  took 
care  as  soon  as  possible  to  beseech  her  to  set  free  the  priests. 
And  when  I  obtained  not  only  this  favour,  but  also  many  gifts 
from  Poppsea,  I  returned  home.'®  This  then  is  all  that  Josephus 
has  written  about  his  shipwreck ;  and  here  we  think  it  will  not  be 
thought  unnecessary  to  give  also  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  ship- 
wreck, as  it  is  recorded  in  the  xxviith  and  xxviiith  chapters  of 
the  Acts,  seeing  it  is  considered  to  be  only  a  different  narrative  of 
the  same  event. 

As  Agrippa  and  Festus  had  decided  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
should  be  sent  to  Rome,  he,  along  with  Luke  (we  take  for  granted 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  Acts),  Aristarchus,  ^  a  Macedonian 
of  Thessalonica,'  and  *  certain  oilier  prisoners,'  left  Caesarea  in  a 
ship  of  Adramyttium.     This  ship  conveyed  them  to  Myra,  *  a  city 

*»  ^M^rcan-^  rohs  HhXovs — ^these  words  are  translated  *  prevented  tbe  rest '  by 
Whiston.  Such  a  translation  makes  tiie  passa^  very  ambiguous ;  did  they  pre- 
vent ti^em  from  entering  into  the  ship,  or  from  drowning? 

*  McT* 6iK0<rrbv  8c  ku  liCTay  iviainhv  €15  ydofjurjv  fioi  <rwm<rc¥  avafiiiyai,  9ia  r^v  A«x- 
9ii<rofjufPifip  airlop.  Ka6*  %v  XP^V  ♦^Ai^  t^ j  'lovBaias  iiterpSirfVfv,  Upeis  rtyus  cvi^Bttf 
^Xf  icttXahs  Kitya$obs,  B^  fMKphv  KioXt^v  rvxowray  odrlw  l^trasfis  ri^v  ^F^/uutip  Ihrtfu^eyf 
^^ov  6^^0PTas  r^  Kalffopt,  Oh  iy^  ir6pov  €up€<r6ai  fiov\6fi€¥os  ^wrripias,  fjidKurra 
9^  irvOofuvos  tri  Kolirtp  4v  kokois  tvTts,  ovk  i^eXddoPTo  rris  fit  rh  Oeiov  eurc/Se/os, 
^ioiTp4poiPTo  Bi  irhKois  koX  KtxploiSt  hipiK6}ii/\v  €1$  *'9d>ft,iiv  ieo\\d.Kii  KivZvvfOaas  irara 
^^ikauTcap,  BavTurd^yros  yap  ^fiuv  rw  srAolou  Karh  fiic-^  rhy  'ABpiciy,  irepl  l|airo<r/or;f 
"rhp  apiBfthv  itrres  51  SA9}s  t^s  vvKrhs  4vv\li(k^a.  Kat  x«p2  apxoii^iniv  rifAfpety  4n^p4vro5 
Vh^  Kara  0€ov  xpSvotay  KvprjvaXKov  irXoiov,  <p0ci<rayT€s  Toifs  AWovs  4yd»  re  xat  riv^s 
fTfpoi,  oyBoiiKOPra  (riftirainiSf  wfKfitp^fitv  c2s  rd  v^otov.  AiaarwOcis  V  €is  rriv  Aucai- 
^K^oifj  i^v  lloTt6\ovs  *lTaAol  KaKovtrtPf  Btk  i^iKlas  ^iK^fAJiv  *A\iTvp(p,—fi^wh6yos  t* 
£y  oSros,  KdWurra  rtp  Ntpwvi  KaraB^fiios,  'IdvBcuos  rh  ytvos, — Kal  81  ourrov  UoTirrf'ttf 
Tp  Tov  Kalcapos  ywatKl  yvwcBeis,  trpovoSi  &s  rdxKfTa  vapaKaKftras  avri]v  robs  Uptis 
AoOiprcM.  1Heya\»y  8i  dwpcwv  irp^  r^  th^pywl^  raimp  rvxj^p  irapA  t^s  Homr^t^, 
iwhrp^p  M  r^p  ouctlcw.    Vita,  3.    Opera  Omnia,  tom.  iv.p.  315.  l^ipsite,  1850. 
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of  Lycia ;'  here  the  centurion  found  a  ship  of  Alexandria  sailing 
for  ttaly,  and  when  he  and  his  prisoners  were  re-embarked,  they 
again  started  on  their  voyage,  during  which  nothii^  of  any  conse- 

S[uence  occurred  until  they  passed  toe  island  of  Qete,  when  for 
burteen  days  their  ship  was  'driven  up  and  down  in  Adria.' 
Being  cast  on  the  coast  of  the  island  '  caUed  Melita'  (now  proved 
to  be  Malta),  the  '  vidence  of  the  waves'  soon  made  a  total  wreck 
of  a  vessel  upwards  of  five  hundred  tons  ;^  certainly  a  very  large 
size  when  the  period  is  considered.     Not  a  single  individual  of 
the  *  two  hundred  threescore  and  sixteen  souls'  (276)  perished. 
*  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  they  escaped  all  safe  to  land.'     The 
centurion  and  his  prisoners  remained  at  Melita  for  three  months, 
and  on  the   approach  of  spring,   they  'departed  in  a  ship  of 
Alexandria  which  had  wintered  in  the  isle,'  named  the  Dioscuri 
' votpoLaitA.oL  Aioa-Koupois).     After  leaving  the  island  they  sailed  for 
Syracuse,  the  celebrated  capital  of  Sicuy,  situated  on  its  south-east 
coast:  here  they  'landed  and  tarried  three  days.'     From  this 
city  they  crossed  to  Rhegium  (now  Reggio,  the  capital  of  Cala- 
bria), and  arrived  the  next  day  at  the  commodious  harbour  of 
Futeoli ;  and  leaving  this  seaport  they  journeyed  to  the  capital  of 
the  western  world.     Such,    then,   are  the  narratives  which  the 
writers  alluded  to  consider  as  recording  not  two  different  and 
separate  shipwrecks,  but  one  and  the  same. 

Let  us  first  examine  Mr.  Sharpe's  arguments  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis,  as  in  his  opinion  they  are  most  satisfactory  and  con- 
vincing. His  remarks,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  them,  are 
confined  to  the  four  following  propositions:  that  the  shipwrecks 
occurred  in  the  same  year ;  that  an  admitted  '  difference  in  the 
narratives  can  be  accounted  for ;  that  the  ship  of  Cyrene  is  the 
same  as  the  Alexandrian  vessel ;  and  lastly,  that  Josephus  was  in 
the  same  ship  as  St.  Paul.  The  first  of  these  propositions  is  taken 
for  granted.  'The  year  in  which  Festus,'  says  Mr.  Sharpe, 
'  came  into  Judea  to  succeed  Felix  in  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince is,  as  we  have  remarked,  uncertain.  So,  also,  is  the  number 
of  months  that  Paul  remained  at  Caesarea  before  his  voyage  after 
the  arrival  of  Festus.  The  time  of  his  shipwreck  is,  therefore, 
doubly  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
61,  62,  or  even  63.  The  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  teUs  us  of 
himself,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  Caligula,  and  that 
when  he  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  or  a.d.  62,  he  also  was 
shipwrecked  in  the  Adriatic,  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  in  company 
with  some  countrymen  who  had  ojppeaied  to  Caesar.     His  account 

^  The  Penrose  MS.,  quoted  by  Conybeare  and  Howson  in  their  Life,  &c,  of  St. 
Paul,  YoL  ii«  p»  313. 
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of  the  voyage  was  written  forty  or  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  his 
old  age,  and  therefore  it  wants  all  those  little  particulars  which 
we  have  been  dwelling  upon  in  Luke's  history.  It  is  boastful  as 
to  himself,  like  his  other  writings,  and  from  them  we  may  suppose 
that  it  exaggerates  in  the  numbers,  and  is  careless  of  accuracy. 
But  he  agrees  with  Luke,  so  far  as  to  prove  that  the  two  writers 
sailed  and  were  shipwrecked  in  the  same  ship.     His  words  are  as 

follows :' Here  Mr.  Sharpe  quotes  the  passage  in  the  Life  of 

Josephus,    which  is  evidently  taken,  with  a  few  omissions  and 

without  acknowledgment,  from  Whiston's   translation.      In   this 

passage  Josephus  does  not  maintain  that  he  went  to  Rome  ^in 

company  with  some  countrymen,'  nor  is  there  a  single  word  about 

the  priests  appealing  to  Caesar.     Mr.  Sharpe  takes  it  for  granted 

that  such  was  the  case,  but  is  unable  to  prove  his  assertions,  and 

consequently  we   are   entitled  to  aflBrm  that  they  do  not  in  the 

least '  prove  that  the  two  writers  sailed  and  were  shipwrecked  in 

the  same  ship.'      If  the  assertions  were  made  by  Josephus,  they 

would  go  a  great  way  in  supporting  the  hypothesis ;  but  as  they 

are  only  Mr.  Sharpe' s,  we  must  consider  them  as  unworthy  of 

notice.     Josephus,  and  not  Mr.  Sharpe,  must  be  our  authority. 

It  is  evident  from  the  brief  remarks  which  we  have  just  quoted 

from  Mr.  Sharpe's  Dissertation,  that  a.d.  62  is  considered  by  him 

as  the  year  in  which  St.  Paul  and  Josephus  embarked  at  Caesarea, 

and  were  shipwrecked.     Josephus,  however,  does  not  name  the 

searport ;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  Caesarea.    Now  a.d. 

62  could  not  have  been  the  year  in  which  Josephus  sailed  from 

Judaea,  because  in  his  account  of  the  family  from  which  he  sprung, 

he  says  that  his  father,  Matthias,  was  bom  in  the  tenth  year  of 

the  reign  of  Archelaus,  '  as  I  to  Matthias  in  the  first  of  the  reign 

of  Caius  Caesar.'®      The  Caius  Caesar  here  alluded  to  was  the 

tyrant  Caligula,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  37  to  a.d.  41  ;  now  if  we 

add  twenty-six,  the  age  of  Josephus  when  shipwrecked,  to  37,  the 

first  year  of  Caligula's  reign,  we  get  a.d.  63,  and  not  a.d.  62. 

If  it  had  been  62,  then  Josephus  would  have  said,  in  the  last 

year  but  one  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  viz.  a.d.  36  (he  died  in  the 

month  of  March,  a.d.  37) ;  add  to  this  twenty-six,  and  we  get 

sixty-two ;  but  seeing  Josephus  did  not  say  this,  Mr.  Sharpe  has 

no  evidence,  at  least  from  what  Josephus  relates,  to  entitle  him  to 

assert  that  a.d.  62  was  the  year  of  the  historian's  shipwreck ;  and 

it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  difierence  of  a  year  is  of  little 

consequence,  for  it  is  an  early  date  which  gives  plausibility  to  the 

hypothesis  we  are  now  considering.     We  have  thus  from  nis  own 

*  To^ou  yiverai  ^Id^ffrjiros  ivvdr^  ^ret  rrjs  *AX€^dydpas  apxvsj  ifol  *lu(Hyirov  MarOlas 
^iKtiorros  *kp\€>jLov  rh  ZtKarov,  MarBltf  $i  iyiif  r^  irpd^r^)  rjjs  rdtov  Kalat^Hts  riyt- 
iu>»las.    Vita,  1.  Opera,  torn.  iv.  Lips. 
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testimony,  as  ^Ten  in  his  Life  written  by  himself,  ascertained 
wiUi  perfect  certainty  the  exact  year  of  Josephus'  shipwreck.    Let 
us  now  try  if  that  ot  St.  Paul's  is  equally  ascertainable ;  and  to  do 
so  we  must  obtain  chronological  aata,  in  order  to  find,  first,  the 
time  when  Paul  left  Caesarea,  and  secondly,  the  length  of  time 
taken  to  go  from  Csesarea  to  Malta.     To  obtain  the  former,  we 
must  answer  a  question  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
diflScult  to  answer  in  chronology,  yiz.  When  did  Festus  succeed 
Felix  as  Governor  of  Judaea  ?     We  condder  the  summer  of  a.d. 
58,  as  the  period  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Ciesaiea ;  add  to  this  the 
two  years  whidi  are  mentioned  in  the  27th  verse  of  the  xxi?th 
chapter  of  the  Acts  (•  But  after  two  years  Porcius  Festus  came 
into  Felix'  room'),  and  we  get  a.d.  60.    Are  we  to  conclude  that 
this  is  the  year  when  Festus  succeeded  Felix  ?    We  think  that  it 
is ;  and  most  of  the  arguments  which  are  brought  forward  by 
Conybeare  and   Howson,'  and   other  writers,  to  prove  that  this 
event  could  not  have  occurred  before  or  after  this  year,  appear  to 
us  most  striking ;  and  if  we  cannot  consider  them  as  satisfactorily 
answering  the  question,  yet  they  certainly  show  that  our  present 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  is  more  in  favour  of  the  date  a.i>.  60, 
than  of  any  other.     We  say  most   of  the  arguments,  as  in  our 
opinion  there  are  some  which  cannot  but  be  consddered  weak  and 
unsatisfactory ;  for  instance,  the  argument  to  prove  that  Felix's 
recal  could  not  have  occurred  before  a.d.  60,  founded  on  the 

*  many  years'  mentioned  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  xxivth  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  proves  little,  for  it  is  a  mere  assumption  to  affirm, 
as  Conybeare  and  Howson  (vol.  ii.  p.  562)  have,  that  the  period 

*  could  not  be  less  than  five  years.'  The  arguments  founded  on 
the  change  of  the  procurators  of  Judaea,  and  on  Ihe  number  of 

1)rfiefects  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Paul's  arrival,  are,  however,  not 
iable  to  this  objection.  They  are  thus  stated  by  the  writers  just 
mentioned,  in  note  c,  vol.  ii. : — *  The  procurators  of  Judaea  were 
generally  changed  when  the  propraetors  of  Syria  were  changed. 
(See  Wieseler,  p.  97.)  Now  Quadratus  was  succeeded  by  Cor- 
bulo  in  Syria,  a.d.  60 ;  hence  we  might  naturally  expect  Felix  to 
be  recalled  in  that  year.'  *  Paul,  on  arriving  at  Rome,  was  deli- 
vered (Acts  xxviii.  16)  tw  ^rr^atrcr^gSagj^ir),  not  ToTy  arpaTOTrs^dpxms ; 
hence  there  was  a  sitiffle  praefect  in  command  of  the  praetorians  at 

'  Thrir  '  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul'  must  now  be  considered  as  the  atandard 
work  on  the  subject,  at  least  in  the  English  language.  The  hi^ory  of  St  Paul  is 
fuUy  investigated  in  these  volumes  by  scholars  of  no  mean  erudition,  assisted  by 
writers  of  celebrity  in  their  several  departments.  For  instance,  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Jordan  Hill  (whose  valuable  work  on  the  Shipwreck,  &c.,  of  St.  Paul  has  been 
translated  in  Germany),  carefully  revised  the  nautical  questions,  &c. ;  and  Mr. 
Akennan  (author  of  Numis,  lUost.,  6ic.)  has  given  the  fae-simiie  of  numy  Ancient 
coins,  most  yaluable  to  all  Biblical  scholars* 
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that  time*    But  this  was  not  the  case  after  the  death  of  Burrus,' 
who  died  not  later  than  February,  a.d.  62,  '  when  Rufus  and  Ti- 
gellius  were  made  joint  praefects.     Hence  Paul  could  not  have 
arrived  in  Rome  before  a.d.  61,  and  therefore,  Felix's  recal  (which 
was  in  the  year  before  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome)  oould  not  have  been 
after  a.d.  60.'     From  these  consid^ations  we  are  inclined  to  fix 
the  period  of  Paul's  leaving  Csesarea  at  a.d.  60,  and  not  as  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  done,  a.d.  62.     We  cannot,  however,  either  from  the 
New  Testament,  or  fro«a  profane  history  (as  we  can  in  the  case  of 
Jodephus)  assert  with  perfect  confidence  that  it  was  the  year  60 ; 
for  in  the  words  of  Neander — '  If  the  precise  time  at  which  Felix 
yms  recalled  and  Festus  received  the  government  of  the  province, 
could  be  exactly  determined,  we  should  have  an  important  chro- 
nological mark  ;  but  this  period  cannot  be  so  exactly  determined.'^ 
We  must  now  find  what  was  the  length  of  time  taken  to  go  to 
Malta.     It  is  considered  probable  that  the  end  of  summer  or  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  a.d.  60,  was   the  time  of  their  leaving 
Caesarea  ;  and  on  the  day  after  they  left,  the  vessel  touched  at 
Sidon,  sixty-seven  geographical  miles  from  Caesarea.     From  Sidon 
they  sailed  to  Myra,  about  400  miles ;  and  after  leaving  Myra  it 
was  many  days  before  they  were  '  come  over  against  Cnidus,'  not 
more  than  130  geographical  miles  from  Myra,  which  distance 
could,  with  a  favourable  wind,  have  been  accomplished  in  one 
day ;  they^  therefore,  must  have  contended  with  an  adverse  wind. 
If  we  consider  (and  Mr.  Smith  in  his  work  on  the  shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul  (p.  S6)  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was)  this  wind  to 
have  been  north-west,  then  the  beginning  of  September  was  in  all 
probaMity  the  period  when  they  reached  Cnidus  ;  for  according 
to  Pliny,  the  north-west  winds  begin  in  August,  and  continue 
forti/  days)"    They  sailed  from  Cnidus  to  the  Fair  Havens,  and 
arrived  there  when  *  the  fast  was  already  past'     The  fast  here 
mentioned  was  the  day  of  expiation,  which  was  the  10th  of  Tisri, 
answering  to  the  close  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October, 
about  the  time  of  the  autunmal  equinox,  and  was  considered  by 
the  ancients  as  it  is  now  by  the  modem  Levantine  sailors,  to  be  a 
most  dangerous  period  for  sailing.     We  conclude,  therefore,  see- 
ing St.  Luke  says  the  fast  '  was  already  past,'  that  the  middle  of 
OSfeober  is  to  be  considered  as  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  Fair 
Havens.     Having  resolved  to   sail  to   Port  Phenice,    Moosing 
thence  they  sailed  close  by  Crete ;'  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
fair  when  the  ship  was  caught  in  a  typhoon,  and  forced  to  run 

under  the  lee  of  Clauda ;  here  they  hoisted  the  boat  on  board, 

•~"  '  - — • ■ — " ■■  -  ■. . — - -  - 

8  Plau^g  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  308.    Eng.  Trans.  Bohn's  edition. 
*>  PerfliieAt  diebus  quadiugiata  quos  Etesias  vocant.    Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Smithv 
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and  undergirded  the  vessel,  '  and  so  were  driven'  in  a  direction 
W.  by  N.  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  miles  in  twenty-four  hours, 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  in  every  hour ;  after  thirteen  days  had 
elapsed  since  they  left  the  Fair  Havens,  the  sailors,  at  midnight 
of  the  fourteenth  day,  became  aware  of  Uie  vicinity  of  land,  and 
in  a  short  time  their  ship  went  to  pieces.  The  land  was  the  coast 
of  Malta,  rather  less  than  480  miles  from  Clauda  :  '  a  ship  start- 
ing late  in  the  evening  firom  Clauda,  would  by  midnight,  on  the 
fourteenth,  be  less  than  three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  St. 
Paul's  Bay.'*  Three  months  (August,  September,  October)  is 
then  to  be  considered  as  the  length  of  time  the  vessel  took  to  go 
from  Csesarea  to  Malta ;  the  winter  of  the  year  a.d.  60  is,  there- 
fore, the  period  of  St  Paul's  shipwreck. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  admitted  difference  in  the  narra- 
tives, which  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Sharpe : — 'The  only  difference 
between  the  two  accounts  is,  that  Josephus  does  not  mention  the 
stay  of  three  months  on  the  island  of  Malta  He  writes  as  if  the 
ship  were  wrecked  in  the  open  sea,  and  he  was  saved  by  being  at 
once  taken  up  into  the  second  ship.  This  very  great  disagreement 
in  the  two  narratives  we  must  set  to  the  account  of  Josephus's 
inaccuracy.'  This  is  certainly  an  omission,  but  we  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Sharpe  in  supposing  it  to  be 

*  the  only  difference '  between  the  two  narratives  ;  for  in  our  opinion 
there  are  other  omissions  which  prove  that  Josephus's  narrative 
does  not  in  the  least  resemble  St.  Luke's.  Not  only  is  there  no 
'  mention  of  the  stay  of  three  months  on  the  island  of  Malta,'  but 
there  is  not  a  word  about  the  vessel  touching  at  Sidon,  nor  about 
the  re-embarkinff  at  Myra,  nor  the  '  three  days'  sojourn  at  Syra^ 
cuse,  &c.  &c.     Are  we  to  believe  that  all  these  omissions  are  to  be 

*  set  to  the  account  of  Josephus's  inaccuracy '  ?  If  we  do,  then 
we  must  believe  that  an  observer  of  three  most  wonderful  occur- 
rences (the  preservation  of  a  whole  shipwrecked  crew  under  the 
most  appalling  circumstances,  '  the  venomous  beast '  doing  Paul 
no  harm,  and  the  miraculous  curing  of  diseases)  was  so  utterly 
callous  and  indifferent  as  to  make  no  mention  of  them  when 
writing  about  the  shipwreck.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
Josephus,  perhaps,  was  not  present  when  Paul  '  shook  off'  the 
viper  and  cured  the  sick.  This  is  probable ;  but  then  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  occurrences  so  unusual  should  not  have  been 
related  by  an  eye-witness  to  an  individual  so  intelligent  and  desirous 
of  information  as  Josephus.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  these 
things  were  unknown  to  Josephus  on  account  of  his  not  being  in 
the  island,  than  that  he  shoiild  be  so  inaccurate  as  not  to  take 

<  Smith's  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  87.    '  The  distance  from  Clauda  to  the  point 
of  Koura,  where  I  suppose  that  this  happened,  is  476*6  miles.' — ^p.  85. 
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notice  of  them,  although  shipwrecked  along  with  St.  Paul.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  omissions  are  just  those  which  we  would  expect 
to  find  in  narratives  that  relate  totally  different  events,  and  not 
in  those  where  the  writers  are  to  be  considered  as  narrating  the 
same  voyage  and  shipwreck.  We  challenge  the  supporters  of  the 
hypothesis  to  name  one  single  instance  in  which  two  accounts 
of  the  same  occurrence  (admitted  to  be  such)  differ  in  omitting 
important  and  most  wonderful  transactions  as  has  been  done  by 
Josephus.  Until  this  is  done  we  have  no  right  to  imagine  that 
Josephus's  narrative  is  inaccurate.  Scarcely  a  winter  passes 
without  two  or  three  vessels  sailing  out  of  London  being  ship- 
wrecked, the  crews  saved,  and  brought  into  the  port  for  which  they 
were  bound.  Now,  Caesarea  was  in  Syria  what  London  is  in  Great 
Britain — the  principal  seaport ;  the  very  same  thing  might,  there- 
fore, often  occur  not  only  to  the  crews  of  vessels  bound  for  Rome, 
but  also  to  other  cities.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Stephens's  '  Inci- 
dents of  Travel  in  Egypt,'  we  find  the  following : — '  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  —  December,  1835,  after  a  passage  of  five  days 
from  Malta,  I  was  perched  up  in  the  rigging  of  an  English 
schooner,  spy-glass  in  hand,  and  earnestly  looking  for  the  "land 
of  Egypt."  ....  Just  as  we  had  passed  the  last  reef,  pilots 
came  out  to  meet  us,  their  swarthy  faces,  their  turbans,  their  large 
dresses  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  their  little  boat  with  its  huge 
latteen  sail,  giving  a  strange  wildness  to  their  appearance,  &c. 

We  towed  our  pilots  in,  and  at  about  eight  o'clock  came 

to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,'  Now  in  Curzon's 
"  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,"  Chapter  I.,  we  also  find  information 
very  similar  to  the  above : — '  It  was  towards  the  end  of  July, 
1833,  that  I  took  a  passage  from  Malta  to  Alexandria  in  a  mer- 
chant vessel  called  tne  Fortuna,  &c We  touched  on  our 

way  at  Navarino  to  sell  some  potatoes  to  the  splendidly-dressed 

and  half-starved  population  of  the  Morea,  &e On  the  31st 

we  found  ourselves  approaching  the  castle  of  Alexandria,  and 
were  soon  hailed  by  some  people  in  a  curious-looking  pilot-boat 

with  a  latteen  sail,  &c Having,  by  his  directions,  been 

steered  safely  into  the  harbour,  we  cast  anchor  not  far  from  the 
shore,'  &c.  If,  when  that  period  arrives  which  a  great  modem 
historian  has  predicted,  when  the  New  Zealander  shall  stand  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  viewing  the  ruins  of  Waterloo-bridge,  a 
writer  should  reason  as  Mr.  Sharpe  has  done,  then  he  would 
helieve  that  these  two  narratives  relate  one  and  the  same  event ; 
the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the '  touching  at  Navarino  '  he  would 
*  set  to  the  account  of  '  Stephens's  '  inaccuracy,'  As  for  the  date 
^ven  by  him  (1835),  why  it  is  probable  that  it  was  1833,  for 
likely  Stephens  wrote  '  in  his  old  age,'  and  therefore  he  must  have 
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been  '  careless  of  accuracy  ;  *  at  least  this  is  as  probable  as  that 
Josephus  meant  the  year  62,  when  we  learn  from  his  writings  that 
it  was  63,  for  he  also  wrote  long  after  the  event.  In  the  case  we 
have  imagined  there  are  not  nearly  so  many  omissions  as  in  the 
narrative  of  Josephus,  consequently  the  !N  ew  Zealander  would 
have  far  better  grounds  for  his  belief  than  Mr.  Sharpe. 

The  two  last  propositions  are  thus  enunciated : — ^  The  second 
ship  he  rightly  calls  a  ship  of  Cyrene,  for  the  Alexandrian  vessel, 
in  a  &vourable  voyage,  may  have  touched  at  that  port  He  adds 
to  the  Apostolic  history  the  interesting  information  that  it  was 
through  the  Jewish  actor  Aliturus  that  he,  and  we  may  add  the 
Apostle  and  Christianity,  gained  an  introduction  into  ^^  Caesar's 
household.*'  That  Josephus  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  Paul, 
we  may  hold  for  certain.  No  Jews  bom  in  Judaea  had  the  privi* 
lege  of  Roman  citizenship ;  of  Jews  who  had  that  privilege  the 
number  was  so  small  that  it  is  not  probable  that  two  such  appeals 
to  Rome  by  Jews  from  the  province  of  Judea  should  have  been 
allowed  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  That  two  ships  carrying  such 
Hebrew  appellants  from  Judea  should  have  been  wrecked  m  the 
Adriatic,  from  both  of  which  the  passengers  should  have  been 
saved  and  landed  at  Puteoli,  and  that  within  the  space  of  three 
years,  we  may  pronounce  impossible.  So  then  the  Jewish  historian 
Josephus,  when  a  young  man,  made  the  voyage  from  Caesarea  to 
Italy  with  the  Apostle  raul,  the  Evangelist  Luke,  and  their  friend 
Aristarchus,  and  for  part  of  the  way  with  the  young  Titus.  He 
calls  the  Apostle  his  friend,  though  worldly  prudence  forbad  his 
naming  him.'  The  ship -of  Alexandria  which  had  wintered  in 
the  island  rnay  have  touched  at  the  port  of  Cyrene  ;  but,  admitting 
this,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ship  of  Cyrene  mentioned  in 
Josephus's  narrative  was  just  this  vessel  of  Alexandria,  and  none 
other  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  of  Jose- 
phus to  justify  any  one  in  imagining  that  the  ship  of  Cyrene 
belonged  to  Alexandria,  it  is  far  more  probable  to  conclude  that 
the  vessel  was  never  at  Alexandria,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  the  same  that  had  wintered  at  Malta.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  that  Josephus  would  have  called  the  ship  a  vessel  of  Cyrene 
when  he  knew  that  it  had  only  touched  at  that  port  on  its  way 
from  Alexandria.  It  is  evident  that  some  writers  rely  more  upon 
their  imagination  than  their  reasoning  powers  when  they  are  in 
want  of  arguments.  That  many  of  Caesar's  household  were  con- 
verted during  the  two  years  of  Paul's  imprisonment  is  highly 
probable,  from  what  is  stated  in  the  twenty-second  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Philippians ;  but  that '  the  Jewish  actor  Aliturus ' 
assisted  in  thus  propagating  the  new  relimon  is  nowhere  stated 
either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  in  affirming 
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that '  this  interesting  information  adds '  to  the  Apostolic  history, 
Mr.  Sharpe  is  perfectly  correct ;  and  if  his  hypothesis  be  true, 
Josephus  adds  more  than  this,  for  he  states  that  the  crew  swam 
the  whole  night  before  they  were  saved,  and  that  Paul  was  indebted 
for  his  liberty  to  Poppaea.  As  St.  Luke  is  generally  considered  to 
relate  Paul's  fourth  apostolical  journey  with  an  unusual  minuteness 
of  detail,  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  omitted  any  circumstance 
of  the  least  consequence ;  and  it  is  therefore  our  opinion  that  his 
history  of  the  voyage  and  its  results  can  receive  no  addition  from 
what  we  find  in  the  works  of  Josephus.  That '  the  learned  histo- 
rian of  Egypt '  ^  should  affirm  that '  no  Jews  bom  in  Judaea  had 
the  inivilege  of  Roman  citizenship'  is  to  us  most  unaccountable  ; 
for  Josephus  himself  was  bom  in  Judaea,  and  possessed  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  Roman  citizen :  and  not  only  were  Jews  Roman 
citizens,  like  Josephus  and  St.  Paul,  but  that  many  of  them  bom 
in  Judaea  were  of  the  equestrian  order  is  evident  from  what 
Josephus  relates  of  Floms  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  c.  xiv.,  9.°"  We  differ  also  from  Mr.  Sharpe  in  supposing 
that  two  appeals  to  Rome  by  Jews  who  had  acquired  the  Jm 
Oivitatis  would  *  not  have  been  allowed  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ; '  for 
during  the  early  years  of  Nero's  reign  the  Government  was  most 
mild  and  lenient,  the  Jews  having  complete  toleration."  When  we 
consider  that  Puteoli  was  the  principal  port  of  southern  Italy,  if 
not  the  most  important  and  sheltered  of  the  harbours  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that  it  was  the  chief  emporium  for  the 
wheat  ships  from  Alexandria,  and  being  constantly  full  of  ships 
from  the  East  and  West,  it  cannot  surely  appear  strange  that 
'within  the  space  of  three  years'  two  ships  carrying  Hebrew 
appellants  bound  for  Puteoli  should  be  shipwrecked,  and  the  pas- 
sengers saved  and  landed.  At  least  it  is  the  height  of  incredulity 
to  say  such  an  incident  is  '  impossible.'  ^  It  was,'  says  Lardner, 
(Cred.^  ^  very  common  to  send  persons  from  Judaea  to  be  tried  at 
Rome.  "*    We  must  now  conclude  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Sharpe's 

**"  ^"^i*^     ■        ^M  ■■»    iM^i^i  ^^^^.»    ■    ■  I       ■■■■■■    ^iM^i   ■  I  ^        ■     »    ^     ■    ■■-— ■      ■  ^1     I.     ■  — —  ■  ■    ■■    .^    ■*■■        ■      <mm,^mmm  ■»  ■    ■      ■     ■  ^i    .      -■ 

^  '  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  the  learned  historian  of  Egypt ;'  Bartlett's  '  Gleanings/ 
&c.,  p.  87. 

"*  %  yhp  fji,7fi^\s  irp6rtpov,  r^t  ^\wpos  irdXfjaifatv,  Apdpas  imriKov  rdyfuiros  fiaari" 
ySfffoi  vph  rov  fi-fifioTOSf  Kcd  crraupu  irpoaijKwaat,  &v  €i  kcH  rh  yivos  'lot^cubv,  vtKhJk  rh 
yoSv  a^iwfia  'PufwiHhy  Ijy,    Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.  9.  Opera,  torn.  v.  Lip. 

**  The  early  period  of  his  r^gn  had  not  expired  when  Paul  arrived  at  Rome : — 
'  In  the  early  years  of  Nero,  which  were  distinguished  for  a  mild  and  lenient 
goyemment  of  the  empire,  the  Jews  in  Rome  seem  to  have  enjoyed  complete  tole- 
ration, and  to  have  been  a  numerous,  wealthy,  and  influential  community.  Many 
of  them  were  manumitted,  and  thus  a  great  proportion  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  were 
fi'eedmen.' — Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii  pp.  378,  879.  Few  will  imagine  that 
Done  of  these  Jews  were  bom  in  the  province  of  Judsea. 

° '  The  sending  of  state  prisoners  to  Rome  from  various  part&  of  the  empire  was 
an  event  of  frequent  occurrence.  Such  groups  must  often  have  left  Cflcsarea  and 
the  other  eastern  ports  in  merchant-vessels  bound  for  the  west  '—Conybeare  and 
Howson,  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 
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Dissertation,  as  it  is  useless  to  answer  his  arguments  at  greater 
length,  for  liie  assumption  (which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  when 
animadverting  on  the  first  proposition)  on  which  they  rest,  viz., 
that  the  priests  mentioned  by  Josephus  had  '  appealed  to  Caesar,* 
is  not  in  the  least  supported,  or  even  hinted  at,  in  any  of  that  his- 
torian's works.  Facts,  and  not  assumptions,  can  alone  demand 
attention  and  consideration. 

The  arguments  of  Dr.  Alton  are  a  little  difierent  from  those  of 
Mr.  Sharpe,  and  his  assertions  are  not  nearly  so  dogmatic ;  hut, 
like  the  latter,  his  conclusions  are  drawn  from  premises  taken  for 
granted,  and  therefore  his  reasoning  is  often  mllacious.P  In  the 
27th  page  of  his  highly  interesting  book  of  travels  the  subject  is 
investigated  and  introduced  to  our  notice  in  the  following  words  : — 

*  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  mention,  that  Josephus,  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, may  have  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  St.  Paul,  as  also  did 
St.  Luke  and  their  friend  Aristarchus  (Colos.  iv.,  10)  the  Mace- 
donian of  Thessalonica,  also  a  prisoner,  and  the  young  Titus.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  eminent  historians  and  missionaries  of  the 
Gospel  times  seem  all  to  have  been  shipwrecked  on  this  beach,  if 
not  m  the  same  ship,  near  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  year.' 
Then  follows  the  passage  from  Josephus's  life.i  As  Josephus 
simply  states  that  his  ship  was  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  Adriatic, 
we  are  unable  to  conclude,  as  Dr.  Aiton  has  done,  that  the  said  ship 
seems  to  have  sank  on  or  near  some  beach  ;    but  from  the  words 

*  middle  of  the  Adriatic,'  we  are  inclined  to  imagine  that  the 
catastrophe  took  place  north-west  of  C)Tene,  and  perhaps  distant 
from  it  250  miles ;  if  it  had  been  '  near  the  same  place, '  i.  e,j  near 
the  coast  of  Malta,  surely  Josephus  would  have  mentioned  such  a 
fact ;  seeing,  however,  his  own  statement  leads  us  to  the  very 
opposite  conclusion.  Dr.  Alton's  supposition  is  certainly,  therefore, 
untenable.     The  year  of  the  shipwreck  he  considers  to  be  a.d.  63. 

*  The  reader  will  observe  the  important  fact  stated  by  Josephus, 
that  this  shipwreck  took  place  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  On 
turning  to  the  "  Ancient  Universal  History,"  vol  xiv.,  p.  272, 
note  k,  it  will  be  found  that  Josephus  was  bom  a.d.  37.  And 
again,  on  consulting  the  chronological  table  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
appended  to  Calmet's  Diet,  edited  by  Taylor,  6th  edition,  Ix)ndon, 
Holdsworth,  1837,  p.  941,  he  will  find  that  the  date  of  Paul's 
shipwreck  was  a.d.  63.  Now,  on  adding  the  historian's  age  to 
the  date  of  the  shipwreck,  viz.,  26  years,  to  the  year  in  which  he 
was  bom,  viz.,  37,  the  sum  resulting  therefrom  is  exactly  63. 
Archb.  Usher  gives  a.d.  62  as  the  date  of  St  Paul's  shipwreck ; 

P  The  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Mahomet,  and  the  Pope.  By  J.  Aiton,  D.D.,  Minis- 
ter of  Dolphinton,  N.  B.  1852.    Second  edition. 

1  Taken  from  Sharpens  translation,  word  for  word  with  two  exceptions,  and  with 
no  acknowledgment. 
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and  Pearson,  in  his  *  Annales  Paulini,'  p.  372,  gives  dates  different 
from  either.     But  Dr.  Grey,  in  his  '  Connection  of  Civil  and 
Sacred  Literature,'  voL  i.  p.  262,  corroborates  the  date  a.d.  63.' 
Dr.  Aiton  is  certainly  correct  in  fixing  on  the  year  63  as  that  of 
Josephus's  shipwreck,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  could  have 
proved  this  firom  that  historian's  own  words— authority  preferable 
to  that  of  the  '  Ancient  Universal  History.'     We  are  not,  how- 
ever, of  his  opinion  when  he  considers  the  same  date  as  that  of 
St  Paul's ;   because   in  July,  a-d.  64,  the  great  fire  at  Rome 
broke  out,  and  immediately  after  it  the  Christians  in  that  city 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  from  their  heathen  persecutors, 
as  they  were  considered  to  be  the  incendiaries.     Now,  if  St  Paul 
was  shipwrecked  in  63,  he  must  have  been  in  Rome  a.d.  64 ;  it  is 
therefore  very  unlikely  that  he  could  have  escaped  martyrdom  and 
received  indulgence  for  two  years,  the  period  he  lived  in  *  his  own 
hired  house.' '    This  argument  proves,  independent  of  others,  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  St  Paul  could  have  been  shipwrecked  in 
the  year  63 ;  even  although  in  such  authorities  as  Taylor's  chro- 
nological table  and  Dr.  Grey's  '  Connection '  we  find  tne  contrary 
maintained,  yet  their  opinion  is  not,  we  think,  sufficient  to  make 
the  investigator  ignore  such  historical  evidence.  Three  coincidences 
in  the  two  accounts  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Aiton,  who  after  stating 
them,   proceeds  to  give   and  answer   objections,  also   three  in 
number :  — '  All  the  coincidences  mentioned  in  the  two  accounts 
are  so  striking  in  their  agreement,  that  I  feel  inclined  to  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  probability.     I  have  no  desire  to  cook 
the  facts  ; '  but  let  the  reader  take  Josephus  in  one  hand,  and  the 
Acts  of  tiie  Apostles  in  the  other,  and  he  will  find  that  Paul  and 
Josephus  both  sailed  in  the  same  year  from  Caesarea  for  Rome ; 
that  they  were  both  shipwrecked  in  the  same  sea  (the  Adriatic)  in 
the  ni^ht-time ;   and  that  they  both  swam  for  their  life.     They 
both  ultimately  reached  PuteolL'     This  is  the  first  coincidence. 
Now,  we  have  taken  Josephus  in  one  hand  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  the  other,  and  we  did  not  find  that  Josephus  sailed 
from  Caesarea,  nor  that  Paul  swam  for  his  life.     On  the  contrary, 
for  all  that  we  know,  Josephus  may  have  sailed  from  Sydon,  as 
that  seaport  had  a  most  commodious  harbour,  or  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
and  not  Caesarea,  seeing  he  has  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
port  where  he  embarked.     We  also  find  that  it  is  not  stated  in 

'  '  If  his  confinement/  says  Neander,  *  at  Borne  had  been  contemporaneous  with 
the  great  confiagratioxi;  he  wonld  certainly  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  then 
excited  against  Sie  Christians.' — Plant,  vol.  L  p.  309 ;  Bohn's  trans. 

'  Perhaps  not;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  *hash'  (to  borrow  a  tech- 
nical phrase  used  in  the  art  of  gastronomy)  made  of  the  facts  by  Mr.  Sharpe  and 
Br.  Aiton,  and  '  served  up''  to  the  public,  is  anything  but  *  digestible,*  and  does 
them  little  credit. 

VOL.  VI. — NO.  XI.  N 
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the  Acts  that  St.  Paul  saved  himself  by  swimming :  such  a  thing 
may  have  occurred,  but  still  it  is  not  mentioned  where  Dr.  Aiton 
says  it  is.  To  maintain  that  he  '  escaped  safe  to  land '  on  a  broken 
piece  of  the  ship  would  be  to  contradict  the  statement  in  Jose- 
phus's  narrative,  therefore  the  learned  Doctor  chooses  the  other 
alternative,  viz.,  that  of  swimming,  although  there  is  as  much 
probability  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     Let  Dr.  Aiton  take 
Suetonius  (Tit.  c.  5)  '  in  one  hand  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  other,'  and  he  will  find  that  Titus  and  Paul  both  sailed  for 
Italy  in  a  merchant-ship  ;  that  they  both  touched  at  Rhegium,  and 
then  at  Puteoli ;  the  omission  of  the  shipwreck  by  Suetonius  is 
just  to  be  expected  in  a  narrative  '  not  pretending  to  be  at  all 
accurate  in  minute  details.'    We  have  as  good  grounds  to  imagine 
this  of  Suetonius  as  Dr.  Aiton  has  in  the  case  of  Josephus ;  in 
our  opinion,  however,  both  give  an  accurate  detail  of  events.    Is 
Dr.  Aiton  prepared  to  affirm  that  Titus  and  Paul  sailed  in  the 
same  ship  for  Rome  ?     If  he  is  not,  then  his  readers  cannot  be 
expected  to  imagine,  as  he  has  done,  reasoning  in  a  very  similar 
manner,  that  St  Paul  and  Josephus  were  shipwrecked  together. 
The  second  coincidence   is  the  mention   made  by  Josephus  of 
certain  priests,  to  obtain  whose  deliverance  he  went  to  Rome. 
*  Now,'  says  Dr.  Aiton,  *  what  better  description  could  have  been 
given  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  even  by  St  Luke  himself? '    And  what 
is  this  description  that  is  so  applicable  to  St.  Paul  ?     Josephus 
calls  the  priests  '  estimable  and  wise — ^in  their  troubles  not  wholly 
forgetful  of  reverence  towards  God,'  and  nothing  more ;  such  a 
description  is  certainly  applicable  to  all  the  Apostles,  John,  Luke, 
&a,  but  by  no  means  to  Paul  alone ;  and  if  St.  Luke  had  written 
a  description  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  we  are  con- 
vinced it  would  have  been  far  better.     Would  he  have  contented 
himself  with  simply  narrating  that  he  possessed  qualities  belon^g 
to  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  being  '  estimable  and  wise,'  and  '  pos- 
sessing  '  reverence   towards  God '  ?      Certainly   not  ;    and   in 
supposing  that  St.  Luke  could  not  give  a  better,  we  think  Dr. 
Aiton  will   find  few  to   agree   with  him.     The   third  and  last 
coincidence  is  the  setting  at  liberty  of  the  priests,  through  Alitu- 
rus's  influence  with  Poppaea,  Nero's  wife  : — '  St  Paul  is  not  only 
set  at  liberty,  but  he  gains  access  to  Caesar's  household,  and  con- 
verts some  of  them  to  Christianity ;  all,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
through  Josephus  and  Aliturus.     It  is  not  impossible  that  such 
literary  characters  as  Josephus,  Paul,  and  Luke,  might  have  been 
familiar  friends  from  an  earlier  period,  especiaily  when  the  two 
latter  were  Jews — the  one  a  native  of  Tarsus,  the  other  of  Antioch. 
Being  all  desirous  to  visit  Rome,  they  might  go  in  company; 
Josephus  being  anxious  to  procure  their  liberty.'     What  is  here 
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said  about  the  influence  of  Aliturus  is  just  Mr.  Sharpe's  opinion 
expressed  in  different  language,  and  therefore  what  we  remarked 
then  is  applicable  now,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  From  Jose- 
phus's  '  loie '  we  can  obtain  information  of  his  employments,  &c., 
from  his  boyhood.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  consulted  by  the 
high  priests  and  others  on  points  of  the  law,  and  when  about  16  he 
made  trial  of  the  several  Jewish  sects  then  existing ;  after  this  he 
lived  for  three  years  in  the  desert  with  one  Banus  ;  he  returned  at 
the  end  of  this  period  to  the  city,  and  at  19  joined  the  Pharisees. 
His  time  being  thus  occupied,  he  could  not  possibly  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  Apostles.  He  tells  us  nothing  more  at  this 
time  until  seven  years  after  this,  when  he  states  that,  when  26  years 
of  age,  he  went  to  Rome.  From  a.d.  56  to  a.d.  63  Josephus  says 
nothing  about  his  history.  Now  could  he  have  known  either  St. 
Paul  or  St.  Luke  during  this  period  ?  We  are  of  opinion  that 
he  eould  not ;  for  St.  Paul  was  engaged  from  a-d.  55  to  perhaps 
A.D.  58  in  his  third  Apostolic  journey,  when  he  visited  Galatia, 
Ephesus,  Macedonia,  Philippi,  &c.^  In  this  journey  he  was  joined 
by  Luke  (Acts  xvi.  10),  who  went  with  him  to  Philippi  (v.  16-48), 
where  he  likely  remained  till  Paul  visited  Macedonia  (ch.  xx.  3-6), 
after  which  he  seems  to  have  been  Paul's  companion  until  the 
arrival  at  Rome.  Until  we  can  show  that  Josepnus  was  in  some 
of  the  cities  or  countries  then  visited  by  Paul  and  Luke,  we 
certainly  are  not  justified  in  thinking  he  was  known  to  them.  Dr. 
Aiton  is  of  opinion  that  Luke  was  a  Jew.  Now,  if  we  compare 
Col.  iv.  10,  11,  14,  and  Acts  i.  19,  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
not  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  he  was  nothing  else  than  a 
well-iBformed  Greek,  descended  from  heathen  ancestors. 

Let  us  proceed  to  the  objections ;  to  the  last  coincidence  he  says 
there  is  an  objection :  '  One  objection  to  this  supposition  seems  to 
be,  that  Josephus,  himself  a  Jew,  would  never  have  denominated 
St.  Paul  as  a  priest,  because  he  did  not  belong  to  the  sacerdotal 
family,  being  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Another  objection,  some* 
what  mcH'e  weighty  in  my  estimation,  arises  from  the  Apostle 
having  been  shipwrecked  on  a  shore,  and  the  historian  having  been 
foundered  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.'  His  answer  to  these  two 
objections  is  as  follows  :  '  But  such  may  have  been  the  two  accounts 
of  the  same  affair,  given  by  different  writers  at  different  times,  the 
one  being  very  general,  and  not  pretending  to  be  at  all  accurate 
in  minute  details.'  He  thinks,  however,  that  in  the  facts  stated  in 
the  second  objection,  '  there  seems  to  be  more  concurrence  than  at 
first  appears.  St  Luke  tells  us,  that  in  his  ship  some  got  to  land 
by  casting  themselves  into  the  sea  and  swimming  to  the  shore. 

'  '         ' '      ■ I  1 1 1  J.  ■  I    ■  I 

*  See  Bulu^  IBod's  '  History  of  ChristUnity,'  p.  131. 
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More  still,  Paul  writing  about  one  of  his  shipwrecks,  says,  "a  day 
and  a  night  I  have  been  in  the  deep,"  ^.  e.  shipwrecked  and  sup- 
ported on  spars  or  fragments  of  the  broken  ship.    Nay,  Luke  says 
that  in  this  instance  those  who  could  not  swim  got  to  the  land, 
some  on  boards,  and  some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship.     In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible   that  Paul  may  have 
reached  the  shore  of  Malta,  either  by  swimming  or  on  a  raft ; 
and  Josephus  may  have  been  drifted  back  into  the  ocean,  and 
there  at  last  picked  up  by  a  ship  of  Cyrene  going  to  Rome.'    To 
maintain  that  Josephus  is  very  general,  and  that  he  never  pre- 
tended to  be  at  all  accurate  in  minute  details,  is  just  tantamount 
to  accusing  him  of  being  the  most  worthless  of  nistorians.    We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  omitted  a  single  occurrence 
connected  with  his  shipwreck ;   and  therefore  it  appears  to  us 
highly  censurable  to  imagine  that  he  is  very  inaccurate,  simply 
because  his  narrative  cannot,  without  this  supposition,  be  made 
otherwise  to  agree  with  St.  Luke's.      The  supposition  that  Jose- 
phus was  drifted  back  into  the  ocean  may,  however,  have  been  one 
of  those  minute  details  omitted  in  his  account,  as  it  receives  no 
support  from  the  narrative ;  for  he  most  distinctly  says  the  ship 
went  down  in  the  middle  of  the  Adriatic,  and  that  those  who 
could  swim  were  picked  up,  at  least  some  of  them,  by  another 
ship,  while  those  who  could  not,  in  all  probability  perished ;  we 
are  of  opinion  that  Josephus  was  not  drifted  back  into   the  sea, 
because  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  an  occurrence.     But  as 
only  Josephus  was  drifted  back  and  received  into  the  ship  of 
Cyrene,  how  comes  it  that  both  he  and  St.  Paul  reached  Puteoli 
at  the  same  time,  seeing  St.  Paul  was  cast  on  the  shore  of  Malta? 
Their  arrival  together  at  Puteoli  must  be  admitted,  if  we  grant 
that  Paul  gained  access  to  Caesar's  household  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Aliturus.      It  is  true  Dr.  Aiton  does  not  assert  that  they 
both  arrived  together  at  Puteoli,  he  only  says  *  they  both  ulti- 
mately reached  Puteoli ; '  but  it  is  evident  from  the  third  coinci- 
dence that  he  wishes  his  readers  to  be  of  the  above  opinion.     The 
ship  of  Cyrene  must,  therefore,  have  put  into  Malta,  and  after 
three  months  must  have  left  with  Josephus  and  his  friends,  the 
Apostles  Paul  and  Luke.     This  circumstance,  like  that  imagined 
by  Dr.  Aiton,  is  omitted  in  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  happened ;  thus,  from  Dr.  Aiton's  own  admis- 
sion that  Josephus  was  picked  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Adriatic, 
we  can  prove  the  impossibility  of  Josephus  and  St.  Paul  being 
shipwrecked  in  the  same  ship,  and  arriving  at  Puteoli  at  the  same 
period.     The  third  objection  is  thus  stated :  '  The  difference  in 
the  two  accounts  as  to  the  number  of  passengers,  the  one  given  as 
under  300,  and  the  other  about  600.     But  this  statement  of  Jose- 
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phus  is  a  proof  to  me  that  he  wrote  in  a  vague  cursory  way,  for  I 
suspect  that  no  ship  of  the  ancients  of  whatever  class,  much  less  a 
merchant  ship  with  a  large  cargo  of  wheat,  would  likely  contain 
600  men  '  (page  31).  Instead  of  this  statement  being  a  proof  of 
Josephus's  writing  '  in  a  vague  cursory  way,'  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  instance  of  his  extreme  accuracy ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  m 
naval  architecture  the  ancients  attained  a  size  quite  equal  to  that 
of  modem  times.  The  ships  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  were  equal  to 
the  old  register  tonnage  of  our  large  three-decked  ships  of  war :  "^ 
the  largest  of  the  obelisks  of  Heliopolis  was  removed  to  Rome  in  a 
Roman  ship,  which  was,  therefore,  of  a  size  not  only  capable  of 
carrying  the  obelisk,  which  weighed  1500  tons,  but  also  1138  tons 
of  pulse ;  and  every  one  knows  of  the  celebrated  ship  built  by 
Archimedes  for  King  Hiero,  who  was  obliged  to  send  it  as  a 
present  to  King  Ptolemy,  for  no  port  in  Sicily  could  contain  it. 
But  it  is  considered  that  we  get  the  best  description  of  these  ships 
from  that  given  by  Lucian,  on  the  authority  of  the  carpenter  of 
the  Isis,  the  Alexandrian  wheat  ship,  which  was  driven  by  con- 
trary winds  to  Athens:  this  ship  probably  measured  between 
eleven  and  twelve  hundred  tons.*  It  is  impossible  to  evade  the 
testimony  to  the  great  size  of  ancient  ships.  Mr.  Smith,  an 
authority  on  this  subject,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Ships  of  the 
Ancients  (shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  147),  makes  the  following 
remark  : — '  With  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  ships  of  the  an- 
cients, some  of  them  must  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  largest  mer- 
chantmen of  the  present  day.'  And  another  authority  is  still  more 
explicit :  *  There  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose  the  old 
trading  vessels  of  the  Mediterranean  to  be  much  smaller  than  our 
own.  The  burthen  of  many  ancient  merchantmen  may  have  been 
from  500  to  1000  tons.'  y  From  these  facts  we  conclude  that  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  many  of  the  ancient  merchant  ships  often  sailed 
with  600  men  and  a  large  cargo. 

It  is  evident  that  both  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Dr.  Alton  have  all 
along  taken  for  granted  that  Josephus  was  in  the  same  ship  with 
the  priests ;  but  was  this  the  case  ?  Have  we  any  authority  from 
his  works  that  might  lead  any  one  to  believe  this  ?     These  ques- 

"  One  of  them  *was  312  feet  long  and  45  feet  broad,  with  a  mast  120  feet  high/ 
and  another  of  his  sea-going  ships,  *  which  was  280  cubits  or  420  feet  long,  38 
cubits  or  57  feet  broad,  and  48  cubits  or  72  feet  high  (mustering  4,600  rowers,  400 
sailors,  and  3,000  soldiers),  must  have  measured  about  6,600  old  register  tons.' — 
Christophers*  *  Improvements  in  Naval  Architecture,*  p.  99.  1851.  Lond. 

*  Smith's  *  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,*  pp.  147,  150.  A  vessel  of  the  period  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  being  perhaps  thirteen  centuries  old,  was  raised  from  the  bottom 
of  a  lake :  it  was  found  that  the  seams  were  caulked  with  linen,  and  that  the  nails 
were  copper  I 

'  Conybeare  and  Howson's  *  Life,  &c.,  of  St.  Paul,'  PP.  312, 813. 
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tions  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth  must  answer  in  the  negative ; 
for  Josephus,  in  the  passage  which  contains  an  account  of  big 
shipwreck,  relates  not  om^  but  two  distinct  occurrences,  viz.,  that 
when  Felix  was  governor  of  Judsea,  some  of  his  friends,  Jewish 
priests,  were  sent  bound  to  Rome ;  and  that  when  he  was  26  years 
of  age  he  embarked  for  Rome,  in  order  to  try,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  their  deliverance.     We  have  moat  undoubtedly  proved  that 
A.D.  63,  Josephus  must  have  left  Judaea.     Now  the  question  is, 
who  was  governor  of  this  province  in  the  year  63  ?     That  it  was 
not  Felix,  we  think  can  be  proved  from  the  fact  related  by  Jose- 
phus (Arch.  XX.  8,  9),  that  when  he  gave  up  the  procuratorship, 
and  was  accused  at  Rome,  Felix  escaped  punishment  through  the 
intercession  of  his  brother  Pallis,  who  had  great  influence  with 
Nero.     Tacitus  relates  (Ana  14-65 ')  that  in  62  this  Pallis  was 
poisoned,  therefore,  after  this  year,  Felix  could  not  possibly  have 
been  governor  of  Judaea.     Such  being  the  case,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  in  63  Festiis  was  governor  of  that  province  (we  nave 
shown  that  a.b.  60  was  most  likely  the  year  he  succeeded  Felix) ; 
at  least,  it  is  certain  it  was  not  Felix,  and  consequently  it  would  be 
absurd  to  maintain   that  Josephus,  in  the  year  63,  oould  have 
sailed  with  persons  sent  to  Rome  when  Felix  was  governor. 

Many  are  the  strange  and  wild  hypotheses  which  have  been 
maintained  and  defended  by  not  a  few  of  the  world's  brightest 
intellects.  Buffon  supposed  the  planets,  including  the  earth,  to  be 
particles  struck  off  by  a  comet  from  the  sun,  about  96,000  years 
ago,  and  that  being  hurled  into  space  they  acquired,  firom  their 
rotatory  motion,  a  spherical  form ;  the  intense  heat  cooled  and 
became  solid  by  degrees.  Descartes  imagined  that  our  earth  was 
originally  composed  of  the  pure  element  of  fire,  and  that  the  less 
subtile  parts  gradually  collected  and  formed  thick  masses,  which 
at  length  covered  the  entire  planet:  he  also  thought  he  had 
good  grounds  to  believe  that  instinct  was  feimply  the  result  of 
mechanical  arrangement,  and  consequently  that  animals  are  mere 
machines.  Burnet  considered  the  earth  to  have  been  originally  a 
fluid  mass,  the  component  parts  being  arranged  according  to  their 
gravity.  Hutton  maintained  that  the  present  world,  being  made 
up  of  the  fragments  of  those  which  preceded  it,  we  must  expect 
from  the  bottom  of  the  present  ocean  the  formation  of  a  new  earth. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  asserted  that  the  ourang  outang  was  the  serpent 
which  beguiled  Eve.  Hutchinson  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  his 
favourite  theory,  that  philosophy  as  well  as  religion  could  be 
learned  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.      But  sure  we  are  that  none  of 

■  Neander  says  of  this  passage : — *  This  enables  us  to  fix  the  extreme  termimns  a 
quo  of  the  recal  of  Felix.* — Plantings  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
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these  hypotheses  are  so  deficient  of  anything  like  probability  to 
recommend  them,  as  the  one  we  have  just  considered,  viz.  that 
Josephus  was  shipwrecked  along  with  St  Paul  J  We  have  con- 
sidered this  hypothesis  with  the  greatest  care,  and  given  it  that 
attention  which  it  by  no  means  deserves ;  and  this  we  would  not 
have  done  had  it  not  been  defended  by  those  who,  as  clergymen, 
must  know  that  what  they  consider  illustrative  of  Scripture,  is 
generally  more  favourably  received  by  the  majority  of  readers, 
than  when  maintained  and  published  by  laymen.  The  state  of 
biblical  criticism  in  Great  Britain  demands  that  all  such  should 
deeply  consider  and  re-consider  what  they  think  can  illustrate 
Holy  Writ  before  publishing  their  opinions.  If  this  is  not  done, 
then  will  the  giant  critics  of  Germany  proudly  boast  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  are  unequalled  and  unrivalled  in  biblical  criticism. 
The  land  that  has  produced  a  Lardner,  a  Davidson,  and  a  Kitto, 
will  not,  we  are  certain,  encourage  those  who  have  thus  attempted 
to  lower  the  reputation  in  biblical  science  which  it  has  already 
obtained,  both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  America.  We 
therefore  call  upon  Dr.  Aiton  and  Mr.  Bartlett  to  leave  out  all 
remarks  which  they  have  made  or  inserted  concerning  the  ship- 
wreck of  Josephus  and  St.  Paul,  in  new  editions  of  their  respective 
works,  unless  they  are  able  to  bring  forward  niore  facts  and  fewer 
suppositions  in  support  of  them.  P.  S. 


THE   GOSPEL   PREACHED   BY  CHRIST. 

There  were  two  purposes  held  in  view  when  Jehovah  visited 
mankind  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  Not  only  to  make  atonement, 
and  so  prevent  the  evil  consequences  of  human  sins ;  but  also  to 
proclaim  that  we  are  acceptable  with  God,  and  to  induce  us  to 
approach  Him.  This  acceptability,  let  us  remember,  is  due  to 
nothing  else  than  to  the  great  transaction  on  Mount  Calvary  ;  the 
benefits  of  which  were  designed  for  every  descendant  of  Adam ; 
for  all  who  have  lived,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  yet  to  be  bom ; 
for  the  most  polluted  criminal,  equally  as  for  the  purest  saint. 
For,  He  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Rev.  xiii.  8), 
and  His  death  was  for  all  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15). 

The  offer  of  restoration  was,  therefore,  unlimited,  and  fiilly  com- 
prehensive, and  yet,  the  human  will  has  acquired  such  a  de- 
gree of  obliquity,  that  men  refuse  to  seek  for  that  which  they 
are  assured  tbey  shall  find.  And  in  whatever  manner  we  try  to 
account  for  this  perversity,  the  truth  remains  unaffected — that  we 
cannot  find,  unless  we  seek.     The  atonement  does  not  avail  us 
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if  we  are  not  so  influenced  by  it,  as  to  torn  and  feel  God's  spirit 
within  us. 

It  is  because  this  influence  is  brought  eflfectively  to  bear  upon 
Christians,* that  their  position  and  prospects  are  more  excellent 
than  those  of  the  heathen.  The  darkened  idol-worshipper  and 
the  misdirected  infidel — ^if  any  happiness  be  in  store  for  them — can 
attain  it  by  no  other  means  than  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  God-man. 
And  we  shall  be  saved  by  nothing  else ;  for  there  is  none  other 
name  under  Heaven  given  amon^  men.  But,  then,  which  is  the 
more  likely  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  in  answer  to  his  prayers ; 
i,  e,  to  become  spiritually  connected  with  God ;  the  man  whose 
tendencies  lead  him  to  regard  the  Deity  as  a  malignant  Being, 
taking  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinner ;  or  he  who  really 
apprehends  and  fully  appreciates  the  wonderful  announcement, 
that  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  up  His  Son  to  die  for  it  ? 

In  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  the  Israelite  stood 
midway  between  the  Christian  and  the  heathen.  Below  the  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus ;  inasmuch  as  the  mode  of  reconciliation  had  not 
been  revealed  to  him  ;  but  far  above  the  Gentile ;  for  an  assur- 
ance had  been  conveyed  to  him  that  God  would  in  some  way  re- 
deem His  people.  The  prae-Christian  saints  trusted  in  the  Lord, 
and  sought  His  grace,  because  they  were  certified  that  He  would 
afford  both  pardon  and  help.  But  no  man,  who  was  ignorant  of 
all  the  love  displayed  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  could  have  been 
so  affected  by  Goa's  auter  revelations  as  we  are.  And  we  have 
the  Saviour's  own  authority  for  saying,  that  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  are  greater  than  the  greatest  who  preceded 
Christ  (Matt.  xi.  11).  We  have  seen  and  heard  those  things 
which  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  of  old  desired  to  know. 
The  least-gitted  Christian  who  listens  to  God's  invitation,  '  Come 
to  me,  for  I  have  given  my  well-beloved  Son  to  die  for  you,'  is 
more  privileged  and  more  blessed  than  were  Abraham,  or  Moses, 
or  David. 

But,  then,  the  more  deeply  we  penetrate  the  meaning  of  the 
Atonement,  and  the  more  thankful  we  feel  for  its  announcement, 
we  experience  the  greater  surprise  as  we  read  the  narrative  of  the 
Redeemer's  ministry,  by  discovering  that  He  seemed  to  keep 
back  this  full  Gospel^  when  first  He  began  to  preach  that  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand.  Indeed,  it  is  manifest  that,  for 
some  time.  He  spoke  so  reservedly  of  His  approaching  sufferings, 
upon  which  this/wK  Gospel  altogether  depended;  that  when,  at 
last.  He  did  openly  predict  His  death,  the  most  intimate  of  the 
disciples  were  confiised  and  offended.  And,  when  the  event 
proved  the  reality  of  His  prediction,  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
the  catastrophe ;  because  it  found  them  quite  unprepared  for  it. 
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Although,  therefore,  the  apostles  acknowledged  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  the  Living  God ;  although  they  never  hesitated  in  believing 
Him  to  be  both  Lord  and  Christ ;  yet  their  misconceptions  and 
offences,  in  the  matter  of  his  afflictions,  seemed  to  origmate  from 
His  own  forbearance ;  for  He  did  not,  when  first  they  joined  Him, 
declare  that  His  death  was  to  save  the  world. 

The  difficulty  which  rises  before  us  when  we  see  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  refrained  from  preaching  a  Gospel  which  was  based  upon 
these  grounds  will  vanish,  if  we  recollect  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  prove  the  existence  of  human  sinfulness,  which  ren- 
dered the  death  necessary.  Men  would  never  embrace  the  offer 
of  escape  from  the  dread  effect  of  sins,  until  they  had  been  con- 
vinced that  these  sins  had  impeded,  and  were  still  impeding,  the 
restoration  to  happiness.  When,  therefore,  He  came  to  His  own 
— ^not  preaching  of  death,  but  offering  to  bless  and  to  save  them, 
if  only  they  would  receive  Him ;  and  when  they  could  not  recog- 
nise Him,  because  sin  had  blinded  their  eyes ;  how  incontestably 
was  their  sinfulness  manifested,  when  they  declared  themselves 
unable  to  have  any  Saviour,  except  one  who  should  die. 

Had  men  been  holy,  or  had  they  even  been  able  to  sanctify 
themselves,  no  doubt  Christ  would  have  come  in  the  form  of  an 
angel  of  light ;  as  He  once  used  to  visit  Adam  in  Paradise.  He 
would  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  His  ways, 
and  augmenting  their  bliss.  They,  moreover,  would  have  readily 
acknowledged  Him.     But  such  communion  as  this  was  simply  im- 

Eossible,  while  sin  was  dominant ;  and  the  original  cause  which 
ad  removed  the  human  race  fitjm  the  privilege  of  seeing,  and 
conversing  with,  the  glorious  Jehovah,  was  this  very  sin,  as  yet 
unremedied.  Man's  perception  of  the  Divine  was  dimmed  by  his 
alienation  from  the  source  of  good ;  so  that  he  was  not  himself 
altogether  conscious  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  And,  if  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  revive  this  consciousness,  can  we  con- 
ceive a  more  forcible  means  of  signifying  the  godless  condition  of 
the  world,  than  by  offering  salvation  through  the  only  kind  of 
medium  that  man  could  receive  it,  namely,  in  an  unglorious  form, 
and  then  permitting  him  to  refuse  such  a  salvation,  until  his  own 
wickedness  had  proved  how  needful  it  was. 

It  is  true  that  the  rejection  of  Jesus  was  required,  in  order  to 
produce  the  Atonement.  But,  then,  if  He  had  not  been  rejected, 
men  would  not  have  needed  any  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  for  men 
must  have  been  sinless  if  they  had  received  Him.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  had  been  definitely  announced,  from  the  first,  that 
Christ  would  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  can  we  doubt — ^knowing 
the  prevalent  tendency  to  explain  away  the  sinfulness  of  sin — that 
the  thought  would  have  suggested  itself,  how  well  we  could  have 
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done  without  so  tremendous  a  price  to  be  paid  for  our  redemptioiL 
Whereas,  since  He  oflFered  happiness  to  men,  if  only  they  would 
accept  it ;  and  since  the  event  proved  that  they  would  not ;  where 
can  we  find  the  smallest  palliation  for  sin,  as  not  only  for  its  sake 
did  God  permit  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  on  its  account  men 
refused  salvation,  unless  these  sufferings  were  endured.^ 

Our  Lord  expressed  this  deep  truth  at  the  termination  of  his 
career  of  humility,  when,  explaining  to  His  sorrowing  disciples 
why  He  must  suffer,  He  told  them — *  It  is  expedient  for  you  that 
I  go  away ;  for,  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comiorter  will  not  come 
unto  you ;  but,  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him  unto  you.  And»  when 
He  is  come.  He  will  convince  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  be- 
lieve not  on  me  (John  xvi.  7,  8,  9).  Had  they  believed  on  Him, 
He  need  not  have  departed.  But,  inasmuch  as  Christ's  death 
proved  that  they  did  not  believe  on  Him,  it  also  testified  to  their 
exceeding  sinfulness,  of  which  it  was  expedient  that  they  should 
be  convinced 

We  may  not,  therefore,  remain  in  our  surprise  that  the  Re- 
deemer, before  He  was  rejected,  that  is  before  human  sinfulness 
was  made  palpable,  gave  no  explicit  declaration  of  an  atonement 
by  death,  and  was  content  to  signify  the  necessity  of  man's  spi- 
ritual conversion  to  God.  He  preached  the  same  great  truth 
which  the  prophets  had  taught, — that  holiness  or  happiness  are 
absolutely  unattainable  by  those  in  whom  God's  spirit  has  no 
influence,  even  while  He  did  not  explain  how  the  perversity  of 
human  sin  was  to  be  overcome  farther  than  by  drawing  at- 
tention to  Himself  as  the  agent  for  accomplishing  so  marvellous  a 
recovery. 

At  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  then,  He  declared  two 
great  truths  :  1st,  That  we  must  become  spiritually,  and  not  out- 
wardly, joined  to  God ;  and,  2ndly,  That  He  was  Himself  the 
only  visible  medium  of  communication  between  God  and  man ; 
that  He  was,  in  fact,  the  appearance  of  Divinity,  for  which  the 
human  family  was  yearning.  St  John,  whose  narrative  contains 
more  of  Christ's  discourses  concerning  Himself,  than  we  find  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  other  Evangelists,  has  two  remarkable  chap- 
ters, wherein  both  these  grand  doctrines  are  brought  promi- 
nently and  co-ordinately  forward.  In  the  third  chapter,  the  Lord 
tells  Nicodemus  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  spiritual  birth ;  and 
in  the  fifth.  He  says  that  all  men  should  honour  Him  as  they 
honoured  the  Father. 

It  was  after  the  manifestation  of  His  glory  in  certain  mirades 
■  ■  ■ ,  ■  ■  ,  ,"  . 

^  Christ  died  hy^  as  weU  as  for,  human  sins;  aud  thus  His  afflictions,  like  other 
ev^ls,  were  caused,  not  by  God,  but  by  men. 
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that  the  notice  of  the  higher  classes  in  Jerusalem  began  to  be 
attracted  towards  Him.  Among  the  Pharisees,  although  the  sect 
was  in  gross  error,  there  were  some  of  a  more  genuine  faith,  and  of 
nobler  aspirations.  One  such,  named  Nicodemus,  a  member  of 
the  national  Council,  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  afraid  of  openly 
acknowledging  the  Nazarene  to  be  a  Divine  Teacher,  even  while 

Eersuaded  that  He  was  so.  He  came  for  instruction ;  for  he  had 
eard  of  the  stress  laid  by  the  Galilean  prophet  upon  inner  junc- 
tion with  God.  The  philosophers  of  his  party  had  lost  sight  of 
the  truth  that  godliness  without  God  was  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and  supposed  that  man  might  perform  good  works  of  his  own  in- 
dependent will.  The  grace  of  God  in  human  hearts  formed  no 
important  part  of  Pharisaic  Judaism.  Nicodemus  seems  never  to 
have  entertained  the  belief  that  sinful  actions  cannot  cease  be- 
fore sin,  or  spiritual  separation  from  the  Holy  Ghost  be  abolished. 
Nicodemus  knew  that  Jesus  insisted  on  the  need  of  spiritual 
renewal ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  aware  that  when  He  said  '  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God ' 
(Job.  iii.  3),  He  was  not  referring  to  the  outer  admission  into 
'privilege^  but  to  the  inner  admission  into  God.  He  knew,  as  a 
master  of  Israel  should  know,  that  in  baptism  men  are  indeed 
regenerated  and  brought  near  to  God ;  and  he,  as  well  as  the 
other  Pharisees,  would  have  consented  to  John's  baptism  ;  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  inner  repentance  demanded  from  candidates 
for  that  baptism.  But  the  being  bom  again  of  the  Spirit — the 
change  of  affections  and  inclinations— was  new  and  startling  to 
those  who  mistook  good  conduct  for  holiness  of  heart 

Man  must  cease  to  be  independent  before  he  can  be  good.  A 
new  birth  ;  a  new  heart ;  a  new  creation  ;  are  but  feeble  terms, 
after  all,  to  express  the  change  from  a  disconnected  will,  to  one 
relying  on  the  source  of  all  goodness. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  bom  of  water,  to  become  good  Chris- 
tians ;  and  merely  to  ktww  God's  will.  It  is  necessary  also  to  be 
bom  of  the  Spirit ;  to  become  good  spiritual  creatures ;  and  to 
hive  God's  will.  Such  a  change,  our  Lord  declared,  is  above 
human  investigation.  No  one  can  say :  Thus  and  then  was  I 
renewed.  But  as  we  know  the  presence  of  the  wind,  only  when 
we  hear  its  sound;  so  we  are  certified  of  the  renewal  by  the 
Spirit,  when  we  discover  its  blessed  effects. 

This  doctrine  the  Redeemer  called  earthly;  it  was  what  a 
master  in  Israel  ought  to  have  understood,  apart  from  any  revela- 
tion from  Heaven.  For  it  is  grounded  upon  our  natural  con- 
sciousness. It  would  have  been  perfectly  true,  though  Christ  had 
never  descended.  It  is  an  eternal  and  necessary  thing ;  not  first 
announced  in  Christianity  ;  but  recalled  and  revived  by  it. 
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The  Heavenly  thin^ — those  which  Christ  came  to  reveal — 
were  the  lifting  up  of  Himself,  like  the  serpent  raised  by  Moses 
in  the  wilderness,  for  the  stricken  to  gaze  on,  and  be  restored. 
But,  as  with  the  forefathers  of  the  nation,  who  lived,  when  they 
cast  their  eves  upwards  to  the  brazen  emblem,  but  who  died, 
unless  they  Mt  their  helpless  state  ;  so  it  would  be  of  no  profit  for 
Christ  to  DC  exhibited  as  the  means  of  salvation,  before  men  knew 
that  they  really  wanted  a  Saviour.  It  would  be  altogether  fruit- 
less for  the  atonement  to  be  preached,  until  men  should  be 
enabled  to  recognize  their  natural  alienation  from  God.  It  was 
not  time  for  learning  the  mode  of  reconciliation  through  Him  who 
could  give  everlasting  life,  until  men  should  openly  manifest  their 
own  condemnation ;  that,  even  when  light  came  mto  the  world, 
they  loved  the  darkness  better,  and  strove  to  extinguish  that  light. 
When  this  should  prove  beyond  all  question,  that  essential  godless- 
ness  was  the  fault  of  humanity,  that  called  for  a  reconciling  Me- 
diator ;  and  when  the  knowledge  of  the  earthly  things  had  thus 
prepared  for  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly,  then  could  men 
Delieve  these  heavenly  facts  ;  and  the  Son  of  Man  would  be  lifted 
up,  that  we  might  be  delivered. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  He  discoursed  of  godliness  as  flowing  only 
from  the  action  of  God  upon  the  will  and  affections ;  and  He 
spoke  of  Himself  as  the  appointed  Mediator  for  bringing  men  to 
God.  The  Son  had  come,  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be 
saved  (Joh.  iii.  17).  Whosoever,  said  He  to  the  Samaritan 
woman,  at  the  well  of  Sychar,  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  never  thirst  (that  is,  I  can  satisfy  all  his  wants), 
and  this  water  shall  spring  up  into  everlasting  life  (John  iv.  14). 
But,  while  He  so  distmctly  declared  that  no  man  could  approach 
the  Father,  except  through  this  Mediator,  and  that  He  alone  was 
the  bread  of  life.  He  yet  abstained  from  explaining  at  this  early 
period  of  His  ministry,  the  mode  in  which  the  mediation  was  to  be 
effected. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  whenever  He  alluded  to  the  atonement, 
it  was  to  something  future,  and  to  be  hereafter  revealed.  Nico- 
demus,  at  that  time,  would  have  been  unable  to  comprehend  the 
heavenly  things,  which  we  know,  because  he  had  not  yet  learned 
the  earthly  things  which  have  been  shown  to  us.  And  our  Lord 
gave  no  answer  to  the  Samaritan  woman  when  she  entreated  Him 
to  give  her  the  promised  water ;  but  He  spoke  of  a  coming  season, 
when  the  tme  worshipper  should  worship  Him  in  Spirit;  Le, 
when  men  truly  apprehending  divine  things,  should  recognise  the 
need  of  this  spiritual  approach  to  God :  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  ffim.  He  did  not  then  say  how  men  were  to  be  induced 
to  render  this  spiritual  worship.     At   another   time   He   again 
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referred  to  the  coming  hour^  when  the  dead  should  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God  ;  should  know  what  kind  of  life  he  conferred ; 
the  spiritually  lifeless  should  learn  whence  and  how  this  life  was 
to  originate.  And  when  this  coming  hour  should  thus  reveal  the 
mode  of  reconciliation,  those  who  heard  should  live  (John  v.  25). 

It  is  tolerably  manifest  that  Christ's  refusal  to  tell  how  the 
heavenly  things  were  to  be  revealed,  was  the  great  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  Jews.  Show  us  a  sign  from  heaven,  they 
said,  and  when,  even  at  a  very  early  season  of  His  ministiy.  He 
entered  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  where  He  had  often  before 
read  and  preached  (Luke  iv.  16)  ;  it  was  because  He  declined 
giving  to  His  fellow  townsmen  the  signs  they  required,  that  they 
thrust  him  out. 

Or,  at  a  later  period,  after  He  had  fed  the  five  thousand,  and 
had  declared  Himself  to  be  the  bread  that  cometh  down  from 
Heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world ;  the  men  urged  Him  (as 
the  Samaritan  woman  before  had  done),  '  Lord  evermore  give  us 
this  bread.'  But  He  answered  that  only  those  who  believed  on 
Him  should  be  able  to  eat  this  bread,  and  enjoy  this  life.  The 
life,  therefore,  was  unattainable  by  those  who  would  not  first  try 
to  understand  what  Christ  was.  We  still,  then,  mark  the  Lord's 
reserve  on  the  subject  of  the  mode  in  which  He  would  eflFect  the 
living  again  of  the  dead ;  though  now  we  also  see  that  as  the 
formal  rejection  of  Him  had  begun ;  so  also  did  He,  somewhat 
less  obscurely  intimate  the  need  of  His  death.  Hitherto  He  had 
only  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up.  Now  He 
affirmed  more  plainly  that  He  would  give  His  flesh  for  the  life  of 
the  world. 

Nevertheless,  even  at  this  epoch,  when  the  rejection  was  only 
he^nning,  the  announcement  of  the  death  was  still  veiled.  It 
was  not  till  the  very  last  that  He  spake  that  saying  openly^  and 
His  nearest  friends  were  shocked  and  dismayed  by  it  They  were 
meu,  and  therefore  sinners.  They  did  not  understand  how  the 
general  sinfiilness  both  rendered  the  death  necessary,  and  would 
uring  it  about.  They  had  not  yet  believed  when  Christ  told  them 
of  the  earthly  things ;  they  could  not  therefore  yet  believe,  if  He 
had  told  them  of  the  heavenly. 

These  earthly  things  without  the  heavenly, — the  earlier  Gospel 
without  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, — the  need  of  spiritual 
life, — ^were  taught  by  our  Lord  in  His  sermon  on  the  mount. 

The  virtues  which  He  declared  were  peculiarly  blessed,  were 
those  that  had  reference  to  a  spiritual  walk  with  God.  The 
craving  after  God  was  to  be  satisfied  (Matt.  v.  6).  Only  those  of 
inner  purity  would  be  capable  of  seeing  divinity  (v.  8).  The 
righteousness  of  His  disciples  was  to  exceed  the  righteousness  of 
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the  Scribes  and  Pharisees;  not  that  Christians  were  to  surpass 
Rabbis,  in  the  same  righteousness,  but  that  the  inner  holiness 
which  He  recommended  was  to  be  of  a  superior  kind  to  the  outside 
holiness  of  the  Jewish  doctors. 

That  this  was  our  Lord's  meaning,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
He  proceeded  immediately  to  point  out  some  of  God's  command- 
ments,  where  the  Pharisaic  rule  of  virtue,  regarding  only  what 
was  done^  was  less  perfect  than  His  rule,  which  regarded  what  was 
felt.  Not  alone  he  who  took  life,  but  he  also  who  harboured  the 
same  feelings  as  the  murderer,  violates  the  sixth  commandment 
The  man  oi  unclean  soul  was  on  the  same  level  with  the  man  of 
unclean  body.  He  who  meant  profanity  was  as  guilty  as  he  who 
uttered  it.  And,  again,  in  the  duties  of  fasting  and  prayer,  His 
disciples  were  to  consider,  not  the  mere  actions — ^not  the  rent 
clothes,  or  the  disfigured  head,  or  the  studied  attitude, — but  the 
mortifying  of  the  corrupt  affections,  and  the  secret  communing 
with  God. 

And  this  essential  doctrine,  the  necessity  of  inner  holiness,  was 
frequently  reiterated.  '  Whatsoever  thing  from  without  entereth 
into  the  man  cannot  defile  him,  because  it  entereth  not  into  his 
heart,'  has  no  concern  with  his  soul ;  '  but  that  which  cometh  out 
of  the  man,  from  within,  out  of  the  heart,  this  defileth  the  man.' 

When  we  look  upon  this  doctrine  in  a  full  light,  and  compare 
it  with  the  fact  that  nothing  is  good  but  what  proceeds  from  God ; 
then  we  see  the  necessary  consequence  of  it ;  that  otur  sure  and 
only  path  is  to  ascertain  if  our  spirits  are  spiritually  joined,  con- 
nected with  God ;  or,  in  our  Lord's  own  language,  if  we  are  bom 
of  the  spirit.  This  change  which  is  to  come  upon  us,  is  called  a 
new  birth,  evidently  for  this  reason,  that  we  then  depend  upon 
God  in  a  different  way  to  that  in  which  other  existences  are  con- 
nected with  Him. 

Pharisaism,  which  is  the  extravagant  expression  of  the  opposite 
doctrine  to  all  this,  was  grounded  on  the  assumption  of  man  s  in- 
dependence. It  taught  that  God's  office  was  only  to  command 
goodness ;  it  altogether  forgot  that,  if  we  merely  try  to  obey  God, 
without  being  spiritually  attracted  to  Him,  we  cannot  succeed ; 
for  we  cannot  do  good  until  we  become  spiritual  effects  from  Him. 
It  was,  doubtless,  on  this  account,  that  our  Lord  pointed  to  chil- 
dren as  the  types  of  Christians.  Since  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ideas  we  can  form  of  children,  as  distinguished  from  men,  is  that 
they  are  not  independent  Children  are  unable  to  walk  alone,  or 
lean  upon  their  own  strength.  So  must  we  be  unwilling  to  rely 
upon  ourselves,  but  on  God's  grace  actuathig  us. 

Under  this  light,  moreover,  we  understand  why  such  stress  is 
laid  upon  prayer,  r^arded  not  as  the  utterance  ot  certain  words, 
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but  as  the  putting  of  ourselves  into  communion  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  communion,  when  perfected,  is  the  attainment  of  sinlessness. 
Prayer  is  our  own  effort  to  strengthen  the  bond.  It  is  also  in  this 
higher  idea  of  prayer,  that  we  are  urged  to  be  always  praying 
(1  Thes.  V.  17)  ;  not,  of  course,  always  on  our  knees,  and  saying 
prayers,  but  ever  striving  to  find  and  fix  God's  spiritual  influence 
on  our  hearts. 

This  was  still,  as  we  have  seen,  so  far  an  earthly  doctrine,  that 
it  did  not  require  a  revelation  from  heaven  to  make  it  known. 
The  heathen,  the  Jew,  and  the  Christian  alike,  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied of  its  truth,  however  differently  they  may  be  affected  by  it. 

The  atonement  itself — ^the  heavenly  thing — ^was  not  fully  re- 
vealed till  after  it  had  taken  place.  And  yet  Christ  did  preach  a 
gospel,  or  good  news  ;  for  He  declared  that  He  was  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  The  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  therefore, 
occupied  a  superior  position  to  that  held  by  the  ancient  Jews. 
They  were  not  only  promised  an  exhibition  of  divine  mercy 
and  power,  but  were  told  that  He  stood  among  them  \  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  And  yet  the 
attestation  of  His  divinity  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  men  who 
had  forgotten  that  the  mode  of  God's  revelation  was  necessarily 
affected  by  their  sins,  necessarily  obscure  and  difficult 

These  contemporaries,  even  John  and  Peter,  even  though 
blessed  with  familiar  intercourse  with  Him,  had  not,  during  His 
ministry,  so  fiill  a  gospel  as  we  have,  for  it  wanted  the  chief  page 
in  ours,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Incarnate  God. 

We  have  a  better  assurance  that  God  loves  us,  and  is  ready  to 
receive  us;  because  we  have  learned,  not  only  that  He  sent 
Christ  to  save  us,  which  they  knew ;  but  that  He  gave  Him  up  to 
ii^  for  us,  which  they,  at  best,  could  only  surmise.  We  know 
that  our  sins  were  so  great  as  to  bring  Him  to  the  cursed  tree ; 
they  thought  their  sins  not  so  bad,  but  the  crown  might  be  won 
without  the  cross.  And  it  is  in  the  conviction  of  our  innate  de- 
pravity, and  of  our  consequently  urgent  need  of  cleansing,  that 
our  ffospel  is  better  than  theirs. 

W.  H.  J. 
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JOHN    DE   WYCLIFFE-* 

A  DEBT  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  from  all  true-hearted 
English  Protestants,  for  his  zealous  and  successful  labours  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Wycliffe.     The  name  of  that  venerable 
reformer  has  indeed  become  a  household  word,  around  which  are 
grouped  the  ideas  of  the  Bible  and  Christian  liberty,  without  any 
clear  and  well-defined  perception  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  dii 
That  he  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue  ;   that  he 
died  in  his  bed  after  a  long  conflict  with  those  who  would  gladly 
have  made  him  a  martyr ;   and  that  his  mouldering  bones  were 
afterwards  disinterred,  to  undergo  the  fate  which  his  living  flesh 
had  escaped — these  are  events  known  to  all  who  take  the  least 
interest  in  the  past  religious  movements  of  our  country.     But  the 
exact  place  occupied  by  this  remarkable  man  in  the  age  to  which 
he  belonged,  it  was  reserved  to  Dr.  Vaughan  to  indicate.     He 
has  collected  together  all  that  can  be  found  to  make  a  full-length 
portrait  of  his  subject,  as  he  lived  and  spoke  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.    By  him  the  '  airy  nothings'  which  floated  on  tradition,  have 
been  subjected  to  a  just  criticism,  so  as  to  secure  for  all  that  are 
worthy  of  the  honour,  '  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  this  Biography  of  Wycliffe  was  ela- 
borated with  a  care  which  made  it  an  authority,  and  from  that 
time  it  has  been  so  quoted  everywhere.  But  witn  the  ripened  ex- 
perience and  improved  taste  of  that  long  period,  tlie  artist  has 
brought  his  picture  again  to  the  easel,  drawn  the  proportions  with 
more  exact  precision,  and  given  the  whole  a  warmer  colouring. 
Probably  a  practised  eye  alone  will  detect  the  improvements  of  the 
first-mentioned  class,  but  the  latter  will  be  readily  discerned  by  a 
casual  spectator  who  has  the  means  of  making  the  comparison. 
The  book  is  now  more  readable^  although  its  style  was  always 
pleasing.  Wycliffe  is  exhibited  in  connection  with  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood,  and  the  more  important  local  associations  of  his  pub- 
lic life.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  fixed,  on  data  suflScient,  at 
least,  for  the  faith  of  the  biographer,  and  an  allowable  amount  of 
fancy  fills  up  what  facts  do  not  supply. 

*  He  may  have  done  his  best  to  follow  the  swiftest  in   the  chase 
among  those  hills  and  glens  which  still  encompass  the  site  of  the  old 

■  John  De  Wycliffe,  D.D.  A  Monograph.  With  some  account  of  the  WycliflFe 
MSS.  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  the  British  Museum,  Lambeth  Palace,  and  Trinity 
CoUege,  Dublin.  By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.  London:  Seeleys,  1853.  Small 
4to.,  pp.  590. 
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home  of  his  fathers;  he  may  have  plunged,  in  the  summer  season,  into 
the  waters  which  flowed  then,  as  they  flow  now,  beneath  the  outlook 
from  his  birthplace ;  or,  in  a  more  thoughtful  mood,  he  may  have 
rambled  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofly  elms  which  spread  themselves 
eastward  from  the  mansion,  hx  along  the  hill-top,  and  may  have  listened 
there,  as  we  have  ourselves  listened,  to  the  chorus  of  the  waters  beneath, 
and  the  rooks  above ;  and  may  have  given  freedom  there,  not  unprofit- 
ably,  to  his  young  and  budding  thought  upon  the  ways  of  men.  To 
ourselves  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  believe  for  the  moment  in  such  pro- 
bable or  possible  things/ — (p.  12.) 

While,  then,  the  adhesion  to  dates  and  facts  makes  Dr.  Vaughan 
a  trustworthy  guide  in  the  Life  and  Times  of  Wycliffe,  the  sober 
duty  of  the  nistorian  is  relieved  by  an  almost  poetic  arrangement 
of  the  events  and  characters,  so  as  to  make  the  volume  more 
generally  interesting  and  attractive.  This  feature  attaches  to  the 
more  stirring,  as  well  as  to  the  lighter  incidents  which  are  related ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  appearance  of  Wycliffe  at  St.  Paul's,  to 
answer  the  charge  of  heresy. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  February,  1377,  you  see  the 
priests,  the  dignitaries,  and  the  prelates,  who  are  to  constitute  the  two 
houses  of  this  clerical  parliament,  streaming  along  the  narrow  passes 
that  lead  to  St.  Paul's !     What  is  afoot  is  somewhat  noised  abroad ; 
and  you  see  the  dependants  of  these  great  ones,  and  others  of  the  popu- 
lace of  London,  crowding  into  the  sacred  building.     The  edifice  itself 
is  large — ^larger  than  the  structure  which  now  lifts  its  head  so  high  on 
the  same  site,  and  is  in  the  old  massive  style  of  Norman  architecture. 
The  space  open  around  it  also  is  large,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  city  within  whose  contracted  walls  ingenuity  in  the 
way  of  package  has  been  tasked  to  the  uttermost.     Soon  after  the  pre- 
lates have  taken  their  seats,  a  noise  is  heard  at  the  entrance.     It  ap- 
proaches nearer,  until,  amidst  much  disorder  and  hubbub,  a  way  is 
opened  through  the  crowd  immediately  in  front  of  the  assembled  clergy, 
and  the  man,  John  de  Wycliffe,  of  whom  enough  has  been  heard,  but 
whom  few  there  present  have  seen,  stands  in  their  midst,  and  with  a 
presence  of  his  own,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  match  for  any  presence. 
There  you  can  iniagine  him,  a  man  rising  somewhere  above  the  middle 
stature.     His  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  clutch  of  his  tall  white  staff. 
His  clothing  consists  of  a  dark  simple  robe,  belted  about  the  waist,  and 
dropping  in  folds  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist,  and  from  the  waist 
to  the  feet ;  while  above  that  grey  and  flowing  beard,  you  see  a  set  of 
features  which  speak  throughout  of  nobleness,  and  which  a  man  might 
<lo  well  to  travel  far  even  to  look  upon.     Behind  him  you  see  his 
servant,  bearing  books  and  papers,  especially  the  book  above  all  others 
—ammunition  for  the  battle  if  there  is  to  be  a  field  day.     On  his  one 
hand  is  John  of  Gaunt,  eldest  son  of  the  king ;  on  the  other  Lord 
?ercy,  earl-marshal  of  England.      These  were  bold  men  all.      But 
Courtney,  the  presiding  bishop,  was  also  a  bold  man.    He  rose  in  high 
vou  VI. — NO.  XI.  o 
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displeasure,  and  wasthe&st  to  speak,  wken,  accordiog  to  our  authority, 
the  foUowii^  altercation  ensued.'— <^p,  186.) 

And  80,  in  reference  to  all  the  great  scenea  in  the  life  of 
WycliflTe,  Dr.  Vaughan  gives  a  vividness  to  his  style,  which,  m 
our  opinion,  confers  a  e^reat  additional  value  on  the  book.  It  is 
true  tne  barest  record  oi  dates  and  facts  may  be  enough  for  mere 
history,  considered  as  a  succession  of  events,  but  if  works  are  to 
affect  the  public  mind,  around  these  mere  bones  must  be  thrown 
the  rounded  proportions  of  beauty.  Wycliffe  escai^ed  the  flames, 
and  departed  to  his  rest  in  an  unobserved  and  quiet  manner,  so 
that  the  end  of  his  life  rives  less  occasion  for  effect  than  many  of 
its  stirring  scenes. 

'  On  the  twenty-eighth,  or  as  some  say,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  De- 
cember (1384),  while  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Church  at  Lutter- 
worth, he  was  seized  with  palsy,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of  that  month 
he  expired.  It  is  within  that  old  chancel,  which  is  still  standing,  that 
this  last  sickness  comes  upon  him.  Through  that  low  arched  doorway, 
which  still  looks  toward  the  spot  on  which  the  reetor}'«hou8e  then  stood, 
we  see  him  home ;  and  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days  and 
nights,  during  which  he  does  not  speak,  nor  even  seem  to  be  conscious, 
all  that  was  mortal  of  John  Wycliffe  is  left  to  receive  the  last  offices 
from  the  hands  of  surviving  friendship  and  affection.  Some  days  later 
his  body  is  borne  back  to  the  interior  of  the  old  church,  and  the  usual 
ceremonies  performed,  it  is  dropped  into  the  vault  prepared  for  it  within 
that  narrow  chancel,  on  the  tloor  of  which  he  had  so  often  stood,  the 
living  teacher  of  a  humble  flock  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  man  who 
had  so  moved  the  mind  of  his  age,  as  to  fill  great  churchmen  with  dis* 
may,  not  excepting  popes  and  cardinals.  But  to  great  men  the  g^ve 
is  not  oblivion — is  not  silence.  They  speak  from  beyond  it — act  from 
beyond  it.     It  was  so  with  our  great  proto-reformer. 

*  *<  Of  the  book  that  liad  beeii  a  sealed-up  bo9k, 
He  tore  the  clasps,  that  the  xiation, 
With  eves  unbandaeed  mi^ht  thereon  look, 
And  learn  to  read  salvation. 


<  <( 


To  the  death,  'twas  thine  to  persevere, 
Though  the  tempest  around  thee  rattled. 

And  wlierever  ^stlsehood  was  buking,  there 
Thy  heroic  spirit  battled. 

<  «  A  light  was  stnidL,^a  lig^t  which  showed 
How  hideoof  were  Brrws  features* 
And  how  perverted  the  law,  bestowed 
By  heaven  to  guide  its  ereatores. 

'  *'  At  first  for  that  spark,  amidst  the  dark» 
The  friar  Ms  fear  dissembled ; 
But  soon  at  the  fame  of  Wyelifie's  name 
The  throne  of  St.  Peter  trembled."  '— Moib.— <p.  466.) 

The  chapter  eatitled  '  Wycliffe  and  the  English  Bible/  naturally 
attracted  our  attention  in  relation  to  the  obj^ts  of  The  Journal 
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and  we  hwre  been  much  gratified  at  the  fullness  of  the  informatioB 
it  fiunishes,  and  at  the  candour  which  perrades  the  whole.  Dr. 
Yaughan  says,--^ 

*  On  a  review  of  all  the  available  evidence  on  thi^si  s.ubjec(^  we  are 
warranted  in  believing  that  the  idea  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the 
English  language,  originated  with  the  mind  of  Wycliffe,  and  that,  to 
the  men  of  his  time,  it  was  in  two  respects  a  strictly  novel  conception — 
Jirst^  as  it  embraced  a  literal  translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  nothing 
more,  nothiog  less ;  and  seeo9t4,  as  it  contemplated  making  this  trana* 
latioQ  acc^ble  to  the  people,  without  distinction,  and  to  t]bi^  utmofKt 
extent  possible.  The  object  contemplated  was  the  Bible— -.the  Bible  in 
its  completeness,  and  without  note  or  comment ;  and  the  Bible  to  be  in 
every  maris  hands ^  as  every  man^s  guide.  This  conception,  simple  c^ 
it  may  appear  to  us,  was  a  large,  a  sublime  conception,  for  any  man  to 
rise  to,  and  to  hold  by^  in  such  times.' 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  here  the  gifted  writer  has 
fallen  a  Utile  into  the  pardonable  and  very  common  error  of 
throwing  bis  own  subjective  ideas^  or  the  Ideas  of  the  present  age, 
ov«r  the  tipnes  and  the  mind  of  Wycliffe.  That  the  reformer  was 
anxious  to  translate  the  Scriptures  for  the  benefit  of  the  laity,  and 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  at  large  such  a  sure  safe-guard 
against  errors  which  then  were  dominant,  must  be  at  once  ad^ 
mitted ;  but  that  he  entertained  principles  of  action  so  wide  and  full 
as  those  just  mentioned,  we  think  there  is  nothing  to  prove,  while 
there  is  much  to  lead  us  to  doubt.  The  mention  of  a  Bible  with^ 
cnxt  7U)te  or  eomment^  as  part  of  the  conception  of  Wycliie,  savours 
too  strongly  of  the  nineteenth  c^tury  for  us  to  admit  the  fact 
without  distinct  proof.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  if  such  a 
prindple  had  been  prised  upon  the  Reformer,  he  would  at  once 
have  been  alarmed  at  it,  as  intimating  what  we  are  sure  he  never 
believed,  that  the  mere  text  of  Scripture  could  be  a  sufiicient  guide 
for  ondinary  minds,  apart  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  That 
be  would  have  circulated  his  Bible  mthmt  not»  ^  commenty  we 
willingly  admit,  but  he  would  have  done  so,  because  he  presumed 
that  it  would  be  read  in  harmony  with,  and  as  expounded  by, 
what  he  would  ha^e  considered  the  orthodox  ixjstruction  of  Catho- 
lic doctrine.  Befonner  as  Wycliffe  was,  he  never  could  have 
endured  the  proposition  that  a  ma^  with  a  Bible  was  furnished 
with  all  that  was  necessary  for  his  Christian  in^iruction.  Such  an 
idea,  which  we  think  is  incapable  of  being  maintained  at  any  tiijde, 
was,  we  are  confident,  utterly  unknown  to  Wvclifle. 

We  must  remember  that  any  wishes  which  might  haye  been 
formed,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  mmt  have  been  limited  by  the  providential  ^tate  of  things 
which  then  existed.    With  us,  the  printing-press  is  ready  to  sec(md 
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and  carry  out  any  design  we  may  form  of  a  literary  kind ;  so  that 
to  write  a  book  and  to  drculate  it  are  two  things  placed  in  dose 
and  practicable  relation.     But  let  us  go  back  to  the  time  when 
every  copy  of  an  author's  productions  had  to  be  written  with  the 
pen,  and  we  find  that  very  mfferent  notions  as  to  circulation  were 
then  inevitable.     Portions  only  of  the  manuscript  Scriptures  coidd 
have   been  accessible,  even  to  the  bulk  of  those  who   had  the 
derkly  gift  of  reading ;  and,  whatever  generous  and  noble  thoughts 
a  benevolent  mind  might  form  on  the  subject,  inevitable  necessity 
would  at  once  cripple  and  restrain  them.     We  think  that  the 
design  of  Wyeliffe  must  be  measured  by  all  these  circumscribing 
considerations,  before  we  can  have  a  just  view  of  its  proportions. 
The  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue  would  have  en- 
tirely answered  his  design,  which  was  partly  and  principally  to 
curb  priestly  arrogance  and  error,  and  partly  to  give  to  laymen 
who  could  read  and  obtain  copies,  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the 
written  word.     But  the  horizon  of  his  view  was  far  too  limited, 
and  limited  by  Divine  Providence,  and  not  by  man,   to  allow 
Wyeliffe  to  form  those  designs  which  Dr.  Vaughan  points  out, 
which  are  in  fact  the  developed  conceptions  of  a  rar  later  age.    It 
is  one  thing  to  have  a  standard  of  appeal,  to  which  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  may  apply  to  preserve  itself  from  the  sleight  of 
men  and  cunning  craftiness^  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ; 
and  another,  for  every  Christian  man  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  his  possession.     The  former  was  the  heritage  and 
right  of  the   Church,   which  the   Papacy  had  deprived   it  of. 
Wyeliffe  sought  to  restore  the  privilege,  as  it  had  been  enjoyed 
in  the  earliest  and  purest  ages,  but  we  think  he  contemplated  fUh 
thing  more.    The  discovery  of  printing  alone  could  have  given 
him  those  supplementary  ideas  which  Dr.  Vaughan  seems  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  grand  project ;  ideas  which,  like  those  generated  by 
all  great  discoveries,  seem  simple  enough  when  once  entertained, 
but  which  could  have  had  no  existence  if  Providence  had  not  given 
us  the  art  of  printing. 

We  will  quote  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  chapter  on 
*  Wyeliffe  and  the  English  Bible,'  as  containing  the  very  principle 
for  which  we  contend,  that  the  Reformer  and  his  coadjutors  were 
necessarily  limited  in  their  views  of  Bible  circulation,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed  : — 

*  There  are  deeds  which  stand  for  more  than  they  seem ;  which  in- 
clude more  than  they  articulate ;  which  perform  more  than  they  pro- 
mise. In  ideas,  as  in  substances,  there  are  appearances  which  give 
little  to  the  eye,  but  which,  ere  long,  give  largely  to  experience.  Men 
work  for  ages  with  these  ideas  —these  elements  of  things — without  sus- 
pecting that  they  contain  all  that  is  really  in  them.     Great  principles 
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are  born  slowly,  advance  slowly,  and  do  their  ultimate  work,  like  the 
master-forces  in  nature,  as  much  without  hurry  as  without  noise.  The 
men  who  gave  the  English  Bible  to  our  forefathers,  lodged  a  fact  in  our 
history  pregnant  with  such  principles.  It  was  a  fact  which  supposed 
the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  fixing 
the  ultimate  authority  concerning  religion,  in  the  individual  and  the 
Bible,  not  in  the  Church  and  her  traditions.  Of  these  principles  the 
translators  of  our  first  English  Bible  saw  something — enough  to  stimu- 
late them  in  their  labours,  and  to  sustain  them  under  the  sufferings  to 
which  those  labours  exposed  them.  But  they  no  more  saw  all  that  was 
involved  in  what  they  did,  than  our  ancestors  saw  all  that  Avas  included 
in  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta.  In  both  cases  the  chief  actors  knew 
only  in  part,  and  therefore  prophesied  only  in  part.  But  the  more  to 
their  honour,  if  with  a  forecaste  so  limited  they  could  do  and  dare  so 
largely.  It  was  the  aim  of  Wycliffe  and  his  followers,  in  this  memo- 
rable achievement,  to  take  man  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  to 
place  his  religion  in  the  personal — in  his  personal  responsibility,  intel- 
ligence, and  right  feeling.  In  this  they  became  Englishmen  of  their 
own  order.  Men  like  them  had  not  gone  before  them.  The  thought 
was  bom  with  them — bom  never  to  die.'— (p.  360.) 

With  this  we  agree,  excepting  that  we  should  say  the  thought 
was  resiuicitated  by  them,  for  surely  the  early  Church  had  as  clear 
a  view  of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  after  age  to  have. 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Yau^han  on  the  addition  to  his  fame 
which  this  interesting  work  will  confer  on  him.  But  we  are  sure 
we  shall  gratify  him  more  by  saying  that  we  rejoice  that  he  has 
contributed  to  Biblical  Literature  something  that  was  wanting, 
and  which  is  equally  an  acquisition  to  the  private  Christian,  and 
to  the  collective  church  of  our  Redeemer.  The  monument  thus 
erected  to  Wycliffe  is  at  once  graceful  and  lasting,  and  we  look 
upon  it  with  peculiar  pleasure.  Apart  from  its  literary  charac- 
teristics, this  volume  is  beautifully  executed  in  its  mechanical 
departments,  and  art  has  assisted  to  adorn  it  with  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  Keformer,  and  several  engravings  of  localities  identified 
with  his  life. 


SACRED    POETRY-" 


With  the  Bible  in  our  hands  we  can  never  doubt  the  appropri- 
ateness of  sacred  themes  to  song.  Its  bards  have  proved  how 
well  they  can  be  set  to  strains  both  sublime  and  tender,  and, 
among  the  minor  advantages  of  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

*  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.  Oxod.  CoUected  and 
Bevised  by  the  Author.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall,  1854.     Svo.,  pp.  650. 

Library  Edition  of  the  British  Poets.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  GiMllan.  Her- 
bert, Milton,  and  Young.    Edinburgh;  Nichol,  1853.    8vo.,  pp.  356,  720,  356. . 
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tures  by  the  people,  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  poetry  is  cer- 
tainly one.  Without  becoming  bards  themselres,  diligent  readers 
of  the  Bible  are  imperceptibly  trained  in  the  regions  of  a  sancti- 
fied fancy,  and  theit  thoughts  take  a  poetical  channeL  Yet  the 
whole  tendency  is  to  trum  and  reality,  and  not  to  baseless  ima- 
ginations. The  glowmg  and  startling  figures  of  Holy  Writ  only 
render  more  vivid  and  practical  the  great  truths  which  they  com- 
bine to  adorn,  and  thus  charm  us  on  to  duty. 

If  we  turn  from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  Bible  is  poeti^,  to 
the  extensive  subject  of  Christian  life,  we  find  everywhere  those 
elements  which  the  bard  seeks  to  make  his  own,  tiiat  he  may 
Weave  and  combine  them  in  the  structure  of  his  song.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Church,  so  full  of  every  class  of  exciting  incident, 
and  so  manifestly  the  subject  of  Divine  care  and  watchfulness, 
furnishes  abundant  materials  for  epic  compositions;  while  the 
inner  life  of  the  Christian  is  replete  with  all  that  is  tender  and 
affecting.  What  emotions  of  love  and  hate,  of  hope  and  fear,  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  are  mingled  in  the  Christian's  experience  \  How 
highly  interesting  to  watch  the  course  of  these  as  they  become 
interchanged  and  developed,  from  the  first  buddings  of  the  Divine 
life,  until  its  approaching  consummatioti  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  of  jsi  pilgrim's  life !  Surely,  if  anywhere,  the  po6t  may  Cull 
his  appropriate  flowers  in  this  ample  field,  and  twine  froln  them  an 
acceptable  garland  I  Without  any  actual  knowledge  of  what  had 
been  done  in  the  department  of  Sacred  Poetry,  we  might  form  an 
h  priori  conclusion  as  to  what  was  practicable  in  the  natids  of  a 
skilful  artist  As  the  songs  of  Zion  were  holy  and  sWeet  melodies 
in  days  long  gone  by,  so  we  might  reasonably  expect  strains  of  the 
saiiie  chatacter  would  make  glad  the  New  Jerusalem ;  and  that 
the  bards  of  Christianity  would  tune  their  hdi^s  in  unison  with 
those  of  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the  temple. 

Passing  over  the  literature  of  other  countries,  we  find  our  owil 
has  supplied  a  goodly  contribution  of  poetry,  dedicated  to  the 
holiest  and  best  cause  that  ever  invited  the  intellectual  exertions 
of  mortal  men.  We  have  now  before  us  no  mean  illustration  of 
this,  in  the  handsome  volume  containing  the  collected  works  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery ;  a  volume  closely  printed,  in  double 
columns,  extending  to  between  six  and  seven  hundred  pages, 
every  one  of  which  treats  of  Christian  subjects^  or  i^ubjects  handled 
in  a  truly  religions  Way.  The  different  titles  of  the  pieces  in  the 
volume  are  failiiliar  to  many  of  Our  readers^  and  y^t  we  may  quote 
them  in  confirmation  of  our  statement  We  have  here,  'The 
Omnipresence  of  the  Deity' — '  The  Christian  Life'— ^'  Luther ;  or, 
Rome  and  the  Reformation' — '  Woman  t  the  Light  of  Home' — 
'Satan;  or.  Intellect  without  God' — 'Oxford;  or,  Alma  Mater' 
— '  The  Messiah'—*  Shadowd  of  Death'—'  A  Vision  of  Heaven,' 
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&c.  &&  These  are  all  eicciting  themes,  and  so  are  those  into 
which  some  of  the  collections  divide  themselves,  as  *  The  Christian 
Life/  for  instance,  branches  out  on  such  topics  as  these,  among 
many  others : — '  Christ  the  Grand  Refuge* — '  Weep  not  for  the 
Dead  * — '  Infancy  in  Heaven' — *  Our  Morrows  belong  to  God ' — 
'Music  and  the  Evil  Spirit'— *  A  Fountain  in  the  Desert' — 
'  Guiding  Tenderness  of  God ' — '  Infant  Fellowship  with  God ' — 
'Sacredneas  of  Flowers'— *  Departed,  not  Dead,'  &c  &c.  These 
are  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  topics  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Montgomery's  muse,  and  now  collected  together.  The  copious 
mdex  shows  how  extensive  the  field  has  been  which  he  has  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  honour  of  sacred  song. 

Many  reviewers  have  uttered  the  opinion,  that  because  the 
Poems  of  Robert  Montgomery  have  survived  the  trenchant  criti- 
dsm  of  former  years,  and  still  are  called  for,  some  in  their 
twentieth  or  thirtieth  editions,  popular  opinion  has  thus  rendered 
criticism  unnecessary,  and  stamped  an  imprimatur  upon  them 
which  it  is  presumptuous  to  question.  We  confess  we  do  not 
understand  this  reasoning,  which  indeed  would  only  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  poet  if  he  sought  his  reward  in  mere  fame  or  in  pecu- 
niarv  profit.  We  grant  that  the  demand  of  a  century  for  the 
productions  of  any  writer,  is  a  safe  criterion  of  his  intrinsic  worth, 
because  in  that  time  the  preferences  of  taste  or  fashion  become 
equalized,  prejudices  have  done  their  work,  and  a  calm  verdict 
has  been  pronounced  on  the  whole  merits  of  the  case.  But  during 
the  lifetime  of  an  author,  circulation  will  not  be  to  him  a  proof  of 
immortality,  and  he  will  love  to  have,  in  addition  to  such  a 
pleasing  circumstance,  the  judgment  of  the  wise  and  good  on  his 
works.  We  do  not  feel  tnat  we  are  called  to  this  task,  or  we 
should  not  fear  discharging  it  to  the  poet's  satisfaction.  In  a 
volume  so  extensive  there  is,  of  course  a  great  variety  in  the 
quality  of  the  individual  pieces,  and  we  are  sure  Mr.  Montgomery 
would  be  the  last  to  think  that  he  had  never  deserved  a  word  of 
warning  or  of  blame  ;  but,  after  every  deduction,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  we  have  here  a  great  amount  of  poetry  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

But  even  if  Mr.  Montgomery's  title  to  the  honourable  name  of 
poet  were  less  established  than  it  is,  we  should  feel  we  owed  him 
a  tribute  of  praise  for  the  entire  consecration  of  his  powers  to  the 
caufee  of  Revealed  Religion,  and  not  merely  to  the  God  of  Nature, 
to  whom  so  many  bards  have  done  sacrifice,  as  if  in  ignorance  that 
He  ever  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  The  themes 
before  us  are  Christian,  and  are  treated  by  one  who  enters  into 
the  honourable  character  designated  by  that  appellatioa  In  one 
of  his  letters,  after  reading  *  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets/  Cow- 
per  wrote, — 
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'  After  all  it  is  a  melancholy  observation,  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  make,  after  having  run  through  this  series  of  poetical  lives,  that 
where  there  were  such  shining  talents  there  should  be  so  little  virtue. 
These  luminaries  of  our  country  seem  to  have  been  kindled  into  a 
brighter  blaze  than  others,  only  that  their  spots  might  be  more  noliced  I 
So  much  can  nature  do  for  our  intellectual  part,  and  so  little  fOr  our 
moral.  What  vanity,  what  petulance  in  Pope  1  How  painfully  sensible 
of  censure,  and  yet  how  restless  in  provocation !  To  what  mean  arti- 
fices could  Addison  stoop  in  hopes  of  injuring  the  reputation  of  his 
friend !  Savage,  how  sonlidly  vicious,  and  the  more  condemned  for  the 
pains  that  are  taken  to  palliate  his  vices.  Offensive  as  they  appear 
through  a  veil,  how  would  they  disgust  without  one !  What  a  syco- 
phant to  the  public  taste  was  Dry  den— sinning  against  his  feelings, 
lewd  in  his  writings,  though  chaste  in  his  conversation  I  I  know  not 
but  one  might  search  these  eight  voliunes  with  a  candle,  as  the  pro- 
phet says,  to  find  a  man,  and  not  find  one,  unless,  perhaps,  Arbuthnot 
were  he.' 

Though  these  remarks  were  made  on  too  partial  a  survey,  they 
yet  remind  us  of  the  sad  absence  of  the  religious  element  in  too 
many  of  our  poets,  a  want  which  affected  their  works  as  well  as 
their  characters.  We  are  grateful,  therefore,  when,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  all  a  poet's  compositions  show  him  to  be  a  Christian 
more  than  in  name,  and  indicate  an  inspiration  derived  from  no 
heathen  source,  but  from 


Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 


Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.' 

But  we  are  reminded  that  among  the  British  Poets  who  are 
deceased,  there  are  many  to  whom  Cowper's  strictures  would  not 
apply,  and  who  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart  have  sung 
sweetly  of  Christian  subjects.  What  an  amount  of  sanctified  skill 
is  displayed  in  the  works  of  Herbert,  Milton,  and  Young,  the 
new  editions  of  which,  with  Lives  and  critical  introductions,  we 
have  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  !  Then,  how  nobly 
has  Cowper  himself  redeemed  his  gentle  craft  from  the  sad  reflec- 
tions which  he  somewhat  cynically  casts  upon  it !  He  never  could 
have  anticipated  the  wide-spread  influence  which  his  own  poems 
were  destined  to  exert ;  nor  how  successfully  Christian  doctrines 
and  precepts  should  be  taught  and  inculcated  by  him  upon  suc- 
cessive generations.  Would  that  we  could  associate  with  him  the 
•eat  masters  of  song  who  have  captivated  the  world  since  Cowper 
[ied  ;  but,  alas !  most  of  them  are  destined  to  be  more  and  more 
suspected  and  discountenanced  as  the  world  grows  wiser  and 
better,  if  that  should  ever  be.  Bad  as  were  some  of  the  poets 
whose  lives  Johnson  wrote,  we  do  not  remember  any  of  them  who 
were  so  much  the  panderers  to  sensuality  and  unbelief,  as  some  of 
the  mightier  spirits  of  our  own  day ! 
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Among  the  literary  speculations  of  our  time,  we  are  glad  to  see 
attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  standard  authors  in  our  language, 
and  to  the  poets  among  the  rest.  Several  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  for  new  editions  of  the  latter,  in  connected 
series,  but  as  that  of  Mr.  Nichol  was,  we  believe,  the  first,  so  it  is 
by  far  the  best  of  those  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
With  many,  the  cheapness  would  be  the  principal  good  quality, 
but  we  confess  it  is  not  so  with  us.  We  are  rather  suspicious  of 
the  cry  for  shilling  volumes,  fit,  perhaps,  for  reading  in  a  railway, 
but  unworthy  to  occupy  a  permanent  place  on  the  shelves  of  a 
library.  We  think  the  first  quality  deserving  of  praise  in  Mr. 
Nichol's  series  is  the  truly  handsome  and  substantial  form  in 
which  the  volumes  are  *got  up,'  both  as  to  type,  paper,  and  bind- 
ing. Our  poets  ought  to  figure  in  octavos  at  least,  and  in  a  form 
of  printing  which  shall  not  repel  us  when  '  those  that  look  out  of 
the  windows '  begin  to  be  '  darkened.'  Certainly  we  are  now  abun- 
dantly gratified  in  these  particulars,  for  the  paper  and  typography 
of  these  volumes  are  of  the  very  best  kind,  and  will  give  them  a 
permanent  value. 

The  presiding  genius  of  this  edition  is  the  Rev.  G.  GilfiUan, 
who  looks  to  the  state  of  the  text,  supplies  notes,  and  writes  the 
Lives  and  Critical  Introductions.  Now  we  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  the  volumes  leave  competitors  behind,  apart  from  any 
new  matter  which  might  be  introduced  ;  but  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  Mr.  Gilfillan's  contributions  confer  upon  them  a  much  higher 
value.  The  notes  are  but  few,  and  perhaps  this  is  judicious ;  but 
the  Lives  are  full  enough,  and  the  Introductions  discriminating. 
We  have  read  them  attentively,  and  have  been  greatly  pleased  at 
their  general  tone.  Mr.  Gilfillan,  being  himself  a  poet,  and  one 
not  of  the  coolest  order,  might  have  given  us  more  of  poetry  than 
of  criticism  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  He  descends  to 
plsdn,  though  forcible  and  just  disquisition,  and  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  authors  by  his  appropriate  delineations  of  their 
distinctive  peculiarities. 

But,  although  we  do  not  think  cheapness  is  the  first  merit  in  a 
book,  we  are  fully  sensible  that  it  is  a  highly  valuable  quality, 
and,  in  this  case,  it  is  as  marked  as  the  other  excellencies  of  this 
edition  of  the  poets.  We  presume  Mr.  Nichol  is  canny ^  and 
knows  what  he  is  about ;  for  when  he  promises  and  give%  six  of 
these  handsome  octavos  for  a  yearly  subscription  of  a  guinea,  we 
begin  to  wonder  how  he  is  to  be  paid.  We  do  what  we  can,  both 
to  remunerate  him  and  secure  the  accomplishment  of  his  under- 
taking, by  cordially  recommending  it  to  the  patronage  of  our 
readers. 
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1 .  DieApostolkcken  Voter.  Untersuekungen  Uber  Inhalt  und  Vr sprung 
der  unter  ihrem  Namen  erhalteten  Schriften,  Von  Adolf  Hil- 
OBNFEliD,  D.  Ph<  Licentiaten,  <S(c^  Professor  der  Theol.  in  Jena, 
ordentL  Mitglied  der  Historifich.  Theol.  Gesellschaft  tu  Leipsic. 
Ballet  C.  £.  M.  Pfefier.  1853.     Nutt:  London.   Svo.  Pp.311. 

(  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  Researches  respecting  the  Contents  and 
Origin  of  the  Writings  which  exist  under  their  Name.  By  ADOii- 
Fsus  HiLG£NF£LD,  D.  Ph.,  Licentiate,  <Sbc.  Member  of  the  Hiito- 
rico-Theological  Society  at  Leipsic.) 

2.  Clementis  Romani  qtue  feruntur  HomiluB  viginti^  nunc  primum 
integrcB,  Textum  ad  coaicem  Ottohonianum  constiiuit,  Versionem 
Cotelerii  passim  correxit  eamque  dbsolvit^  selectas  virorum  doctorum 
notas  suasque  subjunxit,  ALBERTtis  Rud.  Max.  Dressel,  Phil. 
Dr.  Gottingae,  Sumptibus  Librariae  Dieterichianse.  1853.  Nutt. 
London  :  large  8vo.  Pp.  438. 

The  author  of  this  work,  though  bringing  with  him,  as  seems  unavoid- 
able in  a  German  writer,  his  hypotheses,  has  entered  upon  his  inquiry 
with  as  much  candour  as  is  consistent  with  this  unfortunate  method. 
Assuming  the  absence  of  episcopacy  from  the  early  Church,  he  also 
adopts  the  notion,  now  almost  universal  in  his  country,  of  certain  deve-- 
lopments  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  one  of  which  is  Patdinism^  and 
uuJms  these  an  important  subject  of  inquiry  in  his  researches.  There 
is  no  shadow  of  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  differed  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  that  which  is  expressed  in  all  the  other  writings 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  if  there  were,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  his 
peculiarity  of  sentiment  had  been  sufficiently  marked  and  digested  by 
the  apostolic  Fathers  to  appear  distinctly  in  their  writings.  They 
knew,  of  course,  the  facts  of  the  case  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  but  as  to  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  Christianity  as  could  only  be  obtained  by 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  £rom  men  whose  means  were  so  imperfect  of  perusing  these 
documents.  We  find  in  them,  in  feet,  what  was  exactly  to  be  expected 
under  their  circumstances,  a  want  of  acquaintance,  in  some  things,  with 
what  the  Scriptures  contained,  as  well  as  peculiarities  in  their  mode  of 
interpreting  what  they  knew. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  however,  that  the  author  has  aimed  at  some- 
thing like  indttction  in  his  inquiry,  and  professes  to  proceed  on  this 
principle.  We  are  glad  also  to  iind  in  him  a  tendency  more  conservative 
than  is  prevalent  among  his  people  in  his  treatment  of  ancient  religious 
documents.  Our  author  has,  in  fact,  had  the  honour  of  a  most  unman- 
nerly attack  from  JBaur  of  Tubingen  on  this  very  account.     Of  Baur 
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it  may  be  said  that '  destruction  is  in  all  his  paths/  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  him,  are  either 
fictions  or  forgeries.  It  is  he  who  has  condemned  nine  out  of  the  thir- 
teen Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  besides  committing  much  more  havoc  of  the 
same  kind ;  and  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  temper  with  our  author,  be- 
cause the  latter  has  argued  in  defence  of  one  of  the  Gospels. 

The  author  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  inquiry  into  these  writings  as  follows : — 

'  We  are  conceihed  not  simply  with  the  exterlial  occasions  of  these  writiDgs  and 
their  relation  to  the  time  and  place  of  their  composition,  or  with  the  personality 
of  their  authors,  bat  with  the  inner  conditions  of  their  rise<  The  mam  question 
is  just  this — what  position  each  of  these  works  tdkes  in  the  inner  course  of  the 
development  of  ancient  Christiani^  ;  what  conception  of  the  Christian  religion  it 
has  for  its  basis ;  what  hostile  influence  tiiis  had  to  contend  with,  and  what  aspect 
of  the  Christian  forms  of  life,  in  constitution,  worship,  and  manners,  it  pre- 
supposes.' 

The  author  means  to  say^  the  main  question  is  not  who  the  writers 
were,  when  and  why  they  wrote,  but  what  their  religion  was  in  itself, 
what  it  was  opposed  to,  and  what  was  the  outward  discipline  of  its 
observances.  He  goes  on  to  say,  more  clearly  and  very  truly,  that  the 
great  importance  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  the  apostolic  Fathers  con- 
sists in  this — that  since  they  are  at  any  rate  very  ancient  documents, 
they  must  essentially  influence  our  view  of  the  development  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

'  Who  eould  form  a  definite  idea  of  the  beginning  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church  without  consulting  carefully  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement  and 
the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  ?  How  could  any  one  propose  to  consider  the  develop- 
Xnent  of  Christian  doctrine,  th6  tendencies  and  parties  belonging  to  the  second 
century,  without  depending  on  the  guidance  of  tnose  writings  which  are  so  rich 
in  materials  for  this  purpose }  among  which,  besides  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and 
Ignatius,  those  whi<^  bear  the  names  of  Barnabas  and  Hermas  are  of  first-rate 
Talue?'— p.  5,  &c. 

With  r^ard  to  the  method  of  inquiry  the  author  says-*^ 

*  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  obtain  our  object  is  by  a  close  analysis  of  the 
indiridttal  writings  which  are  to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  not  only  in  their 
several  particulars,  but  as  to  the  especial  object  of  their  composition,  and  their 
prevailing  and  fundamental  ideas ;  m  order  that,  bv  this  analysis,  the  general 
result  may  be  exhibited  respecting  their  character  and  origin.' — p.  9. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  this  plan  the  author  has  well  per- 
formed his  promise*  The  analysis  he  has  g^ven  is  copious,  close^  and 
in  geseral  jfaithful  to  his  text ;  and,  on  this  account  alone,  his  work  is 
of  considerable  value.  In  deducing  the  doctrine  of  the  particular 
writer  under  review,  he  is  not  far  ofi*  the  mark,  except  that  his  conclu- 
flioDs  are  expressed  in  the  terms  of  a  theory,  which,  though  conventional 
in  Germany,  we  believe  to  be  false.  As  to  the  question  of  Church 
government^  the  non-existence  in  the  early  Church  of  a  particular  form 
of  it  is  a  matter  on  which  the  German  Protestants  have  doggedly  made 
up  their  minds,  and  no  considerations  on  earth,  apparently,  would  in- 
fluence them  on  this  subject.  If  one  of  the  early  Fathers  dares  to  be 
too  plain  in  contradicting  this  resolve  of  theirs,  the  passage  in  which 
his  statement  is  contained  is  condemned  or  made  to  say  the  direct  con- 
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trary  of  what  its  language  implies.     Even  the  excellent  Neander  is  not 
free  from  this  fault. 

We  wiU  confine  our  illustration  of  these  remarks  chiefly  to  what  we 
find  in  our  author  on  the  subject  of  the  ^  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians.'     He  remarks  in  general  (p.  53)  on  this  Epistle, — 

'The  Corinthian  Church,  whose  diyisions  and  disorder  had  given  so  much 
trouble  to  their  apostolic  founder,  is  here  exhibited  as  torn  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  in  the  complete  disorder  of  democratic  insurrection  against  their  ecclesias- 
tical rulers ;  while  the  Church  at  Ronie  is  shown  to  be  in  a  more  peaceful  and 
orderly  attitude,  and  thus  qualified  to  send  to  its  sister  Church  a  word  of  serious 
advice,  recommending  a  return  to  order  and  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  rule. 
Hence  arises  the  importance  of  this  Epistle  for  affording  us  an  insight  into  the 
condition  of  the  early  Church,  coming  as  it  does  exactly  between  the  apostolic 
times  and  those  times  of  inward  conflict  in  which  the  Catholic  constitution  arose/ 

The  author  here,  with  most  of  his  countrymen,  assumes  that  episco^ 
pacy  was  the  result  of  a  later  development^  and  chooses  to  confound  it 
with  the  corruptions  of  Papal  Rome. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  this  Epistle,  the  author  exhibits — 
what  indeed  we  know  is  to  be  more  or  less  distinctly  traced  in  all  the 
early  Christian  writings — the  doctrine  oi  justification  by  faith  dis  an 
important  element  of  the  writer's  Christianity. 

'  We  then/  says  Clement,  *■  are  called  in  Christ  Jesus  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
are  justified,  not  on  our  own  account,  neither  for  our  wisdom,  or  piety,  or  works 
of  holiness,  but  hy  faith  ;  on  account  of  which  God  Almighty  has  from  the  begin- 
ning justified  all  belieyers.' 

With  this  statement  the  writer  connects,  in  the  manner  of  St.  Paul, 
an  earnest  exhortation  to  holiness  of  life,  and  especially  to  the  exercise 
of  Christian  love,  as  being  the  essential  points  of  Christian  faith.  This 
doctrine,  however,  our  author,  in  accordance  with  a  theory  commonly 
received  in  the  theology  of  his  country,  designates  as  Paulinism;  to 
which  it  appears  is  opposed,  or  at  least  compared  as  diflterent,  a  Petri- 
nism.  Whether  our  author  has  adopted  this  theory  in  its  full  extent 
we  know  not,  but,  as  stated  by  others,  there  is  also  a  Paulo-Petrinism, 
and  this  appears  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  both  doc- 
trines are  blended  by  a  sort  of  eclectic  Christian.  But  if,  as  they  say, 
neither  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  are  his,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  whence 
they  obtain  their  knowledge  of  what  Petrinism  was,  and  that  so  accu- 
rately as  to  detect  it  even  in  a  composition  where  the  two  doctrines 
are  intimately  mixed.  But,  indeed,  ^  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism/ the  genuine  Catholic  Christianity,  are  found  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly in  all  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  in  all  documents  of  the 
early  Church  which  preceded  the  age  in  which  the  boasted  Catholic 
Church  became  in  fact  heretical. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  as  it  existed  at  Rome, 
and  as,  in  the  midst  of  disorder,  it  was  recognised  at  Corinth,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  statement  of  this  Epistle,  according  to  our  author's  ana- 
lysis : — 

'  It  would  be  well  for  Christians  to  observe  the  discipline  of  an  army,  the  obe- 
dience of  the  soldiers  to  their  officers,  and  the  variety  of  rank  occupied  by  the 
commander,  the  tribunes,  and  so  forth,  who  all  unite  in  carrying  out  one  object. 
.  .  .  The  human  body  would  also  afibrd  us  a  similar  lesson,  in  which  the  head  and 
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the  feet  are  necessary  to  each  other.  The  body  of  the  faithful  in  like  manner  can 
onl^  subsist  on  the  condition  that  every  one  should  observe  that  subordination 
-which  his  anointing  and  the  grace  of  God  has  indicated.* — p.  68. 

Again,  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrew  Church  is  referred  to  for  the 
same  purpose  of  illustration. 

'  God  commanded  that  the  oblation  and  the  priestly  services  should  be  conducted 
according  to  rule  and  order.  Special  services  were  appointed  to  the  high  priest ; 
the  other  priests  had  their  peculiar  office ;  the  Levite  attendants,  ^uucoyiai,  pecu- 
liar to  them ;  and  the  people  had  arrangements  which  they  were  to  observe.  But 
Christianity  is  a  higher  attainment  of  divine  knowledge ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
is,  such  is  the  danger  we  incur  by  violating  its  order.  ...  *  The  apostles  were 
sent  forth  by  Christ  as  messengers  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  various  countries 
and  cities  in  which  they  preached  appointed  the  first  fruits  of  their  ministry,  after 
having  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  as  bishops  and  deacons  over  future  believers. 
In  doing  this  they  set  up  no  new  order  of  things,  but  that  which  is  mentioned  in 
Isa.  Ix.  19.*^  In  this  arrangement  the  apostles  followed  the  pattern  which  of  old 
was  set  them  by  Moses.^  Foreseeing  that  contentions  would  arise,  they  instituted 
the  order  of  bishops  and  deacons,  and  commanded  that  there  should  be  a  succes- 
sion of  these,  but  that  none  should  be  disturbed  in  his  office  during  his  life ;  that 
it  was  great  wickedness  for  one  who  had  long  and  blamelessly  occupied  the  epis- 
copate'^  to  be  removed  from  his  office.  The  presbyters  are  to  be  congratulated 
who  are  allowed  to  depart  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ministry,  for  they  have 
no  anxiety  lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  their  position ;  for  we  find  that  you  have 
removed  some  from  their  service — Kurovpylas — who  had  been  unblameable  in 
their  conduct  and  had  adorned  their  office.' 

!N'ow  although  it  should  be  allowed  that  the  office  of  the  bishop  was 
less  distinct,  and  his  Huthority  less  extensive  in  these  churches  and  at 
thi^  time  than  it  soon  after  became,  and  probably  was  even  then  else- 
where, this  language,  to  say  the  least,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  a  real  episcopal  government,  the  illustrations  being  all  of  a 
kind  which  point  to  the  existence  of  an  office  which  was  supreme,  and 
to  which  others  were  distinctly  subordinate — the  Roman  army  with  its 
commander,  the  Jewish  Church  with  its  chief  priest,  the  body  with  its 
head.  The  last  clause  which  we  have  given  from  the  original,  though 
somewhat  ambiguous,  appears  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Pres- 
byters in  general,  who  are  said  to  be  allowed  to  finish  their  life  in  pos- 
session of  their  position,  ronoc,  a.nd  the  bishops  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  office,  XeiTovpylag. 

However,  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  our  author  that  no  such  thing  as 
an  episcopate  as  a  distinct  order  is  here  referred  to ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  language  of  the  £pistle  admits  of  being  interpreted  according  to 
another  hypothesis,  has  given  it  considerable  favour  in  his  eyes,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Ignatius,  where  the  bishop  is  spoken  of  in 
language  which  can  only  apply  to  one  whose  functions  were  really 
episcopal  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which  soon  became  universal.  On 
this  account  mainly  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  have  often  been  attacked 
by  foreign  Protestants :  '  Quibus  frequens  episcoporum  mentio  in  his 
epistolis  praeter  alia  minime  placebat,'  as  Hefele  remarks;  and  our 
author  says  plainly,  as  though  uttering  an  axiom, —  *, 

*■  Karcurrfiaw  rohs  itriffKowovs  axnSov  iv  ^iKaioa{nn\  kcX  rohs  huuc6vov5  avriav  iv  tricrrfi, 
^  Referring  to  the  rod  qf  Aaron,  which  budded. 
^  TO  8«f>a  T^$  ^iricKoir^j. 
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<  The  more  the  Church  is  npokea  of  M  a  hierarchy,  the  fartii»  mast  it  ha^e 
heen  removed  from  the  early  Christian  times,  and  the  more  important  most  have 
been  the  change  (development)  whidi  it  had  undergone/  '  Christ  promised  his 
disciples,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  met  together,  there  am  I  In  tiie  midst  of 
them '/'  whereas,  according  to  Ignatius,  communion  with  Christ  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  medium  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy/' 

Our  author  enters  (p.  268)  at  some  length  into  the  question  of  the  age 
of  these  Epbtles  of  Ignatius,  in  which  his  argument,  however,  hing^efs 
almost  entirely  on  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  early  Church ; 
and  it  being  with  him  a  settled  matter  that  the  episcopal  form  was  a 
later  development,  of  course  these  Epistles  are  degraded  accordingly. 
The  historical  evidence  on  this  subject,  though  considerable,  is  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  this  argument,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Tiibing-^i 
critics ;  and  thus,  in  regard  at  least  to  the  question  of  Church  govern- 
ment, what  our  author  says  about  depending  on  these  documents  for  an 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  things  at  any  particular  time,  means 
nothing.  His  real  dependence  is  on  an  assumption  already  made,  in 
the  alienee  of  any  legitimate  source  from  which  it  could  be  drawn. 
This  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  which,  since  the  time  of  Usher  and  Yoss  have 
been,  in  substance,  almost  universally  received,  till  Baur  and  the  other 
Tubingen  critics  have  again  attacked  them,  is  candidly,  clearly,  and 
succinctlv  stated  in  the  prolegomena  to  Hefele's  edition  of  the  i^kss- 
tolic  Fathers.  •t 

We  will  remark,  in  conclusion,  with  r^^rd  to  these  important  docu- 
ments in  general,  that  the  student  who  expects  to  find  in  them  the 
sobriety,  the  unimpeachable  good  sense,  the  absence  of  all  trifling  and 
extravagance,  of  all  superstitious  ignorance,  and  the  noble  elevation 
of  thought  which  pervades  the  canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, will  be  much  disappointed.  The  Kon>an  Clement  has  his  old 
wives'  fables.  Ignatius  speaks  extravagantly  on  almo^  every  subject ; 
Hermas  tells  us  his  dreams ;  Barnabas  spiritualises  everything.  And 
though  we  find  in  each  of  them,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  and  such  intimations  of  the  form  and  condition  of 
the  Church  in  their  time  as  are  of  the  highest  value,  sui  well  as  the  marks  of 
true  and  earnest  Christian  piety,  the  descent  from  the  apostolic  writings* 
to  theirs  is  so  great,  that  the  elevation  of  the  former  seems  stiblime  in 
comparison ;  and  while  the  latter  are  manifestly  the  unaided  produc- 
tions of  men  who  probably  were  not  below  the  standard  of  their  age 
in  intellectual  stature,  the  former  appear  afi  much  above  what  we  hav^ 
any  reason  to  suppose  the  genius  of  the  apostolic  age  could  have  pro- 
duced, without  that  divine  assistance  which  their  authors  constantly 
refer  to  as  the  source  of  all  their  religious  knowledge.    It  i^  indeed 

<*  And  yet  Ignatius  expressly  says,  Ep.  to  £phes.,  eh.  v.,  referring  to  this  very 
promise,  *  If  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  have  so  much  efficacy,  how  much  more  the 
united  supplication  of  the  hishop  and  the  whole  Church  ?' 

*  This  circumstance  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminish  their  value  as 
witnesses.  A  simple-minded  and  even  ignorant  man  may  he  a  witness  to  the  facts 
of  which  he  is  cognizant,  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  if  he  were  clever  enough 
to  mix  his  testimony  up  with  his  own  speculations. 
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ttojwt  to  the  apostolic  Fathers  to  expect  in  them  what  we  find  in  the 
apostles  themselves;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  some  critics  have 
coDie,  that  because  tl)e  writers  of  the  In^g^inning  of  the  second  century 
do  not  exhibit  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  apostles  that  they  are  the 
mere  pretenders  of  a  much  later  date,  is  the  unreasonable  deduction 
of  a  false  philosophy*  On  the  other  hand,  the  proceeding  of  those 
who,  in  the  face  of  all  common  sense,  are  detennined  to  give  a  cha* 
racier  of  inspiration  to  these  post-apostdiic  writings,  is  not  leas  unrea- 
sonable, and  scarcely  less  dangerous  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  leads 
them  to  attach  the  same  importance  to  the  puerilities  and  eactravagances 
of  good  but  weak  and  unaided  men  whidi  is  due  only  to  those  Holy 
Scriptures  which  were  by  divine  assistance  written  for  our  learning, 
and  which  alone  may  be  «i£ely  marked,  leaxned,  and  inwardly  digested. 
It  was  this  iniiiscriminating  folly  which  too  soon  began  to  pollute  the 
doctrine  of  papal  Rome,  and  which  has  at  length  substituted  for  the 
Word  of  God  the  vain  imaginings  of  men  whose  m^ental  and  moral 
caliinre  was  unworthy  of  r^ard  in  comparison  with  it. 

We  can  now  say  nothing  respecting  the  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  except  that  the  text  is  edited  from  the  best  MS. 
known.  The  Latin  version  of  Cotelerius  is  improved,  and  a  few  notes 
are  added  concerning  various  readings,  &c.  We  reconmiend  to  our 
readers  this  venerable  relic  of  an  early  age  of  Christianity. 


1.  27ie  Christian  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation^  considered 
and  Tnaintained  on  the  Principles  of  Judaism,  By  the  Bev,  John 
OxLEE,  Rector  of  Moleswortb.  London ;  Hatchards.  1815,  1820, 
1850.     3  vols.  Svo.  pp.  1124. 

2.  Three  Letters  to  Archbishop  Laurence^  on  the  recent  Apocryphal 
publications  of  his  Grace j8fc^    By  the  same.     London :  Hatchards. 

1827.  8vo.  pp.  144. 

Tbs  dates  of  the^se  volumes  will  probably  attract  the  notice  of  the 
reader,  as  indicating  literary  labour  extended  over  a  ^)aee  as  long  as 
is  but  s^om  granted  to  an  author.  An  interval  of  thirty-five  years 
between  the  first  and  concluding  volumes  of  a  work  is  a  hiatus  exciting 
to  our  curiosity  and  requiring  to  be  aceounted  for.  This  is  done  by 
the  venerable  author  in  a  postscript  to  the  last  volume.     He  says — 

'  Tlie  delay  has  been  occanoned  entirely  by  my  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  in- 
enr  so  heavy  an  expense  in  printing  until  my  finances  should  be  such  as  not  to 
occasioa  thereby  any  serious  detrimoit  to  my  feimily.  Being  one  of  those  audiora 
-who  write  only  for  the  very  few,  I  eannot  aspire  at  p<^ularity,  but  must  eontent 
myself  with  the  approbation  and  complacency  of  the  learned,  vea,  that  portion  of 
the  learned  only  who  may  have  devoted  more  or  less  valuable  time  to  the  same 
Biblical  studies  and  pursuits  with  myself,  l^e  side  of  a  woric  of  purely  recondite 
labour,  unless  the  name  of  its  author  be  already  such  as  to  give  it  publicity,  will 
scarcely  defray  the  expense  of  the  requisi^  advertisements.  Thus,,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  publication  quite  different  from  this,  the  first  accouut  which  I 
received  from  my  only  bookseller  was,  that  he  had  sold  but  three  copies  in  eight 
years ;  ^e  second,  however,  was,  that  he  had  sold  eight  copies  in  three  years, 
which  was  certainly  more  encouraging.' 
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« 

We  fear  thb  will  sound  like  an  ower  true  tale  in  the  ears  of  many 
authors.  But  while  we  cannot  but  feel  for  the  author  while  making 
this  disclosure,  we  must  admire  his  persistent  love  of  learning  in  thus 
resolutely  bringing  an  expensive  work  to  perfection.  We  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  his  really  valuable  labours  are  about  to  be  more 
widely  appreciated,  and  most  happy  are  we  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
so  truly  just  a  consummation. 

Apart  from  any  higher  value,  as  to  their  doctrinal  contents,  these 
volumes  are  highly  important  as  a  Chrestomathy  of  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing such  as  perhaps  no  language  has  yet  produced.  Page  after  page, 
through  the  thousand  one  hundred  before  us,  presents  to  us  correctly 
printed  extracts  from  the  Jewish  writers  both  early  and  later,  and  all 
accompanied  with  an  exact  English  translation.  The  accumulation 
of  learning  in  this  department  is  truly  wonderful,  and  places  the  author 
at  once  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  Hebrew  scholars.  At  some  times 
and  in  certain  quarters  a  sneering  cui  bono  might  meet  this  statement, 
as  though  nothing  good  could  come  out  of  this  Nazareth.  But  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  that  Rabbinical  learning  has  been  neglected  too 
long,  and  that  its  immense  stores  must  be  more  consulted  if  Biblical 
illustration  is  to  be  worthily  attended  to  by  scholars.  A  glance  at  the 
pages  of  Fiirst's  Hebrew  Concordance  will  both  confirm  what  we  say, 
and,  we  hope,  stimulate  many  to  make  themselves  more  familia^  with 
the  Neo-ffebraica,  as  well  as  with  its  more  stately  and  antique  parent 
the  classical  Hebrew.  Let  us  then  recommend  the  student  who  wishes 
an  honourable  course  in  a  career  where  competitors  are  not  very  nume- 
rous to  procure  Mr.  Oxlee's  volumes  and  BuxtorTs  Rabbinical  Lex- 
icon, and  gird  himself  for  the  worthy  task.  In  the  Letters  to  Arch- 
bishop Laurence  the  selections  are  many  of  them  exceedingly  rare. 
Dr.  Nicoll,  who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  before  Dr. 
Pusey,  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wonder  how  the  works  quoted  had 
been  obtained.  We  wonder  too,  especially  when  we  find  that  the  in- 
dustrious clergyman  thus  eulogised  has  been  allowed  no  better  prefer- 
ment than  Molesworth,  with  its  income,  according  to  the  Clergy  List, 
of  228/.  a  year ! 

As  to  the  theological  character  of  the  *  Christian  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  considered  and  maintained  on  the  Principles 
of  Judaism,'  we  are  sorry  that  our  limits  imperatively  forbid  us  to 
enter  upon  it  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  a  most  important  and  highly 
interesting  production,  deriving  its  value  from  this  fact :— As  Judaism 
preceded  Christianity,  as  a  divine  preparation  for  it,  there  must  be  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  two ;  and  unless  we  presume  that  the 
sublime  Christian  doctrines  here  mentioned  were  revealed  de  novOj 
without  any  pre-intimations  of  their  existence,  illustrations  of  them 
may  be  expected  among  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrew  people.  This 
a  priori  presumption  is  proved  by  Mr.  Oxlee  to  be  true,  and,  without 
saying  that  we  receive  all  he  has  stated,  we  confess  to  a  great  sympathy 
with  his  general  arguments.  His  work  has  excited  more  attention  in 
America  than  in  England,  and  from  the  '  Church  Review'  of  that 
country  we  give  the  following  extract  as  confirming  our  own  testimony. 
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*  It  is  indeed  volaminous  testimony  which  sustains  Mr.  Oxlee  in  maintaining 
that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  open  the  way  to  a  full  and  hearty  faith  in  the  grand 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement.  It  seems  as  strong 
testimony  as  could  well  have  been  selected ;  and  yet,  after  the  study  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  a  fuller  collection  of  authors  in  the  department  of  Jewish 
sacred  literature,  he  declares  that  he  could  not  only  add  to  its  bulk,  but  also  to 
its  impregnabili^.  This  is  his  confident  assertion :  "  Since  the  design  was  first 
undertaken,  I  have  made  a  considerable  accession  to  my  original  st^::k  of  Rab- 
binical authorities ;  and  if  I  had  now  been  going  to  commence  afresh,  I  could  not 
only  have  fortified  my  positions  with  an  additional  number  of  testimonies,  but 
for  those  which  are  actually  alleged  could  have  substituted  others  of  still  greater 
weight,  force,  and  perspicuity." — Oxlee,  iii.  315. 

'  There,  then,  we  must  leave  this  subject,  though  one  of  the  most  important, 
perhaps  the  most  important,  in  connection  with  Judaism  upon  which  we  could 
address  our  readers.  Let  not  those  among  them  for  whom  it  is  specially  intro- 
duced suffer  it  to  pass  away  lightly  or  inconsiderately.  It  is  one  which  they 
must  know  something  about  to  do  their  duty  to  their  own  faith,  and  to  attract  a 
Jew  towards  it,  when  (as  is  altogether  likely)  they  may  be  thrown  into  contact 
with  Judaism,  again  and  again,  in  their  professional  career.  It  is  one  which  they 
must  know  something  about  to  believe  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Atonement,  as  they  ought  to  believe  them,  as  doctrines  not  antecedently  impro- 
bable, not  at  war  with  any  previous  manifestation  of  God,  or  of  God's  Providence. 
And  unless  they  are  settled  upon  these  doctrines,  with  a  firmness  which  no 
assaults  of  Jew  or  Gentile  can  batter  down,  they  might  as  well  abandon  theology 
as  a  profession,  and  drift,  as  the  age  seems  now  disposed  to  do,  upon  the  stream 
of  speculation,  towards  that  distant,  and  ever  to  be  distant,  haven  denominated 
Progress!*^ 


Church  History  and  Antiquities. — 1.  Die  Epocken  der  Kirch- 
lichen  Oeschichtschreibung,  Von  Dr.  F.  Ch.  Baur.  Tiibingen, 
Ludw.  Friedr.  Fues.  1852.  London:  Nutt.  8vo.  Pp.278.  {The 
Epochs  of  Church  History -writing.) 

2.  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  Middle  Age.  With  Four 
Maps,  constructed  for  this  work  by  A.  Keith  Johnston.  By 
Charl.£S  Hardwick,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  and 
late  Cambridge  Preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.  Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan,  1853.     8vo.     Pp.496. 

3.  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great  ^  AD.  690.  Intended  for  General  Readers,  as  well  as  for 
Students  in  Theology.  By  James  Cragie  Robertson,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bekesboume.     London:  Murray,  1854.     8vo.     Pp.544. 

4.  History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary^  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  to  1850:  with  reference  also  to  Transylvania. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Craig,  D.D.,  Hamburg.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  London :  Nisbet, 
1854.     8vo.     Pp.  492. 

5.  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  By  J.  H.  Merle 
D'AuBiGNE,  D.D.  Translated  by  H.  White,  B.A.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  A.M.  and  Ph.  D.  of  Heidelburg.  The  Transla- 
tion carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne'.  Vol.  I.  Blackie 
and  Son,  Glasgow,  1853.     8vo.     Pp.  564. 

6.  The    Priest  and  the  Huguenot;   or^  Persecution  in  the  Age  of 

•  The  Church  Review,  July,  1853,  p.  231. 
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Louis  X  V.     From  the  French  of  L.  St.  Buxoener.     London : 
Trtibner  and  Co.,  1853.     2  vols.  8vo.     Pp.  888. 

7.  Die  Kirche  Christie  und  ihre  Zeugen ;  oder  die  Kirchengeschichte 
in  Biographien^  durch  Fried,  Bohringer.  Zweiter  Band ;  Mitten- 
alter,  Zweite  Abtheilung :  enthaltend  die  Biographien  von  Peter 
Abdlard,  HeloUse,  Innozenz  III,,  Franziskus  von  Assist,  Elizabeth 
von  Thuringen.  {The  Church  of  Christ  and  its  Witnesses;  or^ 
Church  History  in  Biographies.  The  Middle  Ages.)  Zurich : 
Meyer  and  Zeller.     London  :  Nutt,  1854.     8vo.     Pp.  674. 

8.  An  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,  explanatory  of  the  History,  Antiqui- 
ties, Heresies,  Sects,  and  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Christian 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  John  Farrar,  Classical  Tutor  of  the  ( Wes- 
leyan)  Theological  Listitution,  Richmond.  London:  Mason,  1853. 
12mo.     Pp.  560. 

These  works,  although  only  a  portion  of  what  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished, form  a  large  amount  of  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history. 
We  have  placed  that  of  Baur^r«^,  as  giving  an  appropriate  heading  to 
the  whole,  and  as  furnishing  hints  as  to  the  proper  classification  of  the 
numerous  writers  on  this  important  subject.     Baur  arranges  the  eras  of 
distinctive  modes  of  treating  Church  history  as  follows: — 1.  The  old 
Catholic  view,  including  Eusebius,  Socrates,  &c   2.  The  old  Protestant, 
or  Reformation  view,  as  represented  by  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators. 
3.  The  opposition  to  the  Centuriators,  both  by  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics, as,  for  instance,  by  Baronius  and  Arnold.     4.  The  view  gradually 
formed,  from  the  dualistic  theory  of  the  world  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Mosheim  and  others.     5.  The  pragmatic  method  of  Schrockh, 
Planck,  &c.     6.  The  strife  after  an  objective  view,  as  in  the  case  of 
Neander,  Gieseler,  &c.     The  idea  of  thus  classifying  the  writers  of 
various  epochs  is  a  good  one,  and  may  be  founded  in  truth,  although 
we  do  not  think  Baur's  arrangement  is  always  to  be  depended  on.     By 
taking  different  ages,  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  made  a  less  philoso- 
phical use  of  his  materials  than  he  would  have  done  by  classifying 
writers.     In  the  early  ages  there  were  some  of  the  various  orders  of 
Church  historians,  and  so  there  are  now.     Some  confine  themselves  to 
facts,  or,  to  use  the  German  nomenclature,  they  are  strictly  objective ; 
others  clothe  all  they  write  with  the  colours  of  their  own  opinions  and 
feelings,  and  are  more  or  less  subjective.     Baur  places  Gieseler  and 
Neander  together,  while  they  are  essentially  difl^erent  in  their  method  ; 
the  former  gives  facts,  and  leaves  us  to  form  our  conclusions ;  the  latter 
gives  facts  also,  but  instead  of  leaving  them  as  a  framework,  or  a  ske- 
leton, he  adorns  them  with  life  and  beauty,  by  his  strong  consciousness 
of  their  relations  and  hidden  meaning.     Even  the  works  in  the  list 
given  above,  and  now  to  be  briefly  noticed,  would  take  their  places  in 
very  different  epochs,  if  strictly  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  being  thus 
distributed. 

Mr.  Hardwick's  elegant  manual  of  the  middle  age  is  distinguished 
both  by  a  correctness  as  to  events,  and  a  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy, 
which  silently,  yet  perceptibly,  pervades  the  whole.  Considering  the 
length  of  the  period  to  be  described,  and  the  moderate  size  of  the 
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volume,  we  have  been  surprised  how  much  sentiment  is  introduced,  to 
enliven  the  narration  of  mere  facts ;  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
logical  precision  everywhere  manifest,  and  which  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  writer's  mind.  He  candidly  states  that  he  has  not  performed  his 
task  in  a  spirit  of  indifferentism,  but,  although  this  is  the  case,  he  is 
far  removed  from  the  charge  of  bigotry. 

*  With  regard  to  the  opinions  (or,  as  some  of  our  German  neighbours  would  have 
said,  the  stand-point)  of  the  author,  I  am  willing  to  avow  distinctly  that  I  always 
construe  history  with  the  specific  prepossessions  of  an  Englishman, 'and,  what  is 
more,  with  those  which  of  necessity  belong  to  members  of  the  English  Church. 
I  hope,  however,  that  although  the  judgment  passed  on  facts  may,  here  and  there, 
have  been  unconsciously  discoloured,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  mind  by 
which  they  are  observed,  the  facts  themselves  have  never  once  been  seriously  dis- 
torted, garbled,  or  suppressed.' 

The  way  in  which  the  '  State  of  Intelligence  and  Piety'  of  each  period 
is  brought  out,  may  be  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  the  history  of  the 
second  epoch,  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  Pope  Gregory  VII. 

*  As,  in  the  former  period,  the  instruction  of  the  masses  was  retarded  by  the 
multiplicity  and  breaking-up  of  languages,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  adherence  of 
the  Western  Church  to  Latin  only  as  the  vehicle  of  worship  ;  it  was  now,  in 
iact,  disused  by  nearly  all  excepting  clerics.  Many  of  the  councils  have,  how- 
ever, laid  especial  stress  on  the  necessity  of  preaching  in  the  native  dialects. 
They  urge  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded,  both  in  town  and  country 
parishes,  of  gaining  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  precious  word  of  God. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Saviour's  incarnation,  death,  and  final  triumph  in  behalf  of 
man,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  value  of  the  sacraments,  the  blessedness  of 
joining  in  the  act  of  public  prayer,  the  need  of  pure  and  upright  living,  and  the 
certainty  of  future  judgment  in  accordance  with  men's  works,  are  recommended 
as  the  leading  topics  of  the  expositions  of  the  priest.  But  insufficient  training, 
even  where  he  was  alive  to  his  vocation,  rendered  him  unable  to  imprint  those 
verities  effectually  upon  his  semi-barbarous  flock.  As  children  they  were  taught 
indeed  by  him,  and  by  their  sponsors,  several  elements  of  Christian  faith  {e.  g,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  C^reed),  yet  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  in  the 
many,  more  especially  of  tribes  which  were  now  added  to  the  Church,  the  roots  of 
heathenism  were  still  insuperably  strong.' — (p.  205.) 

All  these  positions,  as  in  the  whole  work,  are  proved  by  copious  notes ; 
there  are  seven  to  this  short  quotation,  occupying  more  than  double  its 
space. 

Mr.  Bobertson,  in  one  massive  volume,  treats  of  the  earlier  centuries 
of  the  Church  in  much  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Hardwick,  excepting  that 
he  is  fuller  in  the  text  and  shorter  in  the  notes.  His  work  is  conse- 
quently less  a  work  of  reference  in  its  form,  and  more  adapted  for  the 
general  reader.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  stronger  subjective  tendency  in 
Mr.  Robertson,  not  so  much  towards  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs, 
as  to  deep  views  of  his  own,  which,  as  far  as  we  have  examined,  are  on 
the  side  of  freedom  and  of  general  truth.  The  style  of  writing  is  clear 
and  pleasing,  and  it  artistically  groups  together  the  little,  yet  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  men  and  the  times  which  are  treated  of.  He 
says  of  Origen,  for  instance,  that,  '  wishing  to  be  exempt  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  any  payment  for  his  lessons,  in  obedi(»ice  to  the  text, 
*' Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  he  sold  a  valuable  collection  of 
his  own  manuscripts  for  an  allowance  of  four  oboli  a-day,  and  on  this 

scanty  income  he  contrived  to  live.     He  had  but  one  coat He 

p  2 
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walked  barefoot/  &c.  &c.  All  these  references  are  established  in  the 
notes.  Mr.  Robertson*s  mode  of  thinking  may  be  gathered,  in  a  small 
degree,  from  these  passages  in  the  first  chapter  ^  On  the  Labours  of  the 
Apostles.' 

'  There  may  be  too  much  hardness  in  rejecting  traditions,  as  well  as  too  great 
easiness  in  receiving  them.  Modem  criticism  is  fallible,  as  wdl  as  ancient  belief, 
and  reactions  are  apt  to  ran  into  excess.  Where  it  is  found  that  a  church  ex- 
isted, and  that  it  referred  its  origin  to  a  certain  person,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
person  in  question  was  as  likely  as  any  other  to  have  been  the  founder,  or  per- 
haps more  likely  than  any  other,  can  surely  be  no  good  reason  for  denying  the 
claim.  We  have  before  us,  on  the  one  hand,  remarkable  works,  and  on  the  other, 
distinguished  names ;  tradition  may  be  wrong  in  connecting  the  names  with  the 
works ;  but  it  is  an  unreasonable  scepticism  to  insist  on  separating  them,  without 
examination  and  without  exception.  In  order  to  the  right  investigation  of  such 
matters,  there  is  required  not  only  the  acuteness  of  literary  criticism,  but,  even  in 
a  greater  degree,  a  power  of  moral  and  religious  discernment.  The  narratives 
which  are  to  be  accepted  must  not  merely  be  free  from  real  outward  difficulties ; 
they  must  contain  nothing  that  is  of  itself  unworthy  or  improbable.  But  when 
these  conditions  are  satisfied,  although  we  may  withhold  our  full  confidence,  we 
may  yet  properly  admit  the  traditional  stories  as  possibly  true,  and  as  worthy  of 
preservation. — (p.  2.) 

If  we  were  to  adopt  a  classification  of  these  two  works,  according  to 
the  idea  of  Baur,  we  must  assign  them  to  a  mixed  order.  They  at- 
tempt a  rigid  truthfulness  as  to  their  facts,  while  they  still  do  not  pre- 
tend to  lay  aside  strong  views  of  their  legitimate  interpretation.  Both 
volumes  are  furnished  with  full  indices,  are  beautifully  printed,  and 
form  valuable  acquisitions  to  this  department  of  literature. 

The  two  next  works  on  our  list  are  special  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  peculiar  epochs,  which  are  treated  at  far  greater  length  than 
they  could  be  in  any  general  Church  history.  As  age  after  age  brings 
with  it  exciting  events,  of  intense  interest  to  the  generations  which  com- 
posc'it,  so  monographic  records  become  abundant.  These  are  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  to  the  eras  which  they  illustrate,  or  those  imme- 
diately following  them ;  but,  except  as  they  contain  records  of  facts, 
will  become  less  so  as  men  recede  from  the  actual  theatre  of  the  events 
they  record.  The  '  History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary'  con- 
tains much  documentary  evidence,  which  will  always  be  important  to  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate.  The  compiler 
takes  his  survey  from  a  highly  evangelical  point  of  view,  and  his  work 
is  well  worthy  an  attentive  perusal,  both  for  the  novelty  of  the  contents 
and  the  fine  spirit  in  which  they  are  given.  Of  D*Aubigne  it  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  speak  critically,  and  yet  it  is  probable  his  exact 
status,  in  reference  to  future  fame,  is  hardly  yet  discoverable.  He  is 
the  Macaulay  of  Church  History,  more  to  be  admired  for  his  graphic 
power  than  for  his  logical  induction.  We  are  indebted  to  him,  along 
>vith  others,  for  having  removed  the  annals  of  the  Church  from  the 
r^ions  of  dryness  and  sterility  into  those  of  beauty  and  verdure,  which 
they  so  well  deserve  to  occupy.  We  could  read  him  again  and  again, 
as  a  great  romancist,  all  whose  glowing  scenes  have  a  historic  basis,  but 
we  do  not  feel  we  could  take  him  as  an  authority  where  the  rigidity 
of  facts  is  demanded.  He  is  eminently  truthful  indeed  in  his  own 
spirit,  but  his  subjectivity  is  far  too  strong  to  make  him  that  calm 
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chronicler  which  future  writers  may  quote.  But '  every  man  in  his  own 
order/  and  certainly  the  order  of  Merle  D'Aubigne  is  sufficiently  high 
to  secure  him  a  lasting  fame.  We  must  express  our  obligations  to 
Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son  for  this  fine  library  edition  of  a  popular  author, 
too  often  cramped  up  in  small  type  and  form.  It  is  illustrated  with 
well-executed  portraits  of  the  principal  characters  who  figured  in  the 
^English  reformation. 

It  may  be  thought  that  '  The  Priest  and  the  Huguenot'  can  scarcely 
come  under  the  denomination  of  Cliurch  History,  but  we  are  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  As  authority^  certainly  no  work  which  mingles  fiction 
with  fact  can  take  a  high  position,  even  if  the  facts  are  all  correctly 
stated,  because  the  fiction  which  adorns  will  generally,  more  or  less, 
refract  them  from  the  right  line.  But  works  like  this  exert  an  immense 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  deeply  impress  upon  it  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  age  they  treat  of.  If  they  convey  a  wrong  notion  of  the 
period  they  profess  to  illustrate,  they  should  be  condemned ;  but  if  the 
picture  they  present  is  fair  and  candid,  they  may  be  recommended. 
Certainly  no  one  can  read  M.  Bungener's  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Court  and  the 
Established  Church  of  that  era,  without  binding  closer  to  his  heart  the 
Bible  and  Protestantism,  and  thanking  God  for  the  true  liberty  which 
those  potent  instruments  have  secured  for  Great  Britain.  The  edition 
of  Messrs.  Triibner  is  a  library  one;  another  is  published  by  Nelson 
and  Sons  in  a  smaller  and  cheaper  form. 

The  Biographies  of  Bohringer  are  too  important  to  be  dismissed  in 
the  small  space  which  remains  to  us,  and  we  can  now  only  intimate  that 
the  work  is  one  of  some  extent,  this  being  the  fifth  volume,  the  first  of 
which  was  published  in  1842.  It  exhibits  great  research,  and  the  inte- 
resting tales  of  the  subjects  of  it,  are  told  with  great  fulness  in  their 
relation  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Some  may  feel  surprised 
that  Heloi'se  should  be  selected  to  rank  with  Pope  Innocent,  or  Francis 
of  Assisi ;  but  it  will  readily  be  seen,  on  reflection,  how  much  there  is 
in  her  life  to  reflect  the  ecclesiastical  features  of  her  age.  What  may 
be  done  in  the  way  indicated  in  this  work  may  be  seen  in  Wordsworth's 
Ecclesiastical  Biographies.  To  this  subject  we  hope  shortly  to  return 
a^ain» 

Mr.  Farrar's  Dictionary  supplies  a  very  interesting  and  important 
desideratum.  We  have  Church  Dictionaries,  but  they  are  too  much 
tinged  by  party  views  to  be  generally  acceptable  or  useful.  To  the 
greatest  extent  possible^  perhaps,  Mr.  Farrar  has  maintained  a  Catholic 
positicMi,  and  given  a  faithful  record  of  facts  and  opinions.  We  have 
been  struck  with  the  completeness  of  the  list  of  articles  chosen  by  him 
for  elucidation.  Many  of  them  are  more  archaeological  in  their  charac- 
ter than  those  generally  furnished  in  such  compilations.  We  have  used 
the  book  for  reference,  and,  a&  far  as  we  have  done  so,  have  not  been 
disappointed.  There  is  a  defect  which  we  hope  will  be  corrected  in  a 
second  edition — the  absence  of  reference  to  authorities.  This  is  alluded 
to,  and  sought  to  be  defended  in  the  preface ;  but,  we  think,  unsuccess- 
fully.    The  student  often  wants  to  look  much  further  than  he  is  here 
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able  to  do,  and  references  would  be  a  highly  valuable  guide  in  his  re- 
searches. The  compactness  and  cheapness  of  the  volume,  with  its  ele- 
gant and  clear  typography,  will  make  it  a  favourite,  apart  from  its  more 
intrinsic  claims. 


JTie  Typology  of  Scripture^  viewed  in  connection  with  the  entire  scheme 
of  the  Divine  DispenscUions.  By  Patrick  Faibbairn,  Professor 
of  Divinity,  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition,  much 
enlarged  and  improved.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1854.  2  vols. 
8vo.     Pp.  960. 

The  great  additions  and  alterations  of  this  edition  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's 
work,  entitle  it  to  notice  apart  from  its  excellencies,  which  alone  deserve 
a  fuller  description  than  they  have  yet  received  in  our  pages.  We  have 
read  the  volumes  with  very  great  pleasure,  and  have  a  high  opinion  of 
their  value.  They  bring  prominently  before  the  reader  the  great  truth 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  or  to  view  partially,  both  as  theologians 
and  private  Christians,  that  revealed  religion  is,  in  substance,  but  one, 
in  the  midst  of  many  varieties  of  outward  phase  and  development.  As 
the  moon,  which  exhibits  only  a  pale  crescent,  is  the  same  orb  as  when 
it  shines  with  full  splendour,  so  the  dispensations  given  to  the  Patri- 
archs and  Israelites  have  a  substantial  identity  with  Christianity.  Not 
that  the  religion  organized  under  Moses  can  be  called  Christianity,  as 
some  popular  divines  rashly  persist  in  dping  ;  a  course  as  reprehensible 
as  calling  Christianity  Judaism  ;  but  the  same  God  revealed  both,  for 
the  same  end,  and  gave  the  germ  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  later,  in 
the  earlier  dispensations.  This  fact  Mr.  Fairbaira  has  proved  and 
illustrated  in  a  masterly  manner,  without  the  least  tinge  of  either  con- 
ventionalism or  neology.  He  lays  the  foundations  broad  and  deep,  in 
what  we  may  call  a  true  Scriptural  induction,  and  then  builds  up  a 
structure  of  feiir  proportions  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow- Christians.  We  would  lay  much  stress  on  the  latter  particu- 
lar, because  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  our  peace  as  Christian 
men  depends  upon  our  receiving  Revelation  as  a  whole,  according  to 
the  oneness  indicated  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : — 
^  God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us 
by  his  Son.'  We  mention  this  as  the  great  tendency  of  the  work, 
because  the  title,  '  the  Typology  of  Scripture,'  conveys  but  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  its  contents.  The  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  grand  topic  brought  beibre  us,  in  all  the  diversified  illustra- 
tions which  are  so  plentifully  supplied.  We  wish  we  could  ensure  these 
volumes  coming  into  the  libraries  of  all  whose  duty  it  is,  as  teachers  of 
others,  to  study  the  Bible.  The  volumes  are  got  up  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  in  every  way  do  great  credit  both  to  the  author  and  pub- 
lishers. 
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Biblical  Commentary/  on  the  JEpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  continuation 
of  the  Work  of  Olshausen.  By  Dr.  John  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  the  Rev.  John  Fulton,  A.M.,  Garvald.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark.  1853.  8vo.  pp.  436. 

Although  this  valuable  Commentary  could  not  be  noticed  along  with 
the  preceding,  because  of  the  difference  of  outward  form  and  professed 
object,  there  is  still  a  spirit  pervading  it  like  that  which  animates  Mr. 
Fairbaim's  larger  production.  Ebrard  everywhere  shows  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  two  Testaments,  or  the  oneness  of  God's  purposes  to 
man,  and  uses  the  most  searching  analysis  to  reunite  what,  in  his  coun- 
try more  than  our  own,  have  too  often  been  divorced.  Indeed,  we  are 
not  sure  that  this  healthy  tendency  is  not  sometimes  allowed  to  lead 
the  author  to  the  borders  of  fancy,  so  fine  are  the  links  by  which,  in 
addition  to  more  obvious  vinculo,  he  unites  the  old  and  new  dispensa- 
tions. An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  thorough  reverence  for  their  contents,  are  manifest  on 
every  page  of  this  volume. 

As  this  work  brings  to  a  close  the  first  series  of  Clark's  *  Foreign 
Theological  Library,'^  we  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  pub- 
lishers both  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  us  by  the  valuable  collec- 
tion now  completed,  and  for  their  liberal  and  encouraging  promise  for 
the  time  to  come.     We  hope  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  the 
former  series  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  commence 
with  this.     We  do  not  like  to  hint  a  fault  where  there  is  so  much  that 
is  really  good,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  express  a  hope  that  the  trans- 
lations of  the  new  series  will  be  more  English  in  their  general  com- 
plexion and  character.     We  know  that  a  mistiness  and  crabbedness  of 
style  and  phraseology  in  translations  from  the  German  is  often  attri- 
buted to  the  depth  of  thought  of  the  original ;  but  such  an  assertion  is 
little  better  than  a  presuming  upon  our  ignorance.     If  there  is  such  an 
unintelligibleness  in  a  German  author  that  his  translator  cannot  convey 
a  plain  proposition  to  his  readers,  the  work  had  better  be  left  in  its 
continental  smoke.     Thoughts  may  be  deep,  but  they  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  plain  language  notwithstanding ;  and  our  complaint  arises 
from  the  want,  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  of  a  transference  of 
idiom ;  for  literality  will  often  produce  obscurity  if  the  different  idio- 
matic phrases  of  two  languages  are  not  carefully  attended  to.     We 
could  easily  instance*fifty  cases,  in  the  old  series,  in  which  the  servile 
and  improper  translation  of  the  German  schon  by  the  English  already 
has  spoiled  a  sentence.     In  this  volume  of  Ebrard  there  is  a  technical 
expression  which  may  be  tolerable  in  Germany,  but  is  very  displeasing 
to  our  ears:  we  mean  the  use  of  the  Latin   qua  for  the  English  cw. 
Thus,  p.  76,  '  Not  God  qua  Jehovah,  but  God  qua  Elohim,'  has  a  very 
awkward  appearance  and  sound,  only  to  be  tolerated  if  it  were  neces- 
Bary  to  write  a  commentary  in  the  style  of  scholasticism.     While  copy- 
ing out  this  little  passage,  one  of  the  offensive  alreadies  met  our  eye 
on  p.  80 :  '  The  first  of  these  points  needs  no  further  explanation. 
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either  grammatically  or  otherwise.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
already  with  respect  to  the  construction  requires  a  more  particular 
treatment.'  This  is  but  barbarous  English,  and  we  ought  not  to  be 
troubled  with  it.  Attention  to  these  points,  and  to  some  mechanical 
arrangements  in  the  printing,  such  as  the  judicious  use  of  italics  and 
more  careful  pointing,  will  make  the  new  series  more  valuable  than 
the  first. 


A  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Revised  and  abridged 
from  his  larger  work.  By  Sib  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  500  woodcuts.  London :  Murray, 
1854.     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  868. 

If  this  were  only  an  abridgment  of  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson's  larger 
work  it  would  be  an  invaluable  boon  to  a  very  large  class  of  readers ; 
but  it  is  more  than  this.  The  author  '  has  added  other  matter  in  con- 
sequence of  having  revisited  Egypt,  and  later  discoveries  having  been 
made'  since  the  year  1836,  when  the  original  work  appeared.  *  Several 
new  woodcuts  have  been  added ;  and  as  an  index  is  more  useful  than  a 
mere  list  of  contents,  I  have  given  a  very  copious  one,  which  will  be 
found  to  contain  all  the  most  important  references.'  Considering  the 
great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Egypt  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  beg  to  thank  both  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Murray, 
on  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  Biblical  students,  for  this  fine  collection 
of  archaeological  knowledge  and  art.  The  price,  twelve  shillings,  is  as 
considerate  as  the  intention  with  which  the  abridgment  was  undertaken. 


Noah  and  his  Times;  embracing  the  Consideration  of  various  Inqui- 
ries relative  to  the  Antediluvian  and  earlier  Postdiluvian  Periods, 
with  Discussions  of  several  of  the  leading  Questions  of  the  Present 
Day.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Olmstead,  M.A.  Boston :  Gould  and 
Lincoln.     London:  Triibner.    1854.  8vo.  pp.414. 

In  this  volume  will  be  found  a  highly  entertaining  miscellany  of  mat- 
ters of  great  interest,  i  treated  without  bigotry,  but  with  a  combined 
reverence  for  Scripture  and  for  science.  The  work  is  east  in  the  form 
of  lectures  to  young  men,  and  to  that  class  we  can  cordially  recommend 
it.  The  style  of  writing  is  often  very  outre,  provoking  almost  to 
laughter,  but  it  is  clear  .in.  its  meaning  though  wordy  in  expression. 


Theological  Travels,  selected  and  original.  Edited  by  John  Brown, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  exegetical  Theology  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  &c.  Edinburgh  :  Fullarton  and  Co.,  1853.  2  vols.  12mo. 
pp.  804. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  this  attempt  to  gather  up  the  fugitive  pieces  of 
master  minds,  and  to  bring  before  the  public  in  a  portable  form  com- 
positions now  buried  in  the  ponderous  volumes  of  their  authors.  We 
hope  Dr.  Brown  will  proceed  with  his  design,  and  speedily  furnish 
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many  such  interesting  collections  as  these.  "  The  contents  will  be  the 
best  comment  we  can  make  on  the  undertaking,  and  we  merely  add 
that  the  cheapness  of  the  volumes  places  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
largest  class  of  readers. — Vol.  I.  Reflections  on  the  Sources  of  lucre-* 
dulity  with  regard  to  Religion,  by  Lord  President  Forbes. — A  tit  re- 
buke to  a  ludicrous  Infidel,  by  Simon  Browne. — Of  the  eminent  heathen 
writers  from  Seneca  to  Marcus  Antoninus,  who  are  said  to  have  dis- 
regarded or  contemned  Christianity,  by  Lord  Hailes. — On  the  Origin 
of  Evil,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ballantyne. — The  inability  of  the  Sinner  to 
comply  with  the  Gospel ;  his  inexcusable  guilt  in  not  complying  with 
it,  and  the  consistency  of  these  with  each  other  illustrated,  by  John 
Smalley,  D.D. — The  necessity  of  atonement,  and  the  consistency  be- 
tween that  and  free  grace  in  forgiveness,  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D. 
— Vol.  II.  An  instance  of  moral  demonstration,  or  a  conjugation  of 
probabilities,  proving  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  from  God, 
by  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D. — On  the  Being  of  a  God,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Ballantyne. — Immatluel,  or  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  unfolded,  by  James  Usher,  D.D. — Richard  Baxter  reviewed 
by  himself. — Meditations  and  Lamentations,  by  Richard  Baxter. — On 
prejudices  against  the  Gospel,  by  the  Rev.  John  Maclaurin. — The 
nature  of  Christian  Faith,  by  John  Erskine,  D.D. — A  Dissertation  on 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Archibald  McLean. — A  Disserta- 
tion concerning  the  end  for  which  God  created  the  world,  by  Jonathan 
Edwards. — Prefetory  observations  are  furnished  by  the  editor. 


RECENT  SERMONS. 

1.  Sermons  by  William  E.  Rawstorne,  M.A.y  Vicar  of  Orniskirk, 
In  two  volumes.     London:  Hatchards.    1853. 

2.  Sermons  on  various  subjects  and  occasions  :  with  a  brief  Appendix 
on  the  Modem  Philosophy  of  Unbelief.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Boone, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  John's,  Paddington.      London :  Parker, 

1853.  8vo.  pp.  412, 

3.  Practical  Sermons,  designed  for  vacant  Congregations  and  Fami- 
lies. By  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  Philadelphia:  first  English 
edition,  with  additional  Sermons.    Edinburgh:    T.  and  T.  Clark, 

1854.  12mo.  pp.  444. 

4.  Sermons.  By  Henry  W.  Kemp,  B.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Hull,     London:  Seeleys,  1854.  8vo.  pp.  480. 

5.  Four  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
November,  1853.  By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  M.A.  Cam- 
bridge: Deighton,  1854.    12mo.  pp.  152. 

6.  Single  Sermons. 

Mr.  Rawstorne's  two  small  volumes  contain  thirty-one  discourses ; 
they  are  therefore  very  short,  each  occupying  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  reading.  Yet  they  are  very  perfect  in  their  structure,  and 
multum  in  parvo  is  secured  by  their  being  strictly  topical.  Their 
brevity  will  make  them  acceptable  for  family  reading,  and  their  plain- 
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ness  of  style  adapts  them  for  cottage  and  Sunday-school  services. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  display  or  fine  writing,  but  each  sermon  brings 
before  us  the  faithful  and  zealous  pastor,  anxious  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  flock  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  peroration  of  the  fifteenth 
sermon,  on  *  One  thing  is  needful,'  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the 
earnest  and  practical  character  of  the  volumes. 

'  Let  us  leave  the  fiubject  with  a  few  words  of  exhortation  to  each.  First,  are 
you  busied  in  doing  good,  thinking  of  the  souls  of  others,  making  plans  for  their 
unprovement,  labouring  for  their  good  ?  Do  so,  and  do  it  earnestly.  Though  it 
makes  you  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,  yet,  whatever  your  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  your  might.  In  the  momiDg  sow  your  seed,  and  in  the 
evening  refrain  not  your  hand.  But  yet  remember,  you  might  speak  in  your 
Master  s  cause  even  with  an  angel's  tongue,  and  yet  be  but  as  sounding  brass  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal.  You  might  have  all  &ith  so  as  to  move  mountains,  and  yet 
be  nothing.  You  might  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries 
and  all  knowledge ;  nay,  you  might  give  all  your  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  give 
your  body  to  be  burned,  and  yet  be  profited  nothing.  You  might  have  brought 
home,  like  St.  Paul,  saving  knowledge  to  the  minds  of  thousands,  and  yet  at  last 
be  castaways,  and  all  because  you  had  forgotten  and'  lost  the  one  thing  needful ; 
because,  amidst  all  these  labours  for  other  men,  you  let  your  own  inward  personal 
religion  die.  We  must  never  so  serve,  even  in  Christ's  own  cause,  as  to  leave 
ourselves  no  time  to  sit  with  calm  collected  minds  at  his  feet  to  hear  his  words. 
In  our  labours  for  others  we  must  not  forget  that  the  most  important  labour  is 
that  bestowed  on  our  own  soul,  to  keep  alive  a  deep  sense  of  religion  there. 

*  Again,  are  you  active  men  of  business — honest,  sober,  industrious,  careful  to 
do  your  best  for  your  employers  or  customers,  conscientious  and  upright  ?  So 
far  well.  But  do  you  find  time  amidst  all  this  business  for  the  care  of  your  soul? 
Is  its  state  examined  ?  Are  means  sought  for  its  improvement  ?  Are  you  striving 
to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ? 
Perhaps  some  will  say.  Business  leaves  us  no  room  for  these  things.  If  that  be 
so,  it  is  business  that  must  yield,  not  these.  Thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things,  but  one  thing  is  needful.  Find  time  and  opportunity  somehow— 
settle  it  in  your  minds  that  it  must  be  found — to  sit  at  Jesus'  feet  and  hear  his 
word,  to  gain  that  good  portion  which  shall  never  be  taken  away. 

*  Or  again,  are  you  the  poor  labouring  man  or  woman?  Your  lot  is  hard,  your 
hours  of  labour  long;  you  cannot  get  a  leisufe  hour  without  contrivance  and 
trouble.  But  find  it  or  make  it  somehow,  for  it  must  be  found.  There  is  one 
thing  needful — ^the  life  of  religion,  the  faith  in  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  Uie  fear 
of  him  within  your  soul.  That  must  be  in  you,  for  without  it  you  are  worse  than 
dead :  and  it  cannot  be  gained  or  kept  without  the  means ;  and  the  means  are, 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

*  Come  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  if  to  hear  his  word.  Elneel  at 
your  private  prayers,  as  persons  striving  to  remember  him,  hoping  to  be  heard 
through  his  prevailing  name.  Come  to  the  house  of  prayer  as  to  the  place  where 
your  brethren  meet,  and'where  he  meets  them.  Hear  us  his  ministers,  speaking 
to  you  in  his  name.  Draw  near  to  the  holy  table  as  to  the  communion  of  his  body 
and  blood.  So  shall  you  obtain  that  one  thing  needful,  that  good  part  which  is 
worth  all  the  world  besides,  and  which,  once  gained,  shall  never  be  taken  from  you. 

*  But  remember  all,  of  every  class,  in  every  occupation,  that  one  thing  is  need- 
ful. Whatever  you  risk,  whatever  you  lose,  whatever  you  have  to  cast  away, 
that  one  thing  must  be  had.  We  must  keep  an  inward  personal  religion  alive  in 
our  hearts,  else  we  are  worse  than  dead,  our  souls  are  lost.' — V<d.  i.  pp.  245-248. 

Mr.  Boone's  sermons  are  of  a  higher  aim  and  character  as  intellec- 
tual compositions,  being  delivered  to  a  London  congregation.  He 
says  respecting  them : — 

*  These  are  morning  sermons,  preached  in  a  metropolitan  district,  to  a  mixed 
audience,  yet  to  an  assembly  chiefly  composed  of  educated  and  intelligent  persons, 
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accustomed  to  pursue  a  train  of  reflections  while  versed  in  stirring  business  and 
liberal  professions  in  life ;  and  therefore  they  are  designed  to  hold  a  place  between 
the  elaborate  lectures  and  theological  disquisitions  specially  delivered  before  a 
learned  body  such  as  one  of  our  Universities,  and  the  brief  and  simple  homilies 
addressed  to  a  poor  and  rural  congregation/ 

He  very  properly  defends  the  practice  of  taking  a  high  stand  in 
pulpit  exercises  on  some  occasions. 

'  It  appears  to  the  author  that  where  three  sermons  are  preached  in  the  same 
church  on  the  same  day,  one  of  them  at  least— and  if  one  of  them  the  morning 
sermon  in  preference — may,  properly  and  profitably,  take  a  wider  range  of  topics 
and  illustrations,  pay  special  regard  to  the  wants,  opinions,  and  tendencies  of  the 
age,  and  even  enter  somewhat  into  the  philosophy  of  religion.  As  to  his  matter, 
therefore,  he  has  applied  himself  to  themes  on  which  he  believes  the  most  active 
minds  of  the  time  to  be  most  keenly  intent ;  and  as  to  the  mere  diction,  instead 
of  seeking  either  to  elevate  or  to  lower  it  out  of  the  current  mode  of  expression^ 
he  has  used  the  terms  which  naturally  occurred  to  him,  &c.* 

We  think  Mr.  Boone  has  accomplished  his  object,  and  the  printed 
discourses  are  such  as  must  have  been  listened  to  and  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  edification.  We  think  our  readers  will  be  gratified 
with  a  short  quotation  from  the  sermon  on  '  Articles  of  Religion  and 
their  interpretation/  as  manifesting  that  true  Christian  liberality  which 
constitutes  the  highest  ornament  of  learning  and  piety. 

*  Moreover,  if  articles  and  formularies  should  be  too  rigid  and  particular;  if 
any  and  every  interpretation  of  them  which  clashes  with  our  personal  predilec- 
tions should  be  uncharitably  and  angrily  denounced  ;  if,  also,  they  should  be  im- 
posed under  pain  of  eternal  condemnation  to  recusants ;  and  if,  di^wing  a  circle 
roimd  the  spirit  of  man,  they  should  circumscribe  it  to  a  certain  arbitrary  routine 
of  thought  and  expression,  beyond  which  it  is  never  to  expatiate,  then,  indeed, 
we  might  say  with  a  living  divine,  "  to  all  such  confessions  there  is  the  grand  ob- 
jection, that  they  infringe  Christian  liberty,  supersede  the  Scriptures  while  pro- 
fessing to  receive  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  exclude  such  as  ought  not  to  be 
excluded,  and  admit  such  as  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  tempt  men  to  hypocrisy, 
and  preclude  improvement ;"  then,  indeed,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  talk  of  spiri- 
tuality benumbed,  preaching  stiff  and  jejune,  belief  dry  and  sapless,  religion  petri- 
fied into  forms. 

'  But  these  things  need  not  be,  nor,  we  trust,  are  they  found  to  exist  in  the 
Church  to  which  we  belong.  Without  assenting  to  our  Articles,  a  man  may  be  a 
Christian ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  things,  he  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  There  would  be  a  real  grievance  if  our  legislation  still  indicted  ci\il 
disabilities  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  or  if  a  minister  of  our  Church,  having 
no  option  before  he  was  ordained  to  holy  functions  in  it,  was  driven  into  a  profes- 
sion repugnant  to  his  reason  and  his  conscience  ;  but  it  is  no  real  grievance  when 
men  act  with  their  eyes  open,  and  their  understandings  at  work,  and  their  will 
free,  that  they  should  either  agree  to  the  formularies  of  a  religious  society,  or  not 
be  numbered  within  its  ranks. 

*  We  may,  then,  cordially  sympathise  with  those  who  say,  "  Better  were  it  for 
ns  to  beg  our  bread  and  to  clothe  ourselves  in  rags  than  to  part  with  Christian 
simplicity  and  frankness.  Better  for  a  oiinister  to  preach  in  bams,  or  in  the  open 
air,  than  to  lift  up,  in  cathedrals,  amidst  pomp  and  wealth,  a  voice  which  is  not 
true  to  his  inward  thoughts.''  Still,  in  framing  and  keeping  articles  of  religion, 
ve  may  pay  a  just  deference  to  antiquity,  to  authority,  to  the  collective  holiness 
and  wisdom  of  the  Church,  while  yet  the  world  should  not  bribe  us  to  forfeit  our 
spiritual  liberty,  while  yet  we  would  feel  the  happiness  of  breathing  the  air  of 
freedom,  and  of  moving  with  an  unencumbered  spirit,  instead  of  not  daring  to  be 
jnst  to  ourselves,  or  of  being  made  to  echo  what  is  not  the  simple,  natural  expres- 
sion of  our  own  convictions.' — P.  351. 
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We  felt  somewhat  curious  to  see  the  sermons  of  a  man  so  exten- 
sively known  as  Mr.  Barnes  in  another  field  of  Christian  usefukess. 
We  had  formed  an  idea  of  what  his  discourses  would  be,  from  the 
general  character  of  his  commentary,  and  we  find  we  were  not  far  from 
the  mark.  He  is  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  practical,  rising  often  in  his 
perorations  to  an  impassioned  fervour,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  make 
an  impression  upon  an  audience.  There  are  many  graphic  descriptions, 
and  the  figures  are  plentiful,  but  generally  well  chosen  and  really 
illustrative.  We  are  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  title,  *  Sermons  for 
vacant  Congregations.'  What  does  this  mean  ?  We  at  first  thought 
that  Mr.  Barnes  had  written  them  for  congregations  without  pastors, 
to  be  preached  by  himself  on  such  occasions ;  but  as  it  is  said  they  are 
also  for  families^  we  presume  the  meaning  is,  that  they  are  intended 
to  be  read  by  laymen  to  audiences  destitute  of  ministers.  If  so,  we 
think  they  would  be  failures,  since  they  are  too  characteristic  to  be 
efiUcient  without  the  living  voice  of  the  author.  This  objection  does 
not  apply  to  private  reading,  for  which  they  are  well  adapted. 

Mr.  Kemp's  handsome  volume  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  a  new 
church  in  a  destitute  part  of  the  town  of  Hull,  and  on  that  account  we 
should  be  indisposed  to  deal  out  to  it  any  adverse  criticism.  But  we  are 
happy  to  say  there  is  no  room  for  such  treatment,  since  the  subjects 
are  handled  in  a  very  masterly  and  impressive  manner.  There  are 
thirty  sermons  on  topics  of  great  interest,  and,  while  they  give  a  very 
high  idea  of  Mr.  Kemp's  pulpit  powers,  they  furnish  very  readable 
discourses  for  the  family  or  the  closet.  There  is  a  great  freshness  in 
the  ideas,  and  often  an  originality  in  the  mode  of  arranging  them,  and 
we  cannot  but  express  our  thankfulness  that  so  much  that  is  stirring 
and  instructive  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Kemp's  ministrations.  In  the  sermon 
on  the  '  Character  and  State  of  the  JJeparted  immutable,*  there  are 
many  passages  which  we  should  like  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Maurice 
and  his  followers.     We  extract  one. 

*  How  fearful  is  it  to  contemplate  such  an  exertion  of  Divine  power  as  would 
arrest  some  vile  sinner  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and  fix  him  for  ever  in  the  very 
act  of  some  heinous  crime,  an  eternal  spectacle  of  detected  villany !  Is  it  less 
fearful  to  contemplate  a  soul  eternally  settled  and  determined  in  sm,  hopelessly 
and  inalienably  wedded  to  it  ?  Wickedness  in  this  world  is  always  in  some  mea- 
sure palliated  m  the  prospect  and  probability  of  amendment.  Wickedness  in  the 
world  to  come  is  irremediable.  The  immutability  of  wickedness  is  an  idea  of 
the  most  desolate  and  depressing  description.  The  announcement  of  annihilation 
would  not  convey  to  the  moral  sense  impressions  half  so  terrible  as  does  the  de- 
claration contained  in  our  text,  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and 
he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still."  Apply  these  words  to  some  of  the 
worst  forms  of  human  depravity — the  heartless  villain,  the  degraded  sensualist, 
or  the  man  of  fierce  and  uncontrolled  passions — and  surely  you  are  presented  with 
ideas  of  evil  and  woe,  than  which  conception  can  furnish  none  more  gloomy  and 
distressing.  The  perpetuity  of  a  wicked  character  is  a  dreadful  thought,  dread  fill 
enough  to  terrify  even  the  most  profane.  What  fearful  retribution  does  it  also 
involve  1  When  all  sources  of  profit,  pleasure,  and  indulgence  are  withdrawn, 
when  the  means  of  gratification  are  withheld,  what  greater  torment  can  be  con- 
ceived than  irremediable  wickedness  ?  Whips  and  scorpions  are  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  punishment  when  compared  with  the  torments  of  bad,  burning,  and  in- 
satiable passions.  Oh,  believe  me,  there  is  an  inconceivable  depth  of  formidable 
and  menacing  significance  in  the  sentence,  "  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
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stilL"  Can  yon  conceive,  my  dear  brethren,  a  punishment  more  terrible  and  yet 
more  just,  than  the  perpetuation  of  a  man's  bad  passions  under  circumstances 
where  they  cannot  be  gratified,  but  where  their  intensity  will  be  magnified  a  hun- 
dred fold  ?  What  pictures  can  be  more  suggestive  of  intense  suffering  than  a 
covetous  man  burning  for  money,  and  the  profligate  man  burning  for  sensual 
gratification  in  a  place  where  by  God's  retributory  decree  unemployed  gold  eats 
the  fiesh  like  fire,  and  lawless  passion  gnaws  the  weary  heart  like  the  sickening 
bore  of  an  undying  worm?  How  forcible  do  considerations  such  as  these  make 
the  declaration,  that  the  sinful  man  "  treasures  up  for  himself  wrath  against  the 
day  of  wrath  ?  "  '—P.  135. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  favourably  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  this  volume  confirms  the  opinion  we  then  formed.  These 
discourses  are  addressed  to  young  men,  and,  being  delivered  at  Cam- 
bridge, they  have,  a  peculiar  interest.  Their  titles  are— ^  The  Young 
Man  cleansing  his  way,' — *  The  Young  Man  in  religious  difficulties,' — 
^The  Young  Man  as  a  Churchman,' — *  The  Young  Man  called  by  Christ.' 
These  subjects  are  treated  in  an  evangelical  and  prudent  manner,  and 
we  earnestly  wish  that  the  young  men  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere 
may  be  indoctrinated  by  the  principles  here  so  faithfully  exhibited. 

We  have  reserved  some  single  sermons  as  illustrating  a  habit  to 
which  we  attach  great  importance— that  of  preaching  to  the  times,  or 
embracing  passing  events  as  the  topics  of  pulpit  address.  The  power 
which  the  preacher  acquires  by  availing  himself  of  what,  at  the  time, 
is  interesting  or  affecting  his  hearers,  is  very  great  indeed,  and  ought 
never  to  be  neglected.  This  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  art  of  extempore  speaking,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  dependent 
x)n  a  written  sermon.  The  Hope  of  Highteotisness,  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Andrews,  preached  at  Woburn  on  the  occasion  of  a  local  exhi- 
bition of  natural  productions,  antiquities,  &c.  London,  Jackson  and 
Walford.  The  Roman  Centurion  a  pattern  to  the  Christian  Soldier^ 
a  sermon  preached  at  Ferryside,  Carmarthenshire,  on  the  occasion 
of  calling  out  the  county  militia,  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Plumptre, 
M.A.  London,  Simpkin.  Departed  worth  and  greatness  lamented,  a 
sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  Symington,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  m  the  reformed  Presbyterian  Church ;  by  W.  Symington, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.  Paisley,  Gardner.  Christianity  a  Life,  a  sermon 
preached  at  Edinburgh  on  behalf  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  L.  R.  Foote,  of  Brechin.  Edinburgh,  Johnstone  and  Hun- 
ter. We  have  also  received  the  following  Charges  and  Visitation 
sermon,  but  have  only  room  for  the  titles.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  by  the  Bishop.  London,  H.  G. 
Bohn,  quoted  in  the  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  83.  The  Healing  of  the 
Conscience,  a  sermon  preached  at  the  visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bedford,  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Carr,  M.A.  Bedford,  Timaeus.  China, 
her  future  and  her  past,  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Anglican  clergy  in 
Trinity  Church,  Shanghae,  by  George  Smith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Vic- 
toria. London,  Hatchards.     This  last  we  have  noticed  in  another  place. 
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1 .  Sacred  Annals :  The  Gentile  Nations,  or  the  History  and  Reli- 
gion of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  BahyUmians,  Medes,  Persians, 

Greeks,  and  Romans,  collected  from  ancient  authors  and  Holy 
Scripture,  and  including  the  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian,  Per- 
sian, and  Assyrian  Inscriptions ;  forming  a  complete  connection  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  showing  the  fulfilment  of  Sacred 
Prophecy.  By  George  Smith,  Esq.,  F.A.S.,  M.R.S.L.,  &c. 
London:  Longmans,  1853.     2  vols.     8vo.     Pp.846. 

2.  The  Fall  of  Nineveh,  and  the  Reign  of  Sennacherib,  chronologically 
considered,  with  a  view  to  tJie  re  adjttstment  of  Sacred  and  Profane 
Chronology.  By  J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq.  London :  Longmans, 
1853.     8vo.     Pp.  178,  with  Chronological  Tables. 

Both  these  are  the  works  of  laymen,  who  are  proud  to  devote  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  honour  of  the  Bible.  They  both  thoroughly 
believe  that  Divine  Revelation  is  impregnable  to  all  the  assaults  of  its 
enemies,  and  that  all  discoveries  of  science  must  ultimately  tend  to 
confirm  its  statements.  We  should  therefore  welcome  such  productions, 
even  though  they  displayed  far  less  abilities  than  these  works  claim  for 
their  authors.  What  can  be  a  more  hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  than  for 
men  of  wealth  and  station  to  employ  their  energies  in  illustrating  and 
confirming  the  Word  of  God ! 

The  complete  work  of  Mr.  Smith  contains  ^\e  volumes,  of  which 
these  are  the  two  last.  The  former  treat  of  the  Patriarchal  Age,  and 
the  Hebrew  People.  The  general  design  of  the  whole  is  thus  stated 
in  the  first  volume :  — 

*  Twenty  years  ago  the  author  of  the  following  pages  deeply  felt  the  want 
of  a  work  which  should  exhibit  a  concentrated  view  of  the  history  of  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  and  in  the  records 
and  traditions  of  heathen  nations  ;  and  which  should  present,  at  the  same  time, 
this  body  of  information  in  a  manner  truly  religious,  recognizing  throughoat 
the  supreme  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  great  principles  of  re- 
vealed religion.  After  long  and  diligent  inquiry,  he  could  meet  with  no  work 
of  this  description,  and  was  consequently  compelled,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  mind,  to  commence  a  course  of  reading  which  embraced  the  early  por- 
tions of  Scripture  history,  the  difficulties  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  solve  by  a 
reference  to  the  works  of  the  various  commentators  and  biblical  critics  to  which 
he  had  access.  In  this  study  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  he  was  startled  by 
the  remark  of  an  intelligent  friend,  with  whom  he  was  conversing  on  the  chrono- 
logy and  history  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  who,  in  reply  to  some  observation  on  the 
subject,  said — "  However  consistent  with  itself  the  chronology  of  Scripture  may  be, 
it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  records  of  every  ancient  nation  ;  and  this  is  a 
&ct  generally  admitted  by  the  learned."  This  remark  led  him  to  an  enlarged 
course  of  reading,  embracing  the  early  history  of  the  primitive  nations,  and  the 
traditions  and  mythology  of  the  heathen  world,  especially  of  such  as  tended  in 
any  degree  to  its  elucidation.  Having,  during  the  progress  of  these  investiga- 
tions, carefully  noted  down  his  observations  on  the  most  important  topics,  he  ulti- 
mately found  that  he  had  done  much  toward  providing  matter  for  such  a  volume, 
as  in  his  earlier  days  he  had  so  greatly  needed.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
books  recentlv  published  on  cognate  subjects,  he  considers  the  want  still  to  exist 
which  he  had  formerly  so  severely  felt ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  desideratum* — Vol.  i.  p.  vi. 

The  result  of  this  labour  of  love  appears  before  us  in  these  five 
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volumes,  and  we  can  honestly  say  that  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  work 
so  thoroughly  suggestive  and  instructive  in  all  its  parts.  The  informa- 
tion collected  is  of  the  most  varied  and  important  kind,  and  cannot  fail 
to  gratify  both  the  scholar  and  the  Christian.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Smith  on  the  completion  of  his  labours,  and  think  he  may  rest  assured 
that  they  have  been  well  bestowed.  He  says  correctly,  in  the  preface 
to  the  last  volume — 

'  The  ruling  element  of  the  whole  work  is  its  religious  character.  The  main- 
tenance of  this  throughout  the  series  comprised  in  the  "  Gentile  Nations/'  has  been 
a  labour  attended  with  very  great  difficulty.  "To  pass  beyond  the  ritualism  and 
ceremonial  extemalism  everywhere  prevalent,  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and 
genius  of  the  various  forms  which  idolatry  assumed,  and  to  form  a  sound  judg- 
ment respecting  the  religious  doctrines,  practices,  and  morals  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Babylon,  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  has  been  a  most  arduous  task.  But  it 
has  been  honestly  and  eamesUy  attempted,  and  the  result  is  now  submitted  to 
the  candid  consideration  of  the  Uhrlstian  public' 

We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Smith  adopts  the  date  5507  as  the  age  of 
the  world  before  the  Christian  era ;  that  the  work  is  provided  with  a 
good  general  index ;  and  that  the  price  is  far  below  what  is  ordinarily 
changed  for  books  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Bosanquet  contemplates  the  same  object  as  Mr.  Smith,  but  on  a 
more  limited  scale.  His  pious  intention  is  expressed  in  the  following 
language,  which  must  dispose  the  reader  to  give  attention  to  the  book, 
and  respect  the  writer,  although  he  may  not  adopt  his  conclusions. 

*  From  those  whose  delight  and  whose  habit  it  is  "  to  search  the  Scriptures 
daily  whether  these  things  be  so,"  I  look  for  a  patient,  and  I  trust,  an  indulgent 
consideration,  while  1  lay  before  them  a  system  of  sacred  chronology,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  less  open  to  objection  than  that  which  is  generally  entertained. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  may  not  perhaps  be  apparent  at  first  sight,  but  to 
the  religious  inquirer  it  cannot  be  overstated.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  arrangement, 
my  time  will  not  be  mis-spent  in  drawing  attention  to  several  difficulties  in  the 
revised  system,  which  require  to  be  removed.  If  I  am  right,  I  dare  not  indulge 
my  fancy  in  describing  the  bright  vista  of  results  which  either  directly  or  remotely 
must  flow  from  the  discovery.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
sbowing  that  after  a  more  correct  adjustment  of  Scripture  Chronology,  no  real 
difficulty  remains  in  the  way  of  a  simple  explanation  of  Daniel's  great  prophecy 
of  the  "  seventy  weeks,"  a  breach — a  wide  and  important  breach — will  have  been 
made  in  the  barrier  which  has  so  long  separated  Jewish  and  Christian  brethren.' 

Our  limits  prevent  our  entering  fully  into  this  subject,  but  one  item 
from  the  Contents  will  show  part  of  the  author's  theory  : — '  Discovery 
of  the  author,  that  the  4th  year  of  Darius  in  Scripture,  signifies  the  4th 
year  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  as  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  counted  from  the  time  when  he  took  that  kingdom;  that  is, 
when  about  62  years  old.' 


1.  The  Coming  *  Time  of  Trouble^  daring  which  the  '  Great  Hail ' 
of  the  *  Seventh  Vial*  will  be  seen  in  the  Armies  of  Rtissia^  now  prS" 
paring  to  come  down  upon  the  Papal  Kingdoms  of  Europe  ;  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Question  and  the  Restoration  of  the 
Jews ;  by  means  of  the  steam-ships  of  Great  Britain^  as  the  modern 
Tyre  of  Prophecy,  London:  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  1854.  12mo. 
pp.  96. 
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2.  TTie  present  European  Crisis  viewed  in  its  relation  to  Prophecy, 
a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercier,  Grand  Chaplain  of  the 
Lodge  of  Freemasons  of  the  Province  of  Warwickshire.  London : 
Bosworth,  1 853.    8vo.  pp.  28. 

3.  A  Quiettis  for  the  Coining  Struggle^  with  a  demonstrated  Answer 
to  the  Question  y  Is  either  Beast  of  Rev.  xiii.  the  Papacy  f  By  a 
Presbyter.     New  edition.      London :    Groombridge,   1853.    8vo. 

pp.  16. 

4.  A  Guide  to  the  Apocalypse,  including  a  Refutation  of  all  extant 
schemes  of  Interpretation,  awA  a  demonstrated  Outline  of  the  True. 
London:  Nisbet,  1853.  8vo.  pp.  208. 

In  selecting  these  works  from  a  host  of  others  which  the  press  pours 
forth  on  the  Apocalypse,  we  feel  that,  if  we  were  foes  to  revelation,  we 
could  not  have  a  stronger  weapon  to  attack  it  than  is  furnished  by  the  un- 
licensed and  contradictory  theories  which  are  daily  broached  respecting 
this  part  of  the  Word  of  God.  But  as  we  are  not  infidels,  but,  we 
hope, .  earnest  believers  in  the  Bible,  it  is  with  a  melancholy  sadness 
that  we  contemplate  such  wasted  energies,  and  such  presumptuous 
prying  into  things  which  God  has  kept  sealed.  For  nearly  eighteen 
centuries  men  have  been  predicting  that  the  world  is  approaching  to 
its  doom,  and  naming  dates  when  such  a  consummation  may  surely  be 
expected,  and  yet,  although  the  pathway  of  that  long  period  is  strewn 
with  the  ruins  of  such  unhallowed  speculations,  new  ones  arise  more 
abundant  than  ever.  We  would  once  more  record  our  conviction  that 
such  theories  are  crude  and  unwarranted ;  that  they  are  contrary  to 
anything  like  sound  exegesis,  and  that  they  do  incalculable  harm  by 
turning  so  many  away  from  the  practical  duties  before  them  to  mere 
fables.  The  title  of  the  first  pamphlet  on  this  list  would  furnish  abun- 
dant matter  for  satire  if  the  hallucination  it  displays  did  not  move  our 
pity.  The  last  two  are  written  by  one  man,  and  we  enjoy  the  way 
in  which  the  author  demolishes  many  recent  structures  of  fancy  ;  how 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  putting  one  more  durable  in  the  place  of  them, 
time,  or  a  more  searching  investigation  than  we  can  now  give  to  it, 
must  decide.  He  writes  with  energy,  and  has  much  logical  precision ; 
but  we  suspect  the  last  quality  will  not  be  found  to  pervade  the  whole 
of  his  argument. 

Most  happy  should  we  be  if  we  could  stop  all  Apocalyptic  specula- 
tions for  twenty  years  to  come,  and  leave  God  to  become  his  own 
interpreter  by  his  wise  Providence.  But  there  is  too  much  religious 
fanaticism  abroad  on  topics  like  these  to  give  us  any  hope  that  our 
wish  can  be  realised.  We  know  well  that  it  will  be  said  in  reply, 
Does  not  the  Revelation  say,  '  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth  and  they  that 
hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things  which  are 
written  therein  ?'  We  are  quite  aware  of  this,  but  we  remember  what 
follows — 'for  the  time  is  at  hand  J  With  such  an  intimation  that  all 
the  prophecies  of  the  book  may  long  ago  have  been  accomplished,  we 
would  not  say  Neglect  the  booh,  for  that  would  be  presumptuous  ;  but 
we  do  say.  Let  it  have  a  calm  study  proportionate  to  the  analogy  of 
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&ith,  and  not  be  allowed  to  engross  all  attention,  and  lead  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  plain  portions  of  the  Scriptures.* 


X.^The  Evidence  of  Scripture  against  the  Claims  of  the  Roman 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  Sanderson  Robins,  M.A.  London :  Long- 
mans, 1853.  8vo.   pp.  192. 

2.  The  Mystery  unveiled^  or  Popery  as  its  Dogmas  and  Pretensions 
appear  in  the  light  of  Reason,  the  Bible,  and  History.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Beix,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Haddington.  Edinburgh  : 
Paton  and  Ritchie,  1854.    12mo.  pp.  610. 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  that  while  popery  is  extending  its  in- 
fluence, this  is  done  in  the  face  of  as  warm  a  charge  against  it  as  was 
ever  made  in  this  Protestant  country.  This  shows  us  that  there  must 
not  only  be  an  opposing  army  with  plenty  of  ammunition,  but  also 
good  discipline  and  a  wise  direction  of  the  missiles. 

Most  calm  observers  of  the  literature  of  this  question,  and  especially 
of  the  attacks  made  on  Popery  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  feel  that 
they  display  too  much  that  is  desultory,  passionate,  and  illogical,  to  be  of 
any  great  service  in  routing  the  foe.  This  is  one  reason  that  we  do 
not  see  Popery  on  the  wane  ;  but  there  is  another  ;  while  so  much  time  is 
spent  in  setting  men  against  Papists,  and  in  kindling  the  flames  of 
social  discord,  the  means  are  neglected  of  making  those  who  call  them- 
selves Protestants,  good  Christian  men.  Those  who  expend  all  their 
energies  as  teachers  of  others,  in  attacking  a  distant  foe,  forget  that 
irreligion  and  infidelity  are  close  to  their  doors.  They  fancy  they  are 
doing  a  good  work  because  they  gather  around  themselves  a  body  of 
hot-headed  bigots ;  while  all  the  while,  in  too  many  instances,  they 
leave  their  disciples  even  more  destitute  of  true  Christianity  than  the 
victims  of  their  daily  attack.    We  know  no  class  of  men  in  the  common 

'  Since  writing  the  above,  by  way  of  relaxation,  we  took  up  *  Cowper's  Letters/ 
and  hit  upon  the  following  passage,  which  contains  its  own  moral : — *  An  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  name  of  Ziehen,  Lutheran  Bishop  of  Zetterfeldt,  in  the  year  1779, 
delivered  to  the  courts  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  a  prediction  to  the  following 
purport :  that  an  earthquake  is  at  hand,  the  greatest  and  most  destructive  ever 
known  ;  that  it  will  originate  in  the  Alps  and  in  their  neighbourhood,  especially 
at  Mount  St.  Gothard,  at  the  foot  of  which  mountain  it  seems  four  rivers  have 
their  source,  'of  which  the  Rhine  is  one  ;  the  names  of  the  rest  I  have  forgotten  ; 
they  are  all  to  be  swallowed  up ;  that  the  earth  will  open  into  an  immense  fissure, 
which  will  divide  all  Europe  ;  .  .  .  and  that  7000  cities,  towns,  and  villages  will 
be  destroyed.*      It  seems  this  prophecy  had  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  in 
Cngland,  for  Cowper  continues  : — *  From  this  partial  fulfilment  (that  is,  an  earth- 
quake or  two),  Mr.  Okely  argues  the  probability  of  a  complete  one,  and  exhorts 
the  world  to  watch  and  be  prepared.  .  .  .  Nothing  in  the  whole  affair  pleases  me 
so  much  as  that  he  has  named  a  short  day  for  the  completion  of  his  prophecy.     It 
is  a  tedious  work  to  hold  the  judgment  in  suspense  for  many  years  ;  but  anybody, 
methinks,  may  wait  with  patience  till  a  twelvemonth  shall  pass  away,  especially 
when  an  earthquake  of  such  magnitude  is  in  question.      I  do  not  say  that  M. 
Ziehen  is  deceived  ;  but  if  he  is  not,  I  will  say  that  he  is  the  first  modern  prophet 
who  has  not  been  both  a  subject  of  deception  himself,  and  a  deceiver  of  others. 
A  year  will  show.' — Letter  to  Rev.  J.  Newton.     (Bohn's  Edition  of  Southey's 
*  Cowper,'  vol.  iii.  p.  182.) 
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walks  of  life  who  are  less  influenced  by  the  sanctifying  power  of  the 
gospel,  than  those  who  on  all  occasions,  in  the  workshop,  the  counting- 
house,  or  the  parlour,  are  inveighing  against  the  Pope  and  the  Papists. 
Too  often  such  persons  mistake  their  zeal  against  error  for  the  possession 
of  truth. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  observations  by  reading  the  dig- 
nified and  scholar-like  production  of  Mr.  Robins,  contrasting,  as  it 
does,  with  the  violent  ignorance  with  which  Popery  is  too  often  assailed. 
We  have  here  legitimate  argument,  carried  on  by  one  who  feels  he  has 
truth  on  his  side,  and  is  yet  conscious  that  the  only  way  to  win  over  an 
opponent  is  by  the  mild  presentation  of  logical  conclusions.  The  grand 
question  between  us  and  Rome  is  stated  in  a  very  condensed  form : — 

*  The  final  reference  of  all-  religious  questions  must  be  to  the  word  of  God. 
Romanists,  among  others,  are  obliged  to  admit  this  appeal,  although  there  is  sa& 
cient  reason  why  they  would  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  decline  it,  for  on  the  doctrine, 
which,  in  a  certain  sense,  includes  all  others,  its  testimony  is  far  trom  favourable. 
There  are  but  three  texts  on  which  their  controversialists  depend  for  establishing 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope;  that  is  to  say  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19,  "Thou  art  Peter. 
&c. ;"  Luke  xxii.  32,  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  &il  not,  and  when 
thou  art  converted  strengthen  thy  brethren ;"  and  Jolm  xxi  15,  16,  17,  **Feed 
my  Uunbs,"  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  Other  passages  may  be  quoted  for  illustration,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter ;  but  these  alone  have  to  furnish  the  whole  amount 
of  proof.* — p.  1. 

These  texts  are  treated  in  succession,  with  a  constant  reference  to  the 
Fathers  and  writers  of  eminence  in  all  ages,  whose  words  are  given  in 
the  margin.  The  premises  are  stated  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
a  candid  manner,  worthy  of  one  contending  for  Divine  truth,  and  we 
recommend  Mr.  Robins'  work  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  con- 
troversy should  be  conducted. 

The  other  work,  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  of  a  different  character,  being  a  kind 
of  common-place  book  of  whatever  can  be  said  against  the  Papacy, 
likely  to  take  with  ordinary  readers.  Without  containing  anything 
novel  in  the  treatment,  it  will  serve  as  a  manual  of  information  for  such 
as  have  time  to  read  but  little  on  the  important  topics  it  discusses. 


1.  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  our  Saviour,  illustrative  of  His  Divine 
Character  and  Mission.  By  the  Rev.  A.  L.  R.  Foote,  Brechin. 
London :  Kisbet,  1853.     12mo.  pp.  390. 

2.  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  A  Course  of  Lectures.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1853.     12mo.  pp.  192. 

These  two  volumes,  written  from  different  points  of  view  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  harmoniously  coincide  in  the  beauty  of  their  external  ap- 
pearance, and  the  character  of  their  contents.  Both  contemplate  our 
Saviour  as  the  living  head  of  his  people;  as  ever  present  with  them  in 
those  relations  and  characters  which  he  sustained  on  earth ;  and  their 
tendency  is  to  endear  to  us  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  in  distinction  from 
that  exclusively  divine  form  with  which  our  conceptions  are  apt  to 
clothe  him.  Mr.  Foote  thinks  that  an  error  of  defect  pervades  the 
Gospel  teaching  of  the  day. 
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'  What  is  the  defect  that  characterises  much  of  oar  theology  and  our  preachiog  ? 
Is  it  not  this ;  there  is  too  little  of  Christ  in  it — too  little  of  the  real,  living,  per- 
sonal Saviour  ?  This — this  is  the  great  want ;  and  till  this  is  supplied  we  snail 
never  see  Christianity  exhibited  in  its  native  fervour,  and  power.  We  need  no 
new  system  of  divinity  of  man's  devising  y  we  need  no  new  theory  of  the  Gospel ; 
we  need  no  new  method  of  conversion.  We  have  too  many  systems,  too  many 
theories,  too  many  methods  already.  We  want  no  new  creed ;  the  old  creed  of  the 
church  is  good  enough,  if  we  could  onlv  contrive  to  put  a  little  more  life  into  it. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  pulpits  filled  with  preachers  of  new  vietcs ;  only  let 
them  be  filled  with  warm,  earnest,  faithful,  loving  men,  who  "  believe  and  there- 
fore speak  " — who  out  of  the  fulness  of  hearts  where  Christ  dwells  by  fiuth,  can 
preach  and  commend  him  to  others.  This  is  the  true  remedy.  Let  Christ  be 
brought  more  prominently  forward.  Let  him  no  longer  be  kept  in  the  distant 
background,  but  let  him  occupy  the  foreground  of  our  contemplation,  and  this  will 
vitalize  and  energize  our  theology  and  our  preaching — this  will  elevate  the  tone  of 
our  Christianity — ^this  will  save  our  Evangelism,  at  this  moment  threatened  with 
danger  on  all  hands — this  will  prevent  it  from  losing  its  hold  on  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men — this  will  make  it  able  to  contend  with  those  new  forms  of 
error  which  have  sprung  up  in  our  age.' — Pp.  2,  8, 

This  is  a  fine  ailment,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  Mr.  Foote  has  well 
sustained  it  in  this  highly  eloquent  and  practical  volume.  We  rise 
from  the  reading  of  it  with  a  deep  conviction  that  what  we  want  as 
Christians  is  a  vivid  and  constant  perception  of  the  presence  of  a  living 
and  personal  Christ. 

Mr.  Christmas  gives  us  seven  independent  sketches  of  scenes  in  the 
Life  of  our  Saviour :  Christ  in  the  temple — on  the  mount — in  the 
desert — on  the  sea — by  the  wayside — in  the  garden — and  on  the  cross. 
These  are  all  well  drawn  and  affecting  pictures,  giving  occasion  fre- 
quently for  local  description,  which  is  the  author's  forte ;  but  always 
for  practical  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  This  being  the  third 
edition,  it  is  evident  that  the  Lectures  have  been  received  by  the  public 
as  they  deserve  to  be. 

The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God ;  an  Essay  on  the  Commandments  of 
the  first  table  of  the  Decalogue.  By  George  Moberlt,  D.C.L., 
Head  Master  of  Winchester  College.  London  :  Nutt,  1854.  12mo. 
pp.  220. 

There  are  many  parts  of  our  holy  religion  which  seem  too  plain  to 
need  any  explanation,  which  yet,  on  a  closer  survey,  admit  much  of  it. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  matters  which  are  considered  to  be 
elementary,  and  whose  constant  recurrence  seems  to  put  them  out  of  the 
sphere  of  discussion  or  analysis.  That  God  is  to  be  loved  supremely 
is  one  of  these  admitted  truths,  and  consequently  comparatively  little 
has  been  written  upon  it.  But  Dr.  Moberly  shows  in  this  little  volume 
that  it  allows  of  much  explanation  to  make  its  broad  and  full  meaning 
understood.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  an  original  manner,  under  the 
following  heads : — The  Law  of  Piety,  or  the  first  Commandment ; 
the  Law  of  Spiritual  Faith  in  the  Unseen,  or  the  second ;  the  Law  of 
Reverence  of  the  name  of  God,  or  the  third  ;  the  Law  of  Obedience  in 
Ordinances,  or  the  fourth.  Each  of  these  is  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  certain  tempers  and  dispositions,  not  always  thought  to  be  opposed 
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to  the  love  of  God,  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  is  thus  eminently 
practical.     We  can  cordially  recommend  the  treatise  to  our  readers. 


A  Manual  of  Budhism^  in  its  modem  development,  tra?islated  from 
Sinhalese  MSS.  By  R.  Spence  Hardy,  author  of  '  Eastern  Mo- 
nachism,'  *  Dewa-Dharma-Darpanaya,*  &c.  London  :  Partridge 
and  Oakey,  1853.     8vo.  pp.  548. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  when  Christian  Missionaries  are  thoughtful  and 
learned,  as  well  as  zealous  and  pious  men,  since  they  have  such  abundant 
opportunities  of  making  good  use  of  a  literary  and  philosophic  taste. 
Mr.  Hardy  is  a  man  of  this  character,  and  in  addition  to  active  labours 
in  the  East,  has  erected  durable  monuments  of  sanctified  learning.  He 
gives  the  following  plain  account  of  his  design  : 

*  In  the  preparation  of  the  present  Manual  I  have  kept  one  object  steadily  in 
view.  It  has  been  my  simple  aim  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  Budhism  as  it 
is  now  professed  by  its  myriads  of  votaries?  A  deep  interest  in  the  subject, 
intense  application,  honesty  of  purpose,  a  long  residence  in  a  country  where  the 
system  is  professed,  a  daily  use  of  the  language  from  which  I  have  principally 
translated,  and  constant  intercourse  with  the  Sramana  priests,  have  been  my  per- 
sonal advantages  to  aid  me  in  the  undertaking.  In  nearly  all  other  respects  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  placed  have  been  unfavourable.  Throughout 
the  whole  course  of  my  investigations  I  have  had  to  exercise  a  laborious  ministry ; 
with  the  exception  of  one  brief  interval  I  have  been  at  a  distance  from  any  public 
library;  I  have  received  no  assistance  from  any  society,  literary  or  religious, 
though  that  assistance  has  not  been  unasked ;  my  acquaintance  with  the  lore  of 
Europe  is  limited,  and  I  have  had  little  or  no  access  to  recent  publications  on  sub- 
jects of  Asiatic  literature.  I  have  been  charged  by  my  friends  with  great  teme- 
rity, in  risking,  unaided,  the  publication  of  the  present  work,  but  the  same  spirit 
that  animated  me  to  pursue  my  task  year  after  year,  in  the  solitude  of  an  Eastern 
village,  has  urged  me  onward  to  complete  my  undertaking,  in  the  issue  of  the 
Manual  now  sent  forth,  from  a  more  privileged  residence  in  my  native  land/ 

We  may  surely  entertain  a  hope  that  claims  to  attention  thus  mo- 
destly expressed  will  not  be  disregarded.  As  a  phenomenon  of  human 
nature  Budhism  demands  the  notice  of  the  philosopher ;  as  the  religion 
of  countless  myriads  it  calls  for  the  investigation  of  the  Christian.  We 
see  in  the  New  Testament  how  skilfully  St.  Paul  used  his  knowledge  of 
false  religions  to  inculcate  the  true  one,  and  missions  to  the  heathen  will 
only  be  successfully  carried  on  as  they  proceed  on  an  acquaintance  with 
the  systems  they  seek  to  overturn.  This  closely  and  handsomely 
printed  volume  is  a  noble  monument  of  Mr.  Hardy's  learning  and 
research. 


TTie  Pilgrim  leathers ;  or  the  founders  of  New  England  in  the 
Reign  of  James  the  First,  By  W.  H.  Bartuett.  With  illustra- 
tions. London :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  1 853.  Large  8vo.  pp. 
252. 

The  engravings  alone  of  this  beautiful  volume  are  well  worth  the  price 
of  it,  and  must  ensure  for  it  a  large  circulation.  They  are  exquisitely 
done,  and  give  us  life-like  representations  of  all  the  places  made  in- 
teresting by  their  association  with  the  Puritans.     Persons  will  take  dif- 
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ferent  views  of  the  work  itself,  according  to  their  religious  opinions  or 
prejudices,  but  every  reader  must  bear  testimony  to*  the  fidelity  and 
candour  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  narrative.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
heroes  of  the  tale,  so  sad,  yet  so  true,  have  a  well-earned  character  for 
devotion  to  principle  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  ought  to  remove 
them  far  beyond  the  pale  of  present  sects  and  parties ;  none  of  which 
have  their  indignities  to  endure,  or  their  sacrifices  to  make. 


Thomas  Clarkson ;  a  Monograph.  By  James  Elmes.  London : 
Blackader  and  Co.,  1854.  12mo.  pp.  320. 

We  need  a  work  like  this  occasionally,  to  prevent  us  forgetting  the 
enormous  sins  perpetrated  by  our  forefathers,  and  to  remind  us  that  the 
evils  which  still  adhere  to  the  body  politic  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
energy  of  philanthropists,  like  the  man  here  pourtrayed.  We  thank 
Mr.  Elmes  for  his  pleasant  gossiping  volume,  which  amuses  while  it 
instructs,  and  will  prove  highly  useful  to  young  persons,  who  should  be 
indoctrinated  in  the  amazing  efforts  made  in  the  last  generation  to 
remove  a  curse  and  a  blot  from  our  country. 

The  Bible  ;  its  Oneness  of  Mind,  and  Oneness  of  Design.  By  the  Rev. 
Datid  Laing,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  London  :  Blackader  and  Co.,  1854. 
24mo.  pp.  176. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  series  of  *  Great  Truths  for  Thought- 
ful Hours,'  and  is  fitted  to  sustain  the  general  title  under  which  it 
ranges.  Mr.  Laing  has  evidently  devoted  great  attention  to  his  argu- 
ment, and  those  who  will  accompany  him  in  his  reasonings  will  find 
themselves  wiser  and  better  for  their  labour. 


TVht/  Weepest  Thou  ?  or  the  Cry  from  Ramah  hushed  by  the  Voice 
from  Heaven.  In  Letters  Memorial ^  Consolatory,  and  Practical: 
A  Manual  for  Bereaved  Parents.  By  the  Rev.  John  M'Farlane, 
LL.D.,  Glasgow.     London:  Nisbet,  1854.  18mo.  pp.  264. 

This  volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  manual  for  parents  bereaved 
of  their  children.  The  field  of  usefulness  which  the  author  seeks  to 
occupy  is  of  vast  magnitude.  It  is  supposed  that  a  half  of  the  race 
finish  their  brief  course  on  earth  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Let  this 
calculation  be  regarded  as  approximately  true ;  let  due  allowance  be 
hiade  for  the  exquisite  sensibilities  of  parental  affection,  and  how  many 
hearts  must  at  all  times  be  saddened,  and  withered,  and  wrung  by  this 
form  of  bereavement  ?  How  many  tears  must  flow  from  the  fountain 
of  love  which  God  has  placed  in  a  parent's  bosom  ? 

There  are  few  bereaved  and  mourning  parents  whose  ear  and  heart 
are  not  open  in  these  circumstances  to  the  sympathies  and  counsels  of 
affection  and  wisdom.  And  yet  such  is  the  sacredness  of  grief,  and 
such  the  tenderness  of  parental  feeling,  that  in  order  that  these  may  fall 
soothingly  on  the  ear,  and  tell  on  the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  uttered  by  one  who  knows  what  the  mourner 
thinks  and  feels,  because  he  has  been  taught  it  in  the  same  school,  and 
has  drank  with  him  the  same  bitter  cup.     It  is  as  a  fellow-mourner 
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that  Dr.  M'Farlane  bespeaks  the  ear  and  sympathies  of  the  bereaved 
parent.  In  the  \first  part  of  the  volume,  the  Letters  MemoricU,  he 
draws  aside  the  veil  from  some  touching  scenes  in  his  own  domestic 
history.  In  the  description  of  these,  death  is  contemplated  as  seen  in 
the  first,  second,  and  third  stage  of  childhood.  The  author  places 
himself  en  rapport  with  the  mourner,  and  he  does  so  all  the  more 
effectually  that  he  does  not  shrink  from  referring  to  many  things  which 
may  seem  trivial  to  a  reader  who  does  not  know  what  are  the  workings 
and  throbbings  of  the  heart  of  a  bereaved  parent.  It  will  be  otherwise 
with  those  for  whom  the  volume  is  more  specifically  designed :  their 
consciousness  will  g^de  them  to  a  right  judgment.  It  will  tell  them 
that  it  is  around  such  incidents  as  these  that  their  feelings  and 
memories  are  clustering.  In  this  way  the  object  of  the  author  will  be 
gained ;  the  sympathies  of  those  for  whom  he  writes  will  be  awakened 
and  secured ;  and  not  the  less  that  they  are  told  with  the  touching 
tenderness,  the  beauty  and  artistic  skill,  for  which  he  is  distinguished, 
while  the  way  is  thus  admirably  prepared  for  the  letters  consolatory^ 
which  form  the  second  part  of  the  volume. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  author  does  not  enter  on  a  dry,  hard 
polemical  discussion  on  infant  salvation.  He  does  not  start  any  new 
or  curious  hypothesis ;  he  gathers  into  one  focus  the  various  lights 
which  are  cast  on  the  subject  by  the  gracious  character  of  God,  as 
revealed  in  the  Divine  Word — from  it  various  intimations  about  infants 
and  the  divine  interest  in  them — about  those  infants  whose  deaths 
are  referred  to — about  the  speciality  in  infant  sinfulness — about  the 
nature  and  scope  of  redemption — about  circumcision  and  baptism,  and 
at  various  times  from  Christ's  own  mouth. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  sorrowful  should  be  comforted.  It  is 
of  far  higher  moment  that  their  sorrows  should  be  sanctified ;  and  to 
this  subject  our  author  addresses  himself  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
volume. 

This  small  work  will  not  detract  from  the  author's  wellnBamed 
reputation.  The  object  which  he  keeps  steadily  in  view  is  clearly  con- 
ceived and  expressed.  This  gives  a  character  of  pervading  unity  and 
mutually  sustaining  influence  to  all  its  parts. 


1.  The  Handbook  of  China ;  being  a  concise  Manual  of  the  Ancient 
History,  Scientific  Discoveries,  Present  Condition,  and  Future 
Prospects  of  that  Country,  With  a  succinct  Account  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  pending  Revolution  in  China,  and  Notices  of 
the  past  and  present  Efforts  made  for  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel  in 
that  vast  Empire.  By  Richard  Ball,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Chinese  Evangelization  Society,  author  of  '  Horae  Sabbatic®,* 
&c.  <&c.     London:  Nisbet,  1853.  12mo.  pp.  100, 

2.  China,  her  FtUure  and  her  Past;  being  a  Charge  delivered  to 
the  Anglican  Clergy  in  Trinity  Church,  Shanghae,  on  October  20, 
1853.  By  GfiORGE  Smith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Victoria.  London: 
Hatchard,  1854.   8vo.  pp.  .50. 

Recent  events  have  directed  men's  eyes  towards  the  vast  empire  of 
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China  witfi  greater  eagerness  and  curiosity  than  ever.  We  gladly 
welcixne,  therefore,  any  publication  which  aims  at  imparting  sound  in« 
formation  on  a  subject  of  so  much  interest.  Mr.  Ball"  appears  to  have 
employed  the  most  commendable  diligence  in  the  compilation  of  this 
volume,  and  has  produced  a  really  useful  handbook,  especially  adapted 
for  those  persons  who  have  not  access  to  larger  publications.  We 
have  perused  it  with  deep  interest,  and  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
laige  amount  of  valuable  information  here  condensed  into  a  shilling 
volume.  Scarcely  a  topic  of  interest  or  importance  connected  with 
China  can  be  named  which  the  reader  will  not  here  find  discussed.  The 
work  is  executed  in  a  very  thorough  and  scholarlike  manner.  The 
most  authentic  and  recent  sources  of  information  appear  to  have  been 
consulted,  including  occasionally  rare  and  expensive  works  which  are 
bey<Mid  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers.  The  statements  of  Mr.  Ball  on 
the  opium  question  are  particularly  worthy  of  consideration ;  and  the 
bold  and  uncompromising  manner  in  which  he  has  denounced  that 
iniquitous  traffic  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  what  is  too  often  seen. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  book  which  must  not  be  passed  by,  as  it 
will  invest  it  with  additional  value  in  the  estimation  of  many — we  refer 
to  the  religious  element  with  which  it  is  throughout  pervaded.  Mr. 
Ball  is  evidently  a  sincere  and  earnest  Christian,  whose  sympathies 
have  been  deeply  awakened  by  the  spiritual  degradation  and  necessity 
of  the  teeming  population  of  China.  Hence,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
many  topics  are  treated  very  differently  from  what  we  find  in  other 
writers,  and  the  whole  subject  is  viewed  from  the  Christian  stand-point. 
This  we  r^ard  as  a  very  important  characteristic  of  the  '  Handbook  of 
China,' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  work  Mr.  Ball  has  furnished  us  with  a 
copious,  exact,  and  authentic  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
extraordinary  revolution  now  going  on  in  China.  The  importance  of 
this  movement  in  reference  to  Christian  missions  must  be  obvious  to  all. 
It  is  stated  that  Protestant  teachers  now  travel  freely  in  the  interior, 
and  are  gladly  received  by  the  people.  The  Scriptures  are  already 
translated,  printed,  and  largely  circulated  amongst  them.  Churches  of 
native  converts  exist  under  the  superintendence  of  native  pastors.  The 
Chinese  New  Testament  can  now  be  procured  at  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghae  for  the  sum  of  fourpence,  and  the  British  and  Fore^  Bible 
Society  is  now  preparing  to  give  the  people  of  China  a  million  copies 
of  this  precious  book ! 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Ball  without  mentioning  one  defect  in 
his  otherwise  well-executed  little  volume,  and  that  is,  the  want  of  me- 
thodical arrangement.  As  Mr.  Ball's  other  works  are  by  no  means 
chai^eable  with  this  fault,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  haste  with  which 
he  teUs  us  in  the  pre&ce  the  work  was  prepared.  This  is  certainly  to 
be  regretted.  In  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  which  we  hope  soon  to 
see,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  a  careful  distribution  of  the  work 
into  chapters,  and  the  addition  of  a  brief  index  or  table  of  contents. 
Both  these  alterations  seem  to  us  necessary  to  render  it  what  it  pro- 
fesses be,  a  book  of  reference,  or  Handbook  of  China. 

The  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Victoria  is  an  admirable  production, 
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\vhich  we  cordially  hope  our  readers  will  make  themselyes  acquainted 
with.  Delivered  in  the  very  midst  of  the  exciting  events  now  going 
on  in  China,  its  facts  and  suggestions  have  peculiar  interest.  The  fine 
Catholic  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  will  make  the  reading  of  it 
very  refreshing  to  all  good  Christians. 

TJie  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology*  No.  I.  March, 
1854.    Cambridge :  Printed  at  the  University  Press.    8vo.    pp.144. 

This  Journal  occupies  ground  of  its  own,  without  clashing  with  any 
other  now  in  existence  in  this  country.  It  is  conducted  by  gentlemen 
of  high  attainments,  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  is 
to  be  published  three  times  a  year.  The  present  number  contains  the 
following  principal  articles,  besides  many  smaller  ones,  and  a  large 
amount  of  learned  information  on  philology,  &c. — I.  On  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes. — II.  On  Lucretius. — III.  St.  Paul  and  Philo-Judaeus. 
— IV.  On  the  Dating  of  Ancient  History. — V.  Notes  on  the  Study  of 
the  Bible  among  our  Forefathers.  We  heartily  wish  success  to  our 
contemporary. 

The  ^ncyclopadia  Britannica.  Eighth  Edition,  with  extensive 
improvements  and  additions,  and  numerous  engravings.  Vols.  1,  2, 
3,  4.     4to.     Edinburgh :   A.  and  C.  Black. 

An  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  all  in  a  position  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense, of  having  a  dictionary  of  knowledge  brought  up  to  the  improve- 
ments and  requirements  of  the  times.  One  feature,  however,  of  this 
work,  is  the  great  cheapness  with  which  it  is  issued,  not  much  more, 
we  believe,  than  one-half  the  price  of  former  editions.  The  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana'  cost,  in  parts,  61/.  19*. ;  while  this  work,  when 
complete,  in  twenty-one  volumes,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  will 
be  only  26L  The  present  edition  fully  sustains  the  character  so  justly 
earned  by  the  previous  ones,  both  as  to  the  reliable  nature  of  the  con- 
tents, and  the  mechanical  execution.  The  plates  and  maps  are  finished 
in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 


Jilustraiions  of  Ancient  Arty  selected  from  objects  discovered  at  JPom- 
peii  and  Herculan^um,  By  the  Rev.  Edward  TROiiLOPE,  F.S.A. 
London:  George  Bell,  Fleet-street,  1854.  4to.  pp.  94,  with  44 
plates. 

This  splendid  volume,  with  its  exquisitely  executed  engravings,  makes 
us  familiar  with  the  household  matters  of  the  civilized  world  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  and  will  furnish  the  Biblical  student  with  many 
important  illustrations.  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  congratulate  Mr. 
TroUope  on  the  successful  completion  of  his  interesting  task. 

We  can  give  little  more  than  the  titles  of  the  following : — *  The  Tent 
and  the  Altar,*  by  Dr.  Cumming.  London,  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
^  Sabbath  Morning  Readings  on  the  Book  of  Exodus,'  by  the  same. 
London,  Shaw.  *  An  Englishman's  Travels  in  America,'  by  J.  Ben- 
well  ;  and,  '  Protestant  Endurance  under  Popish  Tyranny,'  by  J.  C. 
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M'Coan,  Esq.,  are  two  prettily  got  up  books  published  by  Biims  and 
Goodwin,  adapted  for  presents.  *  A  Lamp  to  the  Path ;  or,  the  Bible 
in  the  Heart,  the  Home,  and  the  Market-place,'  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tweedie.  London,  Nelson  and  Sons.  A  work  of  practical  piety,  cal- 
culated for  great  usefulness.  'The  Two  Sacraments,  addresses  in- 
tended for  Candidates  for  Confirmation,'  by  the  Rev.  B.  L.  Wilts, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Hersham,  Surrey.  Brighton,  King  and  Co. 
Considering  how  many  thousands  of  young  persons  are  introduced 
annually  by  confirmation  to  the  conununion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
there  is  reason  for  gratitude  that  their  obligations  are  faithfully  stated, 
as  in  this  little  volume.  *  The  Field  and  the  Fold,'  a  Monthly  volume 
of  the  Tract  Society.  *  Theodoxia ;  or.  Glory  to  God ;  an  Evidence 
for  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dixon,  of  the  Free 
High  Church,  Paisley.  London,  Nisbet.  We  tried  in  vain  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  contents,  or  even  the  nature  of  this  little  work  from  this 
title.  Where,  how,  when,  by  whom  rendered,  is  glory  to  God  such  an 
evidence  ?  The  want  of  clearness  of  the  title  pervades  the  work  itself. 
We  presume  that  all  men  who  sincerely  profess  Christianijy  make  the 
glory  of  God  their  aim,  certainly  Papists  as  much  as  Protestants,  and 
Arminians  as  much  as  Calvinists.  But  Mr.  Dickson  tries  to  prove,  in 
a  series  of  syllogisms,  that  Calvinism  is  wholly  Christian,  and  Popery 
but  partly  so,  because  the  one,  more  than  the  other,  makes  the  glory  of 
God  the  ultimate  end  of  its  principles  and  precepts.  This  is  an  easy 
way  of  settling  relative  merits,  but  unfortunately  it  only  convinces  the 
logician  who  draws  the  conclusion.  '  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Christian 
Baptism,'  by  Dr.  Houston,  Knockbraken.  Paisley,  Gardner.  An  old 
topic,  but  here  treated  so  sensibly  and  moderately,  that  it  has  the  charm 
of  novelty.  '  The  Sensibility  of  Separate  Souls  Considered,'  by  C. 
Webb.  London,  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  A  very  thoughtful  treatise, 
modestly,  yet  forcibly  conducted. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Second  Hebrew  Book,  containing  the  Book  of  Genesis,  together 
with  a  Hebrew  Syntax,  and  a  Vocabulary  and  Grammatical 
Commentary.  By  the  late  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  and  the  Rev.  H, 
Browne,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Waltham,  Chichester.  London :  Riving- 
tons,  1853.     12mo.     pp.  372. 

Hemembering  the  time  when  the  only  books  for  the  study  of  Hebrew 
were  cumbrous  affairs,  we  congratulate  the  present  rising  generation  on 
the  facilities  now  afforded  them.  After  mastering  the  elements,  this 
volume  will  enable  the  student,  without  any  other  book,  to  make  large 
accessions  in  the  knowledge  of  the  language ;  and  he  can  carry  it  with 
ease  in  his  pocket,  and  turn  his  walks  to  profit  by  means  of  it. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  based  on  the  text  of  Dr,  J,  M.  A, 
Scholz,  unth  English  Notes  and  Prefaces,  a  Synopsis  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  Chronological  Tables  illustrating  the  Gospel  Narra- 
tive.   Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Maomichael,  B.A.,  Head  Master 
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of  the  Grammar  School,  Ripon,  Yorkshire.     London  :   Whittaker 
and  Co.,  1854.     18mo.    pp.  740. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  reprint  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  fur- 
nished with  judicious  notes  and  other  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the 
higher  classes  in  schools,  and  private  students.  We  find  it  is  executed 
with  great  care,  and  the  type,  considering  its  smallness,  is  clearer  than 
any  we  have  before  seen.  In  adopting  the  text  of  Scholz,  the  editor 
has,  of  course,  shut  out  many  readings  of  the  *  Textus  Receptus,'  with- 
out giving  them  in  the  margin.  We  would  suggest  that,  in  another 
edition,  such  omissions  should  be  pointed  out,  with,  in  some  cases,  the 
reasons  on  which  the  exclusion  is  defended. 


TTie  Works  of  Quifitus  Horatius  Flaccus,  With  a  Biographical 
Memoir,  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Thompson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Chard. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Glas- 
gow: Griffin  and  Co.,  1854.     l2mo.     pp.368. 

If  the  publishers  of  this  graceful  volume  execute  their  intention  of 
making  it  the  first  of  a  series  of  illustrated  classical  authors,  they  will 
do  good  service  to  literature.  We  receive  this  first  instalment  with 
gratitude,  and  shall  look  eagerly  for  more.  The  engravings  are  two 
hundred  and  forty  in  number,  gathered  from  every  available  source,  to 
illustrate  the  text  with  which  they  are  mixed  The  Life  is  well  written, 
and  there  is  a  good  Index. 

Fretmd's  Classics,     P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Carmina,     London :  Nel- 
son and  Sons,  1854.     18mo.     pp.  464. 

Dr.  W.  Freund  is  well  known  for  his  attainments  in  Roman  Philology, 
and  as  the  author  of  our  best  Latin  Lexicon.  We  are  happy  to  fmd 
that  he  has  undertaken  for  Messrs.  Nelson,  new  editions  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Classics  for  Schools,  and  this  is  the  first  of  the  series.  These 
editions  will  have — 1.  Revised  texts.  2.  Lives  of  the  authors.  3.  Notes 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  4.  A  complete  vocabulary  of  the  proper 
names  in  geography,  history,  mythol(^y,  &c.  We  have  used  this 
edition  with  young  persons,  and  find  it  answers  its  professed  objects. 
It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  the  price >  very  low — a  rare  thing  in 
school  books. 


The  Eecommendations  of  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners^  with 
Selections  from  their  JReport ;  and  a  History  of  the  University 
Subscription  Tests^  incltiding  Notices  of  the  University  and  CoUe* 
gicUe  Visitations,  By  James  Heywood,  M.P,,  F.R.S.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     London:  Longman,  1853.     8vo.     pp.594. 

This  judicious  consideration  of  a  very  wide  subject,  will  put  its  readers 
in  possession  of  all  its  most  important  points.  The  volume  is  intensely 
interesting,  even  to  the  general  reader,  and  brings  forward  matters  of 
great  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  modem  concernment.  Mr.  Heywood  has 
discharged  his  task  in  a  very  scholarlike  manner,  and  the  public  are 
much  indebted  to  him  for  his  labours. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  RIVERS  OF  DAMASCUS. 

Dear  Sir, — As  I  only  received  the  October  number  of  the  Journal 
OF  Sacred  Literature  in  the  end  of  December,  I  could  not  at  an 
earlier  date  reply  to  the  letter  of  John  Hogg,  Esq.,  in  reference  to  the 
article  on  the  Rivers  of  Damascus. 

Mr.  Hogg's  paper  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety,* I  have  never  seen,  nor  had  I  previously  heard  of  it.  I  had  left 
England  some  months  before  it  was  published.  I  will  endeavour,  how- 
ever, to  procure  a  copy  of  it,  as  I  am  anxious  to  see  all  that  has  been 
written  on  this  country. 

The  artificial  mound  on  the  east  of  Damascus,  called  Tell  es-Salahi- 
yeh,  IS  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  and  might  per- 
haps repay  the  expense  of  excavation.  It  would  be  interesting  in  a 
high  degree  to  discover  in  this  land  memorials  of  the  very  same  mo- 
narchs  whose  records  and  sculptures  Mr.  Layard  disentombed  from  the 
mounds  of  Nineveh.  Damascus  was  taken  by  Tiglath-Fileser,  King 
of  Nineveh,  b.c.  740 ;  and  it  remained  subject  to  his  successors  till  the 
fall  of  their  empire  and  the  overthrow  of  their  city.  We  may  therefore 
naturally  conclude  that  the  Salahiyeh  mound  is  the  remnant  of  some 
vast  structure  reared  up  by  one  of  these  kings,  and  that  the  bas-relief 
represents  one  of  his  priests — perhaps  the  founder  himself;  for  though 
I  suggested  a  priest,  I  am  now  rather  inclined  to  consider  it  a  king. 
The  slab  on  which  the  figure  is  found,  is  about  4  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  6  in. 
wide.  The  sculpture  is  rude,  and  has  been  considerably  injured  by 
long  exposure ;  but  it  is  in  as  good  preservation  as  any  of  those  at  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  an  interesting  addition  to  a 
collection  of  Assyrian  antiquities,  especially  as  being  a  memorial  of  the 
Assyrian  dominion  in  Damascus.  As  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  up  by 
the  villagers,  it  has  been  my  wish  to  bring  it  to  this  city ;  and  perhaps 
during  the  present  season  I  may  be  able  to  accomplish  this.  There  is, 
I  was  informed,  another  similar  figure  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
houses  of  the  village ;  this  I  will  endeavour  to  see,  and  if  possible 
bring  away.  Should  I  succeed,  I  will  then  feel  great  pleasure  in  send- 
ing you  a  full  description  of  the  sculptures  and  the  mound. 

I  have  now  completed  a  sketch  map  of  the  section  of  country  between 
Busrah  on  the  south  and  Hums  on  the  north,  and  extending  in  breadth 
from  the  Buka'a  to  the  desert.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
New  York,  I  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Kiepert,  of  Berlin,  who  is 
constructing  the  maps  for  his  forthcoming  new  work  on  Palestine.  I 
suppose,  if  my  map  reached  Berlin  in  time,  it  will  be  embodied  in  that 
of  Dr.  Robinson. 

I  could  easily  persuade  my  friend  M.  BuMd  to  have  his  work  on  the 
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'  History  and  Antiquities  of  Damascus '  translated  into  English ;  but  I 
fear  I  could  not  so  easily  persuade  any  English  publisher  to  undertake 
the  risk  of  printing  it.  It  is  written  in  Arabic,  and  is  unquestionably 
valuable ;  but  it  is  too  minute  in  its  details  for  public  taste.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  so  little  should  have  been  written  on  the 
antiquities  of  Damascus.  Travellers  in  general  pass  this  city  over  with 
a  brief  reference  to  the  apocryphal  sites  of  the  house  of  Ananias,  and  of 
the  place  where  Paul  was  let  down  from  the  wall ;  and  then  they  add, 
perhaps,  that  no  vestiges  of  its  ancient  splendour  now  remain.  They 
are,  in  fact,  too  much  occupied  and  attracted  by  the  display  of  modern 
wealth  and  luxury,  to  search  in  nooks  and  comers  for  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  modern  city  is 
built  upon  mounds  of  ancient  ruins ;  and  in  almost  every  street  and 
lane  portions  of  these  appear.  I  have  traced  colonnades  that  were  once  a 
mile  in  length,  extending  through  the  city,  along  the  *  street  that  was 
called  Straight.*  Six  of  the  Roman  gateways  are  still  perfect,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Roman  walls  remain ;  while  the  whole  of  the  walls 
and  gates  can  be  seen,  now  exhibiting  a  patchwork  of  Saracenic  and 
modern  masonry  on  the  ancient  foundations.  The  great  mosque,  too, 
with  its  exterior  colonnades  and  splendid  entrance  arches,  is  still,  as  it 
was  of  old,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  in  Syria.  This  part 
of  Syria,  including  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Bashan,  has 
not  yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from  the  traveller,  the  anti- 
quary, or  the  sacred  historian.  Burckhardt  has  done  much ;  but  un- 
fortunately he  did  not  live  to  edit  his  notes.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  whole  border- land  from  Busrah  to  Hums,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
Palmyra,  has  shown  me  that  a  great  part  of  it  must  still  be  considered, 
in  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  as  terra  incognita.  There  is  here 
a  wide  and  interesting  field  for  research.  During  a  late  visit,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend,  to  the  eastern  part  of  Bashan,  we  copied  upwards  of 
seventy  Greek  inscriptions. 

Damascus  is  also  interesting  in  another  respect.  It  contains  large 
numbers  of  beautiful  and  valuable  Arabic  manuscripts.  These  are 
only  met  with  at  intervals,  when  the  head  of  some  old  family  dies,  and 
his  effects  are  offered  for  sale ;  and  even  then  they  are  not  produced  to 
Christians  or  Franks,  except  those  who  have  Muslem  friends  in  the 
city.  Many  of  these  manuscripts  are  invaluable,  as  illustrating  Mo- 
hammedan history,  customs,  and  religion ;  but  they  are  generally  so 
expensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  would  be  most  anxious 
to  secure  them.  Some  fine  Syriac  manuscripts  are  also  occasionally  met 
with.  There  is  at  present  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
possession  of  the  Syrian  Bishop.  In  the  convent  of  M'alula,  there  are 
also  a  few  remaining,  and  in  the  large  convent  near  Kara.  In  M'alula, 
and  in  two  small  villages  near  it,  all  the  people  still  speak  Syriac. — 
I  am,  &c.  J.  L.  Porter. 

Damascus,  Feb,  7,  1854. 
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ON  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE  SUBSTANTIVE  VERB  IN 

HEBREW. 

Sib, — The  argument  of  our  Lord  with  the  Sadducees  (Matt.  xxii.  23, 
et  seq.,  Mark  xii.  18,  et  seq.,  Luke  xx.  27,  et  seq.)  has  long  been  a 
source  of  some  perplexity  to  me.  He  appears  to  rely  on  the  words  *  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c.,'  as  asserting  that  the  speaker,  Jehovah, 
was  not  merely  identical  with  Him  who  during  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs 
had  been  their  God  and  guide,  but  was  actually  at  that  moment  their 
God  ;  for  of  course  this  is  needful  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  inference 
that  they  were  alive. 

In  English  it  is  pretty  clear  that  such  would  not  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence from  such  phraseology;  at  all  events,  such  a  construction 
would  require  great  stress  on  the  verb  substantive  '  am'  as  distinct  from 
*  was.'  Now  in  the  Hebrew  of  Exodus  (from  which  the  passage  is 
quoted)  and  in  the  Greek  of  Mark  the  verb  substantive  is  altogether 
omitted ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  Luke  the  quotation  is  thrown  into 
an  oblique  form,  so  as  not  to  require  the  insertion  of  any  verb  at  all. 
Hence  the  difficulty,  and  my  object  now  is  to  request  the  favour  of 
some  competent  Hebrew  scholar  pointing  out  whether  the  Hebrew 
idiom  is  such  as  necessarily  to  imply  the  present  existence  of  the  divine 
relationship.  That  the  Jews  themselves  appreciated  the  argument  is 
to  be  inferred  not  merely  from  the  sacred  narrative,  but  from  the  fact 
that  6ne  of  their  own  writers,  Menasseh  Ben  Israel  (cited  by  Gill  in 
Matt.  xxii.  32)  has  produced  the  same  passage  of  Exodus  as  a  proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  has  argued  from  it  in  a  similar 
manner.  One  of  your  correspondents  (in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature for  July,  1853,  p.  416)  gives  a  citation  from  Campbell,  which, 
if  correct  in  point  of  Hebrew  criticism,  is  very  satisfactory.  I  will 
conclude  therefore  by  transcribing  it,  requesting  once  more  the  opinion 
of  some  competent  scholar  in  the  pages  of  your  Journal  to  pronounce 
whether  this  or  some  other  method  furnishes  the  true  interpretation. 

Campbell  says,  *  I  know  it  is  urged  that  though  the  verb  ci/xi  is  used 
in  the  Greek  of  the  evangelist  and  in  the  Septuagint,  there  is  nothing 
which  answers  to  it  in  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  the  words  of 
Moses  might  as  well  have  been  rendered  "  I  was"  as  "  I  am."  But 
this  consequence  is  not  just.  The  Hebrew  has  no  present  of  the  indi- 
cative. This  want  in  active  verbs  is  supplied  by  the  participle ;  in 
the  substantive  verb  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  terms  to  which  that 
verb  in  other  languages  serves  as  the  copula.  The  absence  of  the 
verb  therefore  is  as  much  evidence  in  Hebrew  that  what  is  affirmed  or 
denied  b  meant  of  the  present  time,  as  the  form  of  the  tense  is  in 
Greek  or  Latin.  Wherever  either  the  past  or  the  future  is  intended 
by  the  speaker,  as  the  Orientals  are  not  deficient  in  these  tenses,  the 
verb  is  not  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  hearer.  Ihus  God  says  to 
Joshua  (chap.  i.  5)  "  as  I  was  with  Moses,"  that  is,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed in  conducting  the  sons  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  '*  so  will  I 
be  with  thee."     The  verb  is  expressed  in  both  clauses ;  see  also  ver. 
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17,  and  1  Kings  viii.  57.  All  which  examples  are,  except  in  the  single 
circiunstance  of  time,  perfectly  similar  to  this  of  the  evangelist,  and 
are  sufficient  evidence  that  when  the  substantive  verb  is  not  expressed, 
but  the  personal  pronoun  is  immediately  conjoined  with  what  is  affirmed, 
the  sense  must  in  other  languages  be  exhibited  by  the  present.' 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

2 


THE  SERPENT,  Gen.  iii. 


Sir, — On  reviewing  what  may  not  inaptly  be  denominated  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Serpent  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  ably  written 
and  highly  suggestive  as  it  is,  still  the  combined  efforts  of  the  three 
writers  in  Nos.  10,  3,  and  2,  New  Series,  seem  to  me  quite  insufficient 
to  elucidate  the  subject  in  hand ;  and,  what  is  rather  sing^ar,  the  last 
writer  seems  further  from  the  point  than  the  two  first.  The  writer  in 
No.  10  has  returned  to  the  literal  view,  despite  all  its  difficulties  as 
well  as  the  objections  raised  against  it  by  T.  T.  in  No.  2.  6.  L.  in  No. 
3,  denying  the  literality  of  the  history  as  regards  the  serpent,  admits 
an  unwarrantable  and  unnecessary  literality  as  regards  Jehovah  Elo- 
him,  where  he  says  that  '  Jehovah  Elohim  personally  revealed  himself 
to  our  first  parents  and  came  within  their  sensorial  perceptions*  (No. 
3,  p.  218).  Though  the  writer  informs  us  that  this  is  an  opinion  deli- 
vered at  Bristol  twenty  years  ago,  yet  I  think  it  would  have  been  well 
for  him  to  have  re-considered  it ;  for  God  himself  says  that  man  cSnnot 
see  him  and  live  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20).  And  Christ  tells  the  Jews,  'Ye 
have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time  nor  seen  his  shape'  (John  v. 
37).  This  cannot  be  confined  to  the  generation  then  present,  and  G.  L. 
will  find  in  the  Old  Testament  many  '  simple  narratives '  besides  that 
in  Gen.  iii.,  which,  whatever  he  may  make  of  them,  cannot  admit, 
much  less  demand,  a  personal  revelation  of  Jehovah  himself  to  the  sen- 
sorial perceptions.  Another  objection  to  G.  L.'s  method  is,  that  by  the 
use  which  he  makes  of  the  document  hypothesis,  he  reverts  the  order 
of  the  narrative,  making  the  Lord  to  be  the  first  to  give  the  name 
serpent  to  the  tempter,  whereas  from  the  history  it  is  evident  that  the 
Lord  only  uses  the  name  which  Eve  had  already  invented,  or,  on  the 
document  hypothesis,  had  been  already  put  into  her  mouth  by  the  his- 
torian. I  would  urge  the  same  objection  against  T.  T.,  viz.  that  he 
puts  foremost  what  must  evidently  be  last,  and  especially  would  I  call 
his  attention  to  the  following.  After  describing  the  different  pheno- 
mena presented  to  Adam  by  the  creatures,  he  says :  '  If  after  contem- 
plating these  nobler  endowments  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals  he 
beheld  a  serpent  trailing  along  the  ground  in  sinuous  course,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  from  its  want  of  those  instruments  of  locomotion  which 
other  creatures  possessed,  its  mode  of  existence  may  have  appeared 
peculiarly  grovelling  and  debased,  that  it  may  have  been  regarded  by 
Adam  as  cursed  above  all  cattle  and  above  all  beasts  of  the  field.'  Here 
the  writer  seems  to  have  greatly  ante-dated  the  curse,  for  when  Adam 
gave  names  to  all  the  creatures,  he  doubtless  agreed  with  his  Creator 
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in  regarding  everything  as  done  very  good,  and  there  was  no  idea  of  a 
curse  in  his  happy  mind  at  that  time.  He  must  therefore  have  given 
the  name  serpent  to  that  class  of  reptiles  from  some  other  idea  than 
that  of  curse.  From  the  writings  of  all  three,  as  well  as  many  more 
which  I  have  consulted,  I  can  have  no  conception  founded  on  anything 
like  probability  as  to  how  the  name  serpent  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
Tempter  if  we  reject  the  literal  method  of  interpretation.  And  that 
we  are  to  reject  the  literal  method  appears  to  me  very  evident  if  we 
consider  the  following : — 

1.  It  appears  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  God  to  think  that  he  would 
have  allowed  the  devil  to^  perform  such  a  miracle  (as  either  to  cause 
a  dumb  serpent  to  speak  or  to  assume  a  serpentine  form)  for  such  a 
wicked  purpose  as  to  tempt  an  innocent  couple. 

2.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  devil  would  have  assumed  or  made  use 
of  such  an  unsightly  shape,  when  assuming  the  appearance  of  an  angel 
of  light  (if  he  must  assume  any  appearance  at  all)  might  have  con- 
tributed much  more  toward  ensuring  success. 

3.  Hearing  a  dumb  serpent  speak  would  have  struck  the  woman  with 
surprise  and  terror  rather  than  prepare  her  mind  to  listen  to  its  message. 

4.  The  present  construction  of  the  serpent  shows  that  it  has  no  ap- 
paratus for  walking  erect  or  speaking,  and  geology  shows  that  the 
serpents  which  existed  before  Adam  were  of  the  same  construction  as 
they  are  at  present :  hence  we  infer  that  they  were  about  the  same  in 
Paradise.  Neither  can  I  find  any  foundation  for  the  assertion  fre- 
quently made  that  the  animal  creation  underwent  a  change  at  the  time 
of  the  Fall.  Beasts  that  are  now  carnivorous  were  so  in  Paradise, 
and  man's  happiness  consisted  not  in  the  fact  that  all  creatures  around 
him  were  innocent,  but  that  God  had  given  a  special  promise  of  pro- 
tection to  him.  I  cannot  conceive  how  Adam  could  have  understood 
what  death  meant  if  he  had  not  seen  some  of  the  creatures  around  him 
dying  or  put  to  death. 

5.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  our  first  parents  to  understand 
ver.  15th  as  referring  to  the  Messiah  if  there  was  any  creature  then 
present.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  other  exposition  than  that  of  Gese- 
nius  under  the  word  shooph  would  have  suggested  itself  to  them — 
^  he  (the  seed  of  the  woman,  man)  shall  lie  in  wait  for  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  lie  in  wait  for  his  heel — he  shall  endeavour  to  crush  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  endeavour  to  crush  his  heel.'  Tregelles,  in  a  note, 
says,  that  the  above  explanation  is  purely  neologian.  However,  I 
cannot  see  what  other  explanation  to  give  on  the  literal  theory  ;  there- 
fore, while  agreeing  with  him  that  the  passage  applies  not  to  man 
generally,  but  to  Christ,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  I  want  a  method  of 
interpretation  that  will  naturally  lead  to  such  a  conclusion. 

6.  There  is  no  evidence  that  man  is  a  greater  enemy  to  the  serpent 
than  to  some  other  wild  beasts  from  which  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 
The  fact  that  serpents  are  generally  worshipped  argues  something  very 
different  from  enmity ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  proof 
that  serpents  are  greater  enemies  to  man  than  some  other  creatures.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  enmity  is  here  talked  of  as  being  entirely 
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on  the  side  of  the  serpent  and  his  seed,  which  agrees  with  the  state 
of  the  case  as  regards  the  devil  and  his  followers,  who  are  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Lamb  and  his  followers,  whereas  the  principles  of 
Christianity  forbid  good  men  being  enemies  to  the  wicked. 

7.  There  are  no  serpents  eating  dust  as  their  food,  as  may  be  seen 
from  natural  history :  they  are  all  carnivorous,  and  the  trifling  observa- 
tion made  by  some  expositors,  that  they  eat  dust  with  their  food,  since 
they  eat  it  from  the  ground,  is  not  worthy  of  attention,  since  that  is 
true  of  every  ravenous  beast,  and  truer  of  most  of  them  than  of  the 
serpent,  which  in  general  devours  its  meal  at  one  mouthful,  thus  eating 
less  dust  than  if  it  had  torn  its  victim  in  pieces. 

8.  We  have  no  account  that  the  devil  assumed  any  bodily  appear- 
ance after  this  time  (the  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness  is  no 
exception,  for  in  the  opinion  of  most  modern  expositors  there  was  no 
appearance  there),  which  is  very  singular  if  he  was  so  successful  in 
this  adventure  in  a  body.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  the  literal  method 
of  interpreting  the  temptations  of  Eve  in  the  garden  and  Christ  in  the 
wilderness  makes  the  devil  act  quite  contrary  to  what  our  knowledge 
of  his  great  sagacity  would  lead  us  to  expect.  He  is  represented  as 
setting  about  these  two  most  diflficult  tasks  in  a  manner  highly  calcu- 
lated to  produce  failure,  whereas  he  tempts  men  in  general,  a  task  now 
very  easy,  in  a  manner  highly  calculated  to  ensure  success. 

The  above  exceptions,  if  they  cannot  be  by  some  means  unknown 
to  me  disposed  of,  seem  a  complete  barrier  against  establishing  the 
literal  theory.  Having  thus  taken  exceptions  to  the  methods  of  others, 
it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  be  expected  to  give  my  own  method. 
This  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  at  present  as  clearly  as  possible. 

I  must  state  at  the  commencement  that  Eve  was  possessed  of  a  pure 
mind,  and  was  conscious  of  possessing  it.  She  therefore  knew  that  no 
thoughts  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  could  originate  in  her  mind,  con- 
sequently she  must  attribute  such  suggestions  to  some  external  agency, 
and  I  believe  that  the  purity  of  her  mind  was  such  that  she  was  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  evil  suggestions  of  an  external  agent  and 
the  natural  productions  of  her  own  mind,  in  the  same  way  as  we  are 
able  to  distinguish  the  words  of  our  neighbour  from  our  own  thoughts. 
The  very  fact  therefore  of  being  the  subject  of  evil  suggestions,  deter- 
mined for  her  the  presence  of  an  external  agent.  What  remained, 
therefore,  was  that  she  should  give  a  name  to  that  agent  who  had  com- 
municated evil  thoughts  to  her  and  drawn  her  into  temptation.  Eve 
had  doubtless  frequently  observed  the  serpent  fascinating  a  bird,  and 
she  had  often  contemplated  the  flutter,  the  agony,  the  shrieks  and  in- 
effectual efforts  of  the  bird  in  order  to  escape  from  his  cruel  fascinator ; 
at  last  she  had  seen  him  falling  the  prey  of  a  creature  which  had  made 
no  apparent  effort  towards  securing  his  victim.  If  the  serpent  is  not 
pronounced  subtile  in  allusion  to  his  fascinating  influence,  it  is  difllicult 
for  us  to  conceive  on  what  other  account,  for  naturalists  evidently 
prove  that  there  are  many  beasts  possessed  of  much  greater  sagacity 
than  the  serpent,  but  in  the  power  of  fascination  it  is  superior,  if  not 
singular.     Now,  Eve,  in  reviewing  the  state  of  her  own  feelings  during 
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the  period  of  temptation  must  have  felt  that  she  wavered,  and  hesitated, 
and  deliberated,  and  was  at  last  overcome ;  and  the  best  analogy  which 
she  could  find  towards  describing  her  own  feelings  were  the  movements 
of  the  fascinated  bird,  therefore  it  was  natural  for  her  to  call  her 
tempter  ^  the  serpent,'  since  he  had  practised  something  like  fascination 
upon  her  mind.  This  supposition,  while  making  it  necessary  that  Eve 
should  have  seen  a  serpent  at  some  time,  has  no  need  of  a  serpent 
being  present  then.  Since  the  Lord  always  makes  use  of  human  lan- 
guage, it  is  natural  for  us  to  expect  that  he  would  address  the  tempter 
by  the  name  already  given  him  by  Eve.  And  his  sentence  seems  to 
be,  that  since  he  had  stooped  to  practise  deception,  therefore  should 
he  remain  for  ever  down  in  his  degraded  condition  of  guilt  and  misery, 
without  any  more  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  original  state  than  the 
natural  serpent  had  of  being  able  to  walk  erect;  while  man,  who  had 
^en  through  his  deceit,  should  be  again  restored  by  means  of  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  who  would  at  once  break  his  head  or  the  power  of 
his  government  by  his  exhibition  of  moral  goodness  and  mercy,  whereas 
he  could  only  injure  him  by  persecuting  or  tempting  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers. And  though  he  should  succeed  in  keeping  in  his  service  a 
few  of  the  human  race,  yet  would  his  revengeful  ambition  no  more  be 
satisfied  than  would  be  that  appetite  which  was  fed  by  dust :  for  in 
drawing  a  few  individuals  of  the  human  race  to  destruction,  he  would 
be  none  the  nearer  to  dethrone  the  Most  High,  and  therefore  none  the 
nearer  of  having  his  revenge  and  ambition  satisfied  than  a  hungry  man 
could  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  hunger  by  eating  dust.  Hoping  that 
I  have  succeeded  in  clearly  stating  the  principles  of  my  method,  I  shall 
leave  the  above  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  the  learned  readers  of 
your  Journal  without  entering  into  further  details.     Yours  truly, 

Ehazader.  R.  G.  Jones. 


THE  REV.  G.  S.  FABER  AND  THE  SITE  OF  THE  CITIES 

OF  THE  PLAIN. 

Norton  House,  Stockton  on  Tees,  Feb,  15,  1854. 
My  deab  Sir, — I  beg  to  send  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Faber's  letter  to  me, 
written  only  thirteen  days  before  his  death.     Yours  truly, 

John  Hoqg. 

Sherhum  House,  Durham,  Jan.  14,  1854. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  return  your  very  able  and  perfectly  conclusive  essay 
with  feelings  of  great  satisfaction  and  respect  for  the  talents  and  learn- 
ing of  the  author. 

The  rising  of  the  ground  midway  between  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  eastern  horn  of  the  Red  Sea,  marked  as  it  is 
with  volcanic  characteristics,  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  a 
sort  of  compensation,  the  same  shock  which  depressed  the  plain  of 
Jordan  and  prepared  a  basin  for  the  Dead  Sea,  simultaneously  elevated 
a  part  of  the  intermediate  region  between  the  two  seas. 
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This  very  important  matter  I  was  unacquainted  with,  and  therefore 
could  not  introduce  it  into  my  Essay.  The  evident  ancient  course  of 
the  Jordan  through  parts  of  the  intermediate  country,  as  exhibited  by 
JBurckhardtj  in  one  of  his  points,  clearly  establishes  what  was  once  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  depression  of  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  the 
elevation  of  part  of  the  intermediate  country,  fully  explain  the  circum- 
stance of  the  river  no  longer  flowing  in  the  same  course  which  it  used 
to  do.  Your  supply  of  my  lack  strikes  me  as  fully  establishing  the 
point  for  which  we  both  contend  in  opposition  to  De  Saulcy.  His 
reasoning  is  very  loose  and  inconclusive.  In  the  way  of  documentary 
evidence  we  have  nothing  of  the  least  weight,  except  the  testimony  of 
Moses.  The  much  later  writers  to  whom  De  Saulcy  refers  are,  from 
their  very  lateness,  no  countervailing  authority  at  all. 

You  have  adduced  another  very  important  matter  with  which  I  was 
eqtmlly  unacquainted^  namely,  the  production  of  a  coral  in  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  is  found,  not  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  in  the  Red  Sea  only* 
This  certainly  imports  an  ancient  connection  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Hed  Sea.  To  conclude,  I  think  your  very  valuable  Essay  does  you 
a  great  deal  of  credit. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  Hoggy  Esq.  G.  S.  Fabeb. 


*^*  Mr.  Hogg's  paper,  referred  to  above,  was  printed  in  the  last 
No.  of  the  Journal. 
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BIBLICAL 


China, — ^The  only  portion  of  the  Scripture  which  has  been*  hitherto  known  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  Thae-ping  party,  is  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis. The  public  journals,  however,  now  announce  the  an-ival  of  a  ship,  which  has 
brought  further  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
printed  by  authority  of  Thae-ping-wang.  This  circumstance  will  afford  addi- 
tional encouragement  to  the  efforts  now  making  to  provide  a  million  copies  of  the 
Word  of  God  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese ;  and  we  observe  that  subscriptions 
towards  that  truly  Christian  object  are  rapidly  flowing  in.  We  shall  continue  to 
present  such  details  in  connection  with  the  extraordinary  movement  in  China,  as 
come  to  our  knowledge. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  missionary  publication,  dated  November  the  lOth, 
1853,  Dr.  Legge  writes  as  follows : — 

*  I  should  not  have  been  writing  to  you  by  this  mail,  but  that  I  received,  two 
days  ago,  from  Dr.  Medhurst,  the  copy  of  the  "  North  China  Herald,"  which  will 
be  delivered  to  you,  I  hope,  along  with  this.  He  asks  me  to  send  it  on  to  you,  as 
you  would  like  to  read  the  portion  of  the  bishop's  charge  which  is  given  in  it. 
The  reading  of  it  filled  me  with  astonishment ;  it  is  so  much  more  decided  and 
thorough-going  than  anything  which  could  have  been  expected. 

'His  views  of  the  religion  of  China  are  precisely  those  which  I  have  main- 
tained and  illustrated  in  my  "  Notions,"  &c. ;  and  his  giving  up,  first,  his  former 
idea  of  using  Teen-Shin  for  God,  and  then  his  proposal  to  adopt  the  Roman 
Catholic  term,  Teen-Choo,  and  coming  out,  without  reservation,  with  Shang- 
Te  for  God,  and  Shin  for  Spirit,  are  very  creditable  to  his  ingenuousness,  and 
highly  encouraging  to  us. 

*  I  am  informed  that  after  the  deliverj-  of  the  charge,  the  Church  Missionaries 
at  Shanghae  and  Ningpo  all  met  and  agreed  to  adopt  the  bishop's  terms.  Only 
one  man  demurred ;  and  he,  finally,  gave  in.  So  now,  English  missionaries  are 
very  nearly  of  one  mind,  on  this  vexed  question,  and  entirely  of  one  practice.* 

'Two  or  three  months  ago,*  writes  Dr.  Legge,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1853, 
'  a  shoemaker  here  (Hong-Kong)  showed  me  a  letter  from  a  relative,  who  is  in  tlie 
ranks  of  the  rebel  army  at  Nan-King.  It  was  obviously  the  production  of  an  un- 
lettered man,  but  an  enthusiast.  "  I  have  joined,"  writes  he,  "  this  army,  because 
God  has  raised  up  our  true  Lord  to  drive  out  the  Tartars,  and  deliver  China  from 
idolatry.  Our  army  is  a  holy  army,  and  we  are  sure  of  success.  Every  morning 
and  every  evening,  and  at  our  meals,  we  pray  to  God.  Formerly  I  was  an  idol- 
ater, and  worthy  of  death,  as  you  are  now.  Worship  God  I  Go  to  some  of  the 
foreigners  at  Canton,  and  get  a  copy  of  God's  Holy  Book.  That  will  teach  you 
▼hat  to  believe  and  what  to  do." 

*  Surely,*  observes  Dr.  Legge,  *  a  movement,  in  which  such  letters  are  going 
about  through  all  China,  must  be  regarded  by  us  with  intense  solicitude.* 

The  following  extract  from  the  Christian  Witness  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

*  Sir,— I  have  just  fallen  in  with  a  Canton  man,  who  was  for  some  time  a  fol- 
lower of  Tae-ping  Wang,  and  who  left  Nanking  in  August  last.  His  account 
may  be  considered  trustworthy,  because  it  corresponds  in  its  main  points  with 
▼hat  we  know  of  the  state  of  things  there ;  and  it  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
reveals  certain  facts  with  which  we  were  not  before  acquainted.  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  the  man  had  any  motive  for  deceiving  me,  and  his  statements  were 
delivered  with  an  air  of  candour  which  carried  with  them  a  conviction  of  his  sin- 
cerity. True  or  not,  you  have  them  as  nearly  as  possible  as  he  delivered  them, 
and  you  may  take  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

*  When  questioned  as  to  the  religion  of  the  insurgents,  he  answered,  with  an 
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air  of  reverence,  that  they  worshipped  God  (Sbang-te).  When  asked  when  they 
did  it,  he  replied,  Every  day,  and  previoas  to  every  meal.  He  was  then  re- 
quested to  repeat  something  of  what  they  said,  when  he  chanted  the  doxology,  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Religious  Precepts  of  Tae-ping  Wang,  in  such  a  tone 
and  manner  as  showed  he  was  fiimiliar  with  it  As  he  had  referred  to  their  daily 
meals,  be  was  asked  whether  they  had  sufficient  to  eat  ?  Abundance,  he  replied. 
And  whether  they  had  enough  to  wear?  To  which  he  answered.  They  had 
plenty  of  clothing.  He  was  then  asked  how  long  he  had  been  with  them  ?  He 
said  that  he  had  followed  them  from  Canton,  and  that  his  hair  had  grown  three 
or  four  inches  long  How  came  it  then,  he  was  asked,  as  he  had  enough  to  eat 
and  to  wear,  with  good  instruction,  and  a  prospect  of  going  to  heaven  when  he 
died,  that  he  came  to  leave  them  ?  Oh,  he  replied,  a  man  could  by  no  means 
smoke  common  tobacco,  and  by  no  means  opium ;  a  man  could  not  gamble,  nor 
drink,  nor  indulge  his  lust,  nor  quarrel,  nor  steal ;  and  if  one  did  but  rail  at 
another,  he  got  a  bambooing.  It  was  suggested,  that  by  urging  these  as  the 
reasons  for  leaving,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  fond  of  all 
these  bad  pmctices,  and  thereby  laid  himself  open  to  just  ridicule  and  reproach. 
On  hearing  this,  he  appeared  rather  ashamed,  and  seemed  willing,  if  he  could,  to 
retract  his  expressions.  He  was  then  asked  whether  he  got  any  pay  ?  To  which 
he  replied,  Not  a  cash ;  no  pay  being  dealt  out  to  the  troop  from  one  month's  end 
to.  the  other.  He  was  also  asked  whether  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  wife ;  to  which  he  replied  in  the  negative  ;  adding,  that  the  women  in  Nan- 
king were  all  kept  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city,  where  there  were  whole 
streets  of  them,  and  that  no  men  were  allowed  to  approach,  under  pain  of  death. 

*  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  was  asked  whether  Tae-ping  Wang  actually  ex- 
isted, or  whether  he  was  dead,  and  his  image  carried  about,  as  some  had  reported. 
He  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  Tae-ping  Wang  was  an  actual  living  man ; 
that  he  frequently  went  about  in  a  chair,  but  so  i>hrouded  in  deep  folds  of  silk, 
that  the  common  people  could  not  even  get  a  glance  at  him.  The  highest  officers, 
however,  saw  him  every  night,  when  they  went  to  consult  about  affairs  of  state, 
and  to  receive  his  orders.  He  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  heard  that  Tae-ping 
Wang  had  been  up  to  heaven i  To  which  he  replied.  Certainly;  it  teas  commonly 
reported,  and  fully  belieredf  among  his  followers.  Recurring  to  the  subject  of  the 
soldiers  receiving  no  pay,  he  was  asked  whether  any  of  them  possessed  any  pro- 
perty of  their  own  ?  To  which  he  replied,  None  whatever ;  and  if  more  than  five 
dollars  are  found  in  the  possession  of  any  man,  he  is  immediately  bambooed,  for 
not  having  given  it  up  previously.  All  moneys,  immediately  they  are  acquired, 
were  instantly  to  be  handed  over  to  the  general  treasury,  and  any  person  secretly 
hoarding  wealth  is  suspected  of  treasonable  practices.  Was  there  much,  then,  in 
the  general  treasury  ?  Oh,  abundance !  heaps  upon  heaps  of  untold  silver,  which 
were  all  reserved  for  carrying  out  the  great  cause.' 

'  He  was  asked  whether  there  were  any  Secret  Society  men  among  Tae-ping 
Wang*s  followers,  specifying  the  Teen-te-Hwuy,  Sanhoh  Hwuy,  Seaou-taou  Hwuy, 
and  others  ?  when  he  immediately  and  distinctly  replied,  that  there  were  none, 
for  Tae-ping  Wang  put  them  to  death.  How  did  he  know  that  Tae-ping  Wang 
acted  thus  by  the  Secret  Society  men  ?  He  replied.  That  in  the  month  of  May  of 
the  present  year  he  killed  three  hundred  of  them.  (This  accounts  for  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  the  Teen-te  Hwuy  in  the  revised  edition  of  Tae-ping  Wang's 
books,  which  were  brought  down  by  Dr.  Taylor  from  Chinkiang.  It  is  possible 
that  he  found  them  an  unmanageable  set,  as  their  banding  together  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  religious  views  entertained  by  Tae-pmg  Wang;  and  so,  when 
he  felt  himself  strong  enough,  he  cast  them  off.)  Speaking  of  learning,  he  was 
asked  what  books  they  learned  ?  To  which  he  replied,  None  other  than  the  book 
published  by  Tae-ping  Wang ;  all  others  were  burnt.  He  was  then  asked  whether 
the  books  of  Confucius  were  burnt  likewise  ?  Being  no  scholar,  he  said  he  could 
not  give  a  definite  answer.  He  was  then  asked  whether  he  had  ever  been  to 
school,  and  what  books  he  had  then  learned?  He  said  he  had  only  been  to  school 
for  about  a  year,  when  a  boy,  and  the  schoolmaster  flogged  him  so  grievously 
that  he  ran  away.  During  that  year,  what  books  did  he  learn  ?  He  said  the  Ta- 
hioh  and  the  Chung-yung.  Had  he  ever  seen  these  books  in  Nanking?  Yes,  he 
said,  he  had  seen  them,  but  they  were  altered.    Were  books  on  history  permitted  ? 
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He  did  not  know.  What  about  the  books  of  Budha  ?  Oh,  everything  belonging 
to  Badha  and  Taou  were  indiscriminately  destroyed,  the  temples  and  images 
smashed  all  to  pieces,  and  he  supposed  that  the  books  of  those  religionists 
shared  the  same  fate.  As  for  the  priests,  they  dared  not  show  their  faces,  and, 
together  with  gamblers,  opium-smokers,  and  whoremongers,  were  scattered  to 
the  four  winds.  There  was  no  use  talking  about  such,  as  they  were  utterly 
exterminated. 

'  He  was  then  asked  whether  they  kept  the  Sabbath  ?  To  which  he  replied, 
that  it  was  regularly  observed ;  that  no  work  was  done  on  that  day  except  what 
vas  necessary ;  that  they  all  assembled  for  public  worship  in  large  halls,  when 
they  knelt  down  to  prayer,  and  that  the  chiefs  exhorted  them.  On  being  asked 
who  the  exhorters  were,  he  mentioned,  among  others,  Lai,  at  Nanking.  He  knew 
nothing  about  baptism  or  the  Lord's  supper.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  heard  much 
of  Jesus?  He  replied,  that  he  had  heard  his  name  frequently,  but  he  was  not 
competent  to  detail  what  he  had  heard.' 

The  North  China  Herald  of  December  17  contains  the  following  communication 
from  Dr.  Medhurst : — 

'As  everything  regarding  the  insurgents  possesses  a  degree  of  interest  at  the 
present  moment,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the  following  account : — 

'  Having  obtained  admission  into  the  city  of  Shanghae,  this  afternoon,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  one  of  the  chapels  belonging  to  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  where  1 
commenced  preaching  to  a  large  congre^tion,  which  had  almost  immediately 
gathered  within  the  walls.  I  was  descanting  on  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  urging 
the  necessity  of  worshipping  the  one  true  God,  on  the  ground  that  he  alone  could 
protect  his  servants,  while  idols  were  things  of  nought,  destined  soon  to  perish 
oat  of  the  land — when  suddenly  a  man  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation 
and  exclaimed.  That  is  true — that  is  true — the  idols  must  perish,  and  shall  perish. 
1  am  a  Kwang-se  man,  a  follower  of  Tae-ping  Wang;  we  all  of  us  worship  one 
God  (Shangte),  and  believe  in  Jesus,  while  we  do  our  utmost  to  put  down  idol- 
atry, everywhere  demolishing  the  temples  and  destroying  the  idols,  and  exhorting 
the  people  to  forsake  these  superstitions.  When  we  commenced,  two  years  ago, 
ire  were  only  1000  in  number,  and  we  have  marched  from  one  end  of  the  empire 
to  the  other,  putting  to  flight  whole  armies  of  the  mandarin  troops  that  were  sent 
against  us.  If  it  had  not  been  that  God  was  on  our  side  we  could  not  have  thus 
prevailed  against  such  overwhelming  numbers ;  but  now  our  troops  have  arrived 
at  Te#n-tsin,  and  we  expect  soon  to  be  victorious  over  the  whole  empire.  He 
then  proceeded  to  exhort  the  people,  in  a  most  lively  and  earnest  strain,  to 
abandon  idolatry,  which  was  only  worship  of  devils,  and  the  perseverance  in 
which  would  involve  them  in  the  ^misery  of  hell ;  while  by  giving  it  up,  and 
believing  in  Jesus,  they  would  obtain  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  As  for  us,  he 
said,  we  feel  quite  happy  in  the  profession  of  our  religion,  and  look  on  the  day  of 
our  death  as  the  happiest  period  of  our  existence.  When  any  of  our  number  die, 
we  never  weep,  but  congratulate  each  other  on  the  joyful  occasion,  because  a 
brother  is  gone  to  glory,  to  enjoy  all  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  the  hea- 
venly world.  While  continuing  here,  we  make  it  our  business  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments, to  worship  God,  and  to  exhort  each  other  to  do  good,  for  which  end 
we  have  frequent  meetings  for  preaching  and  prayer.  What  is  the  use,  then,  he 
asked,  of  you  Chinese  going  on  to  burn  incense  and  candles  and  gilt  paper?  which, 
if  your  idols  really  required  it,  would  only  show  their  covetous  dispositions;  just 
like  the  mandarins,  who  seize  men  by  the  throat,  and,  if  they  will  not  give  money, 
squeeze  them  severely,  but  if  they  will,  they  only  squeeze  tnem  gently.  He  went 
on  to  inveigh  against  the  prevailing  vices  of  his  countrymen,  particularly  opium- 
smoking.  But  you  must  be  quick,  he  adds,  for  Tae-ping  Wang  is  coming,  and  he 
will  not  allow  the  least  infringement  of  his  rules ;  no  opium,  no  tobacco,  no  snuff, 
no  wine,  and  no  vicious  indulgence  of  any  kind.  All  offences  against  the  com- 
mandments of  God  are  punished  by  him  with  the  severest  rigour,  while  the  incor- 
rigible are  beheaded — ^therefore  repent  in  time. 

*  I  could  perceive,  from  the  style  of  his  expressions,  and  from  his  frequently 
quoting  the  books  of  the  Tae-ping  dynasty,  that  he  was  familiar  with  those 
records,  and  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  that  school.    No  Chinaman,  who  had 
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uot  been  following  the  camp  of  the  insurgents  for  a  considerable  time,  could  have 
spoken  as  he  did. 

'  He  touched  also  on  the  expense  of  opium-smoking,  which  drained  their 
pockets  and  kept  them  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth;  whilst  we,  he  sud,  who 
never  touch  the  drug,  are  not  put  to  such  expense ;  our  master  provides  us  with 
food  and  clothing,  which  is  all  we  want,  so  that  we  are  rich  without  money. 

'  I  could  not  help  being  struck,  also,  with  the  appearance  of  the  man,  as  he 
went  on  in  this  earnest  strain,  bold  and  fearless  as  he  stood,  openly  denouncing 
the  vices  of  the  people,  his  countenance  beaming  with  intelligence,  his  upright 
and  manly  form  the  very  picture  of  health,  while  his  voice  thrilled  through  the 
crowd.  They  seemed  petrified  with  amazement,  their  natural  conscience  assured 
them  that  his  testimony  was  true,  while  the  conviction  seemed  to  be  strong 
amongst  them,  that  the  two  great  objects  of  his  denunciation,  opium  and  idolatry, 
were  both  bad  things,  and  must  be  given  up.' 

Great  opposition  is  made  to  the  introduction  of  Christian  schools  in  some  places. 
At  Fuh-chau  the  Rev.  W.  Welton  engaged  a  Chinese  house,  with  the  intention  of 
fitting  it  up  as  a  school-room,  and  employed  some  workmen  for  this  purpose. 
Two  literary  men  were  also  engaged  to  form  and  conduct  the  schools.  These 
men  were  suddenly  seized,  in  April,  1852,  by  the  authorities,  severely  flogged, 
and  cast  into  prison.  It  would  appear  that,  in  so  doing,  the  authorities  were 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  instructions  received  from  Pekin,  tbe  young  emperor  having 
resolved  to  pursue,  with  respect  to  foreigners,  a  policy  the  reverse  of  the  liberal 
one  which  had  characterised  the  latter  proceedings  of  his  father's  reign.  A  pro- 
test was  lodged  by  the  British  Vice-Consul ;  but  the  authorities  stated  they  had 
referred  the  matter  to  Pekin,  and  must  wait  a  reply  from  thence.  -The  men  were 
not  liberated  until  many  months  subsequently. 

The  Chinese  house  was  eventually  given  up,  Mr.  Welton  finding  it  impossible 
to  retain  it  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  In  a 
letter  dated  December  15,  1852,  he  thus  writes — 

'  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  we  are  at  the  present  time  in  a  state  of  great 
tranquillity.  I  was  looking  fortrard  with  some  anxiety,  when  I  last  addressed 
you,  to  the  then  approaching  20th  of  October,  which  is  the  day  of  celebration  of 
an  annual  festival  among  the  Chinese,  and  observed  on  the  hill  in  the  city  upon 
which  my  residence  is  situated,  when  several  thousands  from  the  city  and  country 
assemble :  it  was  upon  the  corresponding  day  and  occasion  last  year  that  my  resi- 
dence was  attacked  and  outraged.  This  j^ear  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Chinese 
mandarin  of  this  district  took  the  precaution,  and  that  spontaneously,  of  patting 
forth  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  admonishing  them  not  to  molest  or  injure  oar 
property  or  residences.  This  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect,  not  only  in  prevent- 
ing depredations  upon  my  premises  and  tbe  consulate,  but  also  in  securing  for  us 
greater  regard  and  respect  from  the  people  generally.  The  literati  are  untiring 
and  ever  watchful  to  oppose  me,  and  have  so  far  prevailed  as  to  prevent  me  re- 
pairing the  Chinese  house  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  an  hospital  and  school; 
and  so  determined  and  strenuous  have  they  been,  that  I  feel  it  better  for  the 
cause  not  to  persist  in  holding  it,  and  accordingly  I  now  cease  to  pay  rent  for  it.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Medhurst  has  translated  *  The  Book  of  Religious  Precepts  of  the 
Tae-ping  Dynasty,*  from  which  we  extract  the  following: — 

*  The  great  God  says.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  spirits  (gods)  beside  me.  There- 
fore all  besides  the  great  God  are  corrupt  spirits  (gods),  deceiving  and  destroying 
mankind ;  they  must  on  no  account  be  worshipped :  whoever  worships  the  whole 
class  of  corrupt  spirits  (gods)  offends  against  the  commands  of  Heaven. 

*  The  hymn  says — 

"  Corrupt  devils  very  easily  delude  the  bouIs  of  men : 
If  you  perversely  believe  in  them,  you  will  at  last  go  do^^  to  hell. 
We  exhort  you  all,  brave  people,  to  awake  from  your  lethargy. 
And  early  make  your  peace  with  your  exalted  heavenly  Father." 

'  The  third  command.     Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  tbe  great  God  in  vain. 

*  The  name  of  the  great  God  is  Jehovah,  which  men  must  not  take  in  vain. 
Whoever  takes  God's  name  in  vain,  and  rails  against  Heaven,  offends  against  this 
command. 
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*  The  hymn  says — 

"  Our  exalted  heavenly  Father  is  infinitely  hononrable ; 
Those  who  disobey  and  profane  his  name,  seldom  come  to  a  good  end. 
If  unacquainted  with  the  true  doctrine,  you  should  be  on  your  guard. 
For  those  who  wantcmly  blaspheme  involve  themselves  in  endless  crime." 

'  The  fourth  command.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  day  of  -worship,  you  should 
pnuse  the  great  God  for  his  goodness. 

*  In  the  beginning,  the  great  God  made  heaven  and  earth,  land  and  eea,  men 
and  things,  in  six  days,  and  having  finished  his  works  on  the  seventh  day,  he 
called  it  the  day  of  rest  (or  Sabbath) :  therefore  all  the  men  of  the  world*  who 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  the  great  God,  should  on  every  seventh  day  especially  reve- 
rence and  worship  the  great  God,  and  praise  him  for  his  goodness. 

*  The  hymn  says — 

**  All  the  happiness  ez^oyed  in  the  world  comes  fbom  Heaven, 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  that  men  should  give  thanks  and  sing ; 
At  the  daily  morning  and  evening  meal  there  should  be  thanks^ving. 
But  on  the  sev^ith  day,  the  worship  should  be  more  intense." 

'The  fifth  command.    Thou  shalt  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  prolonged.    Whoever  disobeys  his  parents  breaks  this  command. 
*The  hymn  says — 

"  History  records  that  Shun  honoxn«d  his  parents  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
Causing  them  to  experience  the  intensest  pleasure  and  delight : 
August  Heaven  will  abundantly  reward  all  who  act  thus. 
And  do  not  disappoint  the  expectation  of  the  authors  of  their  being." 

'The  sixth  command.    Thou  shalt  not  kill  or  injure  men. 
'  He  who  kills  another  kills  himself,  and  he  who  injures  another  injures  himself. 
Whoever  does  either  of  these  breaks  the  above  command. 

*  The  hymn  says — 

**  The  whole  world  is  one  family,  and  all  men  are  brethren. 
How  can  they  be  permitted  to  kill  and  destroy  one  another  ? 
The  outward  form  and  the  inward  principle  are  both  conferred  by  Heaven,     . 
Allow  every  one,  then,  to  ei^joy  the  ease  and  comfort  which  he  desires." 

*  The  seventh  command.    Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  or  any  thing  unclean. 

*  All  the  men  in  the  world  are  brethren,  and  all  the  women  in  the  world  are 
sisters.  Among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  celestial  hall,  the  males  are  on  one 
side  and  the  females  on  the  other,  and  are  not  allowed  to  intermix.  Should  either 
men  or  women  practise  lewdness,  they  are  considered  outcasts,  as  having  offended 
against  one  of  the  chief  commands  of  Heaven.  The  casting  of  amorous  glances, 
the  harbouring  of  lustful  imaginations,  the  smoking  of  foreign  tobacco  (opium),  or 
the  singing  of  libidinous  songs,  must  all  be  considered  as  breaches  of  this  command. 

*  The  hymn  says — 

**  Lust  and  lewdness  constitute  the  chief  transgression ; 
Those  who  practise  it  become  outcasts,  and  are  the  objects  of  pity. 
If  you  wi^  to  enjoy  the  substantial  happiness  of  heaven. 
It  is  necessary  to  deny  yourself  and  earnestly  cultivate  virtue." ' 

Hindostan. — The  Missionary  Magazine  for  February,  1854,  conts^ins  an  interest- 
ing narrative  of  a  tour  made  through  the  Zillahs  of  Rajshaye,  Bogra,  and  Rung- 
pore,  east  of  the  Ganges,  by  the  Rev.  A,  F.  Lacroix,  and  three  companions,  for 
the  purpose  of  circulating  the  Scriptures  and  promoting  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Few  schools  were  found  in  these  districts,  but  numbers  of  persons  were  able  to 
read,  it  being  a  practice  of  shopkeepers  and  others,  during  their  leisure  hours,  to 
teach  two  or  three  of  their  neighbours'  sons  with  their  own.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Mahommedans,  and  of  these  many  have  of  late  years  become 
Ferajees,  a  sect  like  the  Wahabites  of  Arabia,  who  reject  all  traditions,  holding 
the  Koran  only  as  the  word  of  God.  So  great  was  the  eagerness  of  these  people 
to  possess  the  Scriptures,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  at  least  two  thousand 
copies  were  put  into  circulation.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  people  were  ad- 
dressed on  the  vanity  and  sinfulness  of  idolatry,  they  listened  with  much  apparent 
attention :  but  a  priest,  who  was  near,  seeing  his  craft  in  danger,  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  abuse  and  invective,  which  he  continued  even  after  the  missionaries 
had  turned  away.     In  this  he  was  supported  by  the  wealthier  part  of  the  people. 
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while  the  poorer  villagers  were  willing  to  hear  the  Gospel.  This  scene  reminded 
the  Christians  who  witnessed  it  of  Luke  vii.  29,  30,  *  All  the  people  that  heard 
him,  and  the  publicans,  justified  God ....  But  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  re- 
jected the  counsel  of  God,'  &c. 

The  monthly  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  contain  the  following  interesting  communication  from  Calcutta, 
July  15,  1853. 

*  You  hare  probably  seen  already  some  accounts  of  the  baptism,  last  cold 
season,  of  the  young  Mahara  ah  Dhuleep  Sing,  the  son  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  fiunous 
**  Lion  of  the  Punjaub,"  whose  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Lord  Hardinge  and 
our  present  Goyemor-General,  after  so  many  feari&l  engagements  with  his  long- 
trained  and  formidable  army.  This  young  son  had  never  forgotten  the  aw£l 
scenes  of  his  youth.  As  a  child,  after  his  father's  death,  he  had  witnessed,  in  the 
open  Durbar,  the  murder  of  one  after  another,  in  that  long  period  of  bloody 
anarchy  that  preceded  the  Seik  invasion  of  our  territories.  When,  at  last,  he 
was  dethroned,  Lord  Dalhousie  placed  him  under  the  care  of  an  able  and  excel- 
lent man.  Dr.  Login.  In  1851,  when  Dr.  Login  had  occasion  to  come  to  Calcutta, 
Dhuleep  Sing  was  left  at  Futtyghnr ;  and,  as  his  companion,  an  educated  youth, 
from  tiie  American  Mission  School  there,  was  chosen.  They  read  the  Bible  to- 
gether, and  very  soon  Dhuleep  wrote  down  to  his  guardian,  and  said  that  he  wished 
to  become  a  Christian,  and  to  break  his  cast€  at  once.  Dr.  Login  urged  him  to 
pause,  and  to  do  nothing  that  he  would  not  deliberately  adhere  to.  But  months 
passed,  and  the  desire  grew ;  and  at  length,  with  the  cordial  consent  of  Dr.  Login, 
and,  I  believe,  of  the  Governor-General  and  of  Archdeacon  Pratt,  who  happened 
to  be  up  there,  and  to  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  this  young  chieftain 
of  the  Seiks  was  baptized.     It  was  an  important  as  well  as  most  interesting  event. 

'  Then,  again,  I  heard  lately  from  Mr.  Kay,  the  Principal  of  Bishop's  College, 
of  a  fine  and  intelligent  young  Mussulman  whom  he  had  baptized,  and  whose  his- 
tory was  remarkable.  He  was  bom  in  Persia.  Being  of  a  restless  and  enter- 
prising character,  he  commenced  travelling  at  an  early  age,  and  after  a  time  came 
to  Afghanistan.  There,  at  Candahar,  he  obtained  a  Bible  or  Testament,  I  forget 
which.  But  how  came  the  Scriptures  in  that  dark  abode  ^of  Mohammedism  ? 
The  explanation  is  curious.  In  our  ill-fated  Afghan  war  there  were  some  pious 
officers  (I  believe  Dr.  Login  was  one  of  them)  who  desired  and  attempted  to  in- 
troduce the  Scriptures  into  the  country.  Those  sent  from  this  Society  were  intro- 
duced into  that  country  in  chests,  with  the  mess-stores,  wines,  and  beer  for  the 
officers.  It  probably  was  one  of  the  Scriptures  thus  carried  into  AfjEhanistan  that 
this  young  man  acquired.  He  was  struck  with  the  contents,  and  came  to  the 
American  missionaries  at  Lodianah,  but  did  not  give  them  satisfaction.  Still  he 
came  on,  from  place  to  place,  as  an  inquirer,  till  happily  he  met  with  Mr.  Kay, 
who  appears  to  have  dealt  with  him  very  wisely.  He  appeared  so  truly  humble, 
and  manifested  so  much  that  was  hopeful  to  the  missionaries  at  Lodianah,  that  he 
was  baptized.  Since  then  he  has  given  fair  promise  of  being  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light  to  his  countrymen  and  the  Mussulmans  of  this  land. 

'  Another  fact  I  may  mention  that  probably  will  surprise  you.  We  lately  were 
enabled  by  the  liberality  of  one,  who,  though  he  has  retired  from  India  has  not 
forgotten  it,  to  establish  a  City  Mission  here.  A  respectable  native  who  died 
lately  bequeathed  three-eighths  of  his  property  (about  4000Z.  out  of  about  12,000i.) 
to  that  Mission,  the  District  Charitable  Society,  and  the  European  Orphan  Asylum.* 

Smyrna, — A  very  improved  state  of  feeling  on  religious  subjects  is  prevailing 
amons;st  the  people  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Scriptures  are  being  circulated  success- 
fully by  the  American  missionaries  and  the  agents  of  the  London  Misdonary  So- 
ciety. 

Syria, — ^The  following  extract,  illustrative  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  taken  from  Uie 
Christian  Miscellany. 

*  During  my  travels  through  Syria  and  Palestine  I  was  again  and  again  struck 
with  many  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  which  remain  unaltered, 
when  all  things  else  around  us  are  changed.  Bat  customs  seem  stereotyped  in 
the  East.  They  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  unchanged.  But  amongst 
these  anchaugeable  things,  what  more  so  than  the  manner  of  the  wild  Bedouin  of 
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the  desert  ?  God  gives  us  his  wonderful  history  in  a  few  lines  for  thousands  of 
years  ;  a  history  as  full  as  if  volumes  were  written  upon  the  subject ;  you  have 
at  a  glance  his  character  and  costume.  It  seems  vividly  to  bring  before  you  the 
black  tents  and  the  wild-looking  inhabitants  of  those  tents.  '*  And  he  will  be  a 
wild  man ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren  **  (Gen.  xvi.  12). 

*  It  was  with  difficulty  .that  at  Damascus  we  persuaded  our  muleteers  and  drago- 
man to  pass  by  the  well-watered  valley  of  El  Houle,  where  the  Jordan  takes  its 
rise,  as  it  is  in  the  fine  summer  weather  the  haunt  of  the  Bedouins.  Here  they 
feed  their  flocks  of  camels,  goats,  and  sheep,  in  the  abundant  and  well-watered 
pastures.  It  was  with  somewhat  of  fear  we  approached  their  tents,  the  black 
camels'-hair  tents  which  seem  alluded  to  in  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  5.  Dogs  generally 
warn  you  of  your  near  approach ;  then  you  may  see  the  heads  of  the  veiled 
women  and  children  peeping  at  you  as  you  pass.  If  you  visit  their  tents,  every- 
thing is  at  your  command.  Their  hospitality  is  patriarchal ;  all  they  have  is  at 
your  service.  But  you  are  safe  no  longer  than  under  the  shadow  of  their  tents. 
Although  they  have  thus  treated  you,  they  would  think  little  of  robbing  you  five 
minutes  after  of  every  article  you  may  possess ;  and,  if  you  resist,  of  murdering 
you  on  the  spot. 

'  But  there  is  one  striking  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  is,  if  you  can  get 
them  to  form  a  covenant  with  you.  The  covenant,  too,  is  formed  in  a  singular 
way.  It  is  made  by  eating  salt  with  the  Sheik  on  the  blade  of  his  knife.  This 
once  having  been  done,  the  covenant  is  sacred.  They  would  rather  die  than  break 
it.     ^Nothing  could  persuade  them  to  hurt  such. 

*  May  we  not  hence  learn  the  force  of  two  beautiful  promises  and  covenants  of 
God  ? — one  spoken  of  in  Num.  xviii.  19 ;  which  means  God  can  never  forget  such ; 
will  never  break  off  His  loving  tender  mercies  from  such  for  evermore.  So  God 
promises  His  unbroken,  unceasing,  and  un&iling  mercies  to  David  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  ^y—C.M.P.M, 

The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  regard  to  Tyre  is  illustrated  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract from  letters  in  the  The  Jewish  Herald. 

*■  At  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  Tyre  there  is  a  romantic  dell  tra- 
versed by  the  river  Kasimiyeh.  Crossing  the  bridge,  and  taking  an  oblique 
course  across  the  plain,  I  found  myself  on  the  probable  site  of  the  original  Tyre, 
though  not  a  stone  remains  to  assure  the  traveller  of  the  fiict,  so  literal  has  been 
the  fulfilment  of  the  inspired  prophecy,  "  I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her, 
and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock '  [t.  e.  for  barrenness] ;  and  again,  <*  Thou 
shalt  he  no  more.  Though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  thou  shalt  never  be  found 
again."  And  yet  again,  **  They  shall  lay  thy  stones,  and  thy  timbers,  and  thy 
dust,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mate- 
rials of  the  ancient  city,  which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
were  used  by  Alexander  in  the  construction  of  his  famous  mole,  or  causeway,  by 
which  he  connected  the  new  city  of  insular  Tyre  with  the  main  land.  When  that 
monarch  took  the  city  at  the  end  of  his  seven  months*  siege,  he  set  it  on  fire,  as 
it  is  written,  **  The  Lord  will  cast  her  out,  and  He  will  smite  her  power  in  the  seti, 
and  she  shall  be  devoured  with  fire." 

*  The  most  remarkable  remadns  at  Tyre  are  the  large  stones  and  pillars  scat- 
tered about  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  tl\e  port  wall  on  the  north ;  a 
portion  of  the  present  wall  on  the  north-east  side  is  actually  t»  the  water,  another 
mdication  of  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  This,  too,  is  a  distinct  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  when  I  shall  make  thee  a  deso- 
late city,  like  the  cities  that  are  not  inhabited,  when  I  shall  bring  vp  the  deep  upon 
thee,  and  great  waters  shall  cover  thee,  when  I  shall  bring  thee  down  with  them  that 
descend  into  the  pit."  The  population  of  the  modem  town  is  said  to  be  5000, 
composed  half  of  Christians  and  half  of  Metaweeleh,  the  het($rodox  Moslems,  who 
are  found  in  such  numbers  in  the  southern  parts  of  Lebanon.  There  are  two  or 
three  Evangelical  Christians,  who  may  prove  a  wholesomo  leaven  amidst  the  mass 
of  corruption  and  death  around.' 

Lebanon,  loine  of, — Shuwei-fHt,  like  most  of  the  surrounding  villages,  produces 
a  large  quantity  of  silk ;  but  it  is  in  particular  celebrated  for  Uie  excellence  of  its 
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wine,  its  olives,  and  oUve-oiL  Of  the  first  I  can  aflinn  that  I  have  in  after  years 
heard  good  judges  of  wine,  when  quoting  its  excellence,  refer  to  it  as  verifying  the 
words  of  Hosea  (xiv.  7),  *  The  scent  thereof  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon.'  It 
is  certainly  very  odoriferous. — Habeeh  Risk  Allah,  Thistle  and  Cedars  t^  L^baaoiiy 
p.  12. 

'  Not  to  have  children  is  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  misfortune  and  disgrace 
that  can  happen  to  a  married  couple ;  whereas,  however  poor  the  family,  a  multi- 
tude of  children  (especially  if  they  be  males)  is  considered  a  blessing.  From  Uie 
day  of  the  Psalmist  David  down  to  the  present  day  it  may  truly  be  said  in  Syria, 
Blessed  are  they  that  have  their  quiver  fUU  of  them  (Ps.  cxxii.  4,  5).' — Thistle  and 
Cedars  of  Lebanon^  p.  205. 

Palestine  Archeeological  Associa/ion. — The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  their  rooms,  No.  22,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury-square,  on  the  28th  ultimo.  Dr. 
John  Lee,  of  Hartwell  House,  in  the  chair.  Having  himself  travelled  much  in 
the  East,  he  introduced  the  business  of  the  meeting  by  some  brief  notices  of  his 
researches,  and  produced  a  number  of  very  valuable  coins,  collected  by  him  in 
Syria,  including  one  genuine  Jewish  shekel  of  the  Asmonean  period.  He  also 
produced  some  articles  of  dress  and  ornaments  from  Nazareth,  and  other  places 
in  Palestine  ;  and,  after  briefly  touching  on  the  occasion  of  forming  this  Society, 
in  consequence  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society  in  June 
last  year,  he  called  on  one  of  the  Council  to  speak  on  *  The  Origin  and  Principal 
Features  of  the  Association.'  Dr.  Tumbull  then  gave  an  address,  stating  that 
the  idea  of  this  Society  was  not  borrowed  from  any  recent  movements  of  a  similar 
nature,  much  less  intended  to  rival  them,  but  arose  simply  from  the  perusal  of 
the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Joshua ;  and  more  especially  from  the  circum- 
stance recorded  of  the  embalming  and  burying  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  at  Hebron, 
by  his  son  Joseph,  Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  that  the  coffin  is  in  all  probability  remain- 
ing entire  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  as  then  deposited ;  and  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  if  examination,  with  all  proper  attention  to  decorum,  were  permitted,  we 
should  find  on  the  exterior,  and  within  the  coffin,  some  characters,  and,  perhaps, 
some  emblems,  not  according  to  the  idolatrous  mythology  of  Egypt,  but  relating 
to  Jacob  and  his  family  and  ancestry ;  and,  perhaps,  also  relative  to  the  countries 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine.  And  further,  that  as  several  remarkable  monuments  of 
stone  are  described  in  those  sacred'  books,  particularly  the  monolith  set  up  by 
Joshua  at  Sychem,  with  the  decalogue  inscribed,  if  not  more,  or  the  whole  of 
the  law,  it  would  be  a  discovery  of  the  highest  importance  to  sacred  literature 
were  this  monument  still  existing :  and  as  it  was  set  up  by  Divine  command,  as 
a  permanent  memorial  for  the  period  which  such  a  monninent  could  naturally 
remain,  there  was  nothing  extrava^nt  in  the  opinion,  that  if  research  were  pro- 
perly directed,  even  this  most  precious  object  of  Palestine  archaeology  might  be 
recovered.  But  if  even  one  coin — genuine  and  undoubted— of  the  time  of  David 
or  Solomon  were  discovered  by  the  researches  of  this  Society,  that  alone  would  re- 
pay it  for  all  its  labours  and  expenditure.  Dr.  Tumbull  having  exhibited  a  speci- 
men of  hieratic  writing,  as  illustrative  of  the  character  and  language  which  might 
be  expected  to  exist  on  the  coffin  of  Jacob,  in  connection,  perhaps,  with  the 
native  character  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  would,  of  itself,  amply  repay 
every  research,  the  Chairman  observed  that  in  that  specimen  there  was  an  instance 
of  the  introduction  of  a  rubric,  so  common  in  MSS.  and  early  printed  books, 
showing  that  the  practice  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  Treasurer,  Whl 
Henry  Black,  Esq.,  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  *  The  necessary  Connection 
between  the  Antiquities  of  Palestine  and  Biblical  Interpretation.'  He  observed 
that  classical  authors  of  antiquity  had  received  much  illustration  from  archaeolo- 
gical researches,  as  well  as  our  old  English  authors,  as  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare, 
of  comparatively  recent  date ;  much  more  do  those  most  ancient  records  in  the 
world,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  some  of  them  a  thousand  years  older  than  the  oldest 
profane  author,  require  all  the  aids  of  archseological  illustration  for  their  proper 
interpretation.  Almost  all  which  had  been  done  in  this  way  had  been  drawn 
from  a  Gentile  and  extraneous  source :  but  it  was  obvious,  that  the  lands  to 
which  the  sacred  record  more  particularly  relates,  should  be  searched  for  the 
illustration  required.    He  was,  therefore,  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  by  means  of 
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this  Society  a  Biblical  Cabinet  might  be  formed,  consisting  of  coins,  casts,  rub- 
bings of  inscriptions,  and  photographs,  all  illostratiye  of  Holy  Writ,  without 
mutilation  or  removal  of  the  original  objects.  He  produced  two  volumes  of  anti- 
quarian research  at  Lymne,  Riehborough,  &c.,  in  Kent,  the  result  of  a  small 
private  association  of  persons  interested  in  the  discovery  of  Roman  antiquities  in 
that  locality,  as  proving  what  might  be  effected  in  this  way  by  a  well-considered 
plan  of  such  a  Society  as  this,  earnestly  intent  on  its  great  and  important  purpose. 
In  reference  to  the  coffins  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  he  had  formed  expectations 
of  the  most  important  discoveries.  In  that  of  Joseph  he  did  not  see  why  we 
might  not  find  a  papyrus,  containing  his  own  autobiography,  together  with  other 
great  historical  document^,  such  as  have  been  found  on  opening  tombs  in  Egypt. 
Who  would  have  imagined  that  we  should  have  found  some  of  the  rarest  works 
of  the  Greek  classics  in  the  tombs  of  Upper  Egypt  ?  Yet  some  of  these  we  have 
seen  in  lithographs  of  the  papyri,  as  recently  produced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society,  to  which  we  stand  in  so  close  and  friendly  a  relation.  Under 
the  guidance  of  skilful  and  truthM  travellers  in  Palestine,  such  as  Robinson  and 
the  Kabbi  Schwartz,  whose  works  are  before  us,  we  might  forthwith  commence  our 
work.  The  opening  of  any  one  mound  might  be  productive  of  satisfactory  results, 
as  in  our  own  country  is  usually  the  case ;  and  in  Palestine  we  might  soon  discover 
some  bronze  weapons,  or  implements,  which  had  resisted  the  decomposition  to 
which  such  objects  in  iron  are  subject ;  and,  perhaps,  some  of  that  very  ancient 
ring-money f  which  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  and  mentioned 
in  Genesis,  the  same  as  that  lately  discovered  by  archaeological  researches  in  Ire- 
land. For  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  that  the  hills  of  the  promised  land, 
which  Moses  described  as  containing  copper  and  iron,  were  the  mineral  sources  of 
the  Phoenicians,  who  exercised  so  extensive  a  commerce  in  metals,  both  in  mass 
and  manufactured,  with  the  western  world.  The  learned  speaker  would  direct 
attention  to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  particularly  to  the  tombs  of 
Gadara  and  that  locality^  which  we  read  of  in  Scripture  as  the  abode  of  the  de- 
moniacs, doubtless  caves  in  the  rocks,  probably  with  carvings  and  inscriptions. 
One  such  tablet  from  Palmyra,  lately  exhibited  in  presence  of  several  members  of 
this  Society,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Syro- Egyptian  Society,  had  created  great  interest 
from  having,  in  addition  to  the  carved  bust  of  a  female  figure,  an  inscription  in 
characters  allied  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Syriac,  in  the  Estrangelo  form,  and  which 
had  been  read  and  translated  by  Dr.  Loewe,  of  that  Society.  These  fiicts  were 
highly  encouraging  to  the  members  of  the  Palestine  Archaeological  Association, 
to  unite,  as  they  had  done,  without  bigotry  or  rivalry,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
object,  which  they  would  greatly  promote  by  individual  contributions  of  books  on 
Palestine,  maps,  drawings,  &c.,  in  addition  to  those  pecuniary  donations  which 
might  be  requisite  for  commencing  the  work  of  ^researches  in  that  Holy  Land. 

William  Francis  Ainsworth,  Esq.,  read  a  memoir  on  *the  Primitive  Monu- 
ments of  Palestine.'  Mr.  Ainsworth  remarked  that  the  most  ancient  way  in 
which  the  remembrance  of  past  actions  and  events,  after  traditions  on  festivals 
and  registers,  has  been  the  setting  up  of  stones  and  pillars.  He  then  alluded  to 
the  pillars  set  up  by  Jacob  at  Bethel,  and  on  Rachel's  ^rave  at  Ephrath ;  the  nu- 
merous ruins  at  which  former  place,  now  called  Beitin,  have  by  no  means  been 
examined  with  that  minuteness  which  would  be  necessary  to  detect  any  possible 
preservation  by  the  Canaanites  of  the  monuments  erected  there  by  Jacob,  anv 
more  than  those  of  the  idolatrous  altars  upon  which  Josiah  burnt  dead  men  s 
bones.  Jacob  also  erected  a  pillar  in  Mount  Gilead,  the  site  of  which  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Dr.  Robinson,  Monro,  and  other  travellers,  have  visited  Jericho, 
yet  the  site  of  Gilgal  is  still  not  satisfactorily  determined,  and  still  less  so  Jo- 
shua's memorials  set  up  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  mounds  at  Ain  es 
Sultan,  and  Rihah,  would  be  well  worth  excavation.  There  is  a  remarkable  mo- 
nolith in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Mr.  A.  then  alluded  to  the  heaps  of  stones 
piled  up  at  Ai,  the  site  of  which  is  proximately  known  as  at  Dair  Diwan,  but 
which  has  not  been  archeeologically  explored ;  so,  also,  with  regard  to  the  heap  of 
stones  raised  over  Achan,  in  the  valley  of  Achor.  Dr.  Robinson  travelled  along 
the  valley  which  separates  Mount  Gerizim  from  Mount  Ebal,  and  Dr.  Olin,  an- 
other American  traveller,  ascended  to  the-  summit  of  Gerizim,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  traveller  has  yet  ascended  Mount  Ebal,  where  it  is  well  known 
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there  are  ruins,  and  where  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  antiquity, 
the  inscribed  stone  set  up  by  Joshua,  remains  to  be  sought  for.  There  was  an  old 
oak  in  the  plain  of  Shechem,  where  Joshua  set  up  a  large  stone,  at  which  Abime- 
lech  was  consecrated  king,  and  where  before  Jacob  htid  burned  his  idols.  The 
precise  position  of  this  monument  is  as  unknown  as  is  that  of  the  Testimonial- 
stone  erected  by  the  Israelites  on  the  Jordan.  Buntinff,  in  his  "  Itinerary,"  says 
that  near  Bah-urim  is  a  stone  called  Bohen,  twice  alluded  to  in  "  Joshua,"  of  ex- 
traordinary  size,  and  shinine  like  marble.  This  is  much  in  want  of  confirmation. 
Bah-urim  is  a  place  not  far  frotn  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the 
road  to  the  Jordan,  where  Shimei  cursed  and  threw  stones  at  David.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  site  of  Beth-Shemesh  has  been  recovered  at  Ain  Shems,  many 
mounds  of  ruins  exist  ihere,  but  no  one  has  sought  for  the  great  stone  of  Abel. 
The  site  of  Samuel's  stone  of  help  TEbenezer),  set  up  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen, 
has  been  alike  unsought  for.  So  or  the  heap  of  stones  piled  over  Absalom,  and  of 
the  pillar  erected  during  the  lifetime  of  the  rebellious  son  of  David.  Mr.  A.  then 
noticed  the  holy  stones  of  the  Arabs  and  Phoenicians,  the  so-called  Celtic  monu- 
ments discovered  by  Captain  Byam  in  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan.  Mr.  A.  con- 
cluded by  remarking  on  the  tells,  mounds,  or  heaps  of  Palestine  so  often  spoken 
of  in  Holy  Writ,  as  mounds  of  ruins,  and  as  the  remains  of  idolatrous  cities,  as 
still  remaining  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  as  being  as  much  worthy  of  archfeo- 
logical  exploration  as  the  mounds  of  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia.* — Literary 
Gazette, 

Chevalier  Van  de  Velde,  of  Utrecht,  who  has  lately  returned  from  Palestine,  is 
about  to  publish  a  work  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  show  that  M.  de  Saulcy  has 
been  misled  by  his  own  imagination,  and  the  artful  cupidity  of  an  Arab  Sheikh, 
into  mistaking  the  debris  of  a  mountain  for  the  ruins  of  Sodom. 

Assyria, — Several  discoveries  of  the  utmost  importance  as  bearing  on  Scripture 
History  have  lately  been  made  by  Col.  Rawlinson.  The  following  details  are 
extracted  from  his  letter  on  the  subject  in  the  Athenceum, 

'  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  who  has  been  employed  during  the  winter  in  conducting  the 
British  Museum  excavations  in  Southern  Chaldiea  under  my  superintendence,  has 
lately  disinterred  a  number  of  clay  cylinders,  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer  (the 
ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  near  the  modem  Arab  capital  of  Sook-ess-Shookh 
on  the  Euphrates).  Two  of  these  cylinders  have  already  reached  me,  and  I  have 
found  them  to  contain  a  memorial  of  the  works  executed  by  Nabonidus  (the  last 
king  of  Babylon),  in  Southern  Chaldsa.  They  describe  among  other  things  the 
restoration  of  temples,  originally  built  by  the  Chaldsean  monarchs,  at  least  1000 
years  previously,  and  ^rther  notice  the  re-opening  of  canals  dug  by  Nabopo- 
lassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  most  important  fact,  however,  which  they  dis- 
close, is,  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidus  was  named  Bel-shar-ezar,  and  that 
he  was  admitted  by  his  fiither  to^  share  in  the  government.  This  name  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Belshazzar  (1VK(^?!1)  of  Daniel,  and  thus  famishes  us  with  a  key 
to  the  explanation  of  that  great  historical  problem  which  has  hitherto  defied  solu- 
tion. We  can  now  understand  how  Belshazzar,  as  joint  king  with  his  father,  may 
have  been  Governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault  which 
followed ;  while  Nabonidus,  leading  a  force  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Borsippa  (or  Birs-i-Nim- 
rud),  capitulating,  after  a  short  resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned, 
according  to  Berosus,  an  honourable  retirement  in  Carmania.  By  the  discovery, 
indeed,  of  the  name  of  Bel-shar-ezar,  as  appertaining  to  the  son  of  Nabonidus, 
we  are,  for  the  first  time,  enabled  to  reconcile  authentic  history  (such  as  it  is 
related  by  Herodotus  and  Berosus,  and  not  as  we  find  it  in  the  romance  of  Xeno- 
phon  or  the  fables  of  Ctesias),  with  the  inspired  record  of  Daniel,  which  forms 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  religion. 

*  It  may  further  be  of  interest  to  your  numerous  readers  if  I  append  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  memorials  of  the  later  Babylonian  monarchs  (subsequent  to  the 
taking  of  Nineveh)  which  are  now  available  for  the  verification  of  this  portion  of 
history.  Of  the  time  of  Nabopolassar  there  are  a  few  tablets  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum which  were  found  at  Warka,  but  they  furnish  no  historical  data.    Of  his 
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son  Nebuchadnezzar  (or  Nabakudurossur,  as  his  name  is  written  in  Babylonian), 
the  monuments  are  most  extensive.  The  slab  in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India 
House  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  various  works  executed  by  the  king  at  Ba- 
bylon and  Borsippa : — further  details,  referring  to  other  parts  of  Babylonia,  are 
furnished  by  a  cylinder,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  and  the 
inscription  upon  which  was  published  a  few  years  back  by  Grotefend,  at  Ha- 
nover. Materials,  in  fact,  exist  in  the  museums  of  England,  France,  and  Ger* 
many,  for  compiling  a  full  account  of  the  domestic  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
though  unfortunately  up  to  the  present  time  no  record  has  been  discovered  of  his 
foreign  wars.  The  discovery,  however,  of  such  a  record  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
reward  the  exertions  now  making  by  the  Assyrian  Fund  Society.  Of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's son,  Evil-Merodach,  the  only  relic  which  I  know  is  a  weight  in  the  form 
of  a  duck,  brought  by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nineveh,  and  now  lying  in  the  British 
Museum  (Layard's  "  Nineveh  and  Bab.,"  p.  600).  Many  bricks  have  been  lately 
found  at  Babylon  by  the  French  Commission,  bearing  the  name  and  titles  of 
Neriglissar,  or  Nergal-Sharezer,  who  succeeded  his  brother-in-law  Evil-Merodach. 
His  genealogy  is  not  given,  but  he  bears  the  same  title  of  Bab-mag  (not  however 
certainly  with  the  signification  of  "  Chief  of  the  Magi"),  as  in  Jeremiah  xxxix. 
3,  13.  The  son  of  Nergal-Sharezer,  Laborosoarchod,  who  reigned  only  nine 
months,  has  left  no  records  ;  but  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king,  who,  according  to 
Berosus,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  a  revolution  at  Babylon,  we  are  now 
finding  relics  in  all  quarters.  The  walls  of  Babylon  on  the  river  face,  erected 
by  this  king,  were  completely  exposed  during  a  recent  fell  of  the  river,  and 
the  bricks  of  which  the  wall  was  composed  were  found  to  be  uniformly  stamped 
with  his  name  and  titles.  Tablets  also,  dated  at  various  periods  of  his  reign  up 
to  the  sixteenth  year  (according  to  history  he  reigned  seventeen  years),  have 
been  found  at  Borsippa  and  at  Warka ;  and  the  cylinders  and  clay  barrels,  re- 
cently excavated  by  Mr.  Taylor  amid  the  ruins  of  Ur,  promise  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete record  of  his  domestic  history.  His  eldest  son,  as  I  have  stated,  was  named 
Bel-shar-ezar  (or  Belshazzar),  and  that  this  prince  or  joint  king  was  really  slain 
at  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  we  may  infer  from  finding  in  the  Inscription 
of  Bisitun  that  the  impostor  who  caused  the  Babylonians  to  revolt  against  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  who  personated  the  heir  to  the  throne,  did  not  take  the  name  of 
the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidus,  Bel-sharezar,  but  of  the  second  [?]  son,  Nabukudu- 
russur.' 

Col.  Bawlinson  also  states,  in  his  letter  read  at  the  Asiatic  Society,  February  4th, 
that  he  has  obtained  '  several  new  inscriptions  of  the  second,  or  Biblical,  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  which  were  found  in  the  centre  of  the  mound  at  Nimriid.  All  are  much 
mutilated  ;  but  he  has  found  upon  them  a  list  of  the  Syrian  monarchs  subdued 
by  Tiglath-Pileser,  in  his  eighth  year.  The  list  contains  eighteen  names,  among 
which  we  find  Rezin  of  Damascus,  Menahem  of  Samaria,  and  Hiram  of  Tyre, — 
all  known  from  the  Biblical  annals.  There  is  also  the  Persian  name  of  Hystaspes 
of  Comagene,  under  the  form  of  Kushtishpi.  The  geographical  or  ethnogra- 
phical appellations  of  Byblos,  Carchemish,  Hamath,  Melitene,  Tubal,  the  Zam- 
zummi,  and  the  Arabs,  are  also  in  the  list ;  and  it  is  curious  that  here  again  we 
find  the  Arabs  ruled  by  a  queen.  Several  of  these  names  are  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Tiglath-Pileser,  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ;  but 
the  list  now  found  is  far  more  complete  than  any  there  given.  The  letter  also 
contained  some  criticisms  on  the  readings  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Babylonian 
weights,  which  the  Colonel  maintained  to  be  in  the  genuine  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian language,  as  well  as  Hebrew,  the  numerals  there  being  identical, — and 
alluded  to  a  former  letter,  in  which  he  had  informed  Mr.  Norris  that  the  name  on 
one  of  the  weights  was  probably  Evil-Merodach.  The  letter  then  alluded  to  the 
names  of  the  last  Assyrian  monarchs.  Esarhaddon's  name  was  certain ;  and  his 
son's  name  might  be  Assur-bani-pal.  Of  the  grandson,  whose  name  is  given  in 
page  600  of  Layard's  last  work,  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  least  fragment 
in  the  south-eastern  palace,  although  he  had  had  people  digging  there  for  above 
a  year.  Esarhaddon  himself  certainly  began  to  reign  over  the  whole  monarchy 
in  680  B.C.,  as  stated  in  the  Canon.  This  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions,  which 
give  twenty-two  years  to  his  predecessor,  Sennacherib,  who  ascended  the  throne 
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in  702.  The  Colonel  spoke  of  his  further  gratification  at  the  success  of  his  pho- 
tographical  apparatus,  with  which  he  was  making  excellent  copies  of  the  bricks 
and  tablets  found.  The  letter  concluded  by  noting  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Jones 
and  Mr.  Loftus  ;  and  mentioned  the  arrangements  he  had  made  for  conmiencing 
the  operations  contemplated  by  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Committee,  without  the 
necessi^  of  applying  for  a  new  Jirman  from  the  Porte.  Letters  had  also  been 
receiTed  from  those  gentlemen ;  and  some  few  details  of  their  journey,  which  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  countrpr  had  rendered  somewhat  diffieult  In  some  places, 
they  had  to  take  escorts  of  eighty  men/ 

Greece, — A  statement  has  been  recently  made  by  the  Foreign  Translation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  to  the  Standing  Committee,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  edition  of  the  Septuagiut,  recently  printed  under  directions  from 
the  Foreign  Translation  Committee,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Synod  of 
Attica  and  an  agent  of  the  Committee,  had  been  interpolated  with  Apocryphal 
additions ;  and  a  new  edition  was  consequently  ordered  to  be  executed  in  Loudon 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Committee. 

Egypt.— Ax  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Jan.  11,  the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Heath  read  a  paper,  *  On  a  Document  illustrating  the  Relationship  between  the 
Palestine  Nations  and  Egypt.'  Mr.  Heath  stated  that  he  had  been  induced  to  study 
this  subject  mainly  from  Mr.  Poole's  having  worked  out  an  apparently  reasonable 
system  of  Egyptian  chronology,  and  that  his  object  was  to  call  attention  to  the  con- 
tents of  some  of  the  Hieratic  Papyri,  which  were  published  in  fac-simile  ten  years 
ago  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  At  the  time  this  document  was  little 
uuderstood,  and  little  more  had  been  made  out  than  the  names  of  two  kings,  one 
of  whom  is  earlier  than  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Mr.  Heath  observes  that  besides 
these  two  kings  a  third  personage  is  recognizable,  who  is  mentioned  nine  times  in 
fourteen  lines,  as  rulins  a  district  which  he  proposes  to  teim  the  '  Royal  Land,' 
though  with  the  title  of  chief  and  not  that  of  king.  The  document  itself  consists 
of  three  parts : — 1,  an  introduction, — 2,  a  series  of  communications  between  the 
chief  of  the  *  Royal  Land '  and  the  Kin^  Appee, — 3,  a  song  of  triumph,  which, 
however,  for  some  reason  is  abruptly  termmated  sdfter  the  first  five  words.  Baal, 
Amun,  the  Aotu,  a  nation  or  people,  the  land  of  Kam,  and  the  Kings  Appee  or 
Skeneura  are  mentioned  in  the  papyrus.  After  a  conjectural  translation  of  the 
whole,  Mr.  Heath  observes  that  it  contains  many  points  of  interest,  viz.,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  religious  difference  in  Egypt,  the  worship  of  a  deity  (Baal)  there,  who  is 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  a  contest  between  a  king  and  a  local  chief, 
possibly  in  Egypt,  the  one  a  worshipper  of  Baal  and  the  other  of  Amun.  Mr. 
Heath  then  pointed  out  that  the  Aotu  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  while  it  is  not  impossible  from  one  passage  that  they  may  be  recognized  as 
a  race  living  about  Pelusium.  The  Aotu  are  found  constantly  in  connection  with 
the  '  Rojal  Land '  in  other  parts  of  this  papyrus ;  and  in  one  passage  the  *  Royal 
Land '  is  placed  together  with  a  description  of  Memphis  itself,  while  many  gods 
and  goddesses  occur,  clearly  of  the  Memphite  as  opposed  to  the  Theban  worship. 
From  other  passages  the  relationship  of  the  Khita  or  Shittim  to  the  land  of  Lower 
Egypt  may  be  readily  deduced,  as  especially  in  the  Almanac  preserved  in  the 
fourth  Sallier  Papyrus ;  the  general  conclusion  being,  that  the  great  Khita  race 
had  religious  rites  in  common  with  those  who  wrote  Sie  above-mentioned  papyrus. 
The  communication  between  the  two  rulers,  Mr.  Heath  shows  to  have  been,  the 
sending  of  a  herald  from  King  Appee  to  the  chief  of  tiie  *  Royal  Land;'  the  result 
being  that  the  latter  gave  his  fealty  to  the  king.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Heath 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  pursuing  the  study  of  these  documents,  and  of  pro- 
curing in  the  first  place  as  accurate  translations  as  pdissible  of  their  contents;  add- 
ing, that  he  is  already  in  hopes  of  having  found  a  notice  of  yet  more  important 
events  in  one  of  Signor  D'Athanasi's  Papyri,  viz.,  mention  of  the  Jews  themselves, 
of  Moses  and  Jannes  who  withstood  him,  of  a  parley  in  a  brick-field,  and  of  a 
request  for  leave  to  celebrate  their  ti-ibe  rites,  together  with  a  great  return  of 
many  people  by  the  waters,  a  march  to  Migdol,  and  a  lamentation  over  the  failure 
of  the  king's  expedition. 

The  following  interestins  details  relating  to  the  Exodus  are  comprised  in  a 
Letter  from  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Heath  to  the  Editor  of  the  Athenaum,  Feb.  11. 
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*  Any  new  facts  which  throw  light  either  on  the  date  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  Exodus  will  be  so  interesting  to  large  classes  of  your  readers,  that  I  hope  I 
need  not  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  the  following.  I  have  taken  them  out 
of  the  Select  Papyri,  published  in  fiic-simile  ten  years  ago  by  the  British  Museum ; 
but  towards  the  translation  of  which  comparatively  little  has  hitherto  been 
effected. 

'  Some  of  the  new  fkcts  I  have  found  in  the  almost  yiigiu  soil  of  these  Papyri 
are  as  follows.    They  speak  for  themselves. — 

'  1st.  In  the  third  year  of  this  very  Maneptah  one  Jannes  was  president  of  the 
temple  and  governor  of  the  prison  at  Heiiopolis,  the  very  spot  where  Joseph  had 
married  and  the  Jews  had  settled.     (Plate  78,  back.) 

'  2nd.  At  a  mutilated  date,  apparently  the  thirteenth  year,  the  same  Jannes  was 
engaged  with  one  Maien  Taku,  or  lover  of  the  Taku,  in  bringing  three  obelisks 
from  Pelusium  to  Heiiopolis  (118,  7).  Jannes  is  here  again  named  as  of  the  seed 
of  the  Sun,  t.  e,  a  priest  of  Heiiopolis,  while  Maien  Taku  is  merely  the  chief  of 
the  Maijain.  (119.) 

*  3rd.  These  Maijain  were  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  King.  (115,  126,  &c.) 

'  4th.  They  spoke  a  different  language  from  the  Egyptians,  and  Maien  Taku 
translated  books  of  truth  from  the  language  of  Kam,  or  Egypt,  to  that  of  the 
Taku.  (121,  1 ;  120,  1.) 

'  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Taku  to  perform  their  accustomed  services,  a  young 
scribe.  Amen  theses,  was  sent  to  them,  to  expatiate  upon  the  liberality  of  the  King 
in  the  matter  of  their  daily  food.  He  did  so,  and  was  unsuccessful.  The  parley 
took  place  at  a  place  where  straw  was  brought.   (11.5.) 

*  6th.  The  Taku  or  Maijain  made  request  that  they  might  celebrate  their  tribe 
rites,  and  take  sacrificial  cattle  with  them.  The  request  was  granted.  (119,  8; 
120,  3.) 

'7th.  On  a  night  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  Epiphi  (Abib?)  Amenthoses 
was  ordered  to  accompany  the  Taku  beyond  Tesek  .  .  .  (Tasakarta),  on  the  road 
toMigdol.  (113,  6.) 

'  8th.  There  was  a  great  passage  of  these  people  by  water,  with  a  lamentation 
on  the  part  of  the  King  for  an  unsuccessful  expedition.  (114,  4.) 

'  9th.  These  Maijain  were  bondsmen,  or  at  least  were  registered, 

'  10th.  Another  name,  Shuna,  connected  with  them,  is  described  (47,  1)  as  the 
name  of  brick-burners. 

*  Lastly.  It  is  possible  to  read  the  name  of  a  fellow  officer  of  Jannes  as  the  bull 
Jammr  !    Jammr  would  be  Jambres,  as  Emrys  is  Welsh  for  Ambrosins.' 

The  Deutsches  Kuntsblatt  mentions  the  discovery  of  some  frescoes  of  mounted 
figures  of  great  excellence  in  the  Temple  of  Amenophis,  at  Luxor,  by  Herr  Mau- 
nier,  a  photographist  in  the  service  of  Abbas  Pacha.  Some  pillars  have  been 
found,  to  the  capitals  of  some  of  which  were  still  hanging  pieces  of  beaten  copper, 
— a  fact  which  seems  to  suggest  that  the  columns  were  formerly  covered  with  that 
metal.  The  floor  of  the  temple,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  mouldering  wood  dis- 
covered, was  once  covered  with  beams  as  m  Solomon's  Temple — '  and  the  greater 
house  he  ceiled  with  fir  tree,  which  he  overlaid  with  fine  gold.'  2  Chron.  iii.  5. 
In  an  excavation  in  the  great  Temple  of  Ammon  at  Karnak,  wood- work  has  been 
discovered,  the  outer  side  covered  with  whitewash,  the  inner  with  gilding. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Dec.  14,  Mr.  Vaux  read  a 
paper  by  Gapt.  Ormsby,  *  On  the  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  the  Patriarch 
Joseph.'  The  object  of  Capt.  Ormsby's  paper  was  to  show  that  the  translation  in 
the  margin  of  our  Bibles  of  the  name  Zaphnath-paaneah  (the  title  which  was 
given  to  Joseph),  viz.  *  Revealer  of  Secrets,'  was  not  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of 
the  syllables  of  the  name  itself,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  natural  one 
was  discoverable.  Capt.  Ormsby  remarked  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  sacred 
narrative  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Patriarch  either  became  himself 
a  Pharaoh,  or  was  deified  as  Hermes,  as  some  have  supposed.  It  is  clear  that 
Pharaoh  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fiict  that  Joseph  was  a  foreigner,  and,  as  such, 
an  abomination  to  the  native  population.  While  we  know  that,  after  his  death, 
though  he  was  embalmed  after  the  fashion  in  Egypt,  he  was  not  placed  in  any  of 
the  chambers  of  the  Egyptian  dead— but  was,  eventually,  conveyed  to  the  land 
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from  whence  he  came.  His  position  and  rank  were,  however,  secured  to  him  hy 
his  investiture  with  the  collar  and  raiment  uf  fine  linen,  and  by  the  reception  of 
the  royal  signet  ring,  which  was  placed  upon  his  finger— but,  still  more  so,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  High  Priest  of  On  (the  Heliopolis  of  the 
Greeks,  and  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Egypt) — and  by  his 
subsequent  naturalization — which  was  completed  by  a  change  (S*  name— a  custom 
prevalent  in  Egypt  then,  as  it  still  is  tnroiu^hout  the  Oriental  Morld.  Capt. 
Ormsby  then  proceeded  to  reduce  the  words  Zaphnath-paaneiih  to  their  equivsr 
lents  in  hieroglyphical  consonants— and  showed  by  comparison  of  words  in  *  The 
Book  of  the  Dead'  that  they  may  be  interpreted  *The  Sustainer  of  Life' — or 
*  The  Support  of  Pharaoh.'  The  same  result  he  proved  to  follow  by  an  analysis 
of  the  title,  as  spelt  in  the  Septuagint. 

The  striking  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Egypt  in  Gen.  xli.  47— 'The  earth  brought 
forth  by  handfuls,' — is  still  exemplified  by  the  produce.  Com  is  so  plentifol, 
that  cargoes  are  annually  shipped  for  the  maintenance  of  other  lands,  and  when 
the  famine  was  sorely  felt  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  whole  fleets  of  vessels, 
laden  with  corn  from  Alexandria,  brought  to  £2ngland  timely  succour  to  starving 
multitudes. — Ttditle  and  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  p.  199. 

Madagascar.— A.  revised  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  the  native  tongue  of 
Madagascar,  is  now  in  progress,  under  the  directions  of  the  Bible  Society.  Very 
earnest  applications  for  it  have  been  made  by  the  Christians  of  Madagascar. 


ORIENTAL  BIBLICAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Palestine, — The  Christian  world  seems  to  labour  under  an  erroneous  impression 
as  to  the  Biblical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  natural  to 
expect  that  those  in  whose  sole  and  careful  custody  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  retained  during  many  centuries,  would  not  only  jealously  watch 
over  the  same,  but  be  themselves  diligent  students  of  that  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  their  keeping.  We  should  be  little  disposed  to  anticipate  that,  while  the 
light  of  revealed  truth  and  a  knowledge  of  the  written  Word  was  spreading  fer 
and  wide  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  gross  darkness  should  overshadow 
this  once  privileged  people,  and  that  to  them  the  Bible  would,  comparatively, 
become  a  sealed  book.  And  yet,  to  a  considerable  extent,  this  is  the  case. 
Throughout  the  East  the  Jews  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  they  have  been  made  the  instruments  of  handing  down  to  ourselves.  This, 
moreover,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  fact  that  will  meet  with  ample  confirmation 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  for  the  Eastern  Jews  may  be  considered  as  pre- 
senting as  fair  a  specimen  of  knowledge  as  can  be  produced  among  any  other 
branch  of  that  people.  We  may,  in  the  first  place,  observe  that  the  acquaint- 
ance of  even  the  more  enlightened  Jews  with  the  scriptures  is  generally  confined 
to  the  Pentateuch.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  read  the 
Bible  who  have  been  led  by  custom  and  education  so  completely  to  confine  their 
attention  to  these  books,  that  they  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  these  alone  com- 
prehend the  Word  of  God.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Rabbis  themselves 
are  not  exempt  from  this  charge  of  ignorance,  that  many  of  them  are  as  unin- 
formed on  these  points  as  their  less  favoured  co-religionists,  and  that  as  a  body 
they  too  neglect  the  study  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
has,  doubtiess,  contributed  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  Jewish  evangelization, 
and  has  raised  up  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  missionary  effort. 

The  mind  of  the  Jew  has  a  peculiarly  religious  cast,  and  with  this,  generally 
speaking,  is  combined  a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry.  If,  therefore,  they  are  to  be 
excluded  from  scriptural  investigations,  something  must  be  provided  which  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute.  We  therefore  find  that,  just  in  the  same  way  as  Jero- 
boam of  old  set  up  the  golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Israelites  from  going  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  prescribed  services  of  the  temple, 
so  the  Jewish  Rabbis  have  set  up  the  Talmud  in  the  place  of  the  inspired  Word. 
It  appears  to  have  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  its  foiming  a  kind  of  bond  of 
union,  by  means  of  which,  however  scattered,  the  Jewish  people  might  preserve 
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their  national  distinctions.  The  numberless  commentaries, -fanciful^  statements, 
and  absurd  fables  of  which  it  is  composed  are  of  so  voluminous  a  character  that 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  whole  Talmud  is  hardly  attainable  within  the  limit  of 
a  very  prolonged  life.  But  this  study  must  be  secured  at  any  cost ;  secured,  too, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  the  Jews  from  biblical  pursuits.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  we  can  possibly  account  for  the  superiority  they  have  been  wont  to  attribute 
to  the  Talmud  and  its  appendages  over  the  sacred  records  of  God's  Holy  Word. 
'He  that  is  learned,*  say  their  learned  men,  'in  Scripture  and  not  in  the  Mishna 
is  a  blockhead.  The  Bible  is  like  water  ;  the  Mishna  like  wine ;  and  the  Gemara 
like  spiced  wine.  The  Law  is  like  salt ;  the  Mishna  like  pepper  ;  and  the  Ge- 
mara like  balmy  spice.  To  study  the  Bible  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  virtue ;  to 
study  the  Mishna  is  a  virtue  that  will  certainly  be  rewarded ;  but  to  study  the 
Gemara  is  a  virtue  not  to  be  surpassed.' 

With  this  has  been  connected  a  most  scrupulous  observance  of  all  the  rules  and 
ceremonies  enjoined  in  the  Talmud.  To  fail  in  the  performance  of  one  of  the 
most  trivial  of  these  appointed  duties  is,  in  effect,  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  offender 
from  the  sympathy  and  support  of  his  brethren.  It  is  not  long  since  that  a  mis- 
sionary passing  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  observed  a  poor  Jew  lying  on 
the  ground  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  and  almost  perishing  for  lack  of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  ufe.  On  coming  up  to  the  man  and  expressing  his  regret  at 
seeiug  him  in  so  distressed  a  condition,  he  inquired  how  it  happened  that  his 
Jewish  brethren,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  priding  themselves  on  their  concern  for 
each  other's  good,  should  thus  allow  him  to  be  apparently  dying  for  want  of  food. 
A  Jew  just  at  this  moment  approached  to  whom  the  missionary  appealed.  This 
person  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  he  imme- 
diately rejoined,  that  they  could  not  help  this  unfortunate  man  because  he  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  without  phylacteries.  They  were  set  there,  he  added,  for  the 
defence  of  Judaism,  and  could  not,  therefore,  sanction  such  a  violation  of  their 
customs.  Such  circumstances  serve  to  illustrate  the  tenacity  with  which  the  mass 
of  the  Jews  still  cling  to  the  Talmud  and  its  requirements,  while  they  neglect  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  Law  of  Grod. 

But  in  many  parts  the  Rabbles  have  thrown  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
biblical  pursuits,  by  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  professing  their  own  creed 
to  study  modem  languages.  It  may  be  on  this  account  that,  while  there  are  no 
persons  possessing  so  great  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  various  languages  as  the 
Jews,  they  are  very  uninstructed  as  regards  their  grammatical  construction.  The 
ulterior  object  of  the  liabbies  seems  ever  to  have  been  to  cut  off  any  facilities 
which  might  thus  be  afforded  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that  another  bar- 
rier might  remain  unremoved  against  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  break- 
ing down  of  prejudice.  But  there  are  many  indications  that  rabbinical  power  is 
passing  away.  The  influence  of  these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  is  beginning  to 
wane,  and  with  this  is  manifested  a  corresponding  decrease  of  reverence  for  the 
fallacies  of  the  Talmud.  Nothing  could  tend  more  to  confirm  this  view  than  the 
work  of  religious  reform  which  has  of  late  years  been  going  on  among  the  Jews, 
It  is  well  known  that  a  reformation  is  proceeding  from  themselves,  and  that  re- 
formation consists,  chiefly,  in  the  rejection  of  the  Talmud,  the  expunging  of 
everything  connected  therewith  from  their  books  of  prayer,  and  a  decided  return 
to  the  Word  of  God.  The  low  price  at  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  now  sold 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  Jew,  so  that  wherever  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  has  been  acquired  they  have  increased  opportunities  of  reading  for  them- 
selves those  revelations  which  were  given  to  their  fathers.  But  even  when  this  is 
not  the  case  the  Jews  are  becoming  more  acquainted  with  modern  languages  and 
their  objections  to  reading  the  Scriptures  in  any  other  but  the  Hebrew  tongue 
heing  partly  removed,  they  readily  buy  and  read  them  in  the  German,  French, 
putch,  and  other  dialects.  There  has  been,  in  consequence,  not  only  a  vast 
increase  of  late  years  in  the  circulation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  among  the  Jews, 
but  large  numbers  have  likewise  been  circulated  among  them  in  modem  lan- 
guages. In  Jerusalem  and  other  towns  of  the  East  where  many  of  their  people 
are  congregated  together  the  Bible  is  being  diligently  read.  As  long  as  the 
Rabbies  maintain  their  tyrannical  ascendancy,  so  long  must  we  expect  that  these 
studies  will  be  pursued  by  stealth,  as  they  chiefly  are  at  the  present  time.    But 
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we  may  regard  this  spliit  of  inquiry  as  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  on  be- 
nighted Israel.  They  are  now  beginning  to  appeal  to  the  Law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony. These  will  show  them  that  there  is  no  light  in  those  false  doctrines  by 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  guided.  And  as  uey  leave  the  traditions  of  man 
and  cleave  more  entirely  to  the  Scriptures  of  God,  we  may  expect  to  see  them  in 
increasing  numbers  believing  in  Him  '  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law«  and  the  pro- 
phets did  write,  Jesus  of  Nasareth  the  son  of  Joseph.' 


LITERARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 


The  long  agitated  questions  relative  to  Reform  in  the  University  of  Oxford  appear 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  towards  adjustment,  by  the  measure  just  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Government.  By  this  measure  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  Heb- 
domadal Board  of  heads  of  houses  and  proctors,  will  devolve  on  a  new  body  called 
the  Hebdomadal  Council,  consisting  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Proctors,  six  Heads 
of  Houses,  and  six  Professors  elected  by  the  congregation,  and  one  Head  of  a 
House,  and  one  Professor  of  Theology,  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  together 
with  six  other  members  of  Convocation  of  five  years*  standing.  Private  Halls  may 
be  opened  by  licence  from  the  Vice-Chancellor,  within  a  mile  and  a-half  of  Car- 
fkx..  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  are  to  a  great  extent  thrown  open  to  compe-. 
tition ;  and  Fellows  are  to  be  obliged  to  reside,  with  some  exceptions.  Powers 
are  given  to  make  new  statutes  for  Colleges  and  Halls,  with  consent  of  the  Royal 
Commissionei's. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  recently  issued  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  elementary  drawing  in  training  colleges.  In  deter- 
mining certificates,  considerable  weight  will  in  future  be  attached  to  proficiency 
in  this  branch. 

Colonel  Sykes,  whose  liberal  distribution  of  his  patronage  as  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  merits  the  highest  praise,  has  been  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
Marischal  College,  by  three  out  of  the  four  nations,  and  a  majority  of  votes  of 
140  to  105. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Bumey,  M.A.,  of  Christ's  College,  having  signified  his 
intention  of  founding  an  annual  prize,  not  exceeding  105/.,  for  the  best  English 
essay  'On  some  moral  or  metaphysical  subject,  on  the  existence,  nature,  and 
attributes  of  God,  or  on  the  truth  and  evidence  of  the  Christian  religion,'  the 
Vice-Chancellor  gives  notice,  that  the  subject  for  the  present  year  is  '  Faith  in 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  is  necessary  for  the  Purification  and  Perfectibility 
of  Man.'  The  essays  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  or  before  the 
13th  of  November,  1854. 

It  has  been  resolved  to  raise  a  fund  by  subscription,  and  to  ofFer  it  to  the  Uni- 
versity, for  application  to  the  encouragement  of  the  critical  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  late  Professor  Scholefield.  The 
subscriptions  at  present  have  been  almost  confined  to  a  small  number  of  resident 
members  of  the  University,  with  half-a-dozen  of  the  bishops ;  but  they  amount  to 
nearly  300/.  A  committee  of  twenty-four  gentlemen  has  been  formed  to  carry  out 
this  object.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  is  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Perowne,  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Feb.  8,  Mr.  Davies  read  a  paper  *0n  the 
Rhythm  or  Metre  to  be  found  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the 
Pssdms,— on  Selah,  its  Signification  and  Uses.'  Mr.  Davies's  object  was  to  show 
that  the  Psalms  of  David,  at  all  events — if  not  other  parts  of  the  sacred  writings 
— were  rhythmical,  if  not  metrical ;  that  the  word  *  Selahj  which  occurs  so  fi«- 
quently  in  the  Psalms,  is  always  conformable  to  the  rhythm  established,  and  some- 
times that  it  is  necessary  to  the  rhythm  ;  and  that  it  may  in  all  cases  be  trans- 
lated with  the  sense  of '  for  ever.'  After  noticing  the  various  systems  which  have 
been  propounded  by  Bishops  Lowth  and  Jebb,  and  Mr.  Greves,  Mr.  Davies  argued 
from^  the  occurrence  of  rhythm,  if  not  of  metre,  in  many  other  ancient  laws,  in 
some  Egyptian  Papyri,  and  in  some  Chinese  writings,  that  the  same  fact  might  be 
discovered  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  it  not  being  likely  that  the 
Jews  should  have  formed  a  case  isolated  from  all  nations  preceding  and  following 
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them.  BCr.  Danes  then  showed  that  the  Psalms  and  many  other  writings  were  of 
the  lyrical  class,  by  careful  examination  of  the  text  of  the  first  Psalm,  the  Song  of 
Miriam,  the  Tenth  Commandment,  and  the  first  chapter  of  Lamentations,  which, 
he  contended,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  rhythm  of  the  chomses  at  the  end  of 
the  Greek  Tragedies.  Mr.  Davies  then  showed  that  in  many  cases  the  parallelism 
of  sense  given  in  the  English  translation  is  at  variance  with  the  original ;  while 
the  word  '  Selah/  agreeably  with  many  of  the  old  commentators,  he  considered 
might  mean  '  for  ever,'  believing  that  it  should  be  so  translated  as  to  fill  up  the 
fulness  of  the  sense. 

It  appears  that  in  Prance,  the  good  understanding  which  has  existed  between 
the  Government  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party  is  likely  to  be  interrupted,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  State  to  obtain  for  the  Academies  throughout  the  empire,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  University,  such  an  organization  as  shall  place  them  in  a  position 
less  dependent  on  the  Bishops  than  they  are  at  present  In  consequence  Cardinal 
Gonsset  has  declined  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
Ami  de  la  Religion  asserted  that  *  the  liberty  of  instruction  had  never  been  more 
strongly  attacked ;'  for  which  expression  it  was  subjected  to  a  *  warning'  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir  David  Brewster  has  been  elected  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  Italian 
Society  of  Sciences  of  Modena,  in  succession  to  the  late  M.  Arago.  The  election 
is  peculiarly  honourable  to  Sir  David,  as  he  was  put  in  competition  with  such  dis- 
tinguished savants  as  Regnault  and  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  of  France,  M.  Liebig,  the 
German  chemist,  and  M.  Struve,  the  astronomer  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  public  library  at  Vienne,  in  France,  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire ; 
8000  volumes  and  some  very  valuable  old  mbs.  were  burnt  to  cinders,  and  a  paint- 
ing of  Claude  Lorraine,  representing  *■  The  Daughters  of  Lot,'  was  a  good  deal 
damaged. 

Literature  and  Education  at  Athens. — The  annexed  information  on  the  present 
state  of  literature  and  education  in  the  resuscitated  kingdom  of  Greece,  is  con- 
densed from  La  Pandore^  a  periodical  published  at  Athens.    The  whole  number  of 
pablications  in  Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Turkey,  during  1851,  was  188 ; 
daring  1852,  164.    The  diminution  in  1852  is  accounted  for,  by  the  appearance 
in  1851  of  numerous  political  journals,  which  had  only  an  ephemeral  existence, 
and  by  the  want  of  complete  returns  from  Turkey.    Of  the  1 64  publications  of 
1852,  120  i^ypeared  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  29  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  7  in 
Turkey.    More  specifically,  107  appeared  at  Athens,  8  at  Syra,  3  at  Patras,  1  at 
Nanplia,  1  at  Tripolitza,  14  at  Corfu,  8  at  C^halonia,  7  at  Zante,  2  at  Constanti- 
nople, 4  at  Smyrna,  and  1  at  Bucharest.    The  classification  of  these  works  ex- 
hibits 36  political  journals,  27  works  in  theology,  27  on  philosophy,  17  in  poetry, 
11  politicid  brochures,  and  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  works  upon  a  great  variety  of 
other  topics.    Athens  now  has  19  printing  offices,  with  40  presses,  8  type  foun^ 
dries,  and  10  lithographic  presses.    Syra  hsis  5  printing  offices,  and  one  foundry. 
The  particulars  are  not  given  in  regard  to  other  places.     The  University  of 
Athens  now  numbers  39  professors,  and  590  students.    The  latter  are  divided  as 
follow :  faculty  of  philosophy,  66 ;  of  theology,  10 ;  of  law,  106 ;  of  medicine, 
278 ;  school  of  pharmacy,  37.     In  addition  to  the  University,  there  are  7  gym- 
nana  or  colleges,  with  43  professors  and  1.077  students;  79  secondary  schools, 
vith  133  professors  and  3,872  students  ;  4  private  institutions,  and  3  supported  by 
communities,  which  have  together  25  professors  and  511  students;  I  seminary 
with  4  professors  and  30  students;   1  normal  school  with  7  professors   and   60 
students ;  338  common  schools  for  boys,  with  366  professors  and  33,864  pupils ; 
31  common  schools  for  girls,  with  40  professors  and  4,380  students;  17  private 
schools  for  girls,  with  25  professors  and  1,479  students ;  a  school  of  the  Sod^^ 
Philecpaideutique,  for  the  advanced  instruction  of  young  ladies,  with  13  professors 
and  464  students ;  the  agricultural  school,  of  'Tirinthe,  with  20   pupils ;  and 
finally,  a  military  school,  with  20  professors  and  64  students.    Besides  these, 
Athens  has  a  Polytechnic  school,  a  library  of  70,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  na- 
taral  history,  an  anatomical  museum,  a  museum  of  pathological  anatomy,  an 
observatory,  a  medical  society,  a  society  of  natural  history,  an  archaeological 
society,  a  society  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  botanic  garden.     According  to  the  last 
statistics  in  regard  to  ^e  kingdom  of  Greece,  1853,  it  appears  that  its  population 
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is  1,002,112 ;  and  from  the  aboTe  statements  it  is  seen  that  there  are  connected 
with  the  yarioas  educational  institutions  from  700  to  750  professors,  and  not  far 
from  47,000  scholars,  6,250  of  whom  are  females.  In  addition  to  the  students 
here  enumerated,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  several  hundred  young  Greeks  are  par- 
suing  their  studies  in  Grermany,  Italy,  and  elsewhere. — Atkenctum. 

A  letter  in  the  English  Presbyterian  Messenger  states  that  *  the  College 
Library  at  Athens  is  very  extensive.  Already  the  number  of  volumes,  I  was  told, 
amounted  to  70,000.  There  is  a  department  for  works  of  all  kinds,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and  also  for  all  languages.  Those  in  the  French  language  predomi- 
nate, but  I  was  glad  to  see  a  goodly  number  in  our  own  more  massive  English. 
The  gymnasiums,  or  secondary  schools,  are  also  prosperous.  There  are  besides 
several  flourishing  schools  of  a  private  kind.  You  will  be,  moreover,  especially 
delighted  to  learn  that  the  education  of  females,  long  neglected  by  the  Greeks,  is 
now  creating  much  interest.  Under  Mrs.  Hill's  able  management  there  is  a  poor 
girl's  school,  maintained  by  friends  of  education  in  America,  which,  at  present, 
numbers  between  three  and  four  hundred  pupils,  who  are  taught  the  Scriptures, 
and  receive  a  sound  secular  instruction.  This  school  has  spread  over  Greece 
several  thousand  educated  females,  the  mothers  of  so  many  existing  or  future 
families.  It  has  also  been  no  doubt  the  germ  of  other  female  schools.  A  rich, 
patriotic  Greek,  still,  I  believe,  living,  has  built  and  enclosed,  at  his  own  expense, 
a  very  large  building,  for  a  female  school.  It  has  just  been  put  in  operation,  and 
accommodates  about  500  girls.  Mrs.  Burt,  the  talented  partner  of  the  American 
Baptist  missionary  at  Pirseus,  conducts  a  numerous  day-school,  and  has  also  a  nice 
Sunday-school,  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  Corfuites  were  blind  to  their  own 
interests  when  they  so  rudely  drove  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt,  ten  years  ago,  from  their 
shore.  But  the  loss  of  the  Ionian  Islands  has  been  the  gain  of  Greece.  As  one 
door  was  shut  another  opened  to  them.' 

The  great  linguist.  Professor  Grotefend,  formerly  of  Gdttingen,  is  dead  at  Han- 
over, at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  was  the  author  of  many  important  works  in 
philology,  especially  of  works  illustrative  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages,  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  of  Phrygian  and  Libyan  inscriptions,  and  of 
Oriental  numismatics. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  relic  of  the  remains  of  Roman  London  has  just  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  works  now  going  forward  in  removing  the 
buildings  of  the  old  Excise  Office,  Old  Broad-street.  The  workmen,  while  en- 
gaged in  digging  up  the  foundations,  found  many  indications  of  Roman  antiquities 
— as  Samian  ware,  brass  coins,  &c.,  which  induced  the  architect  to  take  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  any  relic  which  might  be  discovered.  The  men  then  pro- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  caution  in  their  excavations,  and  at  about  a  depth  of  16 
feet  came  upon  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  tessalated  pavement,  which  appeared  to 
be  of  considerable  extent  Immediately  upon  its  discovery  proper  measures  were 
taken  for  dealing  away  the  piles  of  earth  and  rubbish  which  concealed  the  re- 
mainder, and  the  admirable  precautions  then  adopted  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  a 
Mosaic  pavement,  which,  for  extent  and  completeness,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
relics  which  has  been  found  in  England  for  many  years.  The  space  which  the 
whole  piece  originally  occupied  is  about  36  feet  square,  and  it  is  only  at  the  bor- 
ders and  comers  that  the  pavement  is  damaged,  aU  the  rest  being  in  as  fine  a  state 
of  preservation  as  when  it  was  first  laid  down.  As  it  lies  at  present,  it  is  about 
16  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  about  18  inches  below  the  lowest 
foundations  of  the  building  under  which  it  was  discovered.  From  its  unusual 
(•xtent  and  beauty,  it  evidently  must  have  formed  a  room  in  some  important  man- 
sion of  Roman  London,  and  iu  about  the  centre  of  which  it  must  have  been  situ- 
ated, according  to  the  accounts  of  our  archseologists.  Though  there  evidently 
never  was  an  impluvium  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement,  it  might  still  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  atrium  of  an  extensive  Roman  villa,  as  neither  the  open  roof  or  centre 
fountain  which  usually  decorated  this  portion  of  their  edifices  was  at  all  necessary 
to  the  Romans,  or  even  used  by  them  in  this  cold  climate.  The  border  of  the 
pavement,  which  is  in  many  cases  quite  perfect,  is  of  the  Lotus  pattern,  of  the 
Greek  kind,  and  far  less  ornamental  iu  its  design  than  the  same  pattern  used  by 
the  Egyptians.  The  centre  pattern  is  formed  by  medallions  of  two  kinds,  with 
the  usual  meandering  fretwork  of  black,  white,  red,  and  yellow  running  between. 
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The  medallions  are  large,  principally  of  black  and  white  colours  and  geometrical 
patterns.  The  centre  one  of  all  has  a  nude  female  figure,  half  reclining  upon  the 
back  of  a  leopard— a  common  design  at  Pompeii.  The  lower  parts  of  this  figure 
and  much  of  the  leopard  are  considerably  injured,  but  more  than  enough  remains 
to  show  how  fine,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  work  must  have  been  when 
perfect.  The  contour  and  shading  of  the  figure  of  the  woman  are  beautiful,  while 
the  eyes  also  are  most  expressiye.  Since  its  excavation  the  work  has  been  visited 
by  an  immense  number  of  antiquarians,  who  are  all  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
regarding  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  relic.  Steps  are  being  taken  for  its  removal 
and  preservation  in  some  of  our  national  museums.  Remains  of  flagons,  urns,  and 
some  fine  Roman  coins  were  found  in  the  earth  around  the  pavement. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Archseological  Institute,  December  2,  the  Rev.  G.  Tucker, 
rector  of  Musbury,  Devon,  communicated  an  account  of  a  tesselated  pavement, 
discovered  by  him  at  Uplyme,  in  that  county ;  and  he  sent  a  large  coloured  repre- 
sentation of  the  floor,  which  displays  considerable  richness  of  design.  It  was 
found  in  a  close  known  as  the  'Church  Field,'  in  which  exists  a  large  heap  of 
ruins  overgrown  with  brushwood,  and  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  the  site 
of  a  church.  These  remains,  however,  on  recent  examination,  proved  to  be  those 
of  a  Roman  structure.  Fragments  of  urns  and  bones,  as  also  a  great  number  of 
roofing  tiles  of  pentagonal  form,  were  found  upon  the  flooc  No  other  vestiges  of 
Roman  occupation  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  this  locality.  The  Hon.  R. 
Neville  laid  before  the  meeting  a  large  collection  of  relics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  disinterred  in  the  course  of  his  researches  in  the  winter  of  1852,  on  Lin- 
ton Heath,  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bartlow,  and  the 
remarkable  sepulchral  hills  at  that  place;  Mr.  Neville  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  interesting  discoveries  at  this  site,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  cemetery,  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  the  same  people  as  tliat  investigated  so 
successfully  by  Mr.  Neville  at  Little  Wilbraham,  as  shown  in  his  beautiful  work, 
the  '  Saxon  Obsequies  Illustrated.'  The  objects  disinterred  at  Bartlow  comprised 
the  iron  weapons  of  the  Saxon  race,  swords^  spears  of  great  length,  knives,  &c., 
and  numerous  iron  bosses  of  their  shields,  which  had  probably  been  of  wood.  The 
ornaments  most  striking  for  the  richness  of  workmanship  and  perfect  preservation 
are  brooches  of  gilt  bronze,  of  large  dimensions,  chased  in  high  relief,  and  occa- 
sionally enriched  with  a  kind  of  enamel. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  ArchfiBological  Association,  March  8,  Mr.  Sadd  ex- 
hibited a  Saxon  fibula  of  a  circular  form,  and  also  an  enamelled  mediaeval  badge, 
found  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Brent  exhibited  a  leaden  token  found  between  Canter- 
bury and  Fordwich.  Mr.  Gunston  produced  some  examples  of  Roman  pottery  and 
glass,  obtained  last  week  from  the  excavations  going  on,  on  the  south  side  of  New 
Cannon-street,  near  the  site  of  Gerard's  Hall.  At  twenty  feet  from  the  frontage 
he  found  a  very  thick  wall  of  Roman  construction,  composed  of  rubble,  with 
layers  of  red  and  yellow  tiles,  measuring  20  by  13  inches.  Near  this  a  plaster 
floor  of  lime,  sand,  and  broken  brick,  laid  on  the  natural  bed  of  gravel.  Here  and 
there  were  mixed  with  the  earth  fragments  of  amphorse,  ampullae,  mortaria,  urns, 
and  Samian  ware,  with  stamps  MARTiand  of.  sevebi,  also  a  small  clay  lamp  and 
several  flanged  tiles. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  March  8,  Mr.  Vaux  read  a 
paper,  communicated  by  Col.  Leake,  V.P.,  illustrative  of  some  drawings  forwarded 
to  him  by  Capt.  Graves,  R.N.,  of  ruined  Hellenic  round  towers  still  existing  in 
the  islands  of  Andros,  Ceos,  Cyihnos,  Seriphos,  Siphnos,  Naxos,  and  Paros.  In  a 
letter  addressed  by  C&pt.  Graves,  R.N.,  to  Col.  Leake,  he  notices  the  resemblance 
to  the  round  towers  of  Ireland.    *The  Irish  towers,'  he  adds,  *  when  perfect  are 

fenerally  from  70  to  100  feet  in  height,  and  from  60  to  60  feet  in  circumference, 
'he  Pyrghi  in  the  Greek  islands,  those  of  Andros  and  Naxos,  for  example,  are 
about  60  feet  high,  and  generally  exceed  the  Irish  towers  in  circumference  by 
about  40  feet.*  Col.  Leake  remarks,  that  though  remains  of  Pyrghi  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Greece,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  them  in  a  state  of  preser- 
vation so  perfect  as  those  described  by  Capt.  Graves ;  and  that  they  are  seldom  so 
near  to  one  another  as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  Siphnos,  where  they  were 
evidently  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  silver  mines  for  which  that  island  was 
celebrated. 
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On  Feb.  23,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Nnmismatic  Society,  Mr.  Vaux  read  a  paper 
commanicated  by  G.  Sparkes,  Esq.,  '  On  some  Gold  Coins  of  Syracuse.'  The 
object  of  Mr.  Sparkes'  paper  was  to  call  attention  to  the  small  gold  coins  which 
bear  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Hercules,  and  on  the  reverse  a  female  head  in  a 
circle  (which  is  itself  enclosed  in  an  indented  square),  and  which  exhibits  on  both 
sides  the  legend  2TPA,  which  coins  Mr.  Sparkes  believes  to  have  been  the  earliest 
gold  stmck  by  Syracuse,  arguing  fh>m  the  occurrence  of  the  same  type  upon  the 
reverses  of  the  gold  which  is  found  on  that  of  the  oldest  silver  specimens  of  the 
Syracuse  mint.  The  date  of  these  gold  coins  Mr.  Sparkes  infers  must  have 
been  between  b.c.  405  and  b.c.  390,  because  the  initial  letters  of  the  names 
of  two  engravers,  which  are  found  at  length  on  the  silver  medallions  of  that  time, 
have  been  met  with  on  other  and  larger  gold  pieces,  which  are  (it  may  be  presumed 
from  both  type  and  fabric)  synchronous  with  these  smaller  ones.  It  is,  indeed, 
natui'al  to  suppose  that  the  period  when  Dionysius  had  enriched  Syracuse  with  the 
plunder  of  Naxos  and  other  important  cities,  should  have  been  the  time  for  the 
issue  of  the  first  gold  coinage.  Mr.  Sparkes  then  discussed  the  intricate  question 
of  the  weight  of  these  small  coins,  stating  it  to  be  his  belief  that  when  the  gold 
was  first  coined  the  object  was  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  silver  in  value 
rather  than  in  weight;  and  that,  assuming  (which  there  are  good  grounds  for) 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  to  have  been  as  eleven  to  one,  each  gold  coin  would 
have  been  just  equal  in  value  to  three  of  the  silver  drachmas. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Jan.  2&,  Mr.  Vaux  read  several  extracts  of 
oonsiderable  interest  from  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  Newton,  H.M.  Vice-Consul  of 
Mitylene,  to  Mr.  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  giving  many  details  of  the  success 
he  had  met  with  in  procuring  antiquitief  during  his  temporary  residence  in  the 
Island  of  Rhodes.  From  one  of  them  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Newton  had  been  able 
to  obtain  a  considerable  number  of  Greek  vases.  Some  of  these  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  the  Early  style,  with  patterns,  mostly  geometrical,  painted,  without  incised 
Hues,  on  a  cream-coloured  ground,  the  material  itself  of  these  vessels  being  a 
coarse  red  heavy  clay ;  others  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Archaic  amphors 
from  Vulci,  having  for  subject  a  youthful  naked  figure  walking  up  to  a  male 
figure,  clad  in  a  chiton  and  peplos ;  and  behind  the  naked  figure  two  other  youth- 
ful figures  standing,  wearing  talaric  chitons  and  peplis  others  exhibited  red 
figures  on  black  grounds.  A  fragment  of  one  large  vase  was  found  similar  in 
style  to  those  from  the  Basilicata,  From  the  vast  quantity  of  pottery  in  frag- 
ments, Mr.  Newton  conjectured  that  Rhodes  was  formerly  much  distinguished  for 
such  fabrications.  Mr.  Newton  also  met  with  the  remains  of  tombs  which  have 
probably  been  originally  oblong  chambers,  built  with  stones  or  made  of  tiles, 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  penthouse.  Mr.  Newton  observed  many  large  pieces  of 
flat  tiles  with  flanges  at  the  edges  and  ribs  down  the  centre. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  M.  Aribaot,  an  engineer  having  oharee  of 
the  construction  of  a  new  roadway  near  Saint  Aubin  sur  ?eie,  in  the  arrondkse- 
ment  de  Dieppe,  perceived  that  the  labourers  in  cutting  through  the  side  of  a  hill 
had  discovered  another  cemetery  of  the  Merovingian  period.  More  than  thirty 
skeletons  were  found  interred  in  cists  cut  in  the  chalk.  These  interments  were 
not,  as  in  England,  left  to  be  wholly  explored  by  'navvies.'  Notice  of  the  dis* 
covery  having  reached  the  Abbe  Cochet,  inspector  of  Historical  Monunoents  for 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  lnf6rieure,  that  zealous  archaeologist  was  soon  on  the 
spot,  and  the  result  is  the  securing  of  every  object  of  interest  found  with  these 
remains  for  the  Mhseum  at  Rouen.  At  the  foot  of  each  skeleton  was  a  vase  of 
grey  or  black  pottery.  The  vases  vary  in  size,  and  are  assigned  by  the  Abb4  to 
the  later  Merovingian  period,  nearer  to  the  age  of  Chariemagne  than  that  of 
Clovis.  With  two  skeletons  were  small  knives  of  iron,  like  those  found  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  graves ;  another  had  a  very  large  knife,  and  a  sabre  with  the  usual 
grooving  found  in  the  weapons  of  this  period.  The  body  of  a  woman  had,  as 
usual 'With  these  people,  been  interred  with  trinkets  and  beads  of  vitrified  pastes. 
In  all  these  interments  the  bodies  were  found  placed  north  and  south,  the  head  to 
the  north,  but  those  of  the  cemeteries  explored  in  the  valley  of  the  Eaulne  were 
disposed  from  east  to  west.  The  same  diversity  of  position  has  been  observed  in 
our  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries. 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  are  now  being  explored  near  Saalberg,  in  the 
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duchy  of  Nassau.  They  are  280  yards  long  by  180  wide,  and  are  somewhat  rect- 
angular in  form.  They  will,  it  is  expected,  constitute  one  of  the  most  curious 
monuments  of  the  old  Romans  to  be  found  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Brugsch,  a  young  savant  sent  out  to  Egypt  by  the  Prussian  Government, 
reports  that  M.  Maunier,  a  French  photographic  artist,  has  made  a  curious  dis- 
covery at  Thebes.  Having  been  employed  by  Abbas  Pasha  to  execute  an  album 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  he  caused  several  temples  to  be  cleared  of  rubbish  for  the 
purpose.  When  that  of  Amenophis  was  laid  bare  it  appeared  that  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  bad  originally  been  covered  with  copper-leaf,  hammered  over  the 
stone  so  as  to  take  its  shape,  and  afterwards  painted.  Another  interesting  dis- 
covery was,  that  the  great  irregular  paving-stones  were  formerly  covered  with  a 
wooden  flooring,  which  seems  to  illustrate,  says  Dr.  Brugsch,  the  description  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Although  no  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  they  are  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  interesting  also  to 
learn,  that  some  curious  Byzantine  frescoes  have  been  found  under  the  colonnades 
of  the  Temple  at  Luxor. 

An  interesting  paper,  by  Dr.  Camps,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Syro-Egyptian 
Society,  Jan.  16,  being  *  Some  Account  of  the  State  of  Medical  Knowledge  amongst 
the  Egyptians  at  about  the  Time  of  the  Jewish  Exodus,  from  a  Berlin  papynis.' 
The  papyrus  here  noticed  was  one  of  great  length  which  had  been  discovered  in 
a  vase  in  Memphis  and  deciphered  by  Dr.  Brugsch  of  Berlin.  That  part  which 
referred  to  medicine  and  its  collateral  arts  contains  formulas  and  recipes  for  en- 
demic and  exanthematous  diseases,  skin  affections  and  epilepsy  ;  these  medicinal 
preparations  bear  the  names  of  frictions,  ointments,  plasters,  decoctions  and  the 
like,  to  many  of  which  are  affixed  directions  for  taking  and  otherwise  using  as 
medicines,  and  they  were  labelled  just  as  in  our  own  time.  The  Egyptians  also 
made  use  of  particular  signs  to  determine  weights  and  measures.  Some  brief 
anatomical  notices  were  also  described  as  being  in  the  same  papyrus.  Dr.  Bell 
*  Ofl  the  Egyptian  Chronology  of  Dr.  Rouge.'  This  system  is  founded  on  the  in- 
dications of  the  heliac  risings  of  Sothes  or  Sirius  observed  on  the  monuments, 
according  to  the  first  of  the  month  Toth,  corrected  for  the  difference  in  number  of 
days  in  the  year,  every  fourth  year. 

A  valuable  purchase  has  just  been  made  for  the  Louvre.  It  is  an  enamelled 
chest  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  originally  destined  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Radegonde,  patron  of  the  town  of  Poitiers.  The  colours  are  very 
brilliant,  and  the  chest  is  exquisitely  finished,  even  to  the  minutest  chasing  of  the 
four  groups  which  fill  its  several  compartments. 

A  newspaper  has  been  established  iti  Liberia.  Editors,  writers,  printers,  com- 
positors—all are  negroes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Archseological  Association,  Jan.  25,  Mr.  Walter  Hawkins 
laid  before  the  meeting  a  Roman  Christian  lamp,  upon  which  specimen,  and  two 
others  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  the  latter  gentleman  read  a  short  paper, 
being  additional  remarks  to  those  contributed  by  him  on  a  former  occasion. 
These  were  all  of  terra  cotta ;  one  bore  in  low  relief  the  figure  of  a  peacock,  with 
its  tail  spread  out  and  surmounted  by  three  nimbi,  emblematic  of  the  Trinity. 
The  peacock  was  adopted  as  a  sacred  emblem  by  the  Church  at  an  early  period, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  sculptured  upon  sarcophagi,  depicted 
in  mosaic  work,  and  introduced  into  illuminated  MSS.,  both  alone  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  cross.  The  specimen  exhibited  was  obtained  from  the  catacombs. 
Another  specimen  was  obtained  at  Colchester,  and  as  having  been  found  in  Eng- 
land, where  Roman  relics  of  the  Christian  period  are  rarely  discovered,  is  very 
interesting.  The  top  of  the  lamp  exhibits  the  sacred  monogram,  and  the  chi  is  in 
the  form  of  St.  Andrew's  Cross.  This  most  interesting  example  was  lately  pur- 
chased at  Messrs.  Sotheby's ;  it  is  of  a  later  date,  but  of  more  ornate  design  than 
the  others.  It  has  a  solid  disc-formed  ansa  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  rostrum, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  lamp  is  the  monogram  of  Jesus  in  low  relief.  The  chi  is 
decorated  with  an  eyelet-hole  pattern,  and  is  indeed  a  representation  of  a  crux 
yemmata,  the  gemmed  or  floriated  Cross  of  Triumph.  The  centre  subject  is  in- 
cluded within  a  margin,  on  which  is  impressed  six  dov«s,  three  on  each  side,  with 
their  heads  directed  towards  the  handle.    These  are  presumed  to  be  typical  of  the 
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seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Ji^lus  or  mann&ctarer  having,  either  hy  acci- 
dent or  design,  omitted  one  of  the  birds,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  rare  in  me- 
diffival  productions.  The  workmanship  of  this  lamp  is  Byzantine.  Mr.  Edvard 
Pretty,  of  Northampton,  produced  notices  of  the  discovery  of  Roman  remains  at 
Hardingstone,  near  Northampton,  and  illustrated  them  by  various  observations 
and  drawings.  The  pottery  resembled  that  desciibed  by  Artis  in  his  work  on 
Castor  Antiquities,  and  also  in  the  journal  of  the  Association.  One  portion,  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  with  a  white  Vitruvian  scroll,  was  particularly  elegant. 

Letters  from  Central  Africa  mention  the  successful  progress  of  Dr.  Vogel  from 
Murzuk  to  Lake  Tsad.  Between  the  former  place  and  Bilma  his  caravan  was  met 
by  the  great  slave  caravan  coming  from  the  south,  and  he  availed  himself  of  that 
opportunity  to  send  home  some  communications.  He  graphically  and  feelingly 
describes  the  horrible  impressions  he  received  on  first  witnessing  a  slave  caravan, 
mostly  consisting  of  girls  of  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years,  arriving  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  Fezzan,  in  the  most  pitiful  condition  afier  their  journey  through  the 
desert,  which  generally  lasts  seventy  days.  Dr.  Vogel  and  his  companions  were 
in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits.  From  Dr.  Barth  were  not  yet  any  news  further 
than  that  he  had  reached  Sakatu  in  the  early  part  of  last  year. 

Early  Christian  Burial. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  January 
12th,  a  communication  was  read  from  W.  M.  Wylie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  on  '  Certain 
Christian  Sepulchral  Usages  of  Early  Times.*  About  fourteen  ^ears  ago  several 
skeletons  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of  Batteiles,  near  Dieppe. 
On  the  breast  of  each  was  placed  a  cross,  rudely  cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  on  which 
a  simple  form  of  absolution  was  engraved,  little  differing  from  the  formula  now 
in  use.  The  Abbe  Cochet  also  forwarded  for  exhibition  a  gimilar  leaden  cross, 
found  in  the  old  cemetery  of  Quiberville,  near  Dieppe,  but  the  inscription  of  this 
example  is  illegible.  These  crosses  appear  to  date  from  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  some  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Bishops  of  Metz  of  that  date. 
Two  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  Chi- 
Chester  and  Lincoln.  That  of  Chichester  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Godefridus,  a 
bishop  of  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  bears  a  very  decided  form  of 
absolution,  commencing  *  Absolvimus  te  Godefride,*  &c.  These  crosses  were  pro- 
bably employed  as  amulets  against  demoniacal  possession.  An  instance  of  the 
sepulchral  use  of  such  forms  of  absolution  is  recorded  in  Mabillon's  Annals  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Abelard,  a.d.  1142,  when  Heloise 
applies  to  the  Abbot  of  Gluny  for  such  a  formula,  *  ut  sepulcro  ejus  suspendatur/ 
It  was  granted  apparently  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  may  hence  be  inferi'ed 
that  the  custom  was  not  unusual.  Another  early  usage  was  that  of  interring  with 
the  dead  earthen  vessels  containing  holy  water  and  charcoal  on  which  incense 
had  been  sprinkled,  a  rite  savouring  strongly  of  paganism.  These  earthen  vessels 
have  repeatedly  been  found  in  old  interments,  and  the  practice  was  partially  con- 
tinued down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  Rationale  of  Durandus  it  is  de- 
scribed at  length,  and  advocated  as  good  against  demoniac  possession.  In  the 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  his  son  Louis,  the  bishops  are  charged  to  eradicate 
superstitions  sepulchral  practices  prevailing  in  certain  districts.  These  are  not 
further  described,  but  were  probably  the  same  which  in  the  preceding  century 
were  forbidden  as  pagan  ceremonies  at  the  Council  of  Liptina;,  a.d.  743,  and  are 
enumerated  in  the  well-known  *  Indiculus.' —  Gentleman's  Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Shortly,  A  Histbry  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Riddle. 

Lectures  on  English  History,  English  Literature,  and  Ecclesiastical  History, 
delivered  by  Professor  Maurice  to  the  Students  of  King's  College. 
Evenings  with  the  Romanists,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Hobart  Seymour. 

The  Early  Prophecies  of  a  Redeemer,  from  the  First  Promise  to  the  Prophecy 
of  Moses,  by  William  De  Burgh,  B.D. 

Sacred  Studies,  or  Aids  to  the  Development  of  Truth,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Ferguson, 
LL.D.,  M.R.S.A. 
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The  Geography  of  Herodotus  developed,  explained,  and  illustrated  from  Modem 
Researches  and  Discoveries,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler,  F.R.G.S. 

Evenings  -with  the  Prophets,  a  Series  of  Memoirs  and  Meditations,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Morton  Browne,  LL.D. 

Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  will  shortly  republish  Professor  Schafifs  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Church,  by  the  sanction  of  the  author. 

The  volumes  recently  issued  by  the  Calvin  Translation  Society  for  18.53  contain 
Daniel,  Vol.  II.,  Harmony  of  the  Pentateuch,  Vol.  II.,  Isaiah,  Vol.  IV.,  and  He- 
brews complete. 

The  Letters  of  John  Calvin,  compiled  from  the  original  Latin  and  French  MSS., 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet.  The  arrangement  of  the 
letters  will  be  chronological. 

Shortly,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Meditationes  Hebraicse,  an  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the, Rev.  W.  Tait  of  Rugby. 

In  the  press.  The  Principles  of  Elocution,  extracted  from  the  Elements  of 
Rhetoric,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  with  Additions  and  Alterations,  the  whole 
arranged,  revised,  and  corrected  under  the  inspection  of  his  Grace.. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  Heathen  since  the  Reformation,  by  the  Rev.  William  Brown,  M.D., 
Edinburgh. 

Christ  as  made  knowii  to  the  Ancient  Church ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Divine 
Revelation  of  Grace  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  by  the  late 
Robert  Goi-don,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

In  preparation,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  the  Greek  Text  with  English- 
Notes,  by  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  of  Harrow. 

In  the  press.  The  Elements  of  Divine  Truth,  a  Series  of  Discussions  on  the 
Evidences,  the  Primary  Moral  Relations  of  Man,  the  Fall,  Divine  Sovereignty,  &c., 
by  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Symington,  D.D. 

Condensed  Notes  on  Scripture,  selected  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev^  Edward 
Bickersteth. 

Remains  of  the  late  Edward  Copleston,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  with  an  In- 
troduction containing  some  Reminiscences  of  his  Life,  by  Richard  Whately,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Quicksands  on  Foreign  Shores,  a  Tale  of  Popish  Convents.  Written  under  the 
superintendence  and  revision  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Fcap.  8vo. 

The  Professorship  of  Arabic,  vacant  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Jar-- 
rett  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Hebrew,  was  filled  up  on  Monday,  March  6th, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Griflin  Williams,  B.D.  (B.A.  1838),  Fellow 
of  Emmanuel  College. 

An  ordination  was  held  in  St.  Paul's  Church  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  New  Zea- 
land, at  which  two  deacons,  the  Rev.  Fred.  Thatcher  of  Auckland,  and  the  Rev, 
B.  Y.  Ash  well  of  Kaitotohe,  were  admitted  to  Priests*  orders.  A  special  feature 
of  interest  was  connected  with  the  occasion  by  the  unprecedented  and  deeply  gra- 
tifying  fact  that  one  of  the  aboriginal  native  race  of  New  Zealand  was  admitted 
to  Deacons'  orders.  The  name  of  the  new  Maori  minister  is  Rota  (Lot;  Waitoa ; 
he  has  been  with  the  Bishop  for  several  years,  and  his  intelligence,  religious  cha- 
racter, and  general  conduct  have  been  such  as  to  afford,  to  all  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  judgment,  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  the  sacred 
()ffice  to  which  he  has  been  ordained.  He  is  tO  minister  at  a  mission  station  on 
the  east  coast.  The  Bishop  preached  a  sermon,  the  latter  portion  of  which  was 
delivered  in  the  Maori  language,  many  of  the  native  race  as  well  as  the  candidate 
for  the  deaconship  being  present. — Ecc.  Gazette, 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  has  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on 
the  Editor  of  the  Journal  for  his  published  works  on  Oriental  Literature.  The 
resolution  of  the  Senate  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Weir,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Oriental  languages,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

In  our  Number  for  October,  1853,  p.  248,  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
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to  the  fonuation  of  a  Society  entitled  the  Anglo-Biblical  Institute.  This  Associa- 
tion is  increasing  in  numbers,  and  promises  to  be  very  useful.  The  meetings  are 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month  at  22,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbnry,  at  7 
o'clock.  As  combination  is  stren^h,  we  woald  suggest  to  our  readers  that  they 
should  join  this  Society,  the  subscription  to  which  is  only  ten  shillings  per  annum. 
Our  publishers  will  afford  all  requisite  information.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Myers, 
M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  few  iViends,  are  similarly  engaged. 
(See  advertising  sheet) 

We  shall  be  happy  to  insert  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  anything  that 
may  tend  to  bring  together  and  unite  scholars,  in  the  common  object  of  obtaining 
as  correct  an  English  Tersion  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  improved  scholarship  of  the 
day  will  allow. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  English  Bible  (in  which  a  most  successful 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  most  of  our  noble  Authorised  Version,  an 
attempt  characterised  by  singular  judiciousness  and  skill,  in  which  everything  has 
been  done  that  ought  to  be  done)  a  New  Version  was  premature.  But  if  nothing 
prevents  the  speedy  completion  of  a  work  so  auspiciously  begun,  the  way  will  hi 
cleared  for  a  new  translation. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

(7b  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.^ 

AnliquitieB  of  JCgina ;  site  of  the  ancient  city,  its  temples,  harbonrs,  &c  ;  distinctioD  between  tbe 
ages  of  architecture  and  of  Btatuary  —  Antiquities  of  Patmos :  its  monasterj,  its  library,  aod 
curious  manuscripts ;  tbe  grotto  in  which  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse  appeared  to  St.  John  — 
Antiquities  of  Samoa :  discovery  of  the  famous  aqueduct,  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  Gieeoe  — 
Curious  forgeries  of  antique  manuseripts  by  a  Greek  Chatterton ;  sale  of  several  to  the  British 
Museum— Moral  ArchaeoU^ ;  the  antiquity  of  the  '  divining  rod  *  and  the  *  exploring  pendulum;' 
the  explanation  of  these  superstitions  upon  scientific  principles,  and  also  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
*  rapping  or  turning  tables. 

FariSf  December ,  1853. 

I  proceed  (as  promised  in  my  last)  to  sketch  you  the  principal  results  of  the 
explorations  of  the  French  School  of  Art  in  Greece  for  the  last  year,  as  reported 
on  by  a  Select  Ck)mmittee  of  the  Academy.  Of  the  districts  or  the  islands  assigned 
exclusively  to  each  explorer,  the  Committee  commences  with  the  illustrious  JE^nA, 
The  description  which  M.  About  (who  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  fell)  gives  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  thus  commented  on  in  the  Heport. 

He  commences,  it  says,  by  determining  the  position  of  that  city  on  the  ^te 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  modern  town  which  inherits  its  name,  and  he  recti- 
fies justly  in  this  particular  a  false  interpretation  given  by  Colonel  Lake  to  a 
passage  by  Strabo.  It  was,  and  is  still,  situated  to  the  N.W.,  looking  S.W.,  and 
stretching,  particularly  in  the  first  direction,  far  beyond  the  actual  city.  From 
the  N.W.  cape  to  the  OrpTumotrophion^  or  asylum  for  orphans,  built  by  Capo 
d'Istria,  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  marbles,  bricks,  stones,  such  as 
are  found  upon  the  site  of  almost  all  ruined  cities.  Bight  by  were  the  harbours, 
as  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  the  vast  constructions  pushed  out  into  the  sea. 
Not  far  off  were  the  temples,  of  which  one  leaves  a  column  still  standing.  The 
Committee  decline,  for  the  present,  to  take  part  in  the  question  discussed  here 
again  by  M.  About,  in  opposition  to  Colonel  Lake,  namely,  which  of  the  two  chief 
ports  was  the  one  frequented  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  No  more  do  they  decide 
if  the  temple  of  which  a  column  remains,  of  which  two  remained  not  long  since, 
and  which  arose  hard  by  the  harbour  wh€n*e  Pausanias  roust  have  landed,  was  the 
temple  of  Venus  which  he  mentions,  or  was,  as  Mr.  Lake  will  have  it,  the  temple 
of  Hecate,  a  divinity  in  special  honour  with  the  .£ginite&.  They  approve  the 
description  of  the  famous  ^aceum^  a  vast  enclosure  planted  with  trees,  which  was 
dedicated  to  iGacus,  the  mythic  founder  of  .£gina.  Not  so  respectius  the  Nienm 
of  the  Panhellenian  Jupiter,  consecrated  by  ^Eacus  to  this  his  divine  rather.  The 
Committee  ask — What  was  this  Nieron  ?  M.  About  is  of  opinion,  it  seems,  that 
it  could  not  have  been  a  temple,  considering  the  high  antiquity  of  the  times,  and 
thinks  it  could  have  been  but  a  mere  altar,  of  which  the  vestiges  may,  still  be 
traced.  But  the  Committee  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  any  sufficient  reason 
why  the  modem  chapel  should  not  represent,  as  happens  ut'ually,  an  ancient  one. 
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and  why  the  latter,  without  ascending  precisely  up  to  the  times  of  ^acus,  should 
not  have  sufficed  in  its  diminutiveness,  by  reason  of  its  very  antiquity,  for  the 
worship  of  even  the  greatest  of  the  gods.  To  this  remark  I  quite  assent,  and  I 
Goald  confirm  it  by  other  arguments,  if  the  occasion  had  been  one  entitled  to  more 
attention.  But,  at  all  events,  the  Panhellenium  of  Majc\x%  should  not  be  confounded, 
as  it  long  has  been,  with  the  beautiful  temple  in  the  N.E.  of  the  island,  about 
3000  yards  from  the  city. 

M.  About  presents  some  new  views  respecting  the  chief  temple  of  ^gina,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Atheneaa  or  Minerva.  He  thinks  that  it  was  roofed,  and  not 
open  sub  dio,  as  have  hitherto  been  the  leading  opinions.  As  to  the  famous  statues 
of  the  frontispiece,  in  the  centre  of  which  appeared  Minerva  standing,  with  the 
cap,  the  buckler,  and  lance,  they  are  at  present,  it  is  known^  at  the  Glyptotheca  of 
Munich.  Our  French  explorer,  though  acquainted  with  them  merely  from  the 
drawings,  makes,  however,  the  following  comments,  which  the  Committee 
approve . — *  These  statues  are  contemporary  with  the  temple,  or  posterior;  for 
tbey  have  been  made  expressly  for  the  frontispiece.  Some  critics  have  been  sur- 
prised to  observe  sculptures  so  imperfect  associated  in  the  same  edifice  with  an 
architecture  which  is  faultless.  I  do  not  see  to  what  extent  we  can  regard  as 
imperfection  what  there  is  of  originality  in  these  statues.  I  should  rather  think 
it  the  ability  of  a  sculptor  of  genius,  who  means  at  the  same  time  to  imitate  nature 
and  to  preserve  in  his  work  a  conventual  and  consecrated  type.  The  corps  of 
warriors  belong  to  an  art  of  the  purest  form ;  the  too  rude  expression  of  the  face 
aud  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  are  a  sacrifice  made  to  tradition.' 

Notwithstanding  the  academic  sanction  of  the  Committee,  who  say  that  M. 
About's  explanation  is  *  completely  true,'  I  do  not  hesitate,  on  the  contrary,  to 
think  it,  at  least  in  principle,  to  be  utterlv,  and  even  vulgarly,  erroneous.  The 
error  lies  in  imagining  that  high  proficiency  in  architecture  implies  a  corresponding 
progress  in  the  art  of  statuary ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  early  history  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth — of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  of  China,  of  Mexico— which,  with  all 
their  wonders  of  architecture,  had  never  produced  a  single  statue!  It  is  that 
statuary  is,  in  fact,  an  art  of  much  posterior  and  riper  development.  Here  is, 
then,  the  true  account  of  the  seemine  discord,  but  real  harmony,  between  the 
temple  of  Minerva  and  its  statuary ;  and  it  proves  far  better  than  would  the  utmost 
reach  of  art,  that  the  latter  workmanship  was  both  composed  for,  and  contempo- 
raneous with,  the  edifice.  The  vulgarity  of  the  error  consists  in  fancying,  in  this 
normal  rudeness  of  the  statuary,  the  result  of  profound  design.  I  cannot  better 
characterise  it  than  by  reminding  you  of  the  words  of  Hudibras,  alluding  to  the 

pedants : — 

■•  *  Who  beauties  view 

In  Homer,  Homer  never  knew.' 

As  to  the  subject  of  the  frontispiece,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  question  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  Committee,  who  think,  with  M.  About,  that  it  represents,  not,  as  had 
commonly  been  said,  the  battle  of  Salaminus,  but  only  a  pair  of  episodes  of  the 
celebrated  siege  of  Troy.  Speaking  of  the  tombs  with  which  the  island  is  covered 
over,  it  is  remarked,  in  fine,  that  they  resemble  the  tombs  of  Etruria :  and  from 
this  the  Committee  deduce  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Etruscans  with  the  Pelas- 
gians,.  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Hellenes.  Be  the  inference  as  it  may,  this 
fact  itself  will  be  one  day  certain,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  ethno- 
logical history. 

Another  of  the  explorations  had  for  its  theatre  the  island  of  Patmos,  and  for  its 
subject  the  following  thesis  of  the  Academy  : — *  To  visit  the  island  of  Patmos, 
chiefly  to  make  researches  in  the  library  of  the  monastery,  and  to  execute  a  cata- 
logue, with  an  exact  and  complete  description,  accompanied  with  extracts,  of  the 
manuscripts  therein  contained.'  M.  Gu6*in  was  the  young  antiquary  who  under- 
took this  mission. 

Patmos,  as  your  readers  know,  is  a  rocky  islet  adjacent  to  Samos,  rendered 
memorabU  as  the  place  of  exile  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  composition  or  inspiration 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  utterly  obscure  in  antiquity.  It  assumed  a  degree  of 
importance  during  the  middle  ages,  after  its  monastery  had  been  founded  by  St. 
Christodule,  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  seventeenth  it  was,  according  to 
Dapper,  become  flourishing  by  its  industry,  by  the  commerce  carried  on  in  its 
two  or  three  ports,  and  by  the  figure  which  it  made  as  a  military  station  in  the 
Candian  war  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks.    In  the  eighteenth  century  it 
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relapsed  into  its  pristine  obscurity,  in  which  it  remains  buried  to  this  day.  The 
library,  then,  which  had  been  famous  for  its  collection  of  antique  manuscripts, 
was  almost  the  sole  source  of  archseological  promise. 

But  the  researches  of  M.  Gu^rin  have  even  here  been  disappointed.  He  found 
no  manuscripts  of  any  novelty,  save  two ;  one  containing  some  slight  detsuls  on 
the  eeography  of  the  island ;  another,  of  doubtful  authenticity,  relating  the  life  of 
St.  John  while  exiled  there.  M.  Gu^rin,  thus  thrown  back  on  the  resources  of 
observation,  turns  to  nature  for  the  antiquities  or  curiosities  of  the  island.  He 
determines  the  situation  of  its  capital  and  its  acropolis,  which  lay  between  two 
isthmuses  and  three  ports,  and  where  there  are  still  observed  some  fine  ruins,  in 
part  polygonal  or  Cyclopean.  The  founders  were,  he  thinks,  Argives,  and  the 
very  same  who,  under  Orestes,  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  Scythian  Diana,  of 
whom  St.  Christodule,  according  to  the  legend  of  his  life,  had  prostrated  the 
statue,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  monastery  aforesaid. 

Passing  n*om  the  fabulous  to  the  Roman  epoch  of  the  island,  when  Patmos 
became  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  to  the  new  Empire,  whereto  St.  John  had  been 
transported,  in  the  95th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  by  Domitian,  in  his  rage 

X'nst  the  philosophers — upon  the  sojourn  of  the  Apostle,  as  related  in  the  Life 
ded  to,  M.  Guerin  dwells  with  pertinacious  and  pious  minuteness.  The  bio- 
graphy, which  is  attributed  to  his  disciple  Prochorus,  under  title  of  *  Travels  of 
John  the  Theologian,*  is,  however,  pronounced  by  the  Committee  to  be,  though 
ancient,  but  a  pious  legend.  M.  Guerin  admits  himself  that  some  of  the  miracles 
are  plainly  false,  though  all  adopted  by  the  Greek  Church,  but  not  by  the  Romish. 
He  cites  the  instance  which  says  that '  St.  John,  during  his  first  sojourn  at  Epbesus, 
having  been  carried  by  the  multitude  before  the  Temple  of  Diana,  to  be  immo- 
lated at  the  altar  of  the  great  goddess,  addressed  a  prayer  to  heaven,  whereupon 
the  temple  fell  at  once  to  the  earth.'  But  no  one,  adds  our  pious  explorer,  can  be 
ignorant  that  this  famous  monument,  the  admiration  and  pride  of  Asia,  subsisted 
still  in  the  268th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  for  it  was  then  that  it  was  pillaged, 
and  after  burned  by  the  Goths.  The  pious  fidelity  of  our  explorer,  although  a 
Frenchman,  is  then  not  doubtful;  and,  indeed,  is  banteringl^  twitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  he  would  therefore  be  unlikely  to  leave  unnoticed  in  the  biography 
such  incidents  as  would  corroborate  the  Romish  notion  of  the  Apostle.  Is  it  not 
singular,  then,  as  he  assures  us,  that  in  the  manuscript  biography,  whether  written 
by  a  disciple  or  an  early  mediaeval"  writer,  there  should  be  absolutely  no  allusion 
to  the  voyage  of  St.  John  to  Rome,  to  his  martyrdom,  said  to  have  occurred  the 
very  year  of  his  exile  to  Patmos,  or  even  to  his  prophetic  and  miraculous  vision 
of  the  Apocalypse  ? 

M.  Guerin  describes  the  *  grotto 'which  saw  the  birth  of  this  revelation  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  the  Committee  rebuke  as  mystical  and  declamatory.  They 
pass  it  over  to  notice  a  showl  which  has  been  founded  near  it  by  the  monastery, 
and  which  is  enriched  by  an  ancient  inscription  containing  a  decree  in  ordination 
of  certain  games  to  be  given  in  honour  of  Hegisander,  the  treasurer  and  citizen  of 
Pattnos.  Though  posterior  t§  Alexander,  it  proves,  according  to  the  Committee, 
that  Patmos  was  a  partaker  in  the  celebrations  of  classic  Greece. 

In  the  library  of  the  monastery  there  is  aho  a  curious  inscription  on  a  flag  of 
white  marble  found  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  and  attesting,  in  antique  metre, 
the  certain  prevalence  at  Patmos  of  the  worship  of  the  Scythian  Artemis  aforesaid. 
M.  Guerin  ^inks  the  ancient  columns  which  deck  the  church  of  St.  John  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  primitive  temple  of  that  goddess.  The  reader  will  not  foil  to 
note  the  continuar  recurrence  of  this  transformation,  through  the  course  of  a^es, 
of  the  localities  and  wrecks  of  preceding  worships  into  the  site  and  the  materials 
of  the  succeeding.    The  reason  has  been  famished  in  these  letters. 

M.  Guerin  comes  at  last  to  his  main  subject,  the  library,  which  contains  at  pre- 
sent 240  manuscripts,  and  about  2000  printed  works.  The  latter  are  composed  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  some  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  several  Spanish 
and  Italian  books,  a  few  French,  and  no  English.  The  manuscripts  that  remain, 
out  of  600;  are  for  the  most  part  theological,  and  the  rest  of  little  value.  But  the 
grand  exception  is  the  celebrated  *  golden  bulls '  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  also 
of  the  German,  to  the  monastery  of  Patmos.  The  British  traveller  Ross,  who  was 
the  first,  perhaps,  to  announce  this  treasure,  gave  one  of  them  to  the  public  in 
1811,  and  declared  he  had  seen  forty  more  in  the  chest  half-opened  for  him  by 
the  guide.    The  former,  which  was  granted  by  Alexis  Commenus  to  St  Christo- 
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dule  on  the  foundation  of  the  monastery,  is  reprodnced  anew  by  M.  Ga6rin  from 
the  original}  with  three  others,  two  of  which  have  never  been  published.  One  of 
these  is  confirmative  of  the  former  bull,  and  by  the  same  emperor.  The  second  is 
from  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Paleologus,  and  dated  the  year  of  the  world  which 
answers  to  1329  of  Christ.  The  third,  which  is  much  more  recent,  is  from  the 
German  emperor  Charles  VT.,  accorded  to  the  monastery  of  Patmos  in  1727;  but 
this  has  been  already  published  in  1843.  These  were  all  which  M.  Gu^rin  could 
extract  from  monkish  secrecy  out  of  the  forty  golden  bulls  reported  by  Koss,  with 
the  exception  of  four  or  five  more,  which  he  was  told  were  sent  to  Constantinople 
to  support  the  claim  of  the  convent  to  a  certain  farm  of  land. 

But  M.  Daveluy,  the  director  of  the  French  school  at  Athens,  better  acquainted 
with  their  double  wiliness,  professional  and  national,  suspecting,  as  he  expresses 
it,  that  the  *  good  fathers  .of  St.  John  had  not  said  their  last  word,'  or,  in  plain 
language,  told  the  truth,  sent  M.  Lebarbier,  a  member  of  the  first  year's  studies, 
to  sound  them  better  and  get  some  information  about  the  balance  of  the  golden 
bulls.  This  young  man  ha^  so  well  succeeded  as  to  extract  from  the  monks, 
accordingly,  forty-two  new  documents,  which  he  was  suffered  to  have  transcribed, 
and  among  them  sixteen  bulls  which  reach  from  1078  to  the  year  1331.  These, 
which  are  of  much  importance  to  the  history  of  the  Lower  Empire,  the  ardent 
student  is  at  present  engaged  in  translating  and  commenting,  and  they  will  doubt- 
less come  before  the  Academy  in  due  time.  What  a  stimulant  do  these  admirable 
scientific  institutions  supply  to  genius  and  to  studious  industry  in  France  I 

As  if  haunted  with  the  consciousness  of  having  made  the  foregoing  failure,  M. 
Guerin  passed  from  Patmos  to  search  for  better  luck  at  Samos.  He  here,*in  fact, 
succeeded  to  astonishment.  He  has  discovered  what  defied  the  searches  of 
Tonrnefort,  Pocock,  and  Ross.  Herodotus  says  the  Samians  had  three  of  the 
largest  works  of  Greece :  one  the  mole  of  the  harbour,  two  stadia  long,  and  of 
which  the  gigantic  remnants  are  still  observed  beneath  the  water;  the  temple  of 
Hera  or  Juno,  the  famous  Herseum,  of  which  but  a  mutilated  column  remains  at 
present  above  ground ;  in  fine,  the  subterraneous  aqueduct  constructed  by  Eupa- 
linus  of  Megara,  and  which,  passing  underneath  a  mountain,  to  the  length  of 
seven  stadia,  brought  the  waters  of  a  copious  spring  to  the  city  of  Samos.  It  is 
this  aqueduct,  sought  in  vain  by  the  several  previous  travellers,  that  M.  Guerin 
has  had  the  merit  to  recover.  I  cite  the  close  of  his  description  of  the  excavation : — 

*  In  June,'  he  says,  *  after  having  advanced  about  440  paces  beyond  the  spring, 
we  found,  at  different  intervals,  but  a  canal  of  some  2^  feet  wide,  and  consisting, 
whether  of  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock,  or,  where  the  rock  ceased,  of  a  walled  conduit 
covered  over  with  horizontal  blocks.  This  canal  crosses  three  hills  and  three 
ravines;  then  it  passes  under  a  small  mountain,  which  is  the  first  stage,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Kastro,  which  rises  some  250  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  separates 
St.  John's  Spring  from  the  ancient  city  of  Samos,  of  which  it  was  the  principal 
citadel.  This  is  certainly  the  mountain  of  160  orgyes  high  of  which  we  have 
mention  in  Herodotus,  who  makes  it  only  28  yards  higher  than  it  is  in  reality. 
According  to  him,  the  aqueduct  was  7  stadia  long.  But  from  St.  John's  Spring  to 
the  lowest  southern  declivities  of  Mount  BLastro,  there  might  be,  in  a  direct  line, 
1850  yards,  which  would  exceed  by  over  500  yards  the  7  stadia  of  Herodotus.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  from  the  spring  to  the  point  at  which  we  stopped  we  found 
but  a  canal  of  the  width  of  3  Greek  leieX.  It  is  that  the  tunnel,  properly  speaking, 
with  the  shape  and  dimensions  assigned  by  the  historian,  did  not  commence  till 
54S  yards  beyond  the  spring,  while  our  excavations  have  been  prosecuted  not 
beyond  400  yards. 

*  We  have  not,  then,  reached  the  aqueduct,  such  as  Herodotus  understood  it ; 
but  it  is  not  doubtful  that  it  will  be  reached  by  following  up  the  excavations.  So 
long  as  the  canal  crossed  but  hillocks  of  small  elevation,  it  is  not  felt  necessary  to 
open  also,  on  the  right  and  left,  a  way  from  which  it  could  upon  occasion  be 
repaired.  They  merely  pierced  it  with  some  wells,  through  which  the  light  and 
air  could  enter  the  aqueduct,  and  by  which  beside  one  could  descend  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  tubes.  But  when  the  aqueduct  arrived  under  the  mountain  it 
was  judged  more  simple  to  enlarge  the  tunnel,  and  give  it  8  Greek  feet  in  breadth 
as  well  as  height.  To  know,  now,  why  the  canal  of  3  feet  wide  through  its  whole 
extent,  and  which  we  have  discovered  in  front  of  the  mountain  with  this  dimen- 
sion, should  have,  beneath  the  mountain,  20  ells  in  depth,  as  says  Herodotus,  is 
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what  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  in  his  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsiiy  has  tried  to  aocoant 
for  hj  an  inadmissible  hypothesis,  bat  in  what  may  be  explained  by  a  difference 
of  level  in  the  piercing  of  the  tunnel,  undertaken  at  the  two  opposite  points— a 
difference  which  it  would  be  requisite  to  afterwards  repair  by  hoUowing  the  canal 
to  a  greater  depth.* 

The  Report  closes  with  some  allusions  to  the  great  discovery  of  M.  Beule,  that 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  with  its  fortified  gate  and  towers,  &c., 
and  which  I  described  to  you  at  the  time  in  these  letters.  I  may  mention  now 
the  honours  which  the  fortunate  student  has  received  in  consequence,  in  addition 
to  the  honours  and  emoluments  bestowed  at  home  by  Louis  Napoleon,  who  is 
alwayi  ready  to  reward  such  services.  The  Greek  Government  has  had  the  name 
of  M.  Beule  inscribed,  in  Greek,  on  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem  gate  of  the 
Acropolis,  underneath  the  name  of  France,  as  the  promotress  of  these  noble  works. 
The  Kang  of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  French  Emperor,  has  also  decorated  him  with 
an  order.  Finally,  the  French  minister  of  public  instruction  has  decided  that  the 
memoir  of  M.  Beule  on  the  Acropolis  shall  be  forthwith  published  at  the  expense 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government.  This  is  the  way  to  make  a  nation,  in 
the  true  sense,  great  and  glorious ;  and  it  well  becomes  the  mistress  of  modem 
civilisation  to  be  the  vindicator  of  the  mistress  of  the  ancient. 

A  late  number  of  the  Augabwg  QazetU  contains  a  history  of  imposture  which 
reminds  one  of  the  unfortunate  Chatterton.  Besides  its  general  antiquarian 
interest,  it  may  be  useful  as  a  caution  to  British  collectors  of  ancient  manuscripts 
on  the  Continent.  Indeed,  the  rogue  has,  it  seems,  already  choused  the  learned 
palimpsests  of  the  British  Museum,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  allusion  in  the 
narrative. 

The  journals,  says  my  authority,  announce  that  a  Greek  named  S —  has  sold 
a  number  of  Greek  manuscripts  to  the  British  Museum,  and  on  this  occasion  it 
had  been  murmured  that  the  Greek  Government  was  much  to  blame  in  letting 
escape  it  a  collection  so  valuable.  As  the  contiguity  of  England  might  indnce 
some  German  philologists  to  visit  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  these 
pretended  literary  treasures,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  relate  the  history  of 
the  vendor  of  these  manuscripts,  and  more  especially  as  we  had  occasion  to  study 
thoroughly  his  manoBuvres. 

The  said  Greek  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Sime,  lying  in  front  of  the  continent 
of  Caria,  and  might  be  some  five-and- thirty  years  of  age.  He  has  been  much 
addicted  to  paleographic  studies,  and  has  carried  that  branch  of  knowledge  to  a 
marvellous  degree  of  perfection.  Some  years  ago  he  made  his  appearance  all  of  a 
sudden  at  Athens,  where  he  offered  a  certain  quantity  of  the  rarest  of  manuscripts 
— whetlier  of  works  entirely  lost,  or  of  classical  authors  whose  works  are  pre- 
served— and  all  of  a  very  high  antiquity.  He  said  that  his  uncle  had  discovered 
them  in  a  convent  of  Mount  Athos,  and  taken  them  surreptitiously,  but  only  in 
small  part :  he  acted  with  an  air  of  mystery,  and  spoke  of  enemies  and  spies. 
The  Greek  Government  named  a  Conmiission  to  examine  the  manuscripts.  He 
presented  it  an  old  Homer,  with  the  commentary  of  Eustathius.  The  report  of 
the  Commission  was  favourable.  One  only  of  the  members  was  of  a  contrary 
(pinion,  and  demanded  a  new  inquest,  which  I'esulted  in  detecting  that  the  pre- 
tended manuscript  was  no  other  than  a  literal  copy  of  the  edition  of  Wolf,  com- 
prising even  its  errors  of  typography.  During:  this  time  the  vendor  had  been 
publishing  a  history  of  the  school  of  Sym^,  which  is  also  a  forgery  from  beginning 
to  end. 

In  1851  our  adventurer  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  the  minister  of  Sardinia,  M.  Baron  Tecco.  There  he  erected  his  batteries 
anew.  He  first  pretended  to  be  in  possession  of  a  complete  Sanchoniathon,  which 
he  was  preparing  to  publish.  *  Informed,'  says  the  writer,  *  of  the  fact  by  one  of  my 
friends  (I  had  not  yet  heard  spoken  of  S.),  I  conceived  a  bad  impression  of  the 
matter,  for,  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  north  of  Germany.  I  was  acquainted  at  the  time 
with  the  affair  of  the  Sanchoniathon  of  Wagenfeld.  Whether  he  was  informed  of 
my  doubts  1  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  from  that  moment  he  spoke  no 
more  of  the  Sanchoniathon.' 

Presently  after  S.  retui*ned  with  an  old  Greek  work  on  the  hieroglyphics.  One 
of  my  friends,  M.  Cayol,  possessed  a  small  Egyptian  figure  in  baked  clay,  with 
rows  of  hieroglyphics :  statuettes  of  this  sort  are  quite  common  at  Constantinople, 
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and  are  offered  by  dozens  to  trayellers.  S.  affirmed  that  bis  manuscript  contained 
the  explanation  of  tiie  bieroglypbicked  statuette  of  M.  Ca^ol.  The  latter,  who, 
thoogh  devoting  himself  to  the  culture  of  letters,  is  a  pnuter  and  lithographer, 
took  an  imprint  of  the  figure,  and  Baron  Tecco  begged  me  to  come  and  hear  the 
explication.  S.  read  from  the  statue  the  passage  in  question,  while  I  held  the 
copy  in  my  hand.  I  had  no  great  confidence,  and  I  imparted  my  doubts  to  my 
host  in  the  French  language  (S.  could  understand  but  Greek).  My  principal 
ffrounds  were  that  the  reading  must  have  lasted  at  least  ten  minutes,  whereas  the 
figure  contained  at  most  but  about  one  hundred  characters ;  so  that  every  hiero- 
glyphic must  have  signified  an  entire  word^-nay,  I  should  say  an  entire  phrase, 
for  he  recited  us  almost  a  sermon.  Baron  Tecco  began  to  doubt,  and  wished  to 
have  an  explanation.  To  this  effect  he  told  me  that  S.  possessed  a  manuscript  in 
cuueiform  characters,  with  a  Phoenician  version  interlined.  He  himself  had  seen 
it,  and  found  that  really  the  characters  of  the  first  line  resembled  the  cuneiform 
writing  of  Persepolis,  and  those  of  the  second  the  Phoenician  character.  Being 
not  a  stranger  to  those  two  languages,  I  was  invited  to  look  at  the  manuscript, 
which  S.  accordingly  promised  to  show  me.  But  the  matter  remained  so,  and  no 
more  was  heard  of  our  paleographist,  who  carefully  avoided  my  presence. 

The  Sanchoniathon,  the  hieroglyphics,  the  cuneiform  and  Phoenician  characters, 
▼ere  thus  abandoned,  and  S.  conceived  another  project. 

^  I  have  a  history  of  Armenia  written  in  Greek/  said  he  one  day  to  some  Arme- 
nian primates.  '  Well,'  replied  the  latter,  full  of  zeal  for  their  national  literature 
'we  are  willing  to  get  it  published,  with  an  Armenian  translation.'  And  to  this 
end  a  subscription  was  forthwith  opened.  But  first  of  all  it  was  thought  well  to 
see  a  specimen  of  the  precious  manuscript  S.  produced  the  Introduction,  and  a 
few  epitaphs  of  Armenian  generals.  The  one  proved  nothing;  and  as  to  the 
generals,  their  names  had  no  existence  in  history.  Pressed  to  exhibit  the  manu- 
script, the  Greek  resorted  to  a  thousand  subteifuges.  At  last  he  was  asked  the 
price.  '  A  million  of  piastres,  neither  more  nor  less.'  This  cut  off  at  once  all 
negotiations.  There  the  matter  dropped  regarding  the  history  of  Armenia,  and 
S.  gave  his  manoeuvres  a  new  direction. 

He  gave  himself  out  as  possessing  a  manoscript  going  back  as  far  as  the  epoch 
of  the  Prankish  domination  at  Constantinople.  *  The  auUior  of  this  work,  who  is,' 
said  he,  '  a  monk,  gives  to  understand  that  the  Commeni  have  concealed  several 
valuable  manuscripts  in  different  localities  about  the  Bosphorus,  to  the  end  of 
saving  them  from  the  Latins;  and  he  showed  the  places  with  great  exactness. 
Thus  in  the  Princes'  Islands  there  lies,  said  he,  a  manuscript  containing  the  acts 
of  the  first  Apostolic  Council  of  Antioch.'  In  consequence  S.  solicited  leave  from 
the  Ottoman  Grovernment  and  from  the  Patriarch  to  make  an  exploration.  The 
Patriarch  requested  precise  indications  resoecting  the  island  and  the  convent 
where  the  work  was  deposited,  seeing  that  the  convents  and  the  islands  are  pretty 
numerous  in  this  locality.  But  S.,  not  having  given  this  information,  was  refused 
permission.  To  aven^  him  of  the  Patriarch,  he  accused  him  of  having  made  the 
following  answer,  which  recalls  the  words  of  the  Kalif  Omer : — '  The  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Antioch  are  very  superfluous :  either  they  confirm  the  canons  of  the 
Greek  Church,  or  they  do  the  contrary.  In  both  cases  it  is  useless  to  recover 
them.' 

Some  time  after  S.  made  a  visit  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Commerce, 
Ismail  Pasha,  a  Greek  bv  birth,  at  his  summer  residence  of  Bebek,  on  the  Bos- 
phorus. The  Pasha  had  not  yet  left  his  harem,  and  the  visitor  had  to  wait  for 
some  time.  To  kill  this  time  he  entered  the  garden,  and  afterwards  related  that 
he  had  discovered  a  spot  where,  according  to  his  manuscript,  should  be  found  a 
map  of  the  Princes'  Islands,  and  a  copy  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  but  in  the  Carian  character.  Presently  the  Pasha  ordered  an  excavation, 
at  which  M.  Cayol  was  present.  They  were  not  long  in  finding  the  two  objects, 
enclosed  in  a  case,  and  of  which  the  parchment  was  singularly  well  preserved. 
M.  Cayol,  who  acted  in  the  matter  with  the  best  fiiith,  even  published  an  article 
on  this  discovery  in  the  Journal  of  Constantinople, 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  one  of  the  most  erudite  men  of  Constantinople,  had  excavations 
made  on  his  grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hippodrome,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
some  new  buildings.  S.  was  sent  for,  and  asked  if  his  famous  manuscript  did  not 
contain  some  information  about  this  spot.     He  ran  his  eye  over  it,  and  answered 
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rayely,  '  Tes,  an  Arab  mantiscript  with  ancient  Syriac  characters  is  hidden  here/ 
In  consequence  the  digging  went  on  in  presence  of  the  Pasha,  together  with  oar 
man  of  manascripts  and  M.  Cayol.  Two  hoars  passed :  nothing.  Then  follows 
a  pause,  the  worlonen  go  to  dinner,  and  after  the  excavation  is  resumed.  After 
two  or  three  "^strokes  of  the  pickaxe  S.  exclaims  with  transport,  *  At  last,  there  it 
is;  take  it  up ! '  The  workmen  draw  out  a  sort  of  box,  which  is  handed  to  the 
Pasha,  and  at  the  same  time  they  burst  into  laughter.  Ibrahim  examines  the  box, 
and  is  somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  the  earth  adhering  to  its  sides  is  quite 
unlike  the  clay  they  are  digging.  The  workmen  then  declare  that  during  dinner 
S.  had  slipped  off,  had  leaped  into  the  trench,  where  he  kept  rummaging  for 
some  time.  The  fact  could  not  be  denied.  The  Pasha  gave  the  impostor  eight 
days  for  his  justification.  Thus  unmasked  for  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  time,  S. 
dared  no  more  to  show  himself  at  .Constantinople.  The  rumour  after  was  that 
he  had  set  off  for  England,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  favourable  field  for  his 
operations. 

The  result  of  all  these  facts  is  that  the  history  of  Armenia,  the  Sanchoniathon, 
&c.  &c.,  in  short,  all  the  manuscripts  which  he  pretends  to  possess,  are  but  abso- 
lute and  impudent  imposition.  The  proofes  are  ready  to  be  furnished  if  any  one 
desires  it.    Besides,  they  will  be  speedily  presented  to  the  public. 

Meanwhile,  and  pending  this  publication  of  the  learned  writer  in  the  Aug^urg 
Gazette^  you  had  better  look  out  for  the  impostor  in  England.  You  see  the  com- 
pliment paid  your  country  by  its  continental  reputation  of  being  a  field  for  opera- 
tions of  this  description.  But  is  it  not  justified  authoritatively  by  the  British 
Museum  in  this  very  afiair  ? 

I  remarked  to  you  on  a  late  occasion  that  archseology  requires  extension  from 
the  explanation  of  ancient  monuments  to  that  of  old  ideas.  In  this  view  it  will 
not  be  foreign  to  the  line  of  my  correspondence  to  introduce  some  antique  preju- 
dices, recently  revived  afresh,  and  known  as  the  divining-rod,  the  explorative  pen- 
dulum, and  the  famous  rapping  or  talking  tables.  M.  Chevrenl,  an  eminent 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences^  and  who  the  first  gave,  in  that  body, 
the  explanation  of  the  *  turning  tables,'  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Faraday,  has  commenced  a  series  of  articles  on  those  curious 
subjects  in  the  Journal  des  Savants.  I  shall  be  sure  to  present  your  readers  with  a 
current  analysis  of  this  inquiry,  in  which  the  competence  of  the  writer  vies  with 
the  interest  of  the  subject. 

The  discussion  is  divided  into  three  distinct  categories  relating  to  facts  con- 
cerning— I.  The  divining-rod  {bagtiette  divinatoire)  ;  2.  The  motion  of  a  pendtdum  held 
by  the  hand  above  certain  bodies  ;  3.  The  motion,  ordinarily  circular^  impressed  upon  a 
table,  a  hat.  Sec,  by  several  persons,  of  whom  the  fingers  are  in  contact.  This  is  the 
order  of  antiquity  of  the  phenomena,  says  M.  Chevrenl,  the  last  being  known  to 
Europe  but  within  a  year.  The  discussion  will  observe  this  order,  commencing 
with  the  *  divining-rod,*  to  which  the  published  article  is  confined. 

The  method  and  the  object  I  will  state  in  the  writer's  words: — *  We  pretend,' 
he  says,  *  not  only  to  offer  the  critical  history  of  these  facts  in  a  review  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  writings  which  record  them,  and  by  confronting  their 
several  authors  with  each  other,  but  we  mean  also,  after  this  double  exposition, 
to  show  the  intervention  of  a  principle  of  which  the  existence  is  deemed  to  be 
demonstrated  by  our  own  experience.  This  principle  regards  the  development  in 
us  of  a  muscular  action,  which  is  not  thet product  of  a  volition,  but  the  result  of  a  thot(gkt 
(^pens^e)  that  is  directed  to  the  expectation  of  a  phenomenon  of  the  external  world  witkmU 
paying  attention  to  the  muscular  action  indispensable  to  produce  it.  This  proposition 
will  be  developed  when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  the  explanation  of  facts,  and  will, 
we  trust,  be  clear  when  the  reader  sees  it  to  be  the  precise  expression  of  those 
very  facts.  If  we  be  under  no  illusion,  we  shall  show  without  hypothesis  how 
facts  imagined  to  be  supernatural  fall  under  the  province  of  the  positive  sciences. 
It  is  not,  however,  all  the  facts  indiscriminately  given  as  such,  but  a  certain 
number  of  those  attributed  to  different  causes,  according  to  the  epochs  or  the 
systems  of  philosophy  of  those  who  sought  to  explain  them.  Thus,  after  having 
been  generally  attributed  to  spiritual  agents,  they  have  after  been  referred  suc- 
cessively to  '*  occult  qualities  or  properties,"  such  as  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
by  the  Peripatetics ;  to  "  corpuscles "  of  extreme  tenuity  by  the  Cartesians ;  to 
the  "  imponderable  fluids,'  such  as  magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  organo-elec- 
tricity,  in  our  own  day.' 
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Here,  yoa  see,  are  a  purpose  and  a  programme  that  promise  plausibly  the  yin- 
dication  of  the  threefold  interests  of  science,  reason,  and  religion,  from  the  rein- 
vasion  of  the  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages.  The  performance,  in  addition  to 
the  heads  of  discussion  already  stated,  will  contain  a  fourth  part,  assigned  to  the 
theory  and  the  conclusions. 

Part  1. — Facts  concerning  the  Divining-rod. 

The  first  occasion  of  men's  attaching  mysterious  notions  to  a  staff  or  wand  was 
the  well-known  fact  that  this  wand  or  staff  was  the  emblem  of  power,  authority, 
dignity.  The  symbol  after  came  to  be  taken  for  the  instrument,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  the  marvellous  eflficacy  of  this  power,  authority,  &c.,  through  a  disposition  of 
the  human  mind  to  confound  the  visible  with  the  invisible* 

Thus  in  the  Bible  the  staff,  the  rod,  are  of  frequent  recurrence — for  example, 
in  Genesis,  where  Jacob  agrees  with  Laban  to  keep  his  flocks,  and  procured  a 
brood  of  striped  younglings  by  the  mystic  means  of  certain  peeled  twigs  of  poplar, 
hazel,  and  chesnut.  Hence  the  expression  found  so  often  in  the  occult  writers, 
'of  *  Jacob's  rod.*  In  other  passages  the  rod  or  wand  is  represented  at  the  same 
time  as  an  instrument  of  miracles  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  of  magic  in  the 
hands  of  the  devil.  For  instance,  it  is  doubtless  with  the  rod  of  Jehovah  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  wrought  their  miracles  before  Pharaoh ;  whUe,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told  in  Bkodus  that  the  £g3rptia&  magioians  likewise  nade  use  in 
their  enchantments  of  a  rod  or  wand,  which  was,  of  course,  the  demod'S»  Iii 
short,  the  fountain  which  the  rod  of  Moses  caused  to  spring  from  the  rock  of 
Horeb  is  a  direct  prototype  of  the  divining-rod  in  its  most  modem  application* 

In  profane  antiquity,  too,  besides  the  Egyptian  magicians  Just  i^entioned,  the 
Chaldeans  were  skilled  in  rahdomancy,  or  divination  by  means  x^f  a  rod.  tt  was 
practised  by  the  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus ;  by  the  Brahmins  of  Persia^ 
according  to  Strabo ;  by  the  Brahmms  of  India,  according  to  Philostratus.  In 
Greek  mythology  Minerva  and  Mercury  produced  their  miracles  by  meaiis  of  a 
wand,  lior  instance,  the  former  by  touchmg  Ulysses  with  a  rod  restores  him  to 
youth,  or  transforms  him  into  an  old  man  covered  j^ith  rags.  Mercury  bears  a 
wand  when  he  despatches  souls  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  his  Caduceus  was 
nothing  else  than  the  evoking-rod  of  necromancy.  The  mere  enchantresses  Medea 
and  Circe  work  also  wonders  by  means  of  a  rod;  ds,  for  instance,  the  latter 
in  taming  the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  hags.  The  art  of  diidnation  was  an 
institution  among  the  Romans,  and  its  priests,  the  Augurs,  carried  the  Hltmi  or 
augural  rod. 

.   The  practice  is  also  found  in  the  more  modem  and  the  mediesval  nations.    It  is. 
recorded  of  the  Germans  by  Tacitus,  and  of  the  Alans  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
It  prevails  equally  With  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  the  Turks,  except  that  these 
employ  arrows,  like  the  Babylonians. 

But  what  was  the  application  of  the  diviniug-rod  in  antiquity  ?  M.  Chevreul 
thinks  its  objects  were  confined  to  the  moral  world,  as  by  the  ScythiatiS  to  detect 
perjuries,  and  by  the  Prisons  to  discover  homicide.  It  was  only  in  th^  fifteenth 
century  we  find  it  turned  systematically  to  the  exploration  of  metats  and  SfJrings 
of. 'water.  Thus,  appearii^  in  the  monkish  Testament  of  Basil  Valentinus^  it 
passed  successively  from  Germany  to  Flanders,  thence  to  England,  after  to 
Sweden,  to  France,  to  Italy,  to  Spain,  ^.  Pamoelsufi  and  Agrioola  condemn  it 
as  illusory.  Melancthon,  Kirehet'f  and  others  believed  its  eficaey^  vai.  ascribed  it 
to  a  sympathy  between  the  rod  and  the  metals. 

It  was  not  till  later  that  it  was  turned  to  the  discovery  of  springs  of  water. 
The  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  rod  to  this  end  was  proposed  by  Robert  Boyle, 
in  16&6,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  inquiry.  And  Ray,  your  first  and 
fitmods  botanist,  about  a  dozen  years  posterior,  jcobsidered  its  employment  as 
superstitious. 

The  mass  of  fects,  or  of  citations,  whei-eof  the  foregcling  are  a  Sttccilict  sample, 
show,  says  the  writer,  how  the  conception,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  sationSy  has 
been  led  to  attach  the  idea  of  a  rod  to  mysterious  ideas  in  general^  and  particu- 
larly  to  that  of  discovering  things  desired  to  be  known,  and  of  penetrating  the 
obscurities  of  the  futjireir  A« 
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Crown  Svo.    5t. 

Gieseler — Ecclesiastical  History.    Vol.  IV.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Corham  (Rev.* Geo.  M.),  B.A. — The  Episcopate  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church, 
•with  especial  reference  to  the  early  position  of  the  Btnniah  See.    St.  6^ 

Gospels  (The  Four)  in  one  Narrative.     12mo.    4«.  6d. 
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Great  Truths  for  Thonghtful  Hours  :— 

Preliminary  Essay.— Hanum  Happiness.    By  G.  B^  Addcrl^,  Esq^  MP. 

Ko.  l^-The  Paternal  Character  of  Ood.    By  the  Rev.  Geo.  GUflUan,  Dundee. 

No.  2.— The  Bible ;  its  Oneness  of  Mind,  and  Oneness  of  Design.    By  the  Rev,  David  Laing. 

A.  M^  F.RJ3.    18mo.    If.  6d. 
No.  3.— The  Power  of  Personal  Godliness.    By  the  Rev.  Heniy  Bvgeast  LL.D. 

Head  (Rev.  H.  £.) — The  Ultimate  and  Proximate  Besults  of  Bedemption. 

8V0.    10«.  6(2. 

HengsteDberg  (B.  W.) — Christology  of  the  Old  Testament.    Vol.  I.    8vo. 
loi  (ki. 

Kitto  (John),  D.D. — The  Apostles  and  the  Early  Church.    Being  the  con- 

dading  Volome  of  the 'Daily  BiUelllastratloiis.'    Fcp.  8vo.    6«. 

Laing  (Rev.  David),  M.A.,  F.R.S. — The  Bible ;   its  Oneness  of  Mind  and 
Oneness  of  Design.    Being  Vol.  II.  of  *  Great  Truths  for  Thongbtfol  Hoars.'    ISmo..   K.  6d. 

Tracts ;  or,  Great  Truths  for  Thought-r 

fal  Momenta : — 

No.  1.— The  Sense  of  Abandonment.        I     No.  4.— Cleanliness. 

No.  2. — Be  not  Righteous  Overmuch.       I     No.  5. — Resurrection  of  the  Indfridval. 

No.  3.— The  Death  of  Peace.  \    No.  tt.-^Benevolenoe  needftil  to  Happiness. 

Lincoln  (Rev.  W.) — Joseph  and  Jesus ;  or,  New  Testament  Light  and  Old 

Tsstamoit  Histoiy.    Fq».  Svo.    4«. 

Macmichael  (Rev.  J.  F.),  B.A. — The  New  Testament,  in  Greek,  based  on  the 

TextofScholz.    With  Notes.    8vo.    U.9d. 

Maimonides  (Rabbi) — The  Laws  of  the  Hebrews  relating  to  the  Poor.    Now 

first  Translated.    8vo.    &«.  6(2. 

Maurice  (Rev.  F.  D.) — Unity  of  the  New  Testament.    8vo.     148. 

Meek  (Rev.  R.),  M.A. — Heavenly  Things ;  or.  The  Blessed  Hope.    Fcp.  8vo. 

Miller  (Hugh) — ^My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ;  or,  the  Story  of  my  Educa- 
tion.  Post  Svo.    7<.  6(2. 

(James),  F.R.S.B. — Physiology  in  Harmony  with  the  Bible  respecting 


the  Value  and  right  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.    Fcp.  8yo.,  cloth.    U.  6(2. 

—    (Rev.  J.)-— Things  after  Death.     Fcp.  Svo.    pp.  150.    3«.  6J. 


Moberly  (Geo.),  D.C.L. — The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God.     12mo.    3s.  Gcf. 

Montgomery  (Rev.  John),  A.M. — Popery  as  it  exists  in  Britain,  exhibited 
from  the  Writings  of  its  Advocates,  and  from  its  most  pt^ular  Books  of  InstnictloB  and  Devo- 
ti<m.    8vo.    10s.  6(2. 

News  of  the  Churches  and  Journal  of  Missions.     Published  on  the  15th  of 

each  moHftfa.    pp.  32.    4to. 

Noyes  (Eli) — Lectures  on  the  Truth  of  the  Bible.    Svo.     7«.     (America.) 
Old  German  Theology  a  Hundred  Years  before  the  Reformation.     With 

Preface  by  Martin  Luther.    New  edition.    &«. 

Olmsted  (Rev.  J.  M.) — Noah  and  his  Times.     Post  Svo.    7s.    (America.) 
O'Neill  (Rev.  W.)— Biblical  and  Theological  Gleanings.    2  vols.    Svo.     2Ss. 
Raid — ^Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man.      From  his  collected 

Writings.    Qy  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Bart.,  and  with  Foot-notes  by  the  Editor.    8vo.    U. 

Robertson  (Rev.  J.  C.) — History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Pontificate  of 

Oregory  the  Great,  a.d.  590.    Svo.    12v. 

Robinson  (C.  K.) — Advantages  of  Missions  in  a  Christian  State.    Svo.    3s.' " 
Rogers  (W.) — Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith.     Post  Svo.     5s.  ^, 
Scliaff(Philip)— History  of  the  Apostolic  Church.    Royal  Svo.  pp.700.   16s. 
Scheie  (De  Yere) — Outlines  of  Comparative  Philology  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the 

Languages  of  Europe.    12mo.,  calf.    6«. 
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Scott  (Wm.  C.) — ^Genius  and  Faith  ;  or,  Poetry  and  Religion  in  their  mutual 
BelAtioo&    FOQtava    M.    (Anoica.) 

Smith  (Geo.),  F.A.S.— The  Gentile  Nationa.    Beiag  the  Third  Volume  (in 

two  parts)  of '  Sacred  Annals.'    Post  8vo.    lit, 

Smedly  (E.  A.) — ^Dramatic  Poems  on  Scriptural  Snhjeotfl.     12mo.    5«. 

State  (The)  of  Man  subeeqaent  to  the  Promulgation  of  Christianity.    Fourth 
and  <x»clading  Part    Small  Sto.    4a.  6i. 

Stork  (Re7.  T.) — Children  of  the  New  Testament.    8vo.    4s.  6c£.    (America.) 

Theophylacti  in  Evangelium  S.  Matthaei  Commentarius.    Edited  by  W^.  G, 
Hm^hTcy,  BLD.    Sto.    I4i. 

Townsend  (G.  F.) — Sermons  vindicating  the  Providence  of  God.    12rao.    6«. 
Webster's  Quarto  English  Dictionary,     Unabridged  revised,  and  greatly 

enlarged  and  improved  by  Profeaaor  Ooodricti.    pp.  14B2.    3U.  Sd. 
' Abridged.    8vo.     7*.  6d. 

Weiss  (Charles) — History  of  the  French  Protestaat  Refugees,    Translated  by 

F.Har^wia.   Svo,    14«. 
West  (Nathaniel)— Analysis  of  the  Bible,  based  on  Talbot's.  Imp.  8vo.  2i,  2«. 

Wilkinson  (Sir  J.  G.)— Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.    2  vols. 

FOitSvou    12c 

Whytehead  (Rev.  Robert),  M.A.— The  Warrant  of  Faith ;  a  Hand-book  to 

(he  Canon  and  InspiratioB  of  tfie  Scr^iturea,   Peat  byq.   6f .  6<L 

FOREIGN. 

Adambuch    (das  ehristliche)   dee  Morgenlandes.     Aus  dem  Aethiopsohen 

iibersetzt  Ton  A.  Dillman.    8vo.    Gottingen.    pp.  144. 

Baumgarten  (M. WDie  Nachtgesichte  Sacharjahs.  Eine  Prophetenstimme  an 

die  Gegenwart.    Hillfte  1.    Svo.    Braunschweig,  1854. 

Baur  (T.  Ch.) — Das  Christenthum  und  die  ehristliche  Kirche  der  drei  ersten 

Jalu^mnderte.    8va    TfiblBgei^    pp.  604. 

Bet-ha-Midrasch.     Sammlung  kleiner  Midraschim  und  vermischtor  Abhand- 

lungen  aos  der  aiteren  jiidiachrai  LKeratnr,  iterauagg.  von  A.  Jelllnek.  Tlieil  %  Svo.  Leipzig, 
pp.  123. 

Blbliotheca  Patrom  Graecorum  dogmatica,  ed.  J.  Ch.  Thilo.    Vol.  IT,  (S.  Ba- 

sllli  Cappad.  Aichiepiflc  et  8.  Gregorf i  Kaaianzenl  Opera  dogmatica  selecta.  Ex  reoensione 
monachoram  ord.  S.  Bened.  e  oongreg.  S.  Maori  cum  eorundem  interpretatione  et  animadTer- 
slonibua.    Aooedit  Ai^Mndiz.    Edenda  coravit  J.  D.  H.  Ooldhom.    8to.    Lipsiae.    pp.73S. 

BOhringer  (F.) — Die  Kirche Christi  und  ihre  Zeugen,  oder  die  Kirchengeschichte 
iB  Biographieen.  Band  TJ.  Mittelalter.  Abthg.  2.  (P.  AlMUard,  Heloiae,  Innozena  III.,  Fran- 
ziacns  von  A.S8isi,  Elizabeth  von  Thfiringen.)    Svo.    pp.  663.    Zilrich,  1854. 

Band  I.   Abthg.  1.  (1849).  Die  drei  eraten  Jahrfaonderie.    pp.  434. 
„  M     2.      „       Athanasius,  Antonina,  Basilitta.  Oregor  v(»  Njaaa,  Gregor  von 

Nazianz.    pp.  436. 
M  *t     3.  (IS^*)  •^»'^l>i^*i^>'9^^°^  Augostlnus.    pp.  ffS. 

„  M      4.  (1846.)  Chrysoatomus,  OIyiig;>ias,  Leo,  Gregor  der  Grosse.    pp.  426. 

H  n.         w      1.  (1849.)  Eolumban  und  St.  Gall,  Bonifiuiua,  Ansgar,  Antelm  von  Gtater* 

buiy,  Bemhard  vom  Clairvaux,  Arnold  von  Brescia,    pp.  768. 

Braam  (H.  Q.)^Di8aertatio  theologica,  exhibens  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis  theolc^am 

cihrifltlan.    Svo.    Gronhigae.   pp.182. 

CJharpentier  (J.  P.) — ^Etudes  sur  les  P^res  de  I'ilglise,    2  vols,    8vo.     Paris. 
Vol. I.-<-EgIl8e Latine.    pp.412.  |  Vol. II.— EgUae Qrec<iae.    pp. 460. 

dementis  Romani  quae  feruntur  homiliae  xx.  nunc  primum  integrae»  Textum 

ad  cod.  Ottobon.  constituit;,  versionem  Cotelerii  passim  correxit  eamque  absolvit,  aelectaa  viniiiim 
doctorum  notas  anaaque  aqt^unxit  Dr.  A.  R.  M.  DreaaeL  8vq.  Qottingpe.  pp.  480  and  feo* 
simile. 

Codex  litur^cus  ecclesiae  universae  in  Ejjitomen  redactus,  cur.  H.  A.  Daniel. 
Tom.  rv.   Faac.  1.  (Godez  litorg.  eocleaiae  Orlentalis,  faSc.  I.)    8Vo.    Ltpafae.    pp.  394. 
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CoDstitutiones  Aposfcolicae.    Tex  turn  graectim  recogn.,  praefatus  est,  annota- 

tiones  criticas  et  ined.  sntjedt  O.  XTeltzen.    8yo.    Snerinf.    pp.  284. 

Corpus  Refonnatorum,  post  0.  G.  Bretscbneiderum  ed.  Dr.  H.  E.  Bindseil. 

Vol  XXI.    (Hehinchtoiiis  Opera,  VoL  XXI.)    Furs  1.    4to.    BmnBvlgae.    pp.  660. 

Curaci  (Joa.) — Exegesis  perspiciia  et  ferme  integra  controversiae  de  coena 

sacra,  ed.  G.  Scheffer.    4to.    Marburgl.    pp.  63. 

D'Aubign^  (M.) — Geschichte  der  evangel.  KircLe  in  Ungam  vom  Anfange  der 

Reformation  bis  1850,  mlt  Rttcksicht  anf  Siebenblirgen.    8vo.    Berlin,  1854.    pp.  658. 

Einhom  (D.) — Das  Princip  des  Mosaismiis  und  dessen   VerbSltniss  zum 

Heldenthnm  and  rabbinisc^en  Judenthmn  daiigestfellt.    Theil  l.    Sto.    Leipzig,  1854.    pp.  238. 

Ewald  (H.) — Jabrbiicber  der  bibliscben  Wissenscbaft.    5.  Jahrbuch,    (1852- 

1853.)    8vo.    GUttingen.    pp.356. 

Qeschioihte  des  Volkes  Israel  bis  Cbristus.  2nd  edition.  Band  III. 

(Geschichte  David's  und  der  KSnigsherscbaft  in  Israel.)    8vo.    Qljttingen.    v^.  787. 

Frauenst»dt  (Dr.  J.) — Briefe  iiber  die  Scbopenbauerscbe  Philosopbie.   8vo, 

Leipzig,  1854.    pp.  344. 

Friedlieb  (Dr.  J.  H.) — Scbrift,  Tradition  und  Kircblicbe  Schriftauslegnng. 

8vo.    BresUu.  1854.    pp.  332. 

Fritzscbe  (T.  K.) — Vergleicbung  und  Beurtbeilung  der  alteren  und  neueren 

Homiletik  der  evangel.  Eirche.    8vo.    Leipzig,    pp.  24. 

■    '■  (O.  T.)  und  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  Kurzgefasstcs  exegetiscbes  Handbuch 

ZQ  den  Apokryphen  des  alten  Testaments.  Lfjs.  2, 3.  8vo.  Leipiig,  ^Die  Biicher  Tobl  und 
Judith,  erklart  von  Dr.  0.  T.  Fritzsche,  pp.  212 ;  Das  erste  Bach  der  Maccablier,  erklart  von 
Dr.  G.  L.  W.  Grimm,  pp.  235.) 

Gass  (Dr.  W.) — Gescbicbte  der  protestantischen  Dogmatik  in  ibrem  Zusam- 

menhange  mit  der  Theologie  iiberhaupt.  Band  L  (Die  Gnmdlegang  und  der  Dogmatismus.)  8vo. 
Berlin,  1854.    pp.  488. 

Grimmel  (Joa.) — De  lapidum  cultu  apud  Patriarcbas  quaesito  commentatio 

de  locis  Geneseos  XXVUL,  18, 19,  et  XXXV.,  14, 15.    8vo.    Marbargi.    pp.  77. 

Ease  (K.)— Das  Leben  Jesu.    4tb  edition.    Svo.    Leipzig,  1854.     pp.  238^ 
Henke  (Dr.  E.  L.  K.) — Georg  Calixtus  und  seine  Zeit.    Svo.     Band  I.   Halle. 

pp.  646. 

Herzog-Realencj'clopadic  fiir  protestantische  Tbeologie.    Heft  10,11.  (Batb- 

aeba— Berlebnrger  Bibel.)    Svo.    Hambuiig. 

Hofmann  (J.  Cb.  K.) — Der  Scbriftbeweis.  Ein  tbeolog.  Versucb.  Halfte  2. 
Theil  1.    svo.    Nordlingen.    pp.470. 

Hottenberg  (W.  A.) — Der  Brief  an  Diognet,  berausgg.  und  bearbeitet.  Svo. 
Berlin,    pp.91. 

Hundesbagen  (K.  B.) — Der  Weg  zu  Cbristo-Vortrage  im  Dienst  der  innem 
Mission gebalten.    Svo.    Frankfort,  1854.    pp.336. 

Hupfeld  (Dr.  H.) — ^Die  Quellen  der  Genesis  und  die  Art  ihrer  Zusammenstel- 

lung,  von  neuem  ontersucht.    Svo.    Berlin,    pp.  224. 

Jacob  (Tb.) — AUgemeiner  Theil  der  Erkenntnisslebre.  Svo.   Berlin,  pp.  138. 
Jacoby  (L.  S.) — Handbucb  des  Metbodisraus,  nach  autbentiscben  Quellen 

beaibeitet.    Svo.  portrait.    Bremen,    pp.  388. 

l^ocb  (E.) — Gescbicbte  des  Kircbenlieds  und  Kircbengesangjs  der  cbristlicbenj 
insbesondere  der  deotacben  evangel.  Kirche.  Band  IV.  Haopttheil  2.  (Die  Lieder  and  Wetsen.) 
2nd  edition.    Svo.    Stuttgart    pp.  847. 

Krummacber  (F.  W.)— Die  Sabbatbglocke.  Kircblicbe  Z^ugnisse.    Band  V, 

(Von  Pfingsten  bis  zom  Advent,  1853  )    Svo.    Berlin,    pp.  224. 

— Neue  Predigten.     Band  II.    Der  leidende  Cbristus. 

£in  Passionsbuch.    Svo.    Bielefeld,  1854.    pp.  706. 

Kurtz  (J.  H.) — Gescbicbte  des  alten  Bundes.    Band  I,    2nd  edition.    Svo. 

Berlin,    pp.358. 

• ^HaJidbucb  der  allgemeinen  Kircbengescbicbte.    3rd  edition. 

Band  I.  Abttig.  2,  3.  (Von  Konstantin  dem  Qroasen  bis  cur  Eroberang  von  KcnstantJnopel.) 
Svo.    Ifitaa.    pp.751. 
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Lange  (Dr.  J.  P.) — Gcschichte  der  Kirche.     Theil  1.  (Das  apostolische  Zeit- 

alter.)    Band  IL    Abthg.  1  and  2.    Sto.    Braunschweig. 

Geistliches  Liederbueh  fiir  Kirche,  Schule,  und  Haus,  nebst 

einer  Theorie  des  Kirchenlieds  und  einer  Beleucfatong  der  namhaftesteo  KirdbeDgesaogbiidier. 
8V0.    Zttrich,  1854.    pp.  849. 

Luther's  Werke,  herausgor.  von    J.   K.  Irmischer.      Band  LVII.,  LVIII. 

(Band  LVI.  not  published  yet)    Tischreden,  Band  I.,  II.    12mo.    Eriangen. 

Maldonati  (JoaJ — Commentarii  in  IV.  Evangelistas,  curante  C.  Martin.  2  vols. 

8vo.    Vol.  I.  (Evang.  Mattbaei  et  Mard,  pp.  630.)    Moguntiae. 

Matthes  (K.) — Comparative  Symbolik  aller  christlichen  Confessionem.    Aus 

den  Quellen  bearbeitet.    8vo.    Lpz.  1854.    pp.  646. 

Meier  (F.  K.) — Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  2e  Auflage,  bearbeitet  von 

Dr.  0.  Baur.    8vo.    Glessen.    pp.  412. 

Mone  (P.  J.) — ^Hymni  Latini  medii  aevi  e  MSS.  codd.  edidit  et  annotatt. 

illustr.    Vol.  I.  (Hymni  ad  Deum  et  angelos.)    Sto.    Friboigi  Brisg.    pp.  462. 

Noack  (L.)— Die  Freidenker  in  der  Religion,  oder  die  Bepriisentanten  der 
religiSaen  Anfkliining  hi  England,  Frankreich  und  Deutschland.  Theil  L  (Die  engliscben 
Deisten.    8vo.    Bern,    pp.393. 

Olshansen  (HJ — Biblischer  Conunentar  iiber  das  Neuc  Testament.    Band  I. 

4th  edition.    JEldited  by  Dr.  A.  Ebrard.    (Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien  und  die  LeidenBgescfaichte.) 
Sto.    KSnigsberg.    pp.  932. 

PatritiuB  (Fr.  Xav.,   soc.  Jesu) — De  Evangeliis  libri  Ires.     2  vols.    4rto; 

Friborgi  Brisg.    pp.  448,  588. 

Perrens  (F.  T.) — .Terome  Savonarole,  sa  vie,  ses  predications,  ses  Merits,  d'apres 

les  documents  originaux  et  avec  des  pieces  Justificatives  en  grande  partie  in^tes.    2  vols.    8vo. 
Paris,  1853.    pp.  524,  506. 

Polyglottenbibel,  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  R.  Stier  und  Dr.  K.  G.  W.  Theile.  Altes 

Test.    Band  III.    Abtbg.  1.    (Die  Foetischen  Biicher.  des  A.  T.)    Band  m.,  Abthg.  2.  (Die 
vermischten  Schriften  des  A.  T.)  is  in  the  press,  and  wiU  complete  the  woric    Bielefeld. 

Refutation  in^dite  de  Spinoza,  par  Leibniz,  prec^d^e  d'un  memoire  par  A. 

Foucher  de  Caxeil.    8vo.    Paris,  1854.    pp.  cvi,  80. 

Reichlin-Meldegg  (K.  A.  Freiherr  von) — Heinrich  Eberhard  Gottlob  Pauliis 

und  seine  Zelt,  nach  dessen  literar.  Nachlasse,  Briefwechsel  und  mlindlichen  Mittheilungen 
dorgestellt.    2  vols.    8vo.    Stntl^gart.    pp.  432  and  444. 

Reithmaier  (W.) — Flores  Patrum  Latinorum  et  hymni  ecclesiastici.  Ad  opti- 
marum  edit,  fldem  reeogn.  et  brevibus  notis  illustr.    8vo.    Scaphusiae.    pp.381. 

Schenkel  (D.) — Das  Wesen  des  evang.  Glaubens.     Yortrage  im  Diente  der 

inneren  Mission  gehalten.    8vo.    Frankft    pp.  180. 

Evangelische  Zeusjnisse  von  Christo.     Predigten  iiber  Ab- 

schnitte  aus  d.  Evang.  Johannis.    Sammlung  L    8vo.    Heidelberg,    pp.  307. 

Sepp  (J.  N.) — Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi ;  mit  einer  speculativen  Abhandlung 

von  J.  von  GSrres  .Band  I.  2  Abthgn.  (Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jesu— Urancdogie.)  2nd  edition. 
8vo.    B^gensburg.    pp.  553. 

Stier  (Dr.  R.) — ^Die  Reden  des  Herm  Jesu.    2nd  edition.    Band  IV.    8vo. 

Barmen,    pp.  531. 

Unlutherische  Thesen.    8vo.     Braunschweig,  1854.     pp.  53. 

Evangelienpredigten.    4to.     Lfg.  4.    Braunschweig. 

Testamentum  Novum  Graece  et  Latine.     Textus  latinus  ex  vulgata  versione 

Bixti  v.  Jussu  recognita  repetitus.    8vo.    Lipsiae.    pp.  983. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken.     1864.     Heft  2. 

Schoeberlein,  iiber  den  evang.  Gottesdienst. 

RUetschi,  Plan  und  Gang  von  Jes.  40—66. 

Fries,  Deus  Land  (Jz. 

K^ster,  ob  St.  Paulus  seine  ^rache  an  der  des  Demosthenes  gebildet  habe. 

KOstlin,  die  schotti^he  Kirche,  recensirt  von  Weber. 

Umbreit,  die  Slinde. 

Thomae  Aqu.  Opera  omnia,  ad  fid  em  optimarum  editionum  accurate  recognita. 

Fasc.  1 — 10.    (Smnma  totius  theologiae»  fasc.  1 — 10.)    4to.    Parmae,  1862, 1853. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Ed.) — Das  theologische  System  Zwingli's  dargest^llt.    8vo.    Tii- 

blngen.    pp.  216. 
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OBITUARY. 

The  Kent  Mail,  in  announcing  the  death  of  Dr.  Mill,  Rector  of  Brasted,  having 
stated  the  circamstances  attending  it,  makes  the  following  observations  on  the 
loss  sustained: — 'Thus  died,  at  a  comparatively  premature  age,  one  whom  the 
Charch,  humanly  speaking,  could  ill  afford  to  spare.  Few  names  in  modem  theo- 
logical literature  stand  so  high  as  that  of  Dr.  Mill.  As  an  oriental  scholar  he 
ranked  with  the  foremost  in  Europe ;  whilst,  in  profound  acquaintance  with  every 
part  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  with  the  great  divines  of  all  ages,  he  has  left  few 
equals  behind  him.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  write  his  epitaph.  Nor 
can  it  be  needed.  The  capacious  grasp  of  his  intellect,  and  the  wide  range  of  his 
learning  are  known  to  every  student  in  divinity. 

*  Dr.  Mill  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
bad  previously  filled  the  office  of  Christian  Advocate.  His  true  position  was  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  University  Church.  There  he  found  an  audience  capable  of 
appreciating  his  great  powers.  As  a  preacher,  he  possessed  none  of  the  graces  of 
oratory,  except,  indeed,  that  simple  earnestness  of  conviction  which  outweighs  all 
the  rest ;  but  even  a  stranger  visiting  St.  Mary's  on  some  Sunday  when  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  preach,  would  conclude  at  once,  from  the  thronged  seats  of  the  under- 
graduates and  the  crowded  attendance  of  Masters,  that  the  pulpit  must  be  occupied 
by  one  of  the  intellectual  chiefs  of  the  University.  From  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's 
were  delivered  those  solid  and  masterly  discourses  by  which  posterity  will  know 
him,  and  which  must  always  vindicate  for  him  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  that  ^reat 
Anglican  succession,  of  which  Hooker  and  Andrews,  Pearson  and  Taylor,  Wilson 
and  Butler,  are  the  recognised  representatives.  At  Cambridge,  too,  in  his  capa- 
city of  Christian  Advocate,  Dr.  Mill  published  a  series  of  able  and  learned  works 
against  Pantheism  and  German  Neology.  Against  Romanism,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, his  testimony  was  clear,  distinct,  and  uncompromising.  The  people  of 
Brasted  will  long  remember  that,  thanks  to  the  promptness  and  energy  of  their 
rector,  they  were  in  advance  of  all  their  neighbours  in  protesting  against  the 
Papal  Aggression. 

'  It  is  not  only  in  England  that  the  loss  of  Dr.  Mill  will  be  felt  severely.  Some 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  East,  where,  as  Principal  of  Bishops^ 
College,  Calcutta,  he  co-operated  with  Middleton  and  Heber  in  building  up  the 
An^o-Indian  Church.  Many  a  humble  missionary,  toiling  in  his  vocation  under 
the  blazing  sun  of  India,  will  mourn  over  the  decease  of  one  from  whose  lips  he 
first  learned  to  know  and  to  love  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

*  Dr.  Mill  acted  for  many  years  as  confidential  and  examining  chaplain  to  the 
late  Archbishop  Howley ;  for  whose  memory  be  cherished  up  to  the  last  the  most 
affectionate  veneration. 

'In  private  life,  no  man  was  more  respected  or  better  loved  than  Dr.  Mill. 
There  was  a  simplicity  and  heartiness  about  him  which  won  the  affections  of  all 
▼ho  could  appreciate  genuine  goodness.' 

On  the  1st  of  March,  aged  fifty-two,  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  Denison,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  private  life  the  deceased  Bishop  was  highly  esteemed 
among  a  small  but  select  body  of  friends.  In  manner  he  was  gentle,  modest,  and 
urbane.  Simple  in  his  tastes,  just  in  his  dealings,  religious  without  ostentation, 
he  is  sincerely  lamented  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  The  few  publications  of 
the  bishop  are  entirely  on  divinity,  and  are  attractive  in  style,  learned  without 
ostentation,  and  containing  thoughts  rslther  pure  than  deep.  The  largest  work 
contains  twelve  sermons,  on  the  following  subjects ; — Faith  in  the  Gift  of  God — 
The  Worldly  Life— Vanity  and  Vexation  of  Spirit— The  Yoke  of  Christ  Easy, 
when  taken  up  Early— The  Letter  and  the  Spirit — The  Writings  of  the  Apostles, 
in  accordance  with  their  Characters— Moral  and  Experimental  Evidence — Corre- 
lative Character  of  Privileges  and  Duties — The  Fruit  of  Tribulation — Gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost— The  Vision  of  Drjr  Bones— The  Sin  of  Causing  Offences — Christ  not 
to  be  left  on  account  of  Difficulties. — Clerical  Journal,  March  22. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  at  Sherbum  House,  Durham,  aged  80,  the  Rev. 
Gforge  Stanley  Faber.    The  eminent  deceased  took  his  degree  at  nineteen.    He 
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became  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  his  21  st  year.    He 
preached  the  Bampton  Lecture  in  1801,  which  he  shortly  after  expanded  into  the 
Hors  MosaiciB,  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  learned  treatise  on  the  Mysteries 
of  the  Cabiri.    It  was  daring  the  eight  years  of  his  University  career  that  he 
gave  earnest  of  that  unswerving  devotion  to  the  cause  of  vital  religion  which,  to 
the  last,  distinguished  him.    In  1811  he  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Long- 
Newton,  where  he  remained  during  twenty-one  years.     In  1816  he  published  the 
Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry.    This  was  followed  by  the  Three  Dispensations,  two 
volumes  of  Sermons,  a  treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Sacrifice,  and  by  his  invaluable 
publication.   The  Difficulties  of  Romanism,  in  1827.    In  1831  Bishop  Burgess 
presented  Mr.  Faber  to  a  prebend  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  in  1832  Bishop 
van  Mildert  acknowledged  his  estimate  of  his  theological  services,  by  appointing 
him  Master  of  Sherbum  Hospital,  which  he  held  until  his  death.   Such  a  position 
afforded  leisure  for  more  extended  literary  and  theological  investigations.    The 
Treatise  on  Regeneration,  and  the  Dissertations  on  Scripture,  the  Apostolicity  of 
Trinitarianism,  the  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Election,  a  Treatise  on  Justification, 
Provincial  Letters,  the  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy,  the  Albigenses  and  Wal- 
denses,  the  Many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Father,  with  many  minor  pub- 
lications, attest  the  industry  of  his  learned  leisure. 

He  lived  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  expectations,  which  from  definite 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  he  had  formed.  The  Revival  of  the 
Emperorship  in  France,  and  The  Downfall  of  Turkey,  were  for  the  most  part 
only  reprints  of  his  deductions  published  forty  years  before. 

It  was  Mr.  Faber's  invariable  custom,  although  he  retired  at  no  very  early 
hour,  to  be  seated  at  his  desk  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  winter  as 
well  as  summer,  and  this,  too,  within  three  months  of  his  decease.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  his  gain  of  time  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  over  a  man  of  eighty 
years  who  should  have  commenced  business  at  the  ordinary  hour  of  nine  o'clock, 
amounts  to  the  vast  sum  of  71,175  hours;  and,  allowing  eight  hours  a  day  of 
reading  to  be  a  fair  average  for  a  student's  life,  lie  may  be  said  to  have  added 
twenty-four  years  and  a  half  of  literary  labour  to  his  life.  Nor  did  this  active 
use  of  his  faculties  impair  their  energy.  He  was  able,  to  the  last,  to  read  the 
smallest  print  without  a  lens,  and  his  contributions  during  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life  to  the  papers  and  periodicals  prove  the  unenfeebl^  vigour  of  bis  intellect. 

In  the  circle  of  his  friends  his  amiable  and  engaging  qualities  were  universally 
acknowledged,  whilst  the  appeal  of  need  from  every  quarter  always  found  his  ear 
open  and  his  hand  ready. 

No  fears  clouded  the  brightness  with  which  his  Sun  went  down.  The  longings 
of  his  youth,  the  vigorous  intellect  of  his  manhood,  and  the  mature  wisdom  of  his 
old  age,  had  all  been  occupied  in  one  study — the  last  of  importance  which  he  pub- 
lished to  the  worid,  the  '  Many  Mansions  m  the  House  of  the  Father.'  He  seemed, 
therefore,  only  to  be  setting  out  to  a  land  of  which  God  had  told  him.  And  after 
severe  self-examination,  placing  his  sole  reliance  on  the  merits  of  his  crucified 
Lord,  he  arrived  at  an  assurance  that  a  place  was  reserved  in  those  blessed  man- 
sions for  him. 

He  summoned  his  family  and  household  around  him  to  join  in  his  last  prayers, 
and  in  exact  counterpart  and  words  of  the  aged  Israel,  blessed  them. 

Thus  has  gone  to  his  rest  a  sound  scholar,  a  courteous  gentleman,  a  sincere 
friend,  and  a  good  man.  May  this  faint  exhibition  of  his  admirable  character 
stimulate  many  to  follow  the  example  of  his  many  virtues. — ^Abridged  from  the 
Durham  Advertiser,  Feb.  10,  1854. 

Recently,  Dr.  Jenkyns,  Master  of  Balliol  College.  It  U  amo^t  uniisoal 
circumstance,  that  within  the  last  three  months  the  University  has  lost  three 
Heads  of  Houses,  those  of  Brasenose,  Exeter,  and  Balliol. 

German  newspapers  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Petersen,  Director  of  the 
Observatory  of  Altona ;  and  Italian  journals  of  Signer  Leizatti,  of  Padua,  who, 
though  very  young,  was  distinguished  as  a  linguist,  and  as  the  author  of  publica- 
tions of  merit  on  the  Assyrian  inderiptions  of  Persepolls,  and  on  the  Israelite 
peoples  in  central  Africa. 
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HISTORiCO-QEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH   OF   BASHAN. 

By  J.  L.  PoETEB,  A.M.,  of  Damascus. 

The  name  of  Bashan  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Sacred 
volume.  The  hills  of  Bashan,  the  noble  forests  that  clothe  them, 
and  the  green  and  fat  pastures  that  cover  its  plains  and  valleys 
and  mountain  sides,  are  all  justly  celebrated.  Its  name  was  de- 
scriptive of  its  character,  1^1,   in  Arabic  Ju2^,   '  solum    sequale, 

planum,  et  moUe.'  It  is  eminently  '  a  plain  country.'  There  is  a 
wide-spreading  plateau,  with  a  deep  soil  of  unrivalled  fertility, 
bordered  on  the  east  and  west  by  gristcefiil  wooded  hills.  It  is  stdl 
the  granary  of  Damascus  and  eastern  Syria,  though  not  more  than 
a  tenth  of  its  land  is  cultivated.  The  abundance  of  its  resources 
caused  it  to  be  densely  populated  at  a  very  early  age.  Towns  and 
villages  almost  innumerable  were  scattered  thickly  over  it.  '  Three- 
score cities  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besides  un- 
walled  towns  a  great  many,'  are  enumerated  as  existing  in  one  of 
its  provinces.*  The  sceptic,  glancing  at  his  map,  and,  covering 
with  his  finger  the  narrow  borders  of  this  little  principality,  smiles 
disdainfiilly  at  the  words  of  the  inspired  penman.  ,  The  more 
faithful  reader  almost  wonders  at  the  extravagance  of  the  assertion, 
and  is  inclined  to  think  the  cities  of  those  days  would  be  called 
handets  now.  But  though  the  country  is  waste  and  almost  de- 
serted, its  cities  with  their  walls  apd  gates,  crumbling  but  not 
fallen,  stiU  remaiii,  the  living  monuments  of  its  former  greatness, 

*■  Deut.  iii.  4;  and  1  Kings  iv.  13.    .     . 
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and  the  irresistible  proofs  of  the  minute  accuracy  and  truthfulness 
'  of  God's  word.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  ruins  that 
are  everywhere  met  with  in  this  district,  is  the  wonderful  state  of 
preservation  in  which  they  are  found — the  massive  walls  yet  stand- 
mg,  and  in  many  places  perfect ;  the  streets  with  their  ancient 
pavement  unbroken,  the  houses  complete  and  habitable  as  if  only 
finished  yesterday ;  and  even  the  very  doors  and  window-shutters 
in  their  places.  Numbers  of  such  towns  I  have  visited.  I  have 
wandered  along  their  streets,  and  read  the  history  of  the  erection 
of  their  noble  monuments,  inscribed  on  tablets  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago.  I  have  opened  the  folding-doors,  entered  the  houses 
and  palaces,  and  examined  in  succession  chamber  after  chamber. 
Silence  and  solitude  reigned  there,  for  they  were  without  inhabitant 
The  character  of  these  structures  explains  the  enigma  of  their  pre- 
servation. The  walls  are  of  great  tnickness,  and  built  of  squared 
blocks  of  black  basalt,  almost  as  hard  as  iron.  The  roofe  are 
formed  of  long  narrow  flags  of  the  same  material,  hewn  and  jointed 
with  much  exactness.  The  doors  are  massive  slabs  of  stone, 
generally  cut  in  imitation  of  panels,  and  sometimes  beautifully 
ornamented  with  sculptured  wreaths  and  flowers.  The  window- 
shutters  resemble  the  doors.^  No  hinges  were  ever  used ;  and, 
indeed,  none  are  used  in  Svria  to  the  present  day.  The  doors 
turn  upon  vertical  pivots  projecting  above  and  below,  which  fit  into 
corresponding  sockets. 

When  the  Israelites  were  about  to  enter  Palestine,  a  view  of 
Gilead  and  Bashan  so  pleased  some  of  the  people,  that  they  re- 
quested Moses  to  permit  them  to  settle  there.  The  words  in  which 
tnat  reouest  was  conveyed,  are  descriptive  of  the  country  to  this 
day.  ^  They  saw  the  land  of  Jazer  and  the  land  of  Gilead,  tiiat 
benold  the  place  was  a  place  for  cattle,  wherefore  they  said,  if  we 
have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  let  this  land  be  given  unto  thyser- 
vants  for  a  possession,  and  bring  us  not  over  Jordan.'  *  Their 
pray^  was  granted ;  and  Bashan,  with  Gilead,  became  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh. 

The  whole  of  this  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  came  into 
possession  of  these  tribes,  was  then  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  and 
'Subject  to  the  sway  of  two  powerful  monarchs — Sihon,  King  of 
Heshbon,  and  Og,  King  of  Bashan.*^  Heshbon  was  the  royal  city 
from  which  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  took  its  name.  It  comprehended 
a  great  part  of  the  country  between  the  rivers  Amon  ktA  Jabbok, 

thus  embracing  a  portion  of  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Moabites 

»    ...■  ■»  .  I    II      ~ 

^  Perhaps  this  may  illustrate  the  beautiful  language  in  Isa.  liv.  12;  and  Rev. 
xxi.  21. 
^  Num.  xxxii.  1-6.  *  Num.  xxi.  26. 
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with  the  southern  division  of  the  land  of  Gilead.  Sjhon's  territory 
had  at  first  been  comparatively  small.  He  was  king  of  a  tribe  of 
the  Amorites.  But  being  a  warlike  monarch  he  invaded  Moab, 
and  subdued  that  part  of  it  which  lay  north  of  the  river  Amon.^ 
His  kingdom  now  extended  from  the  Arnon  to  the  Jabbok.  The 
tribes  of  JEleuben  and  Gad  occupied  the  whole  of  it.  The  kingdom 
of  Og  embraced  all  Bashan,  and  that  part  of  Gilead  that  lay 
north  of  the  Jabbok.  The  whole  of  this  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  tract  along  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  was  given  to  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  i&  this  region,  and  more  especially 
Bashan,  that  is  at  present  under  consideration.  And  these  prefa^ 
tory  remarks  prepare  the  way  for  a  eareftd  examins^tion  of  its 
boundaries  and  subsequent  divisions. 

There  is  no  direct  delineation,  in  any  ancient  writer,  of  the 
northern  border  of  Gilead,  and  the  southern  border  of  Bashan ; 
neither  is  there  any  clear  or  definite  statement  of  the  positions  and 
extent  of  the  several  provinces  into  which  Bashan  was  divided  in 
more  mod^n  times.     There  are,  however,  cities  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  this  kingdom  and  to  Gilead,  the  sites  of  which  have 
been  id^tified.     Others  are  noted  as  being  near  to,  or  in  certain 
directions  from,  well  known  localities.     It  is  from  an  examination 
and  oompirison  of  these  notices,  that  we  can  approximate  to  the 
truth.     The  modem  divisions  of  the  district  will  also  afford  im- 
portant assistance^    Most  of  the  ancient  names,  indeed  all  of  them, 
still  remain,  and  are  applied  to  well-defined  provinces.    These  I 
have  become  acquainted  with,  in  a  great  measure,  from  personal 
survey.     There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  creates  considerable 
confusion  in  the  writings  of  ancient  geographers  and  others,  and  is 
consequently  productive  of  much  difficulty  to  those  who  desire  to 
obtain  from  them  correct  topographical  information.     It  is  this : 
when  a  city  rose  to  importance  in  former  times  it  ruled  over  a  dis- 
trict, and  this  district  took  its  name ;  when  it  declined,  and  a 
neighbouring  rival  became  more  powerfiil,  the  former  was  absorbed 
in  the  latter,  and  thus  the  boundaries  of  the  district  were  changed 
with  the  name.     Thus,  for  instance,  Golan  was  a  city  of  Bashan  : 
and  when  it  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  a  large  province  was 
subjected  to  it,  and  called  Gaulonitis.     Gamala,  again,  was  a  city 
of  Gaulonitis ;  it  too  became  powerfij,  and  in  process  of  time  its 
subject  province  was  named  Gamalitis.     Gadara  was  a  city  of 
Gilead ;  and  ite  district  was  called  Gadaritis — the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  mentioned  in  Luke  viii.  26.     Gerasa,  too,  was  a  town 
of  Gilead,  and  during  a  brief  tenement  of  power  had  an  extensive 
province  attached  to  it,  and  called  by  its  name.    Pella  was  another 

*■  ■  ■  I        .   --      I    I    .  >  .  ■■  r  •  • 
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city  of  Gilead  which  had  itsperiod  of  supremacy,  and  then  absorbed 
the  district  of  Gadara/  Thus  took  place  a  series  of  changes  in 
divisions  and  boundaries,  and  names,  as  years  rolled  on.  B^t 
while  the  difiFerent  parts  of  Bashan  and  Gilead  changed  their 
names,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  tnemselves  remained 
intact,  and  cleariy  defined. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bashan,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Israel, 
were,  like  those  of  Gilead,  Amorites — descendants  of  a  son  of 
Canaan.^  The  Amorites  were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  occu- 
pied a  great  part  of  the  country  promised  by  the  Lord  to  the 
Children  of  Israel.  Even  after  those  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  had 
been  subdued,  the  other  tribes  on  the  west  opposed  the  Israelites 
with  great  force.  The  last  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks 
of  the  waters  of  M erom,  now  Bahret  el-Huleh.  Here  Joshua  com- 
pletely overthrew  them,  and  captured  and  burned  Hazor,  their 
camtal  city.^ 

The  names  Bashan  and  Gilead  are  firequently  connected  in 
Scripture,  and  sometimes  in  such  a  way  as  would  almost  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  merely  difierent  appellations  for  the  same 
place,  as,  for  example,  in  Josh.  xvii.  1-6.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
verses  are  especially  calculated  to  leave  this  impression,  as  it  is 
thus  written — '  And  there  fell  ten  portions  to  Manasseh,  beside  the 
land  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  which  were  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ; 
because  the  daughters  of  Manasseh  had  an  inheritance  amon^  his 
sons ;  and  the  rest  of  Manasseh's  sons  had  the  land  of  Gilead.  A 
careful  examination,  however,  does  not  fail  to  convince  every  reader 
that  these  two  countries  were  separate  and  distinct,  and  that  Gilead 
was  south  of  Bashan.  This  is  manifest,  from  the  fact  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  former  was  given  to  Reuben  and  Gad,  while  the  other 
part  of  it  fell  to  Manasseh.  The  words  in  Deut  iii.  12,  establish 
this  point  '  And  this  land  which  we  possessed  at  the  time  from 
Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river  Amon,  and  half  Mount  Grilead,  gave 
I  unto  the  Reubenites  and  to  the  Gadites.  And  the  rest  of  OHead 
and  all  Bashan,  being  the  kingdom  of  Og,  gave  I  unto  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.'  And  when  this  is  compared  with  Josh.  xii. 
1-5,  the  precise  point  where  the  land  of  Gilead  was  divided  between 
Sihon  and  Og,  and  afterwards  between  Manasseh  and  Gad,  is  at 
once  manifest  *  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  in  Hesh- 
bon,  and  ruled  from  Aroer,  which  is  upon  the  bank  of  the  river 
Amon,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  from  half  Gilead,  even 
unto  the  river  Jabbok,  which  is  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon.' 

'  Compare  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  21,  and  Luke  viii.  26,  with  Joseph.  Bel.  Jud. 
111.  2. 
8  Gen.  X.  16,  compared  with  Deut  iv.  47.  **  Josh.  si.  1-14. 
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Gad's  inheritance,  however,  extended  to  the  side  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  and  consequently  considerahly  north  of  the  Jabbok* 
This  part  seems  to  have  been  but  a  narrow  tract,  including  merely 
the  valley  of  the  Ghar,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river ;  for  it  is  said, 
'  Jordan  and  his  bdrder^  even  unto  the  edge  of  the  sea  of  Chin- 
nereth,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  eastward.  This  is  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  children  of  Gad  and  their  families.'  It  was,  no  doubt, 
added  to  the  other  comparatively  mountainous  region  to  secure 
pasture  during  the  whole  year  for  their  numerous  flocks.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Manasseh  must  have  extended  far  south  of  the  sea  of 
Chinnereth,  and  of  the  river  Yarmuk,  which  falls  into  the  Jordan 
a  short  distance  below  where  it  leaves  the  lake,  so  as  to  include  the 
half  of  Gilead  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  tribe.^  Gilead  certainly 
did  not  extend  farther  north  than  the  Yarmuk ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  this  river  formed  the  boundary  vf  Gilead  and  Bashaa 
The  lower  part  of  the  western  division  of  Bashan  was  called  Ga- 
malitis,"  from  the  city  of  Gamala,  which,  according  to  Josephus," 
was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  over  against  Tanchsea. 
It  was,  consequently,  near  the  southern  end  of  that  sea,  for  Tari- 
chaea  is  identified  with  the  ruins  of  Kerak,  situated  at  the  place 
where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  laka  llie  same  historian  like- 
wise speaks  of  Bashan  as  extending  south  to  the  sea  of  Chinnereth, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  more 
modem  divisions.  We  consequently  conclude  that  the  southern 
boundary  of  Bashan  must  have  been  at  or  near  the  Yarmuk. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Scripture  which,  at  first  sight,  would 
appear  to  be  in  opposition  to  this  view.**  It  is  as  follows : — 'And 
Moses  gave  inheritance  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh ;  and  their 
coast  was  from  Mahanaim,  all  Bashan,  all  the  kingdom  of  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  and  all  the  towns  of  Jair  which  are  in  Bashan,  three- 
score cities ;  and  half  Gilead,  and  Ashtaroth,  and  Edrei,  &c.' 
This  Mahanaim  was  far  south  of  the  Yarmuk,  on  the  borders  of 
Gad.P  It  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  ruins  now  called 
Mahnehy  in  the  Jebl  Ajlfln,  near  the  banks  of  the  Jabbok.^  Now, 
as  Bashan  is  mentioned  immediately  after  Mahanaim,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  this  city  was  upon  the  borders  of  that  country ;  but 
since,  after  Bashan,  is  also  mentioned  half  Gilead,  and  after  this, 
again,  Edrei  and  Ashteroth,  it  is  evident  no  order  is  observed  in 
the  recital  of  these  several  names.  This  passage,  then,  merely 
proves  what  was  before  stated,  and  what  is  expressly  declared  in 
Josh.  xii.  2-5,  namely,  that  Gilead  was  divided  between  Og  and 

*  Josh.  xiii.  27.  ^  Id.  xiii.  31. 

"  This  sabject  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  Gaulonitis. 
»  Bel.  Jud.  iv.  1.  °  Josh.  xiii.  26  and  30.  p  Id. 

**  Bobinson's  Bib.  Res.  toI.  iii.  App.  p.  166. 
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Sihon,  and  afterwards,  by  the  same  boundary,  between  Gad  and 
Manasseh.  If  Bashan  began  irom  Mahanaim  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jabbok,  where,  then,  was  the  half  of  Gilead  north  of  that  river? 

There  is  distinct  proof  in  Josephus  that  Gilead  reached  to  the 
banks  of  the  Yarmut.      Qadafa  he  c^lls  a  town  of  Gilead ;'  and 
in  another  place  PaSagfir  /mer^o^oXiv  mt  Fle^aiaes,  ^  Gadara  the  me- 
tropohs  of  Peraea.'  •    Of  the  site  of  Gadara  there  can  be  no  doubt 
entertained,  as  certain  natural  or  phyi^cal  marks,  concerning  which 
every  one  is  able  to  judge,  serve  clearly  to  determine  its  position. 
Eusebius  says,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Gadara  there  is  a  village 
called  Amatna,  at  which  are  hot  springs.     And  in  another  place 
he  thus  describes  it, — *  Gadara,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan,  over 
against  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias,  on  the  eastern  side,  situated  on  a 
mountain,  at  whose  base  are  baths  of  warm  water/     Hieronymus 
thus  translates  the  latter  clause,  '  Ad  cujus  radices  aquse  calidse 
erumpunt  balneis  desuper  sedificatis.' '     Pliny  says  Gadara  was 
situated  on  the  Hieromax.     Strabo  refers  to  it,  and  mentions  the 
Warm  springs,  which,  he  observes,  produce  a  remarkable  effect  on 
cattle  that  drink  of  the  water.**    In  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  it  ib 
spoken  of  in  these  terms  s — 'We  passed  over  flie  Jordan  at  that 
place,  and  came  to  a  city  called  uadara  (or  Gaddi),  in  a~partof 
which,  in  the  third  mihy  are  warm  waters,  called  Thermae  Heliee, 
where  lepers  are  cleansed.  ...  *  There  is  also  a  hot  river^  which 
is  called  Gadarra,  and  flows  down  to  the  Jordan ;  and  from  this 
river  the  Jordan  is  increased  and  becomes  larger.'  *     Epiphamus 
also  states  that  there  are,  near  Gadara,  caves  hewn  in  the  rock, 
called  cemeteries  and  tombs.^     Now,  if  these  several  extracts  are 
compared  with  the  description  given  by  Burckhardt  of  the  ruins 
and  environs  of  Um  Keis^  we  believe  every  reader  will  be  convinced 
that  the  plaees  are  identical.     '  The  ancient  town,'  he  says, '  was 
built  round  a  hiil,  which  is  the  highest  point  in  the  neighbourhood. 
To  the  east  of  the  hill  are  a  great  number  of  caverns  in  the  calca- 
i^ous  rock,  some  of  which  have  been  enlarged  and  rendered  habit- 
able;  others  have  been  used  as  sepulchral  caves.  ....  It  is 
situated  near  the  crest  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  bound  the 
valley  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Jordan  on  the  esBt     To  the 
north  of  it  one  hour  is  the  deep  wady  called  Speriat  el-Mandhour, 
which  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  Hieromax  of  the  Greeks,  and  Jar- 
muk  of  the  Israelites.' '    Afterwards,  when  he  returned  up  the 
valley  to  the  warm  springs  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  rity 
was  built,*  he  adds,  '  For  several  hundred  yards  befolte  We  arrived 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  21.  •  Bel.  Jnd.  v.  S. 

*  Eusebius  Onomasticon,  Sub  rer.  Atfietfi,    See  also  Relandi  Palest,  p.  803. 
"  Strabo,  Geographia,  lib.  xvi.  p.  .587.  "  Reland.  Pales,  p.  776.  '  W. 

'  Travel8inSyria,pp.270,271.      *  S6e  also  Buckingham's  Trnvelsin  Pill.  p.  417. 
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at  the  hot  well,  I  perceived  a  strong  sulphureous  smdl  in  the  air. 
The  spring  is  situated  in  a  very  narrow  plain  in  the  valley,  between 

the  river  and  the  northern  cliffs The  spring  bubbles  up 

from  a  basin  about  forty  feet  in  circumference,  and  five  feet  in 
depth,  which  is  enclosed  by  ruins  of  walls  and  buildings,  and  forms 
below  a  small  rivulet,  which  falls  at  a  short  distance  into  the  river. 
The  water  is  so  hot  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  keep  my  hand  in 
it  ...  .  Just  above  the  basin  is  an  open  arched  building,  and 
behind  it  are  several  others  also  arched,  which  may  have  been 
apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.'  ^' 

I  have  been  particular  in  giving  fully  the  arguments  for  the 
identity  of  Gadara  and  Um  Keis,  because  this  is  a  point  of  great 
importance  in  determining  the  southern  boundaiy  of  Bashan. 
There  can  be  no.  doubt  that  since  Gadara  was  in  Gilead,  and 
Gamala  in  Bashan,  the  Yarmuk  is  the  natural  boundary  of  these 
two  kingdoms ;  and  since,  also,  Gadara  was  the  capital  of  Persea, 
and  Persea  is  plainly  distinguished  by  Josephus  from  Gamala, 
Gaulonitis,  Batansea,  and  TrachonitiS)^  and,  therefore,  from  Bashan, 
of  which  kingdom  these  provinces  were  the  subsequei^  divisions,  it 
is  i^n  that  this  river  is  the  natural  boundary  of  these  provinces 
also.  It  is  true  Josephus  says  that  Pella  bounds  Peraea  on  the 
north,  or  rather  is  its  northern  district.  Kai  XlEXXt}  rx  wpct  apKrov 
o^i^froi — 'Et  Pella  quidem  septemtrionalis  ejus  est  tractas.'* 
And  though  the  site  of  Pella  be  fixed  at  Kefr-Bil,  in  the  Jebl 
Ajlun,®  considerably  south  of  Gadara,  yet  this  does  not  give  rise  to 
any  difficulty,  as  Pella  had  a  large  territory  ;  and  it  is  the  province 
and  not  the  dty  that  is  referred  to.  Indeed,  that  such  is  the  case 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  in  another  place  Gadara  is  not  only 
called  a  city  of  Pereea,  but  its  capital;'  and  the  province  of  Pella, 
if  the  northern  distnct  of  Gilead,  must  necessarily  have  included 
Gadara. 

The  mountains  of  Gilead  are  fi:^uently  m^itioned  in  Scripture. 
Eusebius  says  they  join  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  and  extend  from 
thence  ev^  to'the  region  formerly  possessed  by  Sihon,  and  given 
to  the  Beubenites.9  According  to  Josephus^  upon  one  of  these  hills 
Laban  overtook  Jacob,  and  there  they  made  the  covenant.  He 
then  adds,  'This  covenant  was  made  upon  a  certain  mountain, 
wh^e  tiiey  erected  a  pillar  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  whence  the 
hill  was  called  Galaad,  and  from  this  the  land  of  Galaad  (or 
Gilead)  takes  its  name.'  ^  With  this  also  agree  the  words  of  Gen. 
xxxi*  47.     Hieronymus  says  these  mountains  fell  to  the  lot  of 

^  Burckhardt^  pp.  376,  277- 

«=  Joseph.  Bel.  Jud.  iii.  2.  ^  Id.  iii.  2 ;  Beland.  Palest-  p.  130. 

•  Rob.  Bibl.  Res.  App.  165 ;  and  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1853. 

'  Joseph.  BeL  Jud.  y.  3.  «  Rel.  Pal  p.  342.  ^  Aut  i.  19. 
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Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half -tribe  ofManasseh}  From  these  several 
statements,  it  is  clear  that  the  mountains  referred  to  are  those  on 
the  east  bamk  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias  southward. 
The  statement  of  Eusebius  that  the  mountains  of  Gilead  join 
Lebanon  is  not  strictly  accurate.  North  of  the  Yarmuk,  or 
Hieromax,  there  are  no  hills.  The  whole  country  is  a  level 
plateau,  the  plain  of  the  Hauran  and  Janlan  continuing  unbroken 
to  the  brink  of  the  great  depression,  in  which  is  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
Here  there  is  a  sudden  descent  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet, 
which  from  the  western  shores  of  the  lake  presents  the  appear- 
aeuce  of  a  range  of  mountains,  and  may  thus  have  deceived  ancient 
geographers  who  only  viewed  it  from  the  west,  just  as  it  has 
deceived  a  large  majority  of  those  in  more  modem  times.  As 
viewed  from  the  east  it  is  one  unbroken  plain.  The  mountains 
begin  immediately  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yarmuk,  and  run  in  a 
broken  ridge  soutnward.  The  modem  name  is  Jebl  Ajltkn,  but  a 
part  of  the  range  is  still  called  Jebl  JiFad 

So  far,  then,  the  proof  is  conclusive.  Gamala  was  a  city  of  Gau- 
lonitis,  bad  a  province  attached  to  it,  and  was  situated  at  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  Yarmuk.  The  southern  border  of  Bashan, 
therefore,  must  have  approached  quite  close  to  that  river,  if  it  did 
not  touch  it.  Gadara,  again,  was  a  city  of  Gilead,  only  some  three 
miles  south  of  the  Yarmuk,  and  whose  territory  extended  to  it. 
The  northern  border  of  Gilead,  then,  must  have  been  at  or  very 
dose  to  this  river.  The  natural  conclusion  is,  that  the  Yarmuk 
divided  these  two  kingdoms.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  as 
Gadara  is  only  about  ten  miles  from  the  Jordan,  and  as  there  is  a 
district  eastward  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  breadth,  the  kingdom 
of  Bashan  may  have  had  in  this  locality  a  wedge-like  projection, 
extending  far  into  the  heart  of  Gilead  towards  M ahanaim.  The 
probability  of  this,  however,  if  there  be  no  evidence  in  support  of 
it,  cannot  be  very  great  Gerasa  was  in  Gilead,  and  considerably 
north  of  Mahanaim,  toward  the  east,  and  Gadara  also  in  Gilead, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yarmuk,  toward  the  west — the  intervening 
foreign  territory,  if  such  there  was,  must  consequently  have  been 
but  a  mere  strip  only  a  few  miles  wide.  But  here,  again,  ancient 
sites  have  been  identified,  which,  if  not  amounting  to  direct  proof, 
yet  make  it  highly  probable  that  on  the  east,  as  well  as  the  west, 
Bashan  did  not  extend  south  of  the  Yarmuk. 

Eusebius,  in  his  '  Onomasticon,'  says  that  twelve  miles  east  of 
Gadara  is  a  city  called  Abila  Oinophoros^  '  Abila  the  wine- 
bearing.'  ^  Reland,  in  noticing  this  city,  calls  it  '  Abila  Bata- 
naeae ; '  but,  do  far  as  I  can  observe,  without  any  reason.     Under 

*  Bel.  Pal.  p.  342.  ^  Id.  pp.  480  and  525. 
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the  words  Ashtaroih  Kamaim^  Eusebius*  remarks  that  there  are 
two  towns  of  this  name  in  Batanaea,  between  Adara  and  Abila. 
This  Abila,  says  Reland,  is  identical  with  the  former ;  and  at 
once  concludes  that  it  is  in  Batanaea.  I  cannot  see  that  this  con- 
clusion is  at  all  necessary.  Even  should  the  two  Abilas  be  iden- 
tical, which  cannot  by  any  means  be  assumed  without  proof,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  might  have  been  in  Gilead  still,  but  being 
near  the  borders  and  a  place  of  importance,  it  is  selected  with 
Adara  to  mark  the  position  of  two  intervening  places,  both  of  them 
in  Bashan.  And  this  view  is  rendered  all  but  certain  by  the 
words  of  Polybius  which  Reland  quotes."  In  speaking  of  the 
conquests  of  Antiochus  in  the  province  of  Pella,  he  uses  these 

words,  Kai  xaraixp^fi/v  sis  Tr)v  T^aKariv  (or  T^aXai iriv)  xvqios  yiverai 

ASiKcjy  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  he  mentions  llie  conquest  of 
Gadara  also.  When  this  is  compared  with  the  words  of  Josephus, 
taken  from  Polybius,  I  think  the  conclusion  is  irresistible :  first, 
that  the  Abila  referred  to  is  in  Gilead ;  and  second,  that  it  is  the 
town  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  twelve  miles  east  of  Ga- 
dara. The  words  are  these :  *Scopa  being  conquered  by  Antio- 
chus, he  also  took  Batanaea  and  Samaria,  and  Abua  and  Gadara.'^ 
Reland  remarks,  that  the  Abila  of  Josephus  must  have  been  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  since  no  mention  is  made  of  it. 
This  may  be  in  part  true,  for  Josephus  speaks  of  two  Abilas^  one 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,**  and  the  other  near 
Gadara,  with  which  he  frequently  joins  it.  The  latter  is  that 
referred  to  by  Eusebius.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  Abila, 
twelve  miles  east  of  Gadara,  was  in  Gilead. 

The  site  of  this  city  was,  I  believe,  first  identified  by  Burck- 
hardt,P  though  it  had  oeen  previously  visited  by  Seetzen  ;  and  his 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Robinson  and  Smith.^i  Abil  (or  Yebla),  a 
village  around  which  are  extensive  ruins,  was  seen  by  Burckhardt, 
about  four  hours  east  of  Um  Keis.  The  position,  as  well  as  the 
name,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius.  It  is 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Yarmuk,  about  three  miles 
distant  from  its  banks. 

Another  ancient  site  has  been  identified  a  few  miles  south-east 
of  Abila.  The  village  of  Irbid  (or  Arbid)  now  stands  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Arbela,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Pella.'  The 
kingdom  of  Gilead,  thel*efore,  included  the  district  around  this 
place. 

~  ■  ■■   .  ■  I   I  .....  I  .11 I  ,  I        .1  I    I      n    .t 

"»  Reland.  Pal.  p.  52 6»  •*  Joseph.  Aiit.  xii.  3. 

^  Ant  iy.  7  }  ▼.  1;  and  perhaps  Bel.  Jud.  V.  3. 

^  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Palest,  p.  269. 

'  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  163. 

'  Reland.  Pal.  p.  575 ;  Rob.  Bib.  Res.  ut  supra}  Burckhardt,  p.  269. 
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If  the  foregoing  readoning  is  correct— and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  any  fallacy  in  it— 5  do  not  see  upon  what  grounds  Basban 
and  Batanffia  are,  in  all  maps,  even  in  £>r.  Robinson's,  j^aced  in 

Seat  part  south  of  the  Yarmuk.  Of  the  identity  of  Um  Keis  and 
adara  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  that  Gadiara  was  in  Gilead 
Josephus  af&rms.  Add  to  this  the  ascertained  positions  of  Abila 
and  Arbela,  cities  of  Gilead  eastward  of  the  former,  and  only  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  Yarmuk.  How,  in  the  face  of  this  evi- 
dence, Bashan  is  not  merely  made  to  include  these  cities,  but  to 
extend  far  southward  of  them,  I  am  unable  to  understand. 

To  explain  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  this,  or  any  delineation 
of  the  otner  countries  east  of  the  Jordan,  is  perhaps  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  most  profound  scholars.  Referring  to  these  pro- 
vinces, Lightfoot  uses  the  following  words:  ^Has  igitur  onmes 
propriis  iinibus  et  limitibus  circumscribere,  quero  an  humanum 
jam  non  excidat  ingenium,  certus  non  quod  meum.' '  This  is  a 
task  I  do  not  attempt.  My  only  object  is  to  state  the  results  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  country  itself,  and  of  such  authorities  as 
are  here  within  my  reach.  The  general  and  often  vague  state- 
ments of  most  ancient  geographers — the  change  of  names  and 
boundaries  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  combined  vdth  tne  almost  univer- 
sal custom  of  calling  a  whole  country  by  the  name  of  the  most 
important  province  or  city  in  it— -these  things  render  it  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions,  and  arrange  crude 
data  into  anything  like  order  or  system.  If  I  succeed  to  any  extent 
in  fixing  more  definitely  Scripture  localities,  I  shall  feel  amply 
repaid  for  the  time  and  attention  I  have  j^ven  the  subject. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  give  some  of  those  objections  which  can 
be  advanced  against  the  preceding  view. 

In  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  showed  to  Moses 
from  the  top  of  Fisgah  '  All  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan.'  Now, 
it  is  as  plain  as  language  can  make  it,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
that  Bashan  extended  from  at  least  the  Yannuk  to  Dan,  thus  con- 
stituting about  the  half  of  the  territory  which  Mose^  overiooked. 
This  is  just  one  of  those  instances  in  which  a  whole  country  is 
designated  by  the  name  of  one  of  its  divisions.  In  Num.  xxxii. 
29,  Gilead  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  wide  dense. 

In  Num.  xxxii.  39,  it  is  stated  that  the  children  of  Machir,  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  went  to  Gilead  and  took  it,  while  in  verse  29  of 
the  same  chapter,  Moses  promised  the  land  of  Gilead  to  Gad  and 
Reuben.  These  apparent  contradictions  are  explained  by  Josh* 
xiii.  29-31,  and  Deut.  iii  12, 13.  Gilead  was  in  part  possessed  by 
Sihon,  King  of  Heshbon,  and  this  portion  was  given  to  Reuben 

•  Hor.  Heb,  vol.  ii.  Chor.  P^uc. 
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and  Gad ;  and  in  part  by  Og^  King  of  Bashan,  whose  portion  was 
taken  by  the  sdns  of  Machir. 

When  Josephus  mentions  the  various  provinces  over  which 
Solomon  appointed  his  officers,  he  appears  to  make  a  distinction 
between  Giiead  and  Peraea;*  and  so  Reland  understands  him*** 
But  an  examination  of  the  original  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  diffi- 
culty. The  district  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  Giiead  is  not 
'Peraea,'  but  one  described  by  a  much  less  definite  term — it  is  ttjv 
wfi^av  rov  lop^»vou^  'the  country  beyond  Jordan/  In  speaking  of 
Peraea,  the  province^  the  word  Tliptxi»  is  used/  The  former 
phrase  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  and  sig- 
nifies the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  ss  distinguished  from 
Palestine  Proper. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Bashan  being  thus  fixed  s&  coinciding 
with  the  river  Yarmuk,  it  now  remains  to  examine  the  other  sides. 
As,  however,  this  ancient  kingdom  was  subsequently  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  provinces,  and  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat 
of  these  in  detail,  the  boundaries  of  Bashan  will  thus  naturally  be 
considered  with  them.  And  after  endeavouring  somewhat  fully  to 
delineate  the^e,  to  trace  their  origin,  and  examine  their  extent  and 
position,  a  short  summary  will  be  given  of  the  general  results. 

During  a  period  of  700  years,  or  from  b.c.  1450  to  740,  the 
kingdom  of  Bashan  remained  in  possession  of  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh.  Some  of  the  former  inhabitants  that  had  never  been 
completely  subdued,  occasionally  asserted  their  independence  in 
the  interval ;  and  neighboimng  nations  also,  more  than  once, 
overran  large  portions  of  the  territory.  Still  the  kingdom  main- 
tained its  integrity,  till  Tiglath-pileser,  King  of  Assyria,  came 
against  the  IGng  of  Israel,  conquered  Syria,  Galilee,  and  all  the 
territory  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  prindpal  inhabitants  were  then 
carried  away  captive  to  the  banks  of  the  Kir.  Twenty  years 
afterward  Snalmaneser  conapleted  the  work  that  his  predecessor 
bad  commenced.  He  took  Samaria  after  a  three  years  siege,  and 
led  away  the  vanquished  Israelites  to  the  country  beyond  the 
Tigris.  Assyrian  colonies  were  brought  to  occupy  their  places. 
These  conformed  in  some  measure  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  cere- 
monies, being  instructed  by  a  priest  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Samaritans. 

The  remnant  of  Idrael  that  was  left  in  Bashan  were  subject  to 
the  rule  of  Assyrian  satraps  for  nearly  a  hundred  years^  when  the 
Assyrian  empire  was  overthrown,  and  the  Chaldae-Babylonian 
founded.  Bashan  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  provinces,  and 
passed  under  the  authority  of  the  latter.     About  the  year  b»c. 

*  Ant  viii.  2.  "  Rel.  Pal.  p.  199.  *  Bel.  Jud.  iii.  2;  and  v.  3. 
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549,  the  whole  country  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  annexed  to 
the  Median  or  Persian  empire.  Thirteen  years  afterwards  Cyrus 
published  his  famous  decree,  permitting  the  Jews  and  Israelites  to 
return  to  their  native  land.  Judah  regained  «  species  of  inde- 
pendence, but  Bashan  remained  under  a  foreign  yoke,  though 
many  Israelites  were  settled  there. 

About  this  period  the  ancient  tribes  that  had  been  formerly 
kept  in  subjection  asserted  their  independence,  or  paid  a  nominal 
homage  through  their  own  chiefs  to  the  Assyrian  satraps.  The 
kingdom  of  Bashan  was  thus  rent  into  provinces.  Some  of  these, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  were  of  ancient  orisin,  and  had  been 
distinct  principalities  previous  to  the  time  when  Og,  or  some  of  his 
predecessors,  nad  united  them  under  one  sceptre.  Before  the 
captivity  Bashan  is  spoken  of  as  a  whole ;  but  subsequent  to  that 
period,  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  writings  of  Josephus 
and  others,  it  is  always  referred  to  as  divided  into  four  provinces, 
namely,  Gaulonitis,  which  had  a  subdivision  called  GamaUtis, 
Trachonitis,  Auronitis,  and  Batanaea.  That  all  Bashan  was  in- 
cluded in  these  divisions  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  following 
places  in  Josephus :  Ant  iv.  5  and  7  ;  ix.  8  ;  BeL  Jud.  iii.  2.  It 
would  appear  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  Josephus  includes 
the  whole  of  Bashan  under  the  name  Batansea;  and  Eusebius 
also  fell  into  the  same  error.  I  will  now  take  up  these  provinces 
in  succession,  and  endeavour  to  define  their  position  and  extent ; 
and  I  will  briefly  sketch  the. history  of  their  fluctuations  to  the 
close  of  the  apostolic  period 

GAULONITia 

The  origin  of  this  name  is  easily  traced  in  Scripture.  Golan,  a 
city  of  Bashan,  was  given  out  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  to  the 
Levite8.y  It  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge 
east  of  the  Jordan.*  According  to  the  common  custom,  when  it 
rose  to  eminence,  a  province  was  attached  to  it  and  called  by  its 
name ;  hence  Gaulonitis.  To  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  this 
province  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what  was  previously  stated 
in  reference  to  the  city  of  Gadara.  That  city,  as  has  been  said, 
lay  near  the  banks  of  the  Yarmuk  :  it  became  the  capital  of 
Peraea,  and  the  country  around  it  for  some  distance  assumed  the 
name  Gadaris.  Josephus,  when  describing  the  province  of  Gali- 
lee, says  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Hippene,  Gadaris,  and 
Gaulonitis,  and  the  borders  of  Herod's  kingdom.*^  From  liis  it 
appears  that  Gadaris  and  Gaulonitis  were  bordering  provinces. 
Again,  Josephus  states  that  he,  when  directing  the  war  against 

^  Deut.  iv.  43.  •  Josh.  xx.  8.  "  Bel.  Jud.  iii.  2. 
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the  Romans,  had  fortified  Seleucia,  Sogane,  and  Gamala,  in  Gau- 
lonitis^  The  city  of  Gamala  had  a  territory  called  Gamalitis, 
which  is  in  one  place  ^ven  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  Bashan.® 
From  this  we  see  that  Gaulonitis  included  Gamalitis,  just  as 
Bashan  included  Gaulonitis.  The  words  of  Josephus  indeed  leave 
no  room  for  doubt,  as  in  relating  the  history  of  the  siege  of  that 
city  by  the  Romans,  he  thus  writes :  *  With  these  also  rebelled  the 
city  of  Gamala,  situated  above  the  lake  over  against  Tarichaea, 
which,  with  Sogane  and  Seleucia,  appertained  to  the  borders  of 
Agrippa;  and  these  were  both  of  the  region  of  Gaulonitis — 
Sogane,  of  the  upper  part,  which  was  called  Gaulana ;  and  Ga- 
mala, of  the  lower.  ^  As  the  city  of  Tarichaea  was  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  Gamala  must  also  have  been  near  that  place  on  the 
eastern  side;  and  the  province  would  thus  border  on  Gadaris. 
From  the  accounts  given  of  the  town  and  territory  of  Hippos,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  included  in  Gamalitis.  Josephus  says  it 
was  thirty  stadia  from  Tiberias,  the  same  distance  as  Tarichaea.® 
According  to  Pliny  it  stood  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  :^  it  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
Gamala,  and  probably  south  of  it. 

Gaulonitis,  therefore,  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Yarmuk 
to  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  or  to  the  confines  of  Dan  and 
Caesaraea  Philippi.  That  it  reached  so  far  north,  we  know  from  a 
passage  of  Josephus  quoted  above,  in  which  Seleucia  is  said  to  be 
in  Upper  Gaulonitis,  on  the  lake  Semechonitis,  compared  with 
Bel.  Jud.  iii.  2,  where,  when  describing  the  land  of  Israel,  he  thus 
writes  of  the  country  north  of  Peraea :  '  And  besides  these  there 
are  Gamalitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis,  which  are 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa ;  and  this  country,  beginning 
irom  Mount  Lebanon,  and  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  extended 
to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.^  It  was  thus  boimded  on  the  west  by 
the  Jordan  and  its  two  upper  lakes.  On  the  north,  befflnning 
from  the  Ard  el-Huleh,  a  short  distance  below  Tell  el-Kady 
(Dan),  its  border  ran  over  the  Jebl  el-Heish,  near  the  Lake  Phi- 
ala,  nearly  due  east  toward  the  ruined  town  of  Kuneiterah  ;  and 
thence  turning  about  south-east,  it  crossed  the  plain  to  the  modern 
Haj  road.  The  eastern  border  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
modem  boundary  of  the  Jauldn^  namely  the  Haj  road,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Hauran.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that 
the  ancient  and  modem  provinces,  as  they  are  the  same  in  name, 
so  also  coincide  in  extent. 

*  Bel.  Jnd.  ii.  25.  «  Id.  iii.  2.  ^  Id.  iv.  1. 

'  Vita,  p.  1025.    See  also  Rel.  Pal.  p.  454.  ^  Nat.  Hist.  ch.  xvi. 

8  Kel.  Pal.  p.  200. 
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The  whole  of  this  district,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  belt 
along  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  is  comprehended  in  the  modern  divi* 
sion  of  the  Jaulaa  The  north-western  part  of  it,  induding  the 
whole  mountain  region,  is  sometimes  caued  Ard  el-Kuneiterah, 
from  the  village  of  that  name ;  but  in  a  list  which  I  possess,  of  aH 
the  villages  and  ruins  of  the  Jaulan,  and  on  the  accuracy  of  which 
I  place  every  reliance,  the  whole  d^trict,  as  above-mentioned,  is 
included  under  the  one  general  name.  In  tMs  list  are  the  names 
of  a  hundred  and  ttPBTtty^seven  cities  and  villages,  most  of  which 
are  now  mere  heaps  of  ruins.  Among  them  I  observe  one  place 
called  ^yi\  ^^  (Nimr  el^auldn\  which  may,  perhaps,  mark  the 

site  of  the  ancient  Golan. 

The  principal  cities  in  Gaulonitis  were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gamala, 
Julias,  or  Bethsaida,  Seleucia,  and  Sogane.  The  site  of  Bethsaida 
is  at  a  small  tell  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  a  little  north  of 
the  place  where  the  river  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee.^  The  ruins 
of  Kul'at  el-Husn,  in  the  valley  of  Fik,  mark,  it  has  been  supposed, 
the  site  of  Gamala.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  others  beyond  what 
has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  physical  features  of  this  country  have  already  been  referred 
to.  The  whole  east  and  south  is  a  flat  table-land,  having  in  most 
parts  a  fertile  soil  The  western  slopes,  as  seen  from  Tiberias, 
resemble  steep  mountain  sides,  furrowed  by  deep  ravines,  and 
completely  barren.  The  mountain-range  on  the  north-west  pre- 
sents pleasing  and  varied  scenery.  From  the  western  border  of 
the  Ard  el-Etuleh,  the  mountains  appear  lofty  and  regular,  falling 
gradually  toward  the  south.  The  sides  are  well-wooded,  and 
covered  with  excellent  pastures.  From  the  eastern  plateau  the 
range  appears  as  a  spur,  running  south  from  Hermon,  and  finally 
disappearing  at  the  Tell  el-Fares.  The  whole  of  these  hills  are 
more  or  less  densely  covered  with  noble  forests,  chiefly  of  the  ever- 
green oak ;  and  these  extend  some  distance  over  the  plain  on  the 
south-east.  In  viewing  this  mountain-chain  from  the  heights 
above  the  village  of  Mejdel,  there  was  before  me  one  broad  swell 
of  foliage  ^  the  vale  oi  Yahfufeh,  with  its  green  meadows,  and 
beyond  it  the  depression  around  the  lake  Phiala,  appeared  in  the 
foreground,  and  gave  a  charming  variety  to  the  picture.  An  an- 
cient Roman  road  runs  from  Banias,  past  Phiala,  to  Kuneiterah ; 
and  the  great  caravan  route  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  passes 
through  tne  same  village,  and,  skirting  the  eastern  and  southern 
bases  of  the  range,  crosses  the  Jordan  at  the  Jir  Benat-Yakub. 

*)  Bibl.  BesearcheSy  vol.  iii.  p.  308. 
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Trachonitis. 

Trachonitis  is  one  of  the  four  gr^^at  divisions  of  the  country 
described  by  Josephus  as  extending  from  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  from  Julias  to  Arpha  on  the 
east.*  In  various  other  parts  of  the  writings  of  Josephus  is  Tra^ 
chonitis  mentioned,  and  distinguished  from  Gaulonitis,  from  Au- 
ronitis,  and  from  Batanaea.^  Luke,  in  his  Gospel,  shows  it  to  be 
distmct  from  Ituraea."*  It  would  appear  from  the  words  of  Euse- 
bius,  that  he  considered  Trachonitis  and  Ituraea  to  be  identical ; 
but  the  direct  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  other  early  writers,  is 
suflScient  to  counterbalance  any  such  conjecture. 

Though  it  would  seem  as  ii  Trachm  or  Trachonitis  were  only  a 
comparatively  modem  name,  applied  to  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Bashan,  yet  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  is  of  ancient 
origin,  though  like  the  name  Auronitis,  it  only  came  into  general 
use  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  writers.  Auronitis  is  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Hauran  of  Ezekiel ;"  and  so  we  may  find  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  the  Greek  Trachon^  Tpay^m^  which  signifies  '  rugged,' 
*  uneven,'  or  '  stony,'  in  the  word  Argoby  naiK,  '  a  heap  of  stones,' 
or  a  '  stony  and  rugged  place.'  Argob  was  the  name  of  an  exten- 
sive district  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan.^  Josephus,  when 
relating  how  the  various  countries  of  the  world  were  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  Noah,  thus  writes  :P  '  Aram  (the  son  of  Shem) 
having  four  sons,  (of  these)  Us  founded  Trachonitis  and  Damas- 
cus, which  are  between  Palestine  and  Coelo-Syria.'  He  may  have 
here  used  the  Greek  Trachonitis,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  Argob, 
as  being  better  knowa  This  theory  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Targum,  for  the  word  an«,  in  Deut  iii.  14,  is 
read  K3iD"tD,  Trachoftia ;  and  so  also  in  1  Kings  iv.  13.*i  Of  this 
more  will  be  said  in  the  sequel,  when  considering  the  position  of 
Argob, 

In  endeavouring  to  fix  the  relative  positions  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces in  this  country,  the  chief  difficulty  is  with  Trachonitis,  Au- 
ronitis, and  Batanaea.  Gaulonitis  and  Gamalitis  lay  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  The  other  three  pro- 
vinces are  described  by  Josephus  as  adjoining  each  other,  and  a 
different  tract  of  country  from  the  other  two  is  said  to  intervene 
between  Trachonitis  and  Galilee.'  From  this  Belaud  concludes— 
firstly,  that  none  of  these  provinces  bordered  on  Galilee,  and  that 
they  were  all  on  the  east  side  of  Gaulonitis ;  and  secondly,  that 
Batansea  lay  next  to  Gaulonitis,  with  Auronitis  on  its  eastern 


p^^*'^^^^** 


Bel.  Jud.  iii.  2.  ^  ^^nt.  ^y.  13.  ""  Ch.  iiL  1. 

Chu  xlvii.  16  and  18.  °  1  Kings  iv.  13.  "^  Ant.  i.  7. 

See  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  Chor.  s.  v,  Trachon.  '  Bel.  Jud.  i.  15. 
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side,  and  Trachonitis  on  its  northern.  This  latter  part,  however, 
does  not  follow  necessarily  from  the  premises,  for  we  may  as  well 
place  Auronitis  immediately  beside  Gaulonitis,  and  Batanaea  east 
of  it ;  still  keeping  Trachonitis  in  its  place.  And  this  is  the  true 
position  of  these  districts.  Trachonitis  must  undoubtedly  have 
extended  farther  north  than  Gaulonitis,  for  Josephus  says  of  the 
Lake  Phiala,  that  it  is  on  the  road  as  one  goes  up  from  Caesaraea 
to  Trachonitis.  This  road,  traces  of  which  are  still  seen,  passed 
along  north  of  the  border  of  Gaulonitia*  And  with  this  agrees 
his  statement  in  another  place,  that  the  robbers  from  the  fastnesses 
of  Trachon  frequently  attacked  and  plundered  the  territory  of 
Damascus.^ 

Lightfoot  maintains  that  Trachonitis  lay  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Transjordanic  country,  now  under  consideration.  This  is 
partly  trua  It  is  the  northreastem  district.  But  when  he  adds 
that  Batanaea  lay  between  it  and  Galilee,  I  cannot  admit  the 
soundness  of  his  reasoning.  His  arguments  may  be  here  given, 
especially  as  while  examining  them,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
of  stating  the  truth.  Firstly,  in  the  Targums,  it  is  said  that  Tra- 
chonitis extends  southward  to  Bozrah,  which  is  on  the  borders  of 
Peraea ;  and  Josephus  having  shown  that  it  runs  farther  north  than 
Gaulonitis,  it  thus  intersects  the  country  from  north  to  south,  and 
Batanaea  cannot  consequently  be  south  of  it.  Now  suppose  all 
this  to  be  admitted,  it  does  not  follow  that  Batanaea  must  be  on 
the  west.  It  may  be  on  the  sovth-east.  Secondly,  he  quotes  the 
words  of  Ptolenay,  who  observes  that  the  town  of  Saccaea  is  m  the 
eastern  part  of  Batanaea,  and  there,  under  Mount  Alsadamus,  are 
the  Trachonite  Arabs.  He  thence  concludes  that  Trachonitis  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Batanaea.  I  think,  however,  the  fiill  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  will  be  expressed  by  stating  that  Trachonitis 
borders  upon  Batanaea,  near  to  Sacccea  and  Mount  Ahadamm, 
The  large  town  of  Shuhba,  which  was  unquestionably  in  Tracho- 
nitis, is  only  about  four  miles  from  Saccaea ;  and  the  border  of  this 
province  extended  close  to  the  villages  of  Heit  and  Hiyat,  not 
much  over  a  mile  from  Saccaea ;  while  north  of  this  point  Tra- 
chonitis stretched  still  further  eastward  into  the  plain.  Thus,  close 
to  Saccaea,  along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  on  the  north  of 
Batanaea,  and  north-eastern  extremity  of  Bashan,  ran  the  border 
of  Trachonitis.  Let  this  be  compared  with  the  words  of  Ptolemy, 
and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  they  agree.     '  BoLravaias  yju^as  h 

oLit  avoLTn'Koj'v  i  ^QtKxaia,  xati  tolut/iS  vtto  to  AX(raSa/xov  o^dov  ol  T/Ja- 
%ojyirai  Apa^sf,'  From  the  position  of  this  city  and  these  moun- 
tains, it  is  impossible  that  Batanaea  could  have  bordered  on  Gau- 

■  Bel.  Jud.  iii.  18.  »  Ant.  xt.  13. 
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lonitis,  except,  indeed,  the  province  of  Trachonitis  should  be  united 
with  it  under  one  name.  This  view  will  render  it  very  question- 
able whether  the  Mount  Alsadamus  can  be  identified  with  the 
conical  hill  called  the  Kuhib^  this  hill  being  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  range,  and  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Sacesea. 
There  is  another  conical  peak  a  short  distance  from  this  city,  and 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  lofty  as  the  Kideib ;  and  this  hill, 
which  is  called  Ahu  Tumeis^  must  be  the  Alsadamus  of  Ptolemy, 
if  he  meant  by  that  name  one  peak  only,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  whole  range  is  referred  to  ;  for  just  as  he  speaks 
of  *Libanus  Mons,'  and  '  Antilibanus  Mons,'  so  also  he  adds,  'Et 
juxta  quidem  Arabiam  desertam  Alsadamus  Mons,  Cujus  medium 
habet  gradus  71,  33.'  Thirdly,  Josephus  mentions  Gaulonitis, 
Gamalitis,  Batansea,  and  Trachonitis,  and  thus  distinguishes,  as 
Lightfoot  truly  observes,  between  the  Batanaea,  near  Galilee, 
which  included  the  two  first  provinces,  and  the  other  Batanaea, 
which  was  a  mere  section  of  the  former.*  And  he  concludes  from 
the  order  of  the  names,  that  Batanaea  must  be  between  Gaulonitis 
and  Trachonitis.  But  it  can  be  shown  from  the  statements  of 
Josephus,  independent  of  what  is  said  above,  that  this  is  impos- 
sible; for  he  says  expressly,  that  Caesar  bestowed  Trachon,.Ba- 
taTUEa^  and  Auronitis,  upon  Herod,  having  taken  them  from 
Zenodorus ;  and  then,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  gave  Herod 
the  remainder  of  his  territory,  namely,  the  country  that  lay  between 
Trachm  and  Galilee,  Batanaea,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
here,  for  it  had  been  given  to  Herod  previously.^ 

It  has  thus  been  shown  that  a  comparison  of  ancient  historical 
and  topographical  notices  tends  to  prove  that  the  relative  positions 
of  Trachonitis,  Auronitis,  and  Batanaea  are  as  follows :  the  first  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  Gaulonitis,  and  extending  south  toward 
Bozrah.  The  second  also  bordering  Gaulonitis,  and  lying  between 
it  and  the  southern  part  of  Trachonitis.  The  third,  on  tne  south- 
eastern and  southern  side  of  Trachonitis,  including  within  its 
borders  Mons  Alsadamus.  After  giving  some  additional  quota- 
tions from  ancient  authors,  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  physical 

"  This  word  has  been  written  by  Burckhardt,  and  all  authors  since  his  time, 
cJlJ  Kelb,  which  means  "  dog.**  The  Arabic  word  however  is  quite  diiferent, 
though  somewhat  similar  in  sound,  and  has  no  reference  to  a  dog  whatever.  It  is 
c^JL3  Kuleib,  which  may  be  the  diminutive  of  c^XS  Kalb,  the  '*  heart.**    Colonel 

Leake,  in  Ms  Pre&ce  to  Burckhardt,  suggested  Uie  identity  of  Alsadamus  and  the 
Knleib. 

*  It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  the  name  of  the  kingdom  is  properly  Batrav ;  but, 
as  was  stated  above,  Josephus  sometimes  uses  the  name  of  the  province,  BetrectuM, 
instead  of  the  former, 

'  Ant.  XV.  13. 
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features  of  Trachonitis,  we  will  show  bow  exactly  these  conclusions 
hannooise  with  the  modem  divisions  of  this  country. 

Josephus'  description  of  Trachonitis  is  so  graphic,  and  gives  so 
exactly  its  leading  features  as  seen  at  the  present  day,  that  I  here 
insert  it  ftdly.  After  relating  how  much  tne  neighbouring  people 
had  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  how  complaints  had  been  lodged  against  them  with 
Varro,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Rome  ;  he 
adds,  '  He  (Caesar)  vm)te  back,  thlat  these  dens  of  robbers  should 
be  destroyed,  and  the  province  put  under  the  dominion  of  Herod, 
that  he  oy  his  vigilance  and  care  might  prevent  neighbouring 
people  from  suffering  by  the  inroads  of  the  Trachonites.  It  was 
no  easy  task,  however,  to  restrain  these  men,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  gain  the  means  of  life  by  such  acts ;  and  who  had  neither 
cities  nor  fields,  but  dwelt  in  caves  that  served  as  a  refuge  both 
for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  They  had,  besides,  cisterns  of 
water,  and  well-stored  granaries,  and  could  thus  remain  long  in 
obscurity  and  in  defiance  of  their  enemies.  Their  caverns  have 
entrances  so  narrow,  that  but  one  man  can  enter  at  a  time  ;  while 
within  they  are  incredibly  large  and  spacious.  The  ground  above 
is  almost  a  plain,  but  covered  with  rugged  rocks,  and  difficult  of 
access,  except  when  a  guide  points  out  the  paths :  these  paths  do 
not  advance  in  a  straight  course,  but  have  many  windings  and 
turns.  When  the  inhabitants  are  prevented  from  plundering  their 
neighbours,  they  steal  from  each  other.  No  species  of  crime,  in 
fact,  is  too  bad  for  them  to  practise.  When  Herod  had  received 
this  province  from  Caesar,  he  provided  expert  guides,  penetrated 
their  fastnesses,  and  restrained  their  depredations  ;  and  thus  gave 
peace  and  security  to  the  surrounding  districts.'*  In  another 
place  he  describes  the  people  as  being  lawless  and  insubordinate ; 
and  as  prosecuting  the  law  of  blood  revenge  to  its  fullest  extent* 
Both  Strabo  and  William  of  Tyre  state  that  in  the  region  of  Tra- 
chonitis are  great  numbers  of  large  caves,  in  some  of  which  the 
people  live ;  in  others  they  collect  water  sufficient  to  supply  their 
wants  during  the  whole  year ;  and  in  others  they  store  their  grain.*' 
The  latter  further  remarks,  that  it  is  a  stony  district,  having  neither 
streams  nor  rivers ;  but  where  the  winter  rains  are  collected  in  cis- 
terns to  serve  for  summer  use.*^ 

Now  whether  we  consider  the  position  of  this  province  as  de- 
scribed by  ancient  writers,  or  its  singular  physical  features,  or  the 
character  and  habits  of  its  people,  we  are  at  once  led  to  identify 
it  with  the  Lejah.     Indeed,  a  modem  traveller  who  had  traversed 

*  Ant.  XT.  13.  •  Id.  xvi.  13.  ^  Strab.  Geograph.  lib.  xvi.  p.  520. 

«  Rel.  Pales,  pp.  109,  110. 
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the  country,  and  wished  to  convey  in  a  few  words  an  impression  of 
its  aspect,  physical  and  social,  could  scarcely  select  more  appro- 
priate or  expressive  language  than  that  quoted  above.  In  describing 
the  present  state  of  the  Lejah,  I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  my 
own  notes,  taken  during  a  journey  in  the  Hauran  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year.  (1853.) 

I  had  been  attacked  and  wounded  amid  the  ruins  of  Edhra' — 
the  ancient  Edrei — ^and  with  diflSculty  escaped  from  the  place  at 
midnight,  conducted  by  two  guides,  who  led  our  party  into  the 
plain.  After  some  two  hours'  riding  we  lost  our  path,  again  en- 
tered the  Lejah,  and  soon  got  entangled  amid  its  rocky  defiles. 
After  many  vain  attempts  to  regain  the  track,  we  picketed  our 
horses  in  a  secluded  place  surrounded  by  cliffs,  thus  to  await  day- 
light. I  felt  weak  from  want  of  food  and  sleep,  and  my  wounds 
became  stiff  and  very  painful  from  the  action  of  the  cold  frosty 
air.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  walk  about.  The  scene  around 
was  anything  but  pleasing ;  and  the  fierce  barking  of  the  wolves 
and  dogs,  and  dismal  bowlings  of  the  jackals  and  hyenas,  did  not 

tend  to  elevate  the  spirits When  morning  dawned,  our 

guides,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  could  not  tell 
where  we  were.  One  of  them  went  to  an  elevated  spot  a  little 
distance  off,  to  look  out  for  some  village.  It  was  from  this  place  I 
obtained  the  view  described  as  follows : — '  On  gaining  the  summit 
we  obtained  a  commanding  view  over  the  whole  Lejah,  and  such 
a  picture  of  wild  desolation  never  before  had  I  gazed  upon.  The 
whole  scene,  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  I  could  only  compare 
to  the  ruins  of  some  Cyclopean  city,  completely  prostrate,  whose 
blackened  and  shapeless  fragments  were  scattered  thickly  over 
the  plain.  There  was  not  one  pleasing  object  for  the  eye  to  rest 
on.  The  trees  that  grew  up  among  the  rocks  in  the  distance  had 
no  fresh  look  about  them ;  and,  occurring  only  at  intervals,  gave 
a  haggard  appearance  to  the  scene.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
however,  this  wild  country  is  thickly  studded  with  ruined  cities 
and  villages.  Sur,  and  Jedal,  and  Hamir  were  pointed  out  to  me 
on  the  right ;  and  Damy  was  visible  about  two  hours  distant,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  wilderness  of  rocks.  Several  others  were  seen 
in  the  same  direction,  whose  names  I  did  not  learn.  Before  us, 
half  an  hour  off,  stood  Khubab,  built  on  two  rocky  tells,  with  a  deep 
ravine  between  them,  and  beyond  it  a  long  line  of  villages  on  the 
border  of  the  plain. 

'The  physical  features  of  the  Lejah  present  the  most  singular 
phenomena  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  to  which  there  is  not  per- 
haps a  parallel  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Safa ;  it  is 
wholly  composed  of  black  basalt,  which  seems  to  have  issued  from 
innumerable  pores  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  thence  in  a 
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liquid  state  to  have  flowed  out  on  every  side  till  the  whole  plain 
was  covered.  Before  cooling  it  was  agitated  by  some  fierce  and 
powerfiil  tempest  or  other  such  force,  and  then  shattered  by  in- 
ternal motions  and  vibrations.  The  cup-like  pits  from  which  the 
lava  was  projected  are  still  seen,  and  also  the  wave-like  aspect  of 
a  thick  liouid  which  cools  while  flowing,  or  is  agitated  while 
cooling.  There  are  in  many  places  deep  fissures  and  cavities  in 
the  solid  mass,  while  in  other  parts  are  jagged  heaps  that  appear 
not  to  have  been  sufficiently  heated  to  flow,  but  to  have  been  rent 
by  other  forces,  or  to  have  cracked  in  cooling.  The  rock  has  pro- 
tuberances and  pits  like  air-bubbles ;  is  very  heavy,  and  has  a 
metallic  sound  when  struck.  I  did  not  observe  any  approach  to 
columnar  or  crystallized  basalt.  The  eastern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  Lejah  have  a  more  uniform  rocky  surface  than  the 
western.  Between  Mujeidel  and  Khubab  there  are  mounds  of 
rock  covered  with  loose  stones,  with  intervening  strips  and  patches 
of  soil.  This  continues  till  near  Jedal ;  but  from  Jedal  the  ground 
becomes  uneven,  the  pastures  less  frequent,  the  rocks  loftier,  and 
the  road  more  difficult.*  In  the  vicinity  of  Damy  so  rough  and 
rugged  is  the  country,  so  deep  the  gullies  and  ravines,  and  so  high 
the  rocks,  that  none  but  the  Arabs  are  able  to  follow  the  paths. 
The  whole  is  like  a  labyrinth.  Burckhardt's  words  convey  a  good 
idea  of  the  interior.  '  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  Lejah  the  rocks 
are  in  many  places  cleft  asunder,  so  that  the  whole  hill  appears 
shivered,  and  in  the  act  of  falling  down ;  the  layers  are  generally 
horizontal,  from  six  to  eight  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  sometimes 
covering  the  hills  and  inclining  to  their  curve,  as  appears  from  the 
fissures  that  often  traverse  the  rock  from  top  to  bottom.'  ®  The 
hills  here  referred  to  are  only  mounds  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  height 
There  are  no  streams  within  the  bounds  of  the  Lejah ;  but  vast 
reservoirs  and  spacious  caves  are  found  in  every  part  of  it.  At 
Heit,  Kunawat,  Nejran,  and  Edhra',  I  had  seen  and  inspected 
some  of  these  immense  subterranean  excavations.  Our  Druse 
guide  told  us  of  others  far  more  extensive  and  remarkable  that 
had  lately  been  discovered  at  Damy.  Heavy  columns  support  the 
vaulted  roofs ;  and  so  large  are  they  that,  as  he  informed  us,  if 
filled  with  water  they  would  supply  the  wants  of  all  the  people  of 
the  Lejah  and  their  flocks  for  a  year.  The  real  inhabitants  of  the 
Lejah  are  now  the  Arabs,  who  live  altogether  in  tents.  They 
only  cultivate  small  patches  among  the  rocks,  and  are  supported 
by  their  flocks,  when  the  strength  of  the  government  or  the  pre- 
sence of  troops  keeps  them  within  their  rocky  fastnesses ;  but  so 
soon  as  they  find  the  troops  removed,  or  war  ^occupying  them,  the 

^  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  110.  •Id. 
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country  around  Damascus  suffers  severely  from  their  depreda- 
tions. Their  habits,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  stereotyped  for 
long  centuries. 

*  The  Lejah  is  of  irregular  form.  Its  eastern  side  is  nearly  like 
the  arc  of  a  bow,  having  the  ruins  of  Burak  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  Bureikeh  near  the  southern.  The  length  of  this  arc 
is  about  seven  hours :  alonff  the  greater  part  of  this  runs  the 
Wady  Liwa.  The  southern  Dorder  is  a  waving  line  running  from 
Bureikeh  to  Edhra' ;  the  general  direction  being  about  due  west, 
and  the  distance  five  hours  and  a  quarter.  On  the  western  side, 
between  Edhra'  and  the  village  of  Tibny,  there  are  deep  indenta- 
tions and  long  projections ;  the  distance  is  two  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes,  and  the  direction  nearly  north.  From  Tibny  to 
Burak  the  general  course  is  pretty  nearly  north-east,  and  the 
distance  six  hours  and  a  half.  Round  the  whole  Lejah  the  border 
is  defined  like  a  coast  line,  which,  indeed,  it  very  much  resembles, 
with  its  inlets  and  promontories.  On  the  south-eastern  side  from 
Tell  Sheikhan  to  Nejran  it  is  not  so  clearly  defined,  on  account 
of  the  stony  ground  that  extends  away  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  towards  Kunawat.  The  general  surface  of  thQ  Lejah 
is  elevated  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain. 
At  a  little  distance  it  seems  as  flat  as  a  sea,  and  looks  as  if  agitated 
by  a  stronff  wind.  The  only  hills  in  it  are  those  at  'Ahiry  and 
Sumeid.  The  former  is  the  loftiest,  and  may  have  an  elevation  of 
two  hundred  feet.' 

This  district  is  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  plain  of  Jaulan 
(Gaulonitis).  The  Hauran  proper  lies  upon  the  south,  or  rather 
south-west  side  of  it ;  and  the  modem  district  of  Bathanyeh  em- 
braces the  whole  mountain  range  on  the  south-east.  Trachonitis 
was  no  doubt  more  extensive  than  the  Lejah.  It  probably  included 
the  narrow  strip  of  plain  on  the  west,  to  about  the  Haj  road,  as 
on  the  borders  of  the  rocks  are  numerous  ruined  towns  and  vil- 
lages, to  which  portions  of  the  adjoining  plain  must  have  been 
attached.  On  the  north,  for  a  similar  reason,  I  would  say  it 
extended  across  the  plain,  and  perhaps  included  the  eastern  part 
of  Jebl  Khiyara.  On  the  east,  too,  are  numerous  ruined  towns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wady  Liwa,  which  could  only  have  drawn  their 
supplies  from  the  fine  plain  beyoncf.  It  is  remarkable  that  while 
so  many  ruins  stud  the  borders  of  the  rocks  on  the  north  and  east, 
not  a  single  town  or  village  is  found  in  the  beautiful  plains  in  front 
for  some  miles  distant.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  the  rocks  of  the 
Lejah  impose  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the 
nomade  tribes.  On  the  south,  the  lower  rocky  slopes  of  the 
mountain  range  were  included  in  Trachon.  Kunawat  was  one  of 
its  cities ;  and  Shuhba,  Suleim,  and  Suweideh  were  also  within  its 
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bounds.  It  may  have  extended  at  one  time  as  far  south  as  Bus- 
rah,  but  this  I  think  rather  doubtful,  though  William  of  Tyre  says 
Busrah  was  its  capital.  Being  an  important  and  noted  re^on,  its 
name  may  have  been  used  in  a  general  sense  to  designate  a  district 
containing  other  provinces.  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  most  other 
ancient  writers,  while  they  describe  it  as  near  Bostra  (Busrah),  yet 
do  not  call  Bostra  one  of  its  cities ;'  and  all  Arab  writers  call 
Busrah  the  capital  of  the  Hauran. 

The  only  ancient  cities  of  Trachonitis  whose  sites  have  been 
identified  are  Edhra',  the  ancient  Edreij  and  Kunawat,  the 
ICenath  of  Scripture.  Besides  these,  however,  there  are  the  ruins 
of  many  cities  of  great  extent  In  Dr.  Smithes  lists  there  are  the 
names  of  sixty-nine  ruined  towns  and  villages  witidin  the  borders 
of  the  Lejah  itself.  Many  of  these,  as  Edlwa',  Busr  el-Hartry, 
Nejran,  Damy,  Um  ez-Zeitun,  Burak,  and  Musmiyeh,  I  have 
myself  seen,  and  can  testify  to  the  great  extent  and  importance  of 
tlieir  ruins.  The  last  of  these,  on  uie  northern  bwder,  is  worlty 
of  particular  notice  from  the  monumental  evidence  it  affords  of  the 
identity  of  Trachonitis  and  the  Lejah.  Burckhardt  there  copied, 
from  the  door  of  a  beautiful  temple,  a  long  Greek  inscription,  in 
which  are  the  following  words  :  *  J  ulius  Satuminus  to  the  Phoene- 
sians  in  the  capital  city  of  Trachon,  greeting.' «  This  temple 
could  not  have  been  erected  earlier  than  the  latter  end  of  the 
second  century,  as  it  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  place  which  is  recorded 
in  the  list  of  episcopal  cities  under  the  Metropolitan  see  of  Bostra. 
It  is  called  in  one  place  Phmio;^  in  another  ^€voi/roy,*  where 
it  is  joined  with  Kanatha,  Dyonisius,  and  a  town  called  Gome 
Ariathee  Trachonis  ;  and  in  another  place  Fenustus.^ 

AURONITIS. 

In  giving  the  boundaries  of  the  land  of  Israel,  Ezekiel  twice 
mentions  the  Mauran  in  connection  with  the  eastern  border." 
Hauran,  |>"in  is  the  ancient  Hebrew  name,  and  Hauran,  ^%^  is 

the  modem  Arabic  name.  The  Greek  form  is  Auronitis,  This 
province  is  several  times  spoken  of  by  Josephus  in  connection  with 
the  four  into  which  he  divides^the  whole  region  north  of  Peraea." 
It  is  somewhat  strange,  however,  that  a  province  of  so  much  im- 
portance should  not  have  been  recorded  with  the  others  in  the 

'  *  Bozrah'  is  the  Hebrew  name  found  in  the  Bible;  'Bostra'  the  Greek;  and 
*  Busrah '  the  Arabic. 
8  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  117.  *»  Car.  A.  San.  Paulo,  Geog.  Sac.  p.  296. 

»  Id.  Not.  Ec,  Alt  p.  50. 

^  Id.  p.  60.    See  also  *  Bitter,  Palastina  und  Syrien,'  p.  899. 
»  Oh.  xlvii.  16, 18.  °  Bel.  Jud.  iii.  2. 
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place  80  often  referred  to.  The  reason  may  be  that  it  was  some- 
times included  imder  Trachelitis ;  Luke,  tor  inistance,  speaks  of 
the  '  region  of  Trachonitis/  in  which  we  know  were  included  both 
Auronitis  and  Batanaea.^ 

Zenodorus  the  robber  had  large  possessicms  in  the  country  east 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  days  of  Herod,  and  this  province  was  subject 
to  him.  He  had  sold  it  to  the  Arabians  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Herod,  when  he  received  Trachon  and  Batanaea 
from  Oaesar.P  From  this  circumstance  we  might  conclude  that  it 
bordered  on  the  Arabian  territory,  and  lay  south  of  Tradhon.  Its 
position  has  already  been  defined.  Its  southern  border  ran  from 
the  neiglibGurhood  of  Busrah  to  Dera'.  In  later  times  the  name 
Eauran  has  been  i^ed  in  a.  more  general  and  much  less  definite 
sense ;  as,  for  example,  in  Boh^eddin's  ^  Life  of  Saladin,'  where 
the  name  is  apparently  applied  to  the  whole  country  north  of  Pe- 
raea.^  The  hist<H*ian  and  geographer  Abulfeda  describes  it  as  a 
'  wide  regicm  under  the  sovereignty  of  Damascus  toward  the  south, 
in  whidii  are  many  large  villages  and  cultivated  fields.  Its  capital 
is  Busrah,  and  belonging  to  it  are  Edhra'at  and  Zera',  and  other 
places.'' 

The  name  Hauran  is  at  present  applied  by  those  at  a  distance 
to  the  whole  country  east  of  Jaulan  and  Jeidiir.  By  the  peo^e 
of  tihat  country,  however,  it  is  used  in  a  much  more  restricted 
sense,  and  is  given  only  to  the  fertile  plain  on  the  south  of  the 
Lejah,  with  the  narrow  strip  on  the  west  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict is  perfectly  flat,  with  little  conical  tells  at  intervals.  The  soil 
is  the  most  fertile  in  Syria,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  Not  a  tree  is  anywhere  seen.  There  are  many 
inhabited  villages,  and  many  more  in  ruins.  Eshmiskin,  a  large 
village  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Edhra',  is  the  present  capital, 
and  residence  of  the  chief  Sheikh.  The  ruins  of  Busrah  are  much 
more  extensive  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  this  province.  In 
Dr.  Smith's  Lists  are  the  names  of  a  hundred  and  forty-nine  towns 
and  villages  in  the  plain  of  Hauran  ;  and  the  accuracy  of  these 
lists  I  have  myself  been  able  in  a  great  measure  to  verify.  This, 
however,  includes  about  twenty  south  of  Busrah,  which  are  beyond 
the  Umits  of  the  Haiuran  proper. 

Batanjea. 

I  have  already  defined  the  position  of  Batanesa^  and  given  my 
reasons  for  placing  it  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bashan.  I  will  now  briefly  enumerate  such  other  arguments 
in  &vour  of  this  view,  as  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  former  place. 

•*  Compare  Luke  iii.  1,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13.  p  Id.  xv.  13. 

**  Bohsddin,  vit.  Saladin.  p.  70.  '  Id.  Index  Geograp.  s.  v.  Hauran. 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  province  of  Batanaea  was, 
by  some  ancient  writers,  Eusebius  and  Josephus,  for  example,  con- 
founded with  the  kingdom  of  Bashan :  this  in  some  measure 
accomits  for  its  transportation  to  the  mowitains  of  Gilead  and 
plateau  of  Gaulonitis,  where  we  find  its  name  on  all  maps  that  I 
have  yet  seen.  This  also  accounts  for  Eusebius  placing  Ashta- 
roth,  and  Golan,  and  Gergasi,  and  many  other  cities  far  apart,  in 
Batanaea.  In  the  same  general  and  indefinite  manner  be  locates 
Canatha,  Adara,  and  Gerasa,  in  Arabia ;  whereas  the  two  former 
were  in  Trachon  and  the  other  in  PeraBa.  It  would  be  vain,  from 
his  uncorroborated  evidence,  to  attempt  to  define  the  limits  of 
this  province.  There  was  another  circumstance  that  tended  con- 
siderably to  confuse  the  statistics  of  early 'ecclesiastical  writers: 
the  boundaries  of  archiepiscopal  and  metropolitan  sees  frequently 
varied.  Cities,  towns,  and  villages  were  otiten  conveyed  from  one 
see  to  another  without  regard  to  position;  and,  consequently, 
where  lists  are  given  by  Christian  writers,  we  are  not  always  to 
regard  them  as  arranged  according  to  their  true  geographical 
situation. 

Ptolemy  makes  a  clear  and  definite  statement  regarding  Ba- 
tanaea, which  is  deserving  of  particular  attention.  It  is  that  which 
was  quoted  and  commented  on  above  under  Trachonitis. 

It  having  thus  been  shown  that  the  province  of  Batanaea  is  as 
distinct  from  Bashan  as  Gaulonitis  or  Trachonitis,  notwithstanding 
the  inferences  that  might  be  deduced  from  the  writings  of  Euse- 
bius, Cyril,  and  others : — and  such  clear  marks  being  given  to 
show  its  true  position — ^bordering  on  Trachonitis,  a  city  called 
Saccaea  in  its  eastern  part,  and  near  this  conspicuous  mountains, 
and  these  on  the  confines  of  the  Arabian  desert — it  might  well  be 
thought  a  glance  at  the  country  would  be  sufficient  to  identify  it. 
Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  ruins  of  the  large  town  of  Shuka 
at  the  present  day  mark  the  site  of  Saccaea ;  and  the  mountain 
range  of  Jebl  Hauran  rises  up  over  these  ruins,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Arabian  desert ;  and,  mrther,  the  very  name  Bathanyeh  is 
to  this  day  applied  to  the  district  around ;  and  a  deserted  town, 
called  Bathanyeh  too,  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Saccaea.  What  more 
complete  or  convincing  proof  would  one  require  ? 

The  name  Ard  eUBathanyeh^  though  well  known  to  all  the 
natives,  is  not  much  used  by  them  now.  The  district  is  generally 
called  Jebl  ed-Druze.  This  province  includes  the  whole  of  Jebl 
Hauran,  or  Jebl  ed-Druze,  but  does  not  take  in  the  important 
towns  of  Shuhba,  Kunawat,  and  Suweideh  along  their  western 
base.  It  extends  from  the  plain  below  the  conspicuous  tell  called 
KhaUdiyeh,  on  the  north,  to  Sulkhad,  on  the  south ;  and  from 
Suweideh  to  the  great  plain  eastward.     Dr.  Smith  distinguishes 
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between  Jebl  Hauran  and  Ard  el-Bathanyeh,  and  says  the  latter 
is  *  back  of  the  mountains.'  ■  This  distinction  I  did  not  find  recog- 
nised by  the  natives.  Sheikh  Asad  Amer,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  Druzes  I  met  with  in  my  whole  journey,  told  me  the 
whole  mountains  were  comprehended  in  the  Ard  el-Bathanyeh. 
And  in  Dr.  Smith's  list  this  statement  is  in  part  corroborated, 
for  while  Juneineh,  Shuka,  and  Nimreh  are  classed  in  the  Jebl 
Hauran;  Bathanyeh  (the  town),  Taa'la,  and  Deir  esh-Shair, 
are  put  in  Ard  el-^athanyeh,  though  they  are  on  the  west  side  of 
the  former. 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  picturesque.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  forests  of  the  evergreen  oak,  their  sides  are  every- 
where terraced,  and  the  vales '  and  glens  between  are  rich  and 
fertile.  Around  Bathanyeh  and  Shuka  the  soil  is  the  finest  in  the 
Hauran,  and  celebrated  for  the  superiority  of  its  wheat.  Along 
the  whole  eastern  side,  as  I  was  mformed,  the  slopes  resemble 
those  of  Heit  and  Shuka.  Throughout  all  the  province  the  pas- 
tures are  the  best  I  have  anywhere  seen  in  Syria.  The  grass 
grows  luxuriantly  among  the  trees  and  underwood  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  is  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  landscapes  that  I  have 
nowhere  else  seen  in  this  land.  The  natural  beauties,  too,  are 
much  enhanced  by  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages  scattered  over 
the  hills.  Some  peak  or  cliflF  is  still  in  view,  as  one  wanders 
along,  crowned  with  its  temple  or  castle ;  while  the  graceful  forms 
of  lofty  columns  are  here  and  there  seen  shooting  up  over  the 
green  foliage. 

It  may  now  be  well  to  take  a*  brief  survey  of  the  various  changes 
that  occurred  in  the  government  and  disposition  of  the  provinces 
of  Bashan  from  the  Captivity  to  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Age, 

About  the  year  b.c.  330  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Syria, 
and  from  this  period  tiU  it  became  tributary  to  Rome,  Bashan  was 
under  the  sway  of  Greek  monarchs.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Syria  was  divided  between  the  founders  of  two  great  dynas- 
ties— Seleucus  Nicator,  the  first  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  Ptolemy 
Soter,  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies.  Bashan  was  generally  held  by 
the  latter  monarch  and  his  successors  until  the  time  of  Antiochus 
the  Great  (b.c.  189),  when  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
were  wrested  from  the  Egyptian  monarch  after  the  defeat  of  his 
general,  Scopas,  at  Baneas.  In  b.c.  83  Aretas  King  of  Arabia 
wrested  this  country,  then  included  in  Coele-Syria,  from  Antiochus 
Dyonysius.  The  whole  of  Syria  was  now  one  battle-field.  Petty 
governors  aspired  to  supreme  sovereignty,  and  in  the  absence  of 
some  universal  head  exhausted  the  country  by  private  and  bloody 
quarrels.      The  provinces  of  Bashan  frequently  changed  rulers. 

'  ■^~^^—  I       II        I  ■      ■■  •  -  I  ■  I       ■     ■  I       ■      1       ..    —■      ■«!.     , 

*  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  158. 
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At  one  time  we  find  them  held  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  the 
Seleucidae,  at  another  by  the  Arabian  King  of  Damascus,  and  at 
another  in  part  subjected  to  the  now  independent  King  of  llie 
Jews.  At  last,  b.c.  63,  the  Romans  under  Pompey  and  his 
general  Scaurus  came  in  as  powerAil  arbitrators  to  regulate  and 
settle  the  affairs  of  this  distracted  kingdom.  Aretas  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  provinces 
of  Auronitis,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis  were  fcH*  a  time  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  under  Ptolemy  and  the  first  Lysanias. 
After  the  murder  of  the  latter  they  were  farmed  by  Zenodorus 
until  the  Roman  Emperor  gave  them  to  Herod  the  Great.  Herod 
bequeathed  them  to  nis  son  Philip  with  the  title  of  tetararch,  and 
Caesar  ratified  the  will.  The  government  was  afterwards  con- 
ferred on  Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus  and  grandson  of  Herod, 
who  also  held  Abilene.  His  son,  Affrippa,  previously  King  of 
Chalcis,  succeeded  him,  and  Nero  added  to  his  dommions  tiie 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Tarichaea  on  the  western  shores  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  with  Julias  and  Abila  in  the  province  of  Peraea. 
Agrippa  was  the  last  of  the  Herodian  family.  He  took  part 
with  tne  Romans  during  the  wars  which  terminated  in  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Prefect,  and  long  maintained  his 
power  in  peace :  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
A.D.  101.  The  Roman  Prefect  of  Syria,  P.  Cornelius  Palma, 
now  assumed  the  arovemmeiit,  and  four  years  afterwarfs,  haying 
conquered  the  whole  country  to  the  Desert  on  the  east,  and  to  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  on  the  south,  he  established  the  seat  of  his 
administration  at  Rostra. 

To  bring  down  this  historico-geographical  sketdi  to  the  present 
time  would  be  a  work  of  no  small  interest.  We  should  then 
glance  at  this  land  when  Rostra  was  raised  to  the  r^nk  of  colony 
and  metropolis,  and  when  it  and  Salcah,  and  Kerioth,  and  Ke- 
nath,  and  Edrei,  and  Saccsea,  and  a  hundred  other  cities,  were 
adorned  with  proud  monuments,  the  mouldering  ruins  of  which 
even  now  strike  the  traveller  with  astonishment.  We  should  look 
at  it  again  during  another  epoch,  when  Christianity  spread  over 
the  land  like  a  flood,  and  more  than  thirty  episcopal  cities  could 
be  enumerated  within  the  limits  of  Rashan.  And  then  we  should 
watch  the  approach  of  the  fierce  armies  of  Mohammed,  led  by  the 
remorseless  Inhaled,  who  left  desolation  and  death  to  mark  his 
track.  This  was  the  commencement  of  its  decline.  It  waned 
gradually  under  Arab  sway,  feeling,  like  other  countries,  the 
withering  influence  of  Islam.  Turkish  oppression  at  first,  and 
neglect  afterwards  completed  its  ruin,  leaving  its  cities  desolate 
and  its  fields  a  wilderness. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  boun- 
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daries  of  Bashan.  The  western  side  bas  already  been  considered ; 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  question  in  regard  to  it.  It  was 
the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  from  the  fountains  to  a  little  below  the 
sea  of  Galilee.  The  northern  border  commenced  a  few  miles 
south  of  Banias,  crossed  the  Jebl  el-Heish  to  a  point  north  of 
Kuneiterah,  and  continued  thence  over  the  plain  in  a  south- 
eastern direction  to  the  present  Haj  road,  which  it  reached  about 

the  parallel  of  the  village  of  Nawa  {^jy),  the  ancient  Neve.  It 
then  turned  nearly  north,  following  the  line  of  the  road  to  Ghu- 
ba^heb,  whence  it  struck  north-east,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Lejah  and  the  plain  on  its  northern  side  to  Jebl  Khiyara.  On 
crossing  the  Wady  Liwa  it  turned  southward  and  ran  over  a  fine 
plain  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Jebl  ed-Druze,  and  from 
thence  along  their  eastern  base  to  their  termination.  The  southern 
border  was  a  little  south  of  Sulkhad  and  Busrah,*  and  probably 
followed  the  course  of  the  Wady  Zedy  till  it  falls  into  the  Sheriat 
el-Mandhur  (the  Yarmuk),  whicn  latter  stream  constituted,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  boundary  between  Bashan  and  Gilead. 

I  have  not  included  in  this  view  the  province  of  Jeidur,  the 
ancient  Ituraea.  The  reasons  for  this  will  be  given  afterwards. 
The  boundary  between  Jeidfir  and  Jaulan  has  never  yet  been 
traced.  I  have  lists  of  the  villages  in  both  districts,  but  their 
positions  cannot  be  ascertained  without  a  survey. 

A  question  now  arises,  where  were  the  oaks  and  mountains  of 
Bashan  so  much  celebrated  in  Scripture  ?  All  modem  writers 
without  exception,  I  believe,  look  for  and  find  them  on  the  grace- 
ful slopes  of  the  mountain  range  between  the  Yarmuk  and  the 
Jabbok.  Even  Dr.  Robinson,  by  far  the  most  learned  and  exact 
of  sacred  geographers,  has  adopted  this  view.'*  It  is  somewhat 
strange  to  find  the  oaks  of  Bashan  on  the  hills  of  Gilead :  except 
we  adopt  the  opinion  that  Gilead  and  Bashan  were  identical,  we 
must  look  for  these  mountains  and  oaks  elsewhere.  Now  there  is 
cue  whole  mountain  range  comprehended  within  this  ancient 
kingdom  still  covered  with  oak  forests,  and  whose  pastures  are 
not  excelled  in  any  part  of  Syria.  These  are  now  called  '  Ard 
eUBatfiant/eh,^  'the  country  of  Batanaea.'  May  not  these  be  the 
hills  referred  to  in  the  Bible  ?  It  may  be  said  they  are  too  far 
eastward  to  be  known  to  Hebrew  prophets  and  poets ;  but  I  do 
not  attach  much  force  to  this  objection.     A  portion  of  another 

'  Bozrah  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlviii.  1 8)  among  the  cities  of  the  plain 
of  Moab.  It  is  joined  with  Beth-gamni,  now  identified  with  Um-el-Gemal,  some 
distance  south  of  Basrah;  and  with  Kerioth,  the  site  of  which  is  probably  marked 
by  the  modem  Kureiyeh,  a  large  village  with  extensive  niins»  a  few  miles  north- 
by-east  of  Busrah.     I  think,  however,  Busrah  was  formerly  included  in  Bashan. 

"  See  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  Jan.  1853,  p.  134. 
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conspicuous  range  of  mountains  is  likewise  included  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Bashan,  namely,  the  Jebl  eUHeish.  These  are  also  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  oak,  and  the  pastures  among  them  are  very 
rich.  That  the  district  in  which  tney  are  situated  was  anciently 
called  Bashan  there  is  direct  evidence  in  Scripture.  When  Moses 
was  blessing  the  Twelve  Tribes  before  his  death,  he  said  of  Dan, 
'  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp,  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan.'*  The  coun- 
try allotted  to  this  tribe  having  proved  too  small,  a  part  of  it 
went  and  fought  against  Laish,  took  it,  and  called  it  Dan.y  The 
site  of  this  city  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  great  fountain  at  Tell 
el-Kady,  and  this  tell  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of 
Jebl  el-Heish.  Its  territory  extended  to  and  ran  along  their 
western  base.  It  was  beautifully  descriptive,  then,  of  this  warlike 
tribe  to  say  that  as  a  lion's  whelp  it  should  leap  from  Bashan. 
In  none  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  where  the  hills  of  Bashan 
are  referred  to  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  this  view  ;  while 
in  Jer.  1.  17,  the  hills  of  JBashan  appear  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  Gilead,  and  in  another  place  they  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  Lebanon,  '  Go  up  to  Lebanon  and  cry,  and  lift  up 
the  voice  in  Bashan  and  cry  from  the  passages.'  in  Ezek.  xxvii. 
6,  the  oars  of  the  ships  of  Tyre  are  said  to  have  been  made  of  the 
oaks  of  Bashan.  The  straight  and  tall  saplings  which  I  have  seen 
in  some  parts  of  these  mountains  would  be  admirably  fitted  for 
this  use. 

Such,  then,  is  the  amount  of  information  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  regarding  the  kingdom  of  Og,  and  such  are  the  conclusions 
I  deduce  from  them.  Before  a  sketch  of  this  kingdom  could  be 
considered  complete  some  inquiries  must  be  made  about  the  region 
of  Argob.  The  first  object  will  naturally  be  to  ascertain  whether 
this  country  was  included  in  whole  or  in  part  in  Bashan,  and  then, 
if  it  be  in  Bashan,  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  where  it  was 
situated  ? 

The  first  of  these  queries  will  be  most  satisfactorily  answered 
by  a  comparison  of  the  several  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the 
name  occurs. 

After  conquering  Sihon,  King  of  Heshbon,  the  Israelites  went 
up  the  way  to  Bashan ;  and  Og,  the  King  of  Bashan,  went  out 
against  them  with  all  his  people  to  battle  at  Edrei.  Og  was  com- 
pletely overthrown  and  his  armies  annihilated.  It  is  then  added 
by  the  sacred  historian,  *•  We  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time,  there 
was  not  a  city  which  we  took  not  from  him,  threescore  cities ;  all 
the  region  of  Argob,  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan.  All  these 
cities  were  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  besides  un- 

*  Deut.  xxxiii.  22.  ^  Josh.  xix.  47. 
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walled  towns  a  great  many/*  And  it  is  further  added:  *And 
the  rest  of  Gilead  and  all  Bashan,  being  the  kingdom  of  Og,  gave 
I  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  all  the  region  of  Argob  with 
all  Bashan,  which  was  called  the  land  of  giants.  Jair,  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coasts  of  the 
Geshuri  and  the  Maachathi ;  and  called  them  aflter  his  own  name, 
Bashan-Jiavoth-jair,  unto  this  day ;  and  I  gave  Gilead  unto  Ma- 
chir.'  These  quotations  leave  it  uncertain  whether  Argob  was 
merely  another  name  for  Bashan  or  only  a  province  of  it.  Other 
passages,  however,  which  will  be  quoted  below,  are  more  explicit, 
from  1  Chron.  ii.  21-23,  with  Num.  xxvii.  1,  we  learn  who  Jair 
and  Machir  were.  Machir  was  the  son  of  Manasseh  and  father 
of  Gilead,  to  whose  descendants  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan 
was  given.*  Hezron,  a  grandson  of  Judah,  married  a  daughter 
of  Machir,  and  Jair  was  his  grandson  by  this  marriage.  This 
Jair  had  twenty-three  cities  in  Grilead,  his  own  property ;  and  he 
also  took  Geshiur  and  Aram  with  the  towns  of  Jair,  and  Kenath 
with  its  towns,  threescore  cities.^  This  would  seem  to  distinguish 
Bashan  from  the  district  in  which  these  threescore  cities  were 
located,  and  to  show,  when  combined  with  the  quotations  above, 
that  the  latter  was  but  a  part  of  the  former.  In  Num.  xxxii.  41- 
42,  we  read  that  Jair  took  the  small  towns  of  Gilead,  which  are 
the  twenty-three  above  mentioned,  and  called  them  Havoth-jair  ; 
and  then  it  is  added,  Nobah  went  and  took  Kenath  and  the  vil- 
lages thereof  and  called  it  Nobah.  It  is  well  to  remark  the  dis- 
tinction here  made  between  the  towns  of  Gilead  which  were  called 
Savoth'jair  and  the  district  of  Kenath  which  Nobah  took,  and 
which  is  manifestly  identical  with  the  Bashan-havoth-jair  above 
mentioned.  In  further  confirmation  of  this,  and  in  illustration  of 
the  subject,  the  two  following  passages  are  quoted.  In  defining 
the  territory  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  it  is  thus  written : 
'  Their  coast  was  from  Mahanaim,  all  Bashan,  all  the  kingdom  of 
Og  King  of  Bashan,  and  all  the  towns  of  Jair  which  are  in 
Bashan^  threescore  cities.'*^  And  again  in  1  Kings  iv.  13 :  '  Tlie 
son  of  Geber  in  Ramoth  Gilead,  to  him  pertained  the  totms  of 
Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh,  which  are  in  Ghilead  ;  to  him  also  pei^ 
tained  the  region  of  Argob^  which  i%  in  Bashan^  threescore  cities 
with  walls  and  brazen  bars.'  These  quotations  are  conclusive 
both  as  to  the  distinction  between  the  Havoth-jair  of  Gilead, 
containing  twenty-three  cities,  and  the  Bashan-havoth-jair  of 
Bashan  containing  sixty,  and  also  as  to  the  fact  that  Argob  was 
wholly  in  Bashan. 

•  Deut.  iii.  1.  '  Josh.  xvii.  2.  »>  1  Chron.  ii.  21-23. 

^  Josh.  xiii.  30. 
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From  the  words  of  Eusebius^  in  his  Onomasticon,  it  is  evident 
he  was  aware  of  this  distinction.  He  thus  writes  under  the  word 
Havoth'jodr :  Avrvi  earn  ^  Baoxv  (or  ev  rin  BdRTov^  as  Reland  sug- 
gests). Etffi  Se  Kcj/Mtt  Iftfip  Ev  TOO  o^fi  VaXaaiy  as  eXafiero  tiiakti 
<^vkf^s  MoevdEffTV}.      Kfici  sifffv  fiv   TT)   xaXo&fAEvip   yamgL  ms  Btxravfiias, 

'  This  is  Bashan  (or  in  Bashan).  The  villages  of  Jair  which  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  received  are  in  the  mountain  of  Gilead ; 
and  they  are  in  the  place  called  O-tmia^  of  Batanaea ;'  that  is,  as 
I  understand  the  passage,  one  division  of  these  villages  is  in 
Gilead  and  the  other  in  Batansea,  just  as  is  stated  in  Scripture. 
But  observe  the  translation  or  ffloss  Hieronymus  gives :  '  Hsc  est 
in  Basan,  in  qua  sunt  vici  sexaginta  in  monte  Galaad,  qui  ceci- 
derunt  in  sortem  dimidiae  tribus  Manasse,  qui  locus  nunc  vocatur 
Golam  in  terra  BatanaBa.'^  How  this  strange  sentence  was  ever 
constructed  from  the  Greek  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  but  it  is  eyi- 
dent  the  framer  of  it  had  a  theory  of  his  own  different  from  that 
of  Eusebius.  And  yet  it  would  appear  that  from  these  words  of 
Hieronymus  subsequent  writers  adopted  their  views  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  Batansea  and  Argob. 

A  comparison  of  1  Chron.  ii.  21-23,  and  Num.  xxxii.  41,  42, 
proves  that  the  district  of  Kenath  conquered  by  Nobah  was  iden- 
tical with  'Kenath  and  the  towns  thereof  that  Jair  took,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be.  the  same  with  the  region  of  Argob.  But 
Kenath  has  been  identified  with  the  city  of  Kunawdt,  whose  splen- 
did ruins  now  adorn  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Jebl  Hauran,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Ard  el-Bathanyeh.  The  country  around  this 
city,  then,  is  the  ancient  land  of  Argob. 

This  view  is  consid«pably  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Targums  the  word  ^y\tt  Argob  of  Deut.  iii.  14,  and  1  Kings  iv. 
13,  is  written  kmid,  TrcbehmS  The  city  of  Kenath  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  among  those  of  Trachonitis,  and  near  to 
Bostra.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  words  *  Traehon* 
and  ^  Argob'  have  the  same  signification,  and  are  descriptive  of 
the  district  in  which  Kenath  is  lound. 

But  farther :  the  land  of  Argob  bordered  on  the  country  of  the 
Geshurites  and  Maachathites.8  There  were  two  places  of  the 
former  name,  one  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  the  other  on  the 
north  of  Bashan,  which  latter  seems  to  have  been  in  part  encom- 
passed by  the  territory  of  Bashan ;  for  in  Josh.  xiii.  13,  we  learn 
that  though  the  Israelites  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Og,  yet  they 
did  not  expel  the  Geshurites  nor  the  Maachathites.     It  is  pro- 

^  That  this  word  Gonia  (comer)  was  the  proper  name  of  a  portion  of  Bashan  is 
evident  from  this  place ;  and  from  the  *  N otitis  Ecclesiast.'  where,  under  the 
Metropolis  Bostra,  is  a  pQace  called  Come  Gonia, 

«  Rel.  Pal.  p.  483.  '  Lightfoot,  ut  sup,  «  Deut.  iii.  U- 
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baUe  these  tribes  inhabited  some  places  of  great  natural  strength  ; 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Geshurites  dwelt  in  the  interior  of 
the  Lejah.  In  1  Chron.  iL  2S,  Geshur  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  cities  taken  by  Jair  in  connection  with  Kenath.  Maachah, 
it  would  appear  i&om  1  Chron.  xix.  6,  7,  was  somewhere  near 
Damascus.  There  is  an  Abel-beth-Maachah  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Dan  and  Ijon  in  1  Kings  xv.  20,  which  has  been 
identified  witli  Abil  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Merj  'Ayun. 
The  district  of  Maachah  may  have  included  the  heights  of  Her- 
mon,  and  have  extended  eastward  between  Damascus  and  Trachon 
towards  the  Safa.^ 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  will  be  evident  that  to  place 
Argob  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Ajlun,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jabbok,  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  statements  of  Scripture. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  single  remark,  direct  or  inci- 
dental, that  would  seem  to  favour  mat  disposition.  Yet  Dr. 
Smith,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Biblical  Researches^  has  identified 
it  with  Rajib.  1  am  no  little  surprised  to  find  both  Argob  and 
Batanaea  located  in  the  Jebl  Ajl{Ln ;  when  at  the  same  time  and 
near  the  same  place  the  Ard  el-Bathanyeh  and  the  ruins  of  Ku- 
nawat  in  the  Jebl  Hauran  are  referred  to  as  representing  Batanaea 
and  Kenath.  The  Rajib  here  found  is  the  site  of  the  fortress 
beyond  the  Jordan  called  Ragaha^  in  which  King  Alexander  died, 
and  which  was  within  the  territory  of  Gerasa.*  It  is  the  same 
too  which  Eusebius  places  fifteen  miles  west  of  that  city.  This 
Bajib  is  near  the  Jordan,  and  only  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
Jabbok ;  and  being  south-west  of  Mahanaim,  it  must  have  been 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  not  in  Manasseh  at  all.  It  is  true,  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  reading  is  Rigoba  instead  of 
Argob ;  but  this  similarity  of  sound  alone  will  not  prove  identity 
of  site.  Reland  adopted  this  view  probably  from  the  curious 
translation  of  Hieronymus  above  commented  on. 

The  province  df  iTURiEA  is  so  closely  connected  by  its  position 
with  the  divisions  of  Bashan  that  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  notice 
it  before  concluding  this  article.  Es})ecially  is  this  desirable  here, 
as  thus  the  sketch  of  Eastern  Syria  from  Peraea  to  Damascus  will 
be  rendered  complete.*^  Reland  makes  a  great  mistake  when  he 
confounds  Iturcea  with  Auronitis.  In  Luke  iii.  1,  it  is  stated 
that  Philip  was  tetrarch  of  Itursea  and  the  region  of  Trachonitis ; 
but  according  to  Josephus  he  was  tetrarch  of  Batanaea  with  Tra- 
chonitiS)  Auronitis,  and  a  part  of  the  ^  House  of  Zenodorus.''" 

'         ■■--  ----  —  ■        ■■      -■■.■■     —     --■-■_  —  ■■-..■  — 

^  Reland.  Pales,  p.  112.  *  Joseph.  Ant  xiii.  23. 

^  The  region  of  Damascus  to  the  borders  of  Itursea  was  described  in  a  previous 
Article. 
"  Ant  xvii.  13. 
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Zenodorus  had  before  this  time  sold  Auronitis  to  the  Arabians, 
as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  Antiq.  xv.  3 ;  and  in  the  same  section 
it  is  said  that  the  Roman  emperor  had  given  Herod  Trachonitis, 
Batanaea,  and  Auronitis.  Since,  therefore,  in  these  several  places 
where  the  provinces  of  this  tetrarchy  are  mentioned  by  the  histo- 
rian no  reference  is  made  to  Ituraea,  and  since  Luke  does  not 
record  Auronitis,  it  is  concluded  that  Auronitis  and  Ituraea  are 
identical.  Neither  of  these  historians,  however,  gives  a  full  list 
of  every  little  province  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip :  each  probably 
gives  the  name  of  such  as  he  was  most  familiar  with,  or  such  as 
were  of  most  importance  in  connection  with  the  events  he  was 
about  to  relate.  Both  Batansea  and  Auronitis  were,  no  doubt, 
included  in  *  the  region  of  Trachonitis ;'  and  that  Ituraea  formed 
part  of  the  '  House  of  Zenodorus,'  referred  to  by  Josephus,  is 

E roved  by  the  following  quotation  from  this  very  writer.  It  has 
een  seen  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Zenodorus,  Trachon,  Bata- 
naea, and  Auronitis  had  been  taken  from  him  and  given  to  Herod, 
and  then,  after  his  death,  the  remainder  of  his  territory  was  also 
given  to  Herod ;  '  Caesar  also  gave  his  portion,  which  was  no  small 
one,  to  Herod.  It  is  situated  between  Galilee  and  Trachon,  em- 
bracing Ulatha,  Paneas,  and  the  country  round.'"  In  this  country 
was  Ituraea,  which  lies  between  Trachon  and  the  eastern  base  of 
Hermon,  immediately  north  of  Gaulonitls. 

From  Gen.  xxv.  15,  we  learn  that  Jetur  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  and  in  the  following  verse  it  is  thus  written :  '  These  are 
the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns 
and  by  their  castles ;  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations.' 
Jetur  therefore  was  the  name  of  a  province  as  well  as  of  a  man. 
In  1  Chron.  v.  19,  it  is  recorded  that  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  made  war  with  the  Hagarites, 
with  Jetur ^  and  Nephesh,  and  Nodab.  They  took  their  lands 
and  occupied  them  till  the  Captivity.  It  is  also  added,  'The 
children  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  dwelt  in  the  land;  tliei/ 
increased  from  Baahan  unto  BaaUhermon^  and  Senir,  and  unto 
Mount  Hermon,^  The  district  therefore  occupied  by  the  Jeturites 
and  others  must  have  been  on  the  south-east  side  of  Hermon,  for 
thus  only  could  it  have  been  between  that  mountain  and  Bashan. 
This  is  the  exact  position  of  the  modem  district  of  Jeidflr. 

This  ancient  province,  whose  name  has  undergone  but  little 
change  in  the  course  of  long  a^es,  is  referred  to  by  many  early 
writers.  Strabo  states  that  the  Ituraeans  were  subject  to  Ptolemy 
King  of  Chalcis ;  and  a  little  below  he  adds  that  the  mountain 
region  of  Marsya  is  inhabited  by  Ituraeans  and  Arabs,  'malefici 


"  Ant,  XV.  13. 
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omnes,^^  Vibius  Sequester,  a  writer  of  about  the  fifth  century,  men- 
tions the  Ituraeans  as  Syrians  skilled  in  archery.P  Pliny  places  the 
province  of  Itursea  north  of  Bashan  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.* 

Jeidur  lies  south-west  of  the  great  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is 
bounded  on  th^  east  by  the  Haj  road,  on  the  south  by  Jaulan,  on 
the  west  and  north-west  by  the  mountain  range  of  el-Heish,  and 
on  the  north  by  Wady  el-'Ajam.  It  is  all  table-land  with  an 
undulating  surface,  having  at  short  intervals  little  conical  tells ; 
some  of  these  are  cup-shaped,  and  are  evidently  the  craters  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  The  whole  reffion  is  basalt,  like  the  Hauran  and 
Lejah.  The  soil  is  in  general,  good  and  the  water  abundant: 
only  a  ^all  portion  of  it  is  now  cultivated  In  a  list  which  I 
possess  are  the  names  of  thirty-eight  towns  and  villages,  all  within 
this  province :  these  are  in  general  mere  heaps  of  ruins ;  twenty-nine 
of  them  have  still  a  few  inhabitants.  The  vast  flocks  of  the  nomade 
tribes  cover  the  country  in  early  spring,  and  devour  the  grass  which, 
after  the  winter  rains,  springs  luxuriantly  from  the  rich  soil. 

Our  sketch  of  Bashan  is  now  finished.  We  have  examined  its 
extent  and  boundaries,  and  have  briefly  described  its  antiquities 
and  physical  geography ;  and  we  can  now  see  how  wonderfully  in 
e?ery  particidar  these  bear  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and 
minute  accuracy  of  Bible  narrative  and  description.  The  vast 
ruins  scattered  over  its  surfEice  tell  of  its  former  populousness,  and 
are  the  present  memorials  of  its  celebrated  cities,  whose  numbers, 
except  to  him  who  has  wandered  among  its  mountains  and  across 
its  plains,  would  seem  almost  incredibla  Its  rich  pasture  lands 
and  wide  champaigns  of  waving  com  still  proclaim  its  wondrous 
fertility.  The  oak  forests  cover  its  mountain  sides,  as  in  days  of 
old,  with  a  garment  ever  fresh  and  green.  The  ancient  names, 
too,  cling  to  it  still :  we  have  Batanaea,  and  Golan,  and  Kenath, 
and  Salcah,  and  Hauran,  and  Edrei,  but  little  changed  by  the 
lapse  of  long  centuries.  Thus  does  it  appear  that  the  more  ex- 
tensive our  research  and  the  more  minute  our  inquiries,  the  more 
full  and  accurate  will  be  our  illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
Every  new  discovery  is  a  new  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 
Should  the  day  ever  come,  as  I  trust  and  pray  it  will,  when  an 
advancing  Christianity,  bearing  peace  and  civilisation  in  its  glo- 
rious tram,  shall  again  people  these  cities  and  cultivate  these 
plains,  then,  from  inscribed  tablets  and  ruins  now  buried,  will  new 
and  striking  evidences  be  brought  to  light  to  prove  the  truth  of 
that  religion  which  has  far  more  strongly  evidenced  itself  by  the 
blessings  it  has  difiused. 

■■  .  -  I  ■  -  -  — • • — — — — ■ — ■-  -    ■—  ■  — ■  ■ 

*»  Strabon.  Geograph.  lib.  xvi.  pp.  518-520.  p  Relan.  Pal.  p.  107. 

•»  His.  Nat.  lib.  v.  23. 
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EGYPT,  ETHIOPIA,  AND  THE  PENINSULA  OF  SINAI. 

Letters  from  Hgyvt^  Etliiopiay  and  the  Peninmla  of  Sinai.  By 
Dr.  Richard  Lepsius.  Translated  by  Leonora  and  Joanna 
B.  IIoRNER.     London  :  Bohn.     1853. 

Die  Chronologie  der  Aegypter^  learbeitet  von  Richard  Lepsius. 
Einleitung  und  ler  Theil.     Berlin :  1849. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  ever  been  a  ready  and  munificent 
patron  of  science  and  literature,  followed  the  example  of  the 
French  and  Tuscan  Governments,  by  sending  an  expedition  to 
Egypt  for  the  investigation  of  its  ancient  monuments.  To  Dr. 
Richard  Lepsius,  who  had  already  displayed  much  acuteness  and 
patience  in  philological  studies,  and  especially  in  the  elucidation 
of  hieroglyphics,  the  conduct  of  this  expedition  was  entrusted, 
while  he  was  furnished  with  a  sufficient  and  able  staff  of  draughts- 
men and  other  assistants. 

In  order  to  gratify  the  laudable  curiosity  of  the  European  public 
by  a  popular  account  of  his  journey,  as  well  as  to  show  the  value 
of  its  results  to  those  by  whom  his  larger  works  would  not  be 
studied.  Dr.  Lepsius  has  published  a  series  of  letters  written 
during  the  progress  of  the  expedition  to  various  persons  who  had 
its  success  at  heart.  Two  translations  of  this  work  have  appeared 
in  England,  one  of  which  we  propose  to  notice,  as  being  autho- 
rised by  Dr.  Lepsius,  and  also  as  containing  an  abstract  of  his 
views  on  Biblical  chronology.  This  abstract  is  taken  from  a 
larger  work,  '  The  Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,'  the  first  volume 
of  which  has  as  yet  only  been  published,  containing  an  intro- 
duction to  the  subject,  and  review  of  authorities,  without  entering 
into  the  details  of  ancient  Egyptian  chronology,  as  derived  from 
the  monuments.  In  its  imperfect  state  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  do  more  than  criticise  so  much  of  its  contents  as  are 
complete  in  themselves ;  such  as  the  part  entitled  *  The  Hebrew 
Tradition,'  wherein  Biblical  chronology  is  examined  with  especial 
reference  to  Egypt.  It  is  this  part  which  we  propose  briefly 
examining,  from  its  coming  more  particularly  within  the  province 
of  the  '  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,'  as  well  as  from  its  great 
interest,  after  saying  somewhat  respecting  the  *  Letters '  and  their 
objects. 

The  Prussian  expedition  to  Egypt  has  most  signally  fulfilled  the 
just  expectations  of  the  learned  world.  Not  only  was  the  ground 
trodden  by  Champollion  and  Rosellini,  who  headed  the  similar 
expeditions  sent  by  France  and  Tuscany,  carefully  gone  over,  but 
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much  that  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  for  want  of  time, 
and  because  they  had  been  preceded  by  no  explorers  on  the  same 
plan,  was  executed,  and  a  mass  of  materials  brought  home  from 
which  a  work  has  been  produced  which  remains  a  noble  monument 
of  munificent  patronage  and  astonishing  ax^curacy,  equally  honour- 
able to  the  King  who  paid  the  cost  and  to  the  architect  who  raised 
the  structure.  In  several  hundred  plates,  the  sculptures  and 
inscriptions  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  are  represented 
with  an  exactness  that  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  and  materials  are 
furnished  which  would  well  employ  and  repay  the  study  of  years. 
This  is  the  main,  we  had  almost  said  the  whole,  result  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  could  more  be  expected  of  one  man  ?  for  on  one  man 
the  whole,  so  far  as  correctness  was  concerned,  devolved.  Yet 
some  expected  that  not  only  all  this  should  be  effected,  but  the 
chronology  of  ancient  Egypt  and  all  that  bears  upon  it  unravelled, 
its  equally  difficult  mythology  explained,  and  a  great  advance 
made  in  philology  in  its  reference  to  ancient  history.  This  was 
expecting  too  much,  and  these  expectations  have  hitherto  been 
disappointed,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  the  Professor  has 
written,  and  augur  of  what  he  will  write. 

It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  present  age  for  individuals  to  aim 
at  almost  universal  knowledge,  so  that  even  he  who  is  wise  enough 
to  see  the  impossibility  of  success  and  the  danger  of  becoming  a 
smatterer,  often  thinks  himself  obliged  to  ms^e  some  attempts 
towards  it,  to  satisfy  the  eager  expectations  of  his  friends.  Thus 
many  a  good  work  is  imperfectly  executed  or  insufficiently  appre- 
ciated. Though  Dr.  Lep^us  has  more  than  escaped  the  former 
evil  in  his  great  work,  he  has  suffered  from  the  latter.  Many  have 
been  the  complaints,  most  unjust  indeed,  that  his  expedition 
fulfilled  not  its  objects,  in  leaving  unsettled,  for  example,  the  great 
question  of  chronology.  Its  object  was  but  one,  or  rather  one 
object  was  of  such  magnitude  as  to  eclipse  all  others — ^the  faithful 
copying  of  the  sculptured  and  inscribed  records  of  ancient  Egypt, 
documents  of  the  utmost  importance  to  chronology,  to  history,  and 
to  mythology.  To  do  more  than  publish  these,  with  some  sort  of 
commentary,  was  not,  we  repeat,  to  be  reasonably  expected  from 
one  man ;  t^sides  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  careful  copyist,  the  laborious  investigator,  the  acute  philologer, 
does  not  always  possess  the  qualifications  of  a  chronologer  and  a 
historian,  who  might  be  altogether  unfit  to  dig  up  the  Memphite 
burial-ground,  and  decypher  Sie  mysterious  *  Book  of  the  Dead.' 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  find  Dr.  Lepius  endeavouring  to  do  too 
much ;  that  we  see  him,  for  instance,- not  content  with  exploring 
the  monuments  of  Ethiopia  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the 
inut  of  the  former  expeditions,  penetrating  almost  to  Abyssinia ; 
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and  again,  when  working  at  Thebes  in  the  greatest  field  of  research, 
sighing,  like  another  Alexander,  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  starting 
across  the  desert  and  sea  to  Sinai,  chiefly  to  investigate  the  track 
of  the  Israelites,  and  in  this  journey  nearly  sacrificing  his  valuahle 
life,  and  risking  the  completion  of  his  legitimate  enterprise. 

The  *  Letters'  form  an  interesting  addition  to  the  works  on 
ancient  Egypt  and  its  monuments  which  are  intelligible  to  the 
general  body  of  readers.  We  did  not  expect  to  find  in  the 
writings  of  a  German  professor  the  brilliancy  and  eloquence  of  a 
French  savanty  nor  that  these  lett-ers  should  be  comparable  in  such 
respects  to  those  of  (^hampoUion,  in  imitation  of  which  they  were 
doubtless  written.  It  is  more  rare  to  find  united  in  a  German 
than  in  a  Frenchman  the  powers  of  writing  appropriately  on  a 
grave  and  learned  subject  and  wittily  on  a  more  popular  one,  and 
still  rarer  to  find  the  former  able  to  popularise  a  matter  ordinarily 
difiicult  and  learned  To  this  there  have  been  notable  exceptions, 
as  that  of  Goethe,  whose  great  services  to  botany  have  been  almost 
forgotten  in  his  more  brilliant  but  less  useful  achievements ;  yet  it 
is  allowed  to  be  generally  true,  and  the  Germans  themselves  are 
sometimes  found  to  admit  that  the  French  are  right  when  they 
say  of  them  that  on  learned  subjects  they  cannot  write  a  book. 
But  Professor  Lepsius  has  written  a  readable  and  interesting  work, 
for  which  we  owe  him  many  thanks,  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
for  the  desire  he  expresses  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  general 
public.  This  want  of  exclusiveness,  from  whatever  causes  it  pro- 
ceeds, is  one  of  the  best  and  most  hopeful  characteristics  of  the 
time.  Knowledge  that  cannot  be  rendered  in  its  general  features 
comprehensible  to  any  well-educated  person  is  no  knowledge  at  all, 
though  true  knowledge  is  often  rendered  obscure  by  an  unskilful 
interpreter,  who  cannot  translate  its  peculiar  language,  or  an  inten- 
tional mystifier,  who  thinks  obscurity  and  distance  inseparable  from 
wisdom. 

The  Prussian  expedition  achieved  most  in  the  field  of  Memphis, 
which  the  previous  expeditions  had  most  strangely  almost  neglected. 
This  tract,  in  its  widest  sense,  extends  for  many  miles  along  the 
edge  of  the  great  desert  of  Africa.  Overlooking  the  broad  and 
fertile  plain  of  the  Delta,  and  the  rich  and  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  mighty  river  flows,  stand  more  than  thirty  pyramids, 
the  sepulchres  of  ancient  royalty  and  past  greatness,  seeming  like 
watchmen  on  the  border  of  that  untrod  waste,  almost  as  myste- 
rious as  the  history  of  '  Kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth,  which 
built  desolate  places  for  themselves,'  *  as  awful  as  their  antiquity, 

*  Job,  chap.  iii.  y.  14.  Here,  for  *  desolate  places/  Ewald  ingemonsly  proposes 
to  read  *  pyramids/  by  the  substitation  of  a  D  for  a  3. 
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as  tempting-  to  explorers,  and  yet  as  hard  to  traverse,  a  fit  region 
on  the  coasts  whereof  should  stand  the  earliest  monuments  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  grandest  He  who  sees  their  size  and  the 
greatness  of  their  stones  is  ready  to  say,  with  Homer,  that  then 
men  were  not  what  they  now  are.  Nor  were  -  they.  All  their 
energies  were  concentrated  upon  the  object  of  leaving  monuments 
worthy  of  their  power,  and  providing  fitting  resting-places  for 
bodies  which  they  held  sacred ;  and  because  we  know  more,  and 
have  a  revelation  to  guide  us,  we  must  not  despise  energy  that  we 
cannot  imitate,  nor  ambition  that  we  lack  in  a  far  nobler  cause. 

In  this  great  necropolis  the  Prussian  expedition  gathered  first- 
fruits  right  worthy  of  its  grand  object.  Let  Dr.  Lepsius  describe 
the  work  in  which  he  was  here  engaged.  One  of  his  letters,  dated 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1843,  commences  thus  : — 

*  Still  always  here ! — in  full  activity  since  the  9th  of  November,  and 
perhaps  for  several  weeks  longer  in  the  new  year.  But  yet  how 
could  I  suspect,  from  the  accounts  that  have  hitherto  been  given  by 
travellers,  what  a  harvest  we  had  to  gather  on  this  spot — here,  on  the 
oldest  scene  of  all  determinable  chronological  human  history.  It  is 
strange  how  little  this  spot  has  been  examined,  though  it  has  been 
the  most  frequently  visited  in  Egypt.  I  will  not,  however,  quarrel 
with  our  predecessors,  as  we  reap  the  fruits  of  their  neglect.  I  have 
rather  been  compelled  to  restrain  our  desire  to  see  more  of  this  land 
of  wonders,  as  we  shall  perhaps  have  to  discharge  half  of  our  whole 
task  on  this  spot.  Two  tombs,  besides  the  Pyramids,  are  conspicuously 
marked  on  the  best  of  the  earlier  maps.  Rosellini  has  only  accurately 
examined  one  tomb ;  and  ChampoUion  says,  in  his  letters,  '^  II  y  a  peu 
a  faire  ici,  et  lorsqu'on  aura  copie  des  scenes  de  la  vie  domestique, 
sculptee  dans  un  tombeau,  je  regagnerai  nos  embarcations."  We  have 
given  forty-five  tombs  on  our  accurate  topographical  plan  of  the  whole 
necropolis,  whose  occupants  have  become  known  to  me  by  their  in- 
scriptions ;  and  altogether  I  have  recorded*  eighty-two  which  seemed 
worthy  of  notice  by  their  inscriptions  or  by  other  peculiarities.^  Few 
of  them  belong  to  later  times ;  almost  all  of  them  were  built  during 
or  shortly  after  the  erection  of  the  great  Pyramids,  and  therefore 
afford  us  an  invaluable  series  of  dates  for  the  knowledge  of  the  oldest 
determinable  civilization  of  the  human  race.  The  architecture  of  that 
period,  about  which  I  formerly  could  only  offer  conjectures,  is  now 
clearly  developed  before  me.  We  have  thus  early  presented  to  us 
almost  all  the  different  component  parts  of  architecture  ;  sculptures  of 
entire  figures  of  all  sizes,  in  alto-relievo  and  basso-relievo,  are  pre- 
sented in  astonishing  numbers.  The  style  is  very  marked  and  beau- 
tifully executed,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians  of  that  time  did 
not  possess  that  canon  of  proportions  which  we  find  prevailing  at  a  later 
period.   • 

^  On  our  departure  for  Upper  Egypt,  we  had  minutely  examined  130  private 
tombs,  and  had  discovered  the  remains  of  67  pyramids. 
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*  The  painting  on  a  very  fine  coating  of  lime  is  often  beautiful  be- 
yond conception,  and  is  sometimes  preserved  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  if 
it  had  been  done  yesterday.  The  representations  on  the  walls  chiefly 
contain  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  appear  especially  in- 
tended to  place  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  his  wealth  in  cattle, 
fish,  game,  boats,  domestics,  <&c.  We  thus  become  familiar  with  all 
the  details  of  his  private  life.  The  numerous  inscriptions  describe  or 
designate  these  scenes,  or  they  exhibit  the  often  widely-branching 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  all  his  titles  and  offices,  so  that  I  could 
almost  compose  a  court  and  state  calendar  of  King  Cheops  or  Ohephren. 
The  most  splendid  tombs  or  rocknsepulchres  belonged  principally  to 
the  princes,  their  relatives,  or  the  highest  official  persons  under  the 
kings  beside  whose  pyramids  they  are  laid ;  and  not  unfrequently  I 
have  found  the  tombs  of  father,  son,  and  gprandson,  even  great-grandson, 
so  that  whole  pedigrees  of  those  distinguished  families  who,  above  five 
thousand  years  ago,  formed  the  nobility  of  the  land,  are  brought  to  light. 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  tombs  which,  with  many  others,  I  myself 
discovered  beneath  the  sand,  which  here  buries  all  things,  belongs  to  a 
prince  of  the  family  of  King  Cheops. 

*  I  am  now  employing  daily  from  forty  to  sixty  people  in  excavations 
and  similar  works.' — ^pp.  51,  52. 

There  is  but  one  drawback  that  we  feel  in  reading  the  descrip- 
tion of  these  explorations,  and  that  arises  from  the  admissions  of 
their  director  himself  as  to  the  injury  of  the  monuments  which  he 
discovered  or  examined.  Many  have  foolishly  charged  Dr.  Lepsius 
with  much  wanton  destruction  of  the  ancient  remains  in  Egypt, 
believing  the  Arabs,  who  attribute  to  '  El-Absyoos '  the  mischief 
of  every  silly  tourist  as  readily  as  they  used  to  ascribe  it  to  '  Sham- 
boolyoon.'  And  we  are  most  unwilling  to  join  with  others  who 
charge  him  with  having  effaced  inscriptions  which  he  had  copied, 
that  those  who  might  follow  him  should  not  possess  the  same 
materials  ;  for  if  we  could  believe  so  distinguished  a  person  dis- 
honest enough  to  act  thus,  we  could  not  suppose  one  so  learned 
could  be  guilty  of  such  illogical  folly  in  destroying  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  his  published  copies.  Yet  we  think  that  a  very 
decided  line  may  be  drawn  respecting  the  mutilation  of  monuments, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  carried  away  which  is  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent in  itself  and  in  nowise  part  of  a  whole ;  unless  (and  this 
is  the  only  exception  that  we  can  admit  after  maturely  considering 
the  case),  the  value  of  a  record,  such  as  a  list  of  kings,  is  very 
great,  and  far  exceeding  that  of  the  edifice  or  chamber  wherein  it 
is,  from  which  it  may  be  detached ;  unless,  indeed,  the  whole 
chamber  can  be  removed,  in  order  that  a  museum  in  Europe  may 
preserve  so  precious  a  monument  But  Dr.  Lepsius  has  gone 
beyond  this  limit,  and  we  are  especially  sorry  to  see  it,  as  the 
influence  of  the  head  of  an  expedition  should  make  him  err  on  the 
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side  of  caution  rather  than  of  boldness  in  such  matters.  In  this 
respect  the  lamented  ChampoUion,  in  one  instance  at  least,  com« 
mitted  a  grave  error  when  he  cut  a  portion  from  the  walls  of  the 
royal  tomb  at  Thebes,  called,  from  its  discoverer,  Belzoni's.  Dr. 
Lepsitts  speaks  of  taking  away  '  the  architrave  and  the  beauti- 
fully painted  pillars  of  the  most  southern  chamber'  of  a  tomb 
commonly  called  the  Tomb  of  Trades,  which  had  been  almost 
uninjmred,  except  by  time,  since  the  days  of  the  founder,  about 
4000  years  ago.  Here  not  even  a  chamber  was  removed,  but 
parts  of  one,  apparently  only  on  account  of  their  beauty.  If  it  had 
contained  chronological  or  other  inscriptions  sufficiently  important 
to  justify  removal,  the  whole  chamber  might  have  been  carried 
away  by  one  who  could  remove  an-  entire  tomb.  Dr.  Lepsius 
endeavours  to  clear  himself  from  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  pointing  out  the  folly  of  some  who  attribute  to  him  wholesale 
and  senseless  destruction,  and  by  remarking  on  the  constant  ruin 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  their  own  country  by  ignorance 
and  wantonness.  The  first  argument  seems  to  us  merely  shifting 
the  question,  and  the  second  is  plainly  a  doctrine  of  that  philosophy 
which  teaches  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  which  we  should 
be  most  unwilling  to  believe  the  learned  Professor  holds  in  all 
its  details.  To  say  thus  much  has  been  an  ungrateful  task,  yet 
we  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  raise  our  voice  against  the  destruction  or 
injury  of  ancient  monuments,  by  whomever  eflected ;  and  we  cannot, 
before  leaving  the  suWect,  forbear  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
no  act  of  Vandalism  oi  the  kind  for  any  cause  has  been  attributed 
to  our  countrymen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  study 
of  Egyptian  archaeolo^. 

After  leaving  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis,  the  first  important 
site  that  we  pass  in  our  southward  journey  is  that  of  the  famous 
Labyrinth.  Before  the  Prussian  expedition  visited  the  spot, 
nothing  was  known  but  the  site  of  the  building,  or  rather  group  of 
stractures,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Lepsius  not  only  for  having 
discovered  the  ruins  and  made  accurate  plans  of  them,  but  for 
having  detected  the  name  of  the  founder.  The  great  discrepancy 
among  ancient  writers  respecting  the  King  by  whom  it  was  com- 
menced is  thus  set  at  rest,  and  Manetho,  the  native  historian  of 
Egypt,  signally  confirmed.  For  Dr.  Lepsius  has  found  on  inscribed 
portions  of  the  ruins  the  name  of  Amenemha  III.,  a  King  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty,  respecting  whom  Manetho  says  that  he  built  the 
labyrinth  in  the  Arsinoite  Nome  as  a  tomb  for  himself.  We  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  which  were  made  by 
the  Prussian  expedition,  both  on  account  of  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  Labyrinth,  and  because  it  adds  another  confirma- 
tion to  those  which  the  remains  of  Manetho's  historical  work  have 
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received  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  since  their  inscrip- 
tions have  been  deciphered. 

At  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Egypt  during  the  period  of  its  greatest 
power  under  the  Pharaohs,  the  Prussian  expedition  made  a 
lengthened  stay,  and  laboured  hard.  The  field  was  so  extensive, 
and  the  known  monuments  were  so  numerous  and  so  covered  with 
inscriptions,  that  many  new  discoveries  were  not  made.  Even  Dr. 
Lepsius,  with  time  and  means  that  few  others  have  possessed,  was 
unable  to  do  more  than  select  the  most  important  records  as  sub- 
jects for  dra¥rings.  He  thus  describes  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking. 

*  We  have  now  been  inhabiting  our  Theban  Acropolis,  on  the  hill  of 
Qurna,  above  a  quarter  of  a  year,  every  one  busily  employed  in  his 
own  way  from  morning  to  evening  in  investigating,  describing,  and 
drawing  the  most  valuable  monuments,  taking  paper  impressions  of  the 
inscriptions,  or  in  making  plans  of  the  buildings:  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  complete  the  Libyan  side  alone,  where  there  are  at  least 
twelve  temples,  five-and-twenty  tombs  of  kings,  fifteen  belonging  to  the 
royal  wives  or  daughters,  and  a  countless  number  belonging  to  private 
persons  still  to  be  examined.  The  eastern  side,  with  its  six-and-twenty 
sanctuaries,  in  a  certain  degree  of  preservation,  will  however  demand 
no  less  time ;  and  yet  more  has  been  done  by  previous  travellers  and 
expeditions  in  Thebes  itself,  especially  by  the  French-Tuscan  expedition, 
than  in  any  other  spot,  and  we  have  everywhere  only  compared  and 
completed  their  labours,  and  not  repeated  them.  We  are  also  £Bir  from 
imagining  that  we  have  now  by  any  means  exhausted  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  monuments ;  whoever  follows  us  with  new  information,  and  with 
the  results  of  more  advanced  science,  will  also  find  fresh  treasures  and 
gain  fresh  instruction  from  the  same  monuments.  I  have  always  had 
an  historical  aim  in  view,  and  this  has  especially  determined  my  selec- 
tion of  the  monuments.  Whenever  I  believed  that  I  had  attained 
what  was  most  essential  for  this  end,  I  was  satisfied.' — pp.  246,  247. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  monuments  here 
alluded  to  are  still  but  partially  cleared  of  sand  or  rubbish,  and 
that  nearly  all  of  them  were  previously  known,  and  had  been 
already  examined  by  such  men  as  Champollion  and  Rosellini,  with 
whom  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  our  distinguished  countryman 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  whose  most  admirable  '  Survey  of  Thebes ' 
deservedly  occupies  one  of  the  very  highest  places  among  plans 
of  ancient  cities ;  when  all  this  is  remembered,  and  that  beneath 
the  sand  and  debris  of  the  mountains  are  no  doubt  hidden  count- 
less sepulchral  grottoes  and  small  structures,  most  of  them  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  representations  and  inscriptions,  the  reader 
will  see  how  vast  a  work  devolves  upon  an  expedition  like  that 
which  Dr.  Lepsius  headed,  and  what  success  must  reward  all  well- 
directed  efibrts.     And,  without  pausing  to  do  more  than  admire 
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Dr.  Lepsius'  ingenuous  avowal  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  his  wis- 
dom in  regarding  historical  materials  as  the  most  important  which 
he  had  to  collect,  we  cannot  refrain  from  taking  shame  to  ourselves 
nationally  for  having  so  long  delayed  to  remove  a  just  reproach 
by  sending  an  English  Expedition  to  Egypt  to  continue  the  great 
work  which  was  nobly  begun  by  the  Commission  of  Napoleon,  and 
worthily  continued  by  Champollion,  by  Rosellini,  and  by  Lepsius. 
No  one  will  deny  that  much  has  been  effected  by  the  English,  but 
this  has  been  owing  to  the  generous  zeal  of  individuals  who  have 
unsparingly  devoted  riches  or  talents,  or  both,  to  pursuits  which 
have  yielded  them  noug^ht  but  the  satisfaction  that  he  feels  who 
has  done  good  service  m  a  great  cause.  We  may  instance  the 
late  General  Howard  Vyse,  whose  examination  of  the  Pyramids, 
whether  we  regard  the  munificence  with  which  it  was  conducted, 
and  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  the  staff,  or  the  greatness  of  the 
results,  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  any  of  the  foreign 
expeditions  to  Egypt.  The  discovery  of  the  names  of  the  kings 
who  built  two  of  tne  three  most  celebrated  Pyramids,  the  *  First,' 
or  '  Great  Pyramid,'  and  the  '  Third,'  within  those  pyramids,  and 
the  double  confirmation  thus  obtained  of  the  accuracy  of  Cham- 

SoUion's  system  of  interpretation,  and  the  correctness  of  ancient 
istorians,  is  important  enough  to  eclipse  many  of  the  chief  results 
of  the  foreign  expeditions.  Yet,  as  a  nation,  we  have  no  right  to 
boast  until  the  importance  of  science  and  literature  is  generally 
recognised  amongst  us,  and  acknowledged  by  government,  and 
until  we  can  spare  the  fiinds  necessary  to  imitate  the  example  of  a 
second-rate  Italian  state. 

Although  desirous  of  limiting  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  consideration  of  the  main  results  achieved  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  poetical  description  of  a  view,  to 
which  we  have  seen  no  equal,  but  that  from  the  citadel  of  Cairo, 
of  the  finest  Arab  city  in  the  world,  with  its  hundred  minarets, 
and  the  rich  valley  with  its  Nile,  and,  beyond,  the  mighty  pyra- 
mids standing  on  the  confines  of  the  Great  Desert.  The  view 
described  by  Dr.  Lepsius  is  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  converted 
into  a  house,  which  he  calls  '  our  Theban  Acropolis,'  in  the  side  of 
the  isolated  hill  of  Sheykh  Abd  El-Kurneh,''  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  river.     He  says : 

*  The  wide,  boundless  prospect  across  the  Theban  plain  over  the  wall 
of  the  court,  low  on  the  inner  side,  but  with  a  deep  fall  externally,  is 
most  beautiful  and  enchanting.  The  eye  from  this  point,  and  still 
more  perfectly  from  the  summit  of  the  tower,  or  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  rising  directly  behind  our  dwelling,  commands  all  that  still  remains 
of  ancient  Thebes.     In  front  of  us  the  splendid  ruins  of  the  Mem- 

•  Probably  'Abid  El-Kumeh,  i.e.  *the  Devotee  of  El-Kurneh.* 
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nonia,  from  the  angle  of  the  hills  at  Qurna  on  our  left  to  the  lofty 
PylooeB  which  tower  up  above  the  mounds  of  ruins  of  Medinet  Habou 
on  our  right ;  then  the  gi'een  meadow  encircled  by  the  broad  Nile,  from 
which  the  solitary  Colossi  of  Amenophis  rise  on  the  right  hand,  and 
beyond  the  river  the  gproups  of  temples  at  Karnak  and  Luqsor,  behind 
which  the  lower  plain  extends  several  hours  farther  to  the  clear  outline 
of  the  slightly  undulating  Arabic  [Arabian]  ranges,  which  every  morn- 
ing were  lit  up  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  casting  a  wonderfiil  richness 
of  colouring  over  the  valley  and  rocky  desert  all  around  us.  There  is 
no  other  spectacle  in  the  world  that  I  can  compare  with  this ;  a  scene 
which  daily  impresses  us  with  fresh  wonders  and  delight ;  but  it  re- 
minds me  perhaps  of  the  view,  for  two  years  before  my  window,  looking 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  which  comprised  the  whole  of  ancient 
Bon^  from  the  Aventine,  with  the  Tiber  at  its  foot,  to  the  Qnirinal, 
and  beyond  that  the  undulating  Campagna,  witli  the  beautiful  profile  of 
the  Alban  hills  (strikingly  like  those  we  now  behold)  in  the  back- 
ground.'— ^p.  272. 

Here  one  is  codscious  of  a  double  pleasure,  for  the  eye  rejoices 
in  the  beaxity  of  the  rich  plain,  and  the  sunny  tints  of  the  bare 
mountains  wnich  close  it  in,  in  the  grandeur  of  the  monuments 
mighty  in  their  ruin,  and  in  the  wild  desolation  of  the  desert  on 
either  side,  while  the  mind  is  carried  back  to  the  days  when  the 
sons  of  Noah  came  hither  from  the  plain  of  Shinar,  to  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  Thebes^  to  Sesostris  and  the  other  great  kii^s  who 
raised  the  structures  that  we  see  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  to 
the  patriarchs  who  sojourned  in  Egypt,  to  Israel'^  bondaffe  and 
deliverance,  and  many  more  of  the  grandest  pages  in  the  history 
of  the  ancient  world.  So  one  is  led  to  ponder  on  the  mutability 
of  earthly  greatness,  the  vanity  of  human  hopes,  and  to  see  the 
ways  of  providence,  until  in  thought  he  is  carried  to  a  kingdom 
nobler  far  and  an  imperishable  inheritance.  Thus^  too,  it  is  with 
the  view  of  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  beyond,  of  Rome,  and  of 
Athens.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  neither  the  greatest  beauty  or 
grandeur  of  scenery  alone,  nor  the  most  interesting  of  associations 
alone,  can  give  that  pleasure  which  we  feel  when,  in  a  tract  in  itself 
beautiAil  or  grand,  we  see  the  vestiges  of  ancient  and  bygone 
greatness,  or  flie  records  of  primeval  civilization,  teaching  more  and 
warning  more  than  the  monuments  of  nature. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Lepsius 
above  Thebes  was  that  of  the  rums  in  Ethiopia,  whence  it  was 
supposed,  until  lately,  that  Egyptian  civilization  came ;  and  the 
part  of  his  work  wherein  the  more  distant  portion  of  this  tract 
is  described  is  of  particular  interest.  He  has  not  here  limited 
himself  to  antiquities,  but  has  afforded  us  an  insight  into  the  man- 
ners of  the  modem  inhabitants  and  of  their  rulers,  as  well  as  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  country  ;  and  did  our  space  permit, 
we  could  extract  many  curious  anecdotes  and  interesting  descrip- 
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tions.  The  object  of  the  journey  and  its  results  are  thus  described 
m  the  *  Preliminary  account  of  the  Expedition.'  '  It  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  true  relation  between  the 
History  and  Civilization  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  founded  upon  a 
complete  examination  of  the  remains  which  are  still  extant'  (p. 
17.)  Further  on,  Dr.  Lepsius  remarks,  respecting  the  ancient 
Napata : — 

*  Here  was  the  more  northern,  the  more  ancient,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
remains,  also  the  more  important,  capital  of  the  State  of  Meroe.  At 
the  foot  of  this  single  mass  of  rock  (Gebel  Barkal),  which  rises  in  an 
imposing  manner,  and  is  called  there,  in  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions, 
"the  Sacred  Mountains,"  is  situated  Napata.  The  history  of  this 
place,  which  we  may  still  derive  from  its  ruins,  gives  us  at  once  a  key 
to  the  relations  which  subsisted  in  general  between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt, 
as  r^ards  the  history  of  their  civilization.  We  find  that  the  most 
ancient  epoch  of  art  in  Ethiopia  was  purely  Egyptian.  It  is  as  early 
as  the  period  of  the  great  Ramses,  who,  of  all  the  Pharaohs,  extended 
his  power  farthest,  not  only  towards  the  north,  but  also  towards  the 
south,  and  testified  this  by  monuments.  At  an  early  period  he  built  a 
great  temple  here.  The  second  epoch  begins  with  King  Tahraka,  also 
known  as  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  the  Thirhaka  of  the  Bible.  This  spot 
was  adorned  with  several  magnificent  monuments  by  him  and  his  imme- 
diate successors ;  and  though  they  were  built  in  a  style  now  employed 
hy  Dative  kings,  it  is,  nevertheless,  only  a  faithful  copy  of  the  Egyptian 
style.  Lastly,  the  third  epoch  is  that  of  the  kings  of  Meroe)  whose 
dominion  extended  as  far  as  Philae,  and  was  manifested  also  at  Gebel 
Barkal  by  numerous  monuments.  On  an  intermediate  journey  into  the 
Cataract  country,  situated  farther  up  the  river,  which  we  had  cut  off  by 
the  Desert  journey,  I  found  only  middle-age,  but  no  ancient,  Ethiopian 
remains  of  buildings.' — pp.  18,  19. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Prussian  expedition  col- 
lected nmny  new  and  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  Ethiopia, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  question  of  priority  of  civilization  had 
heen  already  settled  in  favour  of  Egypt  by  the  universal  consent 
of  those  well  acquainted  with  the  archaeology  of  the  two  countries. 
By  acknowledging  this,  Dr.  Lepsius  would  nave  lost  nothing ;  but 
he  does  not  do  so,  and  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  we  find 
a  claim  put  forth  to  discoveries  previously  made  which  we  would 
fain  hope  to  be  unintentional.  One  of  the  most  marked  instances 
of  this  is  where  he  speaks  of  the  sun-worshipping  kings  of  the 
Eighteenth  Dynasty.  The  discovery  of  the  names,  order,  and  re- 
ligion of  those  sovereigns  had  been  already  made  by  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  and  M.  Prisse,  whose  researches  Dr.  Lepsius  has  but 
carried  further  at  the  best  He  should  not,  therefore,  speak  of  this 
Jte  his  own  discovery  (p.  27),  nor  omit  any  mention  of  those  to  whom 
we  owe  so  important  an  historical  fact 
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Passing  by  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Arabia  Petraea,  in  which 
Dr.  Lepsius  states  briefly  his  reasons  for  considering  Mount 
Serbal  to  be  the  true  Sinai,  we  may  turn  to  the  second  part  of 
the  volume  before  us,  wherein  extracts  are  ^ven  from  the  Chro- 
nologie  der  Aegypter,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites. 

Dr.  Lepsius  commences  his  examination  of  the  date  of  the 
Exodus  by  noticing  the  *  two  numbers  which  have  hitherto  formed 
the  turning  points  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
Mosaic  period '  (p.  402).  The  480  years  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  the  430  years,  commencing  either 
at  the  call  of  Abraham,  or  at  the  entry  of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt, 
and  terminating  at  the  Exodus.  In  a  previous  part  of  his  work 
he  expresses  his  distinct  opinion  'that  the  practical  religious 
meaning,  which  the  Old  Testament  possesses  for  every  Christian 
reader,  is  very  independent  of  the  dates  of  periods,  the  exact 
knowledge  of  which  would  only  have  been  known  by  means  of  a 
purposeless  inspiration  to  the  authors  and  elaborators  of  those 
writings.'  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  portions  of  the  Bible,  which  no  .one  professing  Christianity 
would  suppose  to  be  uninspired,  contain  dates  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  them,  and  cannot  be  held  to  be  erroneous,  but  on  the 
supposition  of  an  error  of  the  copyists ;  and  that,  when  there  is  no 
reason  for  entertaining  such  a  supposition,  we  must  accept  the 
date  in  question  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  accept  a 
prophetical  or  doctrinal  statement.  Three  instances  will  suffice 
to  explain  our  meaning,  one  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
two  from  the  New ;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Lepsius 
applies  the  principle  of  which  we  have  quoted  his  expression  to  the 
latter  portion  of  the  Sacred  Records  no  less  than  to  the  former. 

The  first  instance  which  we  bring  forward  is  where  the  Lord 
is  recorded  to  have  told  Abraham  in  a  vision  what  should  hap- 
pen to  him  and  his  descendants,  saying,  '  Know  of  a  surety  that 
thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  [that  is]  not  theirs,  and 
shall  serve  them  ;  and  they  shall  afiSict  them  four  hundred  years ; 
and  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge :  and 
afterward  shall  they  comei  out  with  great  substance.'  (Gea  xy. 
13,  14.)  This  prophecy  is  repeated  by  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii. 
6,  7).  The  next  instance  is  where  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  speaking  concerning  the  promise  to  Abraham,  says 
that  the  Law  was  given  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  that 
promise  (Galat.  iii.  17).  And  the  last  instance  is  in  the  Exhorta- 
tion, preserved  to  us  by  St.  Luke,  made  by  the  same  Apostle  to 
those  who  were  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  wherein 
he  stated  that  the  Israelites  had  been  under  judges  for  *  about  the 
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space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet' 
(Acts  xiii.  20.)  We  must  bear  in  mind  with  reference  to  the  last 
case,  that  our  Blessed  Saviour  himself,  as  is  recorded  by  three 
Evangelists  in  four  places  (Matt  x.  17-20  ;  Mark  xiii.  9-11 ; 
Luke  xii.  11,  12,  and  xxi.  12-15),  told  his  disciples  that  when 
they  should  be  brought  up  before  authorities,  among  which  syna- 
gogues are  mentioned,  to  bear  witness,  they  were  to  take  no 
thought  how  or  what  they  should  speak,  '  for  it  shall  be  given 
you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you.' 
(Matt  x.  19,  20.) 

Instances  like  these  show,  in  our  opinion,  that  we  may  be  some- 
times guilty  of  an  impiety  in  rejecting  chronological  statements 
found  in  the  Bible,  because  we  cannot  reconcile  them  with  our 
own  opinions.  And  no  one  but  he  who  denies  the  inspiration  of 
any  part  whatever  of  the  Bible  can,  we  think,  consider  every  such 
statement  as  uninspired.  But  Dr.  Lepsius,  in  a  passage  recently 
quoted,  has  distinctly  avowed  that  he  believes  the  doctrinal  part 
of  the  Bible,  and  we  are  therefore  surprised  to  find  him  placing 
every  statement  of  the  length  of  a  period  found  therein  in  one  and 
the  same  category.  That  he  does  so,  a  very  brief  consideration  of 
what  he  has  written  will  show  any  one  who  will  glance  through  the 
*  Chronologic  der  Aegypter,'  or  the  abstract 

To  return  to  Dr.  Lepsius's  remarks  on  the  two  ppriods.  Against 
that  of  480  years  he  urges  that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the 
sum  of  the  numbers  in  tne  Book  of  Judges,  which  greatly  exceeds 
it,  while  he  believes  that  the  genealogies  indicate  a  period  much 
shorter  than  it,  that  it  is  given  as  440  by  the  lxx.,  that  St  Paul  states 
there  were  judges  for  about  450  years  until  Samuel,  and,  lastly, 
that  Josephus,  even  if  he  knew  the  number,  did  not  consider  it  as 
binding.  Excepting  the  argument  based  on  the  genealogies, 
which  we  must  notice  in  another  place,  these  reasons  seem  to  us 
very  strong,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  statement  in  ques- 
tion opcurs  in  a  purely  historical  passage  relating  to  the  time  of 
the  building  of  the  temple,  and,  that  Josephus,  as  Dr.  Lepsius 
has  strangely  omitted  to  point  out,  quotes  the  passage  tvithout  the 
date.  Against  the  period  of  430  years,  Dr.  Lepsius  argues  that 
not  only  in  an  early  prophecy  the  round  number  400  is  given, 
but  that  the  lxx.  and  St  Paul  state  this  period  of  430  years  to 
be  the  time  from  the  promise  to  Abraham,  or  his  entrance  into 
Canaan,  until  the  Exodus ;  not,  as  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  the 
time  which  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  Egypt ;  and,  lastly,  he  objects 
that  there  are  only  four  generations  for  the  four  centuries,  which 
he  considers  too  few  even  for  the  half  of  the  time,  if  we  follow  the 
LXX.  and  St  Paul's  statement  The  difierence  between  the  430 
and  the  400  years  of  the  prophecy  is,  we  conceive,  to  be  explained 
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by  the  latter  being  a  statement  as  to  how  long  it  should  be  before 
Israel  should  leave  Egypt  to  take  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land ;  and,  in  strict  accordance  with  Oriental  idiom,  it  might  be 
rendered,  until  400  years  hence.  Now,  if  400  be  the  round  sum 
of  years  from  the  time  of  this  promise  until  the  Exodus  (the  exact 
duration  being  probably  about  420,  or  somewhat  more,  since  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  about  ten  years  or  less  after  Abra- 
ham's entrance  into  Canaan),  the  period  of  480  years  from 
the  Promise  to  Abraham  to  the  Exodus  cannot  be  said  to  be  at 
variance  with  it  And  further,  if' we  insist  upon  the  400  being 
read  in  the  usual  way,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  period  of  the 
oppression  in  Egypt,  which  has  never  been  supposed  by  chrono- 
logers  much  to  exceed  80  years.  Admitting  this  explanation  of 
what  Dr.  Lepsius  seems  to  regard  as  the  lesser  difficulty  of  the 
two  which  arose  from  other  numbers  in  the  Bible,  the  second,  or 
greater  difficulty  may,  we  think,  be  reasonably  explained  by  the 
suggestion  either  that  the  lxx.  is  the  more  accurate  text  than  the 
Masoretic  in  Exodus  xii.  40,  or  that  it  has  added  a  gloss  necessary 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  passage. 

Having  stated  these  difficulties,  Dr.  Lepsius  starts  others — ^the 
430  years  being  exactly  halved,  215  from  Abraham  to  Jacob, 
and  215  from  Jacob  to  the  Exodus — the  frequent  recurrence  of 
what  he  terms  '  the  indeterminate  number '  40  in  both  periods, 
— ^and,  lastly,  the  nature  of  the  numbers  480  (Heb.),  and  440 
(lxx.)  as  a  multiple  of  12  or  11  generations  of  40  years  each. 
This  difficulty  seems  to  us  to  arise  from  a  disbelief  in  the 
statements  contained  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  divine  government 
of  the  people  whom  God  chose,  which  was  more  manifest,  so  to 
speak,  than  His  government  of  mankind  in  our  own  time&  For 
it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  on  certain  occasions  the  Israelites  were 
punished  with  set  periods  of  affliction,  and  in  others,  rewarded 
with  set  periods  of  prosperity,  and  these  set  periods  are  very 
often  of  forty  years.  They  appear  to  cease  with  the  last  king 
who  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  chosen  of  God,  that  is,  Solo- 
mon ;  but  afterwards  we  find  the  70  years  of  captivi^,  and  the 
490  from  the  edict  to  restore  Jerusalem  until  shortly  after  the 
Crucifixion  of  Our  Saviour,  two  periods  which  would  be  rejected 
by  German  critics  did  they  not  occur  in  so-called  •historical 
times,'  for  70  is  a  number  like  40,  and  490  is  seventy-times  seven. 
We  are  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge  that  40  and  sin^lar  num- 
bers are,  in  the  present  day^  in  some  Uriental  languages,  indeter- 
minate numbers,  but  that  it  or  they  were  so  in  the  Hebrew  in 
ancient  times,  cannot  be  safely  affirmed ;  and  that  40  is  not  so 
used  chronologically  in  the  Bible,  appears  from  the  component 
numbers  of  certain  of  the  forties  being  stated,  such  as  the  forty 
years  in  the  Desert ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  num- 
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ber&  These  things  are  doubtless  difficult  to  understand,  and  we 
can  no  more  explain  them  than  decide  why  the  planets  reyolve 
in  certain  times,  and  all  nature  has  periods,  some  fixed,  others 
variable,  but  generally  within  certain  limits.  We  leave  the  case 
of  the  genealogies  for  consideration  in  another  place,  where  it  will 
be  necessary  to  form  some  idea  of  their  bearing  upon  chronology. 
Professor  Lepsius's  next  step  is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
£g}rptian  date  of  the  Exodus.  He  commences  by  unhesitatingly 
accepting  the  account  of  that  event,  which  Josephus  gives  from 
Manetho  the  Egyptian  historian.  That  account,  which  was 
brought  forward  in  various  forms,  more  or  less  legendary,  by  an- 
cient writers,  speaks  of  the  Jews  as  Egyptian  lepers  and  unclean 
people,  who,  being  cruelly  treated  by  King  Amenophis  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty  (Menephthah,  the  son  of  Rameses  IL),  rebelled, 
and,  after  committing  great  ravages,  and  holding  Egypt  for  thir- 
teen years,  were  expelled  with  much  slaughter  oy  tne  king  and 
Sethos  his  son.  Manetho  tells  us  that  the  leader  and  lawgiver 
of  this  people  was  one  Osarsiph,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  who  was 
said  to  be  the  same  as  Moses.  This  narration  Dr.  Lepsius  de- 
cides to  be  the  Egyptian  account  of  the  Exodus.  We  are  willing 
to  agree  that  there  are  many  points  which  might  induce  one  to 
regard  it  as  an  Egyptian  tradition  of  that  event,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  several  scholars  would  place  the  Exodus  at  about  the 
time  to  which  it  refers.  The  reasons  in  its  favour  were  first,  and 
with  much  abilitv,  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  a 
paper  published  m  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  *  Ancient  Egyptians  ;'* 
a  paper  to  which  some  acknowledgment  was  surely  due  from  Dr. 
Lepsius.  One  of  the  arguments  therein  put  forth  we  cannot  omit 
noticing,  as  it  is  justly  considered  o£  much  weight.  It  is  related 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  that  during  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites 
they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities,  or  strong  cities,  Pithom  and 
Baamses  (Ex.  i.  11).  Now,  the  second  of  these  names  is  identical 
with  the  royal  name  Ramses  or  Rameses,  borne  by  many  Theban 
kings,  the  first  of  whom  known  to  history,  Rameses  I.  (1  year), 
perhaps,  and  the  second,  Rameses  II.  (66  years)  certainly,  ruled 
during  the  oppression  if  the  Israelites  went  out  in  the  reign  of 
Menephthah.  Yet,  because  we  find  no  kings  of  this  name  who 
reigned  in  earlier  times,  in  the  inscriptions  upon  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  were  none,  for  the  names 
of  many  of  the  earlier  sovereigns  are  wanting.  And  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that,  in  an  early  list,  a  Prince  Rameses  is 
found,®  who  appears  to  have  been  a  son  of  Aahmes,  the  first  king 
of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  certainly  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  that  dynasty.  Now,  had  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  which  he  might  well  have  done,  being  a  king's  son, 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  77,  seqq.  •  See  Wilkinson's  •  Extracts/  PI.  v.  Part  2. 
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there  would  have  been  a  King  Rameses  some  two  centuries 
before  him  whom  we  call  Rameses  I.,  and  it  might  be  supposed, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  treasure-city  '  Raamses  '  was  named 
after  him,  or  an  earlier  king  or  prince  of  the  same  name. 

Josephus  distinctly  states  that  Manetho  did  not  take  his  account 
of  the  lepers  and  unclean  people  from  the  Egyptian  records,  but, 
€U!cording  to  his  outm  confessiim^  from  fabulous  accounts  of  uncer- 
tain authorship.  This  statement  Dr.  Lepsius  combats  because  he 
finds  nothing  of  the  sort  in  what  it  preserved  by  Josephus  of 
Manetho's  version  of  this  story.  But  since  Manetho  wrote  more, 
and  on  this  very  subject,  a  negative  argument  is  a  very  unsafe  one, 
and  unworthy  of  the  rigid  criticism  which  Dr.  Lepsius  affects.  It 
is  not  fair  to  do  more  Uian  suggest  that  Josephus  may  have  been 
influenced  by  his  national  feelings  on  the  subject  to  misrepresent 
what  Manetho  said  as  to  the  authority  of  the  story  in  question. 
And  we  cannot  but  think  that  if  Dr.  Lepsius  holds  this  account 
of  the  Exodus  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  Manetho's  history,  he 
must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  historian  or  of  the  annals 
whence  his  information  was  drawn.  To  our  mind,  the  matter 
is  explained  by  many  similar  cases,  which  occur  in  the  fragments 
of  Manetho  and  other  ancient  writers.  The  Egjrptian  priests  of 
the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  asked  on  the  one  hand 
respecting  Danaus  and  -zEgyptus,  concerning  the  king  who  re- 
ceived Menelaus,  and  other  persons  conspicuous  in  Greek  tradition, 
and,  on  the  other,  as  to  the  sojourn  and  exodus  of  the  Israelites, 
one  of  the  most  memorable  portions  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Chosen  People.  They  searched  their  annals  or  traditions,  and 
gave  as  an  answer  the  record  or  story  that  suited  best.  They 
were  unwilling  to  appear  ignorant,  and  sometimes  perhaps  be- 
lieved their  own  statements ;  but  modem  research  has  shown  that 
almost  all  the  identifications  were  erroneous.  The  importance  of 
the  event,  and  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  would  of  course  make 
the  probability  of  the  preservation  of  an  account  of  it  greater  or 
less;  and  if,  as  some  suppose,  not  without  reason,  the  Exodus 
happened  during  the  interval  before  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  when 
Egypt  was  partly  governed  by  foreign  rulers  and  distracted  by 
intestine  war,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  were  even  one  of 
those  foreign  rulers;  then  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  no 
Egyptian  records  had  been  preserved  of  an  event  which  hap- 
pened in  a  time  whereof  the  monuments  are  most  scanty,  and 
for  the  history  of  which  Manetho  probably  had  scarce  any  ma- 
terials. 

We  can  hardly  refrain  from  conjecturing  at  first  sight  that 
Dr.  Lepsius  regards  his  cause  as  a  hopeless  one,  when  we  see 
him  bringing  forward  in  its  support  the  *  Rabbinical  Chronology,' 
attributed  to  Hillel  Hanasse,  and  with  wasted  ingenuity  endea- 
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vouring  to  explain  why  it  differs  from  all  others  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Persian  kings.  A  chrono- 
logy differing  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  true  chrono- 
logy fixed  hy  eclipses  needs  no  defence,  and  an  agreement  with  it 
is  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  would  have  heen  passed  over  by 
a  more  cautious  writer,  or  at  best  admitted  in  a  foot-note ;  but 
when  we  find  the  agreement  gloried  in,  and  the  Babbinical  date 
of  the  Exodus  adopted  with  triumph,  we  wonder  that  the  au- 
thor, who  could  magnify  such  trifles  in  the  longer  chronologies, 
has  succeeded  in  diminishing  all  the  glaring  faults  of  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  Rabbles,  to  contract  an  alliance  which  reflects  no  credit 
on  his  judgment,  and  must  ruin  the  cause  which  he  supports. 

Having  reached  this  point — having  adopted  the  approximative 
Egyptian  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  lepers,  and  supported  it  by 
the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus — Dr.  Lepsius  proceeds  to  search 
for  what  he  calls  *  the  true  chronological  scale'  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  this  he  believes  to  be  ^  the  register  of  generations.' 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Hebrew  genealogies,  as 
they  now  stand,  if  of  successive  generations,  for  the  most  part 
favour  a  short  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  these  genea- 
logies very  often  a  man  is  called  the  son  of  an  ancestor,  near  or 
remote,  so  long  as  his  descent  from  him  was  undoubted,  and  that 
a  very  slight  examination  of  those  in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles 
will  show  that  some  of  them  have  sufiered  much  by  the  careless- 
ness of  copyists.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  were  we  to  go 
through  Dr.  Lepius's  ingenious  and  painstaking,  though  somewhat 
arbitrary,  exammation  of  the  Hebrew  genealogies,  but  we  must  not 
pass  unnoticed  two  striking  instances  of  his  anxiety  to  destroy  all 
obstacles  by  violence  when  argument  does  not  avail.  Thus  he 
cuts  the  genealogy  of  Heman  the  singer  in  two  because  of  its 
inconvenient  length  of  nineteen  generations  on  the  ground  that 
the  same  name  occurs  twice  in  it  But  still  more  arbitrary  is  the 
identification  of  a  Levite  Saul'  (Shaul  in  the  Authorised  Version) 
with  Saul  the  King  of  Israel.  When  we  first  saw  this  in  Dr.  Lepsius's 
work,  we  thought  that  he  had  copied  the  Chevalier  Bunsen's 
strange  mistake  ^  inadvertently,  but  on  reading  the  remarks  he 
makes  on  the  genealogies,  we  found  the  error  deliberately  de- 
fended. He  says  of  a  list — a  Levite  genealogy,  occurring  in  the 
midst  of  Levite  genealogies,  far  from  those  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, where  King  Saul's  is  found — that  it  concludes  with  Saul  uie 
King,  and  argues  thus  that  such  must  be  the  case  : — '  It  has  with- 
out doubt  been  retained  on  account  of  the  last  name,  Saul,  which 

*  1  Chron.  vi.  24.  «  Vide  '  Egypt's  Place/  v.  1,  p.  176-7. 
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we  must  consider  to  be  no  other  than  the  King  Saul,  whose  gene- 
alogy indeed  is  usually  (1  Sam.  ix.  1)  carried  back  through  Kish 
and  Aphiah,  with  an  interruption,  to  Benjamin,  but  here  also 
presents  difficulties,  and  seems  in  general  to  have  been  disputed' 
(Chron.  der  Aeg.  Th.  1.  S.  372).  The  reasoning  here  is— *If 
some  A  is  some  B,  then  all  A  is  all  B,'  and  we  are  unable  to  find 
a  parallel  to  it,  even  in  the  writings  of  the  much  maligned  early 
Christian  chronologers.  If  this  is  the  sort  of  reasoning  whidi 
Dr.  Lepsius  employs  in  reconstructing  Egyptian  Chronology,  he 
will  only  heap  difficulties  on  a  subject  already  hard  enough,  and 
give  the  sanction  of  his  justly  great  reputation  to  a  system  built 
upon  false  argument.  What  I  Saul,  the  son  of  Uzziah,  of  the 
tnb6  of  Levi,  the  same  as  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  the  slayer  of  the  priests,  a  Levite?  If  any  be  bold 
enough  to  deny  the  evidence  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
that  Saul,  the  King  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Kish,  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  he  must  likewise,  to  be  consistent,  deny  the 
very  existence  of  Saul.  We  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  feeling 
that,  considering  he  confesses  to  have  little  studied  the  authors 
who  have  written  on  it,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  demands 
almost  the  entire  attention  and  time  of  any  who  would  master  it, 
we  should  have  been  better  content  had  Dr.  Lepsius  either  not 
examined  it  or  refrained  from  putting  forth  a  new  system  of  Bibli- 
cal Chronology.  What  was  said  of  another  great  German  writer 
may  be  applied  by  some  to  him — '  Felix  studiorum  nisi  theologiam 
et  res  ecclesiasticas  tentasset.' 

Many  will  think  that  we  have  judged  too  harshly  and  spoken 
too  strongly  on  this  matter :  to  whom  we  would  reply,  that  when 
we  find  a  writer  of  Dr.  Lepsius's  acknowledged  and  most  distin- 
ffuished  abilities  going  out  of  his  proper  sphere  of  usefulness  to 
join  himself  to  a  party  which  rejects  everything  in  the  Bible  but 
what  it  terms  the  *  religious  meaning,'  and  then  interprets  that 
religious  meaning  as  it  thinks  fit,  endeavouring  to  overthrow  all  it 
does  not  or  will  not  believe,  by  specious  arguments  against  the 
soundness  of  parts  of  an  edifice,  while  it  dares  not  to  attack  the 
foundation  of^  evidence  upon  which  the  whole  structure  rests — when 
we  see  a  man  of  such  eminence  joining  such  a  party,  it  becomes 
our  twofold  duty  to  warn  him  and  his  readers,  that  even  if  he  con- 
tinue to  support  those  views,  others  may  desist  from  following. 

The  translation  by  the  Misses  Homer  has  been  executed  with 
much  care  and  exactness,  and  we  should  almost  add,  with  an  oyer 
fidelity  to  the  original  which  makes  it  occasionally  somewhat  Ger- 
man, were  it  not  that  in  such  cases  accuracy  is  so  rare  that 
in  our  gratitude  we  should  overlook  any  slight  laults  of  this  kind, 
with  wluch  it  is  almost  unavoidably  accompanied. 

British  Mtiseum.  R.  S.  P. 
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Part  I.  — HISTORICAL. 

Sect.  1. — IvOroductory.  The  Reformers  and  their  immediate 
successors. — Origin^  in  modem  times,  of  the  rigid  view  of  Inn 
spwatim. 

The  older  form  of  doctrine  concerning  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  furnished  Rationalism  with  one  of  its  chief  points  of 
attack  upon  the  teaching  of  the  ChurcL  This  older  doctrine, 
however,  does  not  reach  so  far  back  as  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 
As  regards  the  great  witnesses  of  the  Reformation,  so  mightily 
had  the  word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  made  good  to  their  hearts 
the  *  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power '  (1  Cor,  ii.  4)  be- 
longing to  it,  that,  without  feeling  any  necessity  to  account  in 
detfiul  for  those  constituent  parts  of  Scripture,  in  which  that 
word  of  God  was  not  contamed,  they  bore  this  testimony  as 
with  one  voice — '  Here  is  the  word  of  God,  the  standard  of  all 
Truth.'  ^ 

But^  in  proportion  as  matters  drew  near  to  the  close  of  that 
first  Protestant  period,  in  which,  through  the  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures 
reciprocally,  the  direct  evidence  of  Evangelical  truth  was  sus- 
tained in  life ;  and  in  proportion  as  controversy,  sharpened  by 
Jesuitism,  made  the  Protestant  party  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
an  externally  fortified  ground  of  combat ;  in  that  same  proportion 
did  Protestantism  seek,  by  the  exaltation  of  the  outwardly  autho- 
ritative character  of  the  sacred  writings,  to  recover  that  mfalUble 
authority  which  it  had  lost  through  its  rejection  of  inspired  councils 
and  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Pope. 

In  this  manner  arose,  amongst  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
divines,  not  earlier,  strictly  speaking,  than  the  seventeenth 
century,  those  sentiments  concerning  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  regarded  it  as  the  mfallible  production  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  not  merely  in  its  religious,  but  in  its  evdire  contents ; 
and  not  merely  in  its  contents,  but  also  in  its  Yery  form.  In  both 
Protestant  churches  (the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed)  it  w^ 
taught  tliat  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  to  be  regarded  as 

.*  Translated  from  the  German  for  the  Joanuil  of  Sacred  Literatare. 
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writinff-pens  wielded  by  the  hand  of  God/  and  amanuenses  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  dictated,^  whom  God  uses  as  ^the  flute-player 
does  his  instrument  f  not  only  the  senses  but  also  the  worck,  and 
not  these  merely,  but  even  the  letters^  and  the  vowelrpointSy  which 
in  Hebrew  are  written  under  the  consonants — according  to  some, 
the  very  punctuxxtion,  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  God.^  It  is 
true  that  there  are  modes  of  conception  and  expression,  and  indi- 
vidual diversities,  apparent  in  the  sacred  authors  ;  but  these  were 
to  be  regarded  only  as  the  eflTect  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  adaptation.® 
It  might  be  further  submitted  as  a  question,  whether  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  to  grammatical  errors,  barbarisms,  and  solecisma 
By  Musaeus^  and  some  others,  indeed,  this  was  asserted  to  be  the 
case :  but  by  the  greater  number  such  an  assumption  was  con- 
sidered blasphemous ;  and  by  Quenstedt  and  others  the  difficulty 
was  so  far  disposed  of  that,  what  to  the  Greeks  was  a  barbarism, 
was  not  necessarily  such  in  the  eyes  of  the  church.^  By  some, 
^ain,  the  thorough  purity  and  classical  character  of  the  New 
Testament  language  was  asserted.^ 

With  greater  or  less  consistency  and  strictness,  this  opinion  is 
still  adhered  to  by  the  kirk  of  Scotland  [and  the  Free  Church]. 
It  has  also  found  in  Professor  Gaussen,**  of  the  Evangelical  Aca- 
demy at  Geneva,  a  devout  and  rhetorical  defender,  causing  even 
a  violent  breach  in  the  bosom  of  that  institution.^  In  Germany 
it  has  been  advocated  by  Rudelbach,  whose  treatise,  however,  in 
the  '  Lutherischen  Zeitschrift  von  Rudelhach  und  Ghieriche^  from 
1840  till  the  present  time  (1850),  has  been  occupied  solely  with 
the  historical  part  of  the  questioa  But  among  the  great  ma- 
jority of  German  theologians,  the  defenders,  too,  of  an  orthodox 
theology,  in  conseauence  of  the  historico-critical  biblical  investi- 
gations introducea  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
rigidity  of  the  system  which  prevailed  during  the  seventeenth 
century  has  been  more  and  more  relaxed;  and  the  Protestant 
theology  of  foreign  countries  also,  such  as  that  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  Dissenters,  as  also  that  of  the  French,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  churches,  has  given  to  the  dogma  of  inspiration  a 
more  liberal  constructioa 

In  the  succeeding  historical  part  of  this  Essay,  which,  by  the 

*  *  Dei  calami.'  ^  *  Spiritus  sancti  dictantis  notaiii.' 

**  Quenstedt,  Theol.  Dldact.  Polem.,  P.  I.  55.     Heidegger,  Corp.  Theol.,  ii.  34. 

^  Calovius,  I.  484.     Maresitu,  Syntag.  Theol.,  p.  8. 

•  Quenstedt,  Theol.  Didact.  Polem  ,  P.  I.  76.  '  Ibid.,  p.  84. 
8  H.  Stephens,  Seh.  Pfochen,  Hollaz,  Geor^,  and  others. 

^  In  his  work  *  La  Theopnensti^,  on  1' Inspiration  Pleni^re/  etc. 

'  Professor  Scherer,  theological  Tutor  in  that  Academy,  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  resign  his  chair  in  consequence  of  the  very  stringent  doctrine  of  Inspira- 
tion there  prevailing ;  and  a  number  of  the  students  have  followed  his  example. 
[In  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  of  Dec.  1850,  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign^  compluns  of  the 
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way,  makes  no  pretension  to  scientific  fulness  and  completeness,^ 
it  shall  be  shown,  first  of  all,  that  the  more  liberal  aspect  referred 
to,  has  no  unfriendly  bearing  upon  Evangelical  doctrine.  So  far 
from  its  bein^  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  the  fruit  of  modem 
Rationalism,  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  found  advocates  in  all  ages  of 
the  Churchy  and,  at  least,  was  inyoluntarily  developed  as  soon  as 
a  person  reflected  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  text  By  the  Lu- 
theran historian  of  the  doctrine,  mentioned  above,^  witnesses  of 
this  kind  are  for  the  most  part  passed  over  in  silence,  especially 
those  in  the  early  Church.  The  present  Essay  will  supply  this 
defect  But  although  this  be  so,  not  only  is  it  impossible  on  this 
account  to  consider  it  unr-ckristian^  it  cannot  even  for  once  be 
shown  to  be  unrl/utheran^  Of  course,  we  say  this  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  do  not  regard  the  rigorous  propositions  of  Lutheran 
divines,  any  more  than  the  more  liberal  individual  expressions  of 
Luther,  as  constituting  the  measure  of  what  is  Lutheran,  but 
confine  our  attention  solely  to  the  Lutheran  confessions  of  faith. 
For,  while  the  more  rigid  definitions  of  inspiration  above  alluded 
to  are  omitted  in  some  reformed  symbols,"*  for  instance,  in  the 
Formula  Consensus^^  the  Lutheran  symbols  contain  no  express 
declaration  whatever  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  The 
expressions  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question  in  the  sym- 
bolical books,  are  found  collected  by  KoUner  in  his  '  Symbolic  der 
Lutherischen  Kirche^  p.  612. 

Sect.  2. — The  Inspired  Word  distinguished. 

The  word  inspiration^^  borrowed  from  2  Tim.  iii  16,  charac- 
terises the  contents  of  the  sacred  writings  as  having  proceeded 

purport  of  this  note ;  and  seeks  to  defend  the  Academy  against  the  impatation  of 
excessive  rigiditj.  Prof.  Schercr  did  resign,  but  not,  D'Aulugn^  assures  us,  be- 
cause the  Professors  in  that  Academj  are  not  allowed  any  latitude  of  opinion  on 
*  this  difficult  doctrine/  '  Their  motto  is,  ts  dubiis  libertas.  How  then  came  it  to 
pass  that  Dr.  Scherer's  resignation  was  unanimously  accepted  ?  For  this  reason : 
that  the  members  of  this  corporation  were  conyinced  that  the  question  was  not  one 
of  mere  shades  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  but  the  surrendering  of 
principles  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  Evangelical  Christianity.' — ^Trans. 

^  The  Deutsche  Zettschrtftt  in  which  this  paper  appeared  in  Germany,  is  a  Jour- 
nal intended  more  specifically  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  general  readers  and  is  hence 
less  theologically  teclmical  and  scientific  in  me  form  of  its  discussions.  In  justice 
to  the  learned  author,  this  must  be  kept  in  mind. — Tb. 

1   Rndelbach. 

"*  Standards,  or  doctrinal  creeds.-  Tr. 

"  The  Formula  Consensus  was  intended  to  counteract  the  errors  of  the  French 
diyines,  La  Place,  Capell,  etc.,  and  was  drawn  up  by  Heidegger  (1675)  by  re- 
quest of  the  Swiss  Churches.  It  was  appealed  to  as  the  highest  authority  to  the 
Helretic  Christians  for  a  lone  period  of  time.  Subscription  to  it  was  enforced,  and 
many  divines,  like  Sulzer  of  Berlin,  for  obeying  conscience  rather  than  the  For- 
mula, were  banished  their  country. — Tr. 

*  'Eingeistung's  inspiriting. 
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from  the  breath — ^the  spirit  of  God  In  what  manner  arises 
in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  a  theopneustic  p  writing  this 
conviction  of  its  origin?  We  answer:  it  arises  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  effects  produced  by  the  contents  of  the  writing 
upon  the  intellect,  the  will,  and  the  feeling,  are  capable  of  leading 
to  a  religiously  moral  self-satisfaction,  as  that  passage  expresses 
it — they  are  able  '  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect.  Now  the 
truth  is  that,  properly  speaking,  the  Scripture  is  for  those  contents 
— for  the  divinely  efficacious  mcts,  exi»*essions,  and  truths — only 
the  vessel  which  contains  them  ;  but  the  immediate  consciousness, 
by  metonymy,  transfers  what  may  be  predicated  of  the  contents, 
to  the  containing  vessel  itself  A  clear  illustration  of  this  is 
supplied  by  Gal.  liL  8  — *  And  the  Seripture,  foreseeing  that  God 
would  justify  the  heathen  by  &ith,  preached  before  the  Gospel 
unto  Abraham,  saying,  in  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed/ 
Here  the  gift  of  prophecyis  ascribed  to  the  writing  itself,  because 
it  contains  predictions  Those  parts  of  the  contents  of  Scripture, 
however,  from  which  the  effects  above  referred  to  do  not  directly 
flow,  such  as  a  genealogical  table,  a  list  of  encampments,  and 
the  like,  stand  more  or  less  in  indirect  coimection,  at  least,  with 
the  rest 

As  long,  then,  as  the  immediate  religious  consciousness  has  not 
developed  itself  into  reflection,  it  extends  the  idea  of  inspiration 
to  these  portions  of  Scripture  also,  although  not  without  the 
slumbering  acknowledgment  tliat  the  Divine  breath,  or  spirit,  does 
not  exercise  an  equal  control  throughout  the  whole :  in  proportion 
as  it  is  external  and  incidental  is  it  less  in  degree.  That  this 
acknowledgment  does  slumber  in  the  background  is  evident 
as  soon  as  reflection  is  directed  to  such  incidental  externalities. 
Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  proved  to  the  simple-minded  Christian 
that  Paul  in  1  Cor.  x.  8,  wnere  he  writes,  '  There  fell  in  one  day 
twenty-three  thousand,'  must  have  committed  an  error  of  memory, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  Old  Testament  narrative  recording  the  feet,** 
the  number  twenty-four  thousand  is  given ;  or,  that  Matthew  com- 
mits an  error  of  memory  when  he  ascribes  the  passage  concerning 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  Jeremiah,'  while  it  really  occurs  in 
Zechariah  xi.  12,  13.  What  condition  would  he  be  in?  At 
first,  doubtless,  he  would  confidently  declare  that  no  error  of 
memory  could  exist — that  there  might  be  some  other  solution  of 
the  difficulty;  although  to  all  learned  men  such  solution  were 
unknown.  But  suppose  that  upon  this  it  should  be  explained  to 
him  that  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  i.  16,  while  writing  an  inspired  epistie, 
does  really  not  lay  claim  to  infallibility  of  memory  in  such  de- 

P  Divinely  inspired.  **  Numb,  xxv.  9.  '  Matth.  xxvii.  9, 10. 
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taila'  What  would  be  his  reply  to  this?  From  his  own  religious 
necessity  he  would  have  no  objection  whatever  to  offer  to  such 
(supposed)  &ilure  of  memory ;  only  he  would  still  be  unable  to 
suppress  the  fear  that  by  conceding  failure  of  memory  in  one 
place,  other  and  more  material  truths  of  Scripture  might  lose  their 
certainty  and  infallibility.  If  one  could  only  set  him  at  rest  on 
this  matter — ^by  making  it  manifest  to  his  mind  that  the  evidence 
of  no  material  truth  would  be  thereby  impaired — he  would  doubt- 
less willinglv  abandon  the  accuracy  of  those  statements,  as  a  thing 
not  essential  to  his  religious  wants. 

Sect.  3. — The  Fathers. 

With  this  kind  of  unreflecting  reverence  for  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  records  proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  pervaded 
by  Him,  we  find  the  ancient  Church  fethers  also  filled.  We 
discover  amongst  them  no  searching  exposition,  no  elaborated 
theory.  Nay,  what  is  altogether  remarkable,  we  do  not  find  these 
thin^  even  during  the  lapse  of  succeeding  centuries,  until,  after 
the  Reformation,  we  reach  the  doctrinal  theology  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  churches.  Men  were  satisfied  with  general 
aod  occasional  expressions.  Where  the  Church  fathers,  without 
reflecting  more  precisely  upon  details,  give  us  the  sum  total  of 
their  impression  concerning  the  Holy  Scripture,  they  acknowledge 
their  belief  in  its  inspiration,  and  designate  it  by  the  names — 
'Divine  writing,'  'divmely  inspired  writing,'  *  Instrumentum  divi- 
num,'  '  Coelestes  Literae,'  &c. 

Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  says, 
*  Such  exalted  things  could  not  be  known  by  human  reflection,  but 
only  by  means  of  a  heavenly  gift  which  descended  upon  holy 
mea  These  men  needed  no  artificial  eloquence — ^no  skilful  art 
of  disputation :  but  they  merely  yielded  up  their  pure  souls  to  the 
inward  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  As  a  bow  upon  a  lyre 
evokes  tones,  of  music,  so  the  Deity  used  these  pious  men  as 
instruments  to  make  known  to  us  heavenly  things.'  * 

*The  Holy  Scriptures,'  says  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  'are 
penetrated  tnrouffhout  as  by  the  wind  by  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  there  is  nothmg  therein,  either  in  the  prophets,  or  the  law,  or 
the  Gospels,  or  in  flie  Apostolical  writings,  wmch  does  not  proceed 
from  the  Divine  Majesty.' " 

*  'And  I  baptized  also  the  household  of  Stephanas :  besides,  I  know  not  that  I 
baptized  any  other* 

^  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,  c.  8.  [For  his  Tiews  on  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  see 
his  Apol.  I.,  56,  57.  Ed.  Paris  1815. -Tr.] 

*  In  Jerem.  Horn.  ii.  [Also,  Contra  Cels.  lib.  i.,  pp.  33,  42,  48,  Ibid.  Hb.  viii., 
p.  409.  Philocalia  cap.  i.,  pp.  22,  23.  Ibid.  cap.  ii.,  pp.  23,  37.  Henderson  on 
Div.  Insp.  2nd  Ed.,  pp.  47-49.— Tb.] 
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Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  commenting  on  Psalm  xxxiii. 
84,  declares — '  I  hold  it  to  be  presumptuous  for  any  man  to  say 
that  the  Holy  Scripture  has  erred/  " 

Auirustine,  also,  in  the  fourth  century,  declares  it  as  his  *  most 
settled  belief,  that  none  of  the  writers  of  the  books  called  car 
nonical  committed  any  error  whateyer  in  writing.'  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  may  haye  had  in  yiew  the  sense 
of  Scripture  more  than  the  words,  for  so  carelessly  were  verbal 
citations  then  made,  that  the  writers  who  flourished  up  to  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  quote  the  language  of  Scripture  sometimes 
from  oral  traditions,  but  for  the  most  part  merely  from  memory, 
and,  at  times,  with  the  greatest  deriations  from  our  text.  Be- 
sides, the  Old  Testament  was  known  to  them  only  in  the  Alex- 
andrian Greek  translation  (Septuagint^,  and  they  must,  therefore, 
if  they  claimed  for  the  Book  a  literal  mspiration,  extend  it,  with- 
out any  warrant  for  so  doing,  to  that  Imitation  also.  This  Justin 
Martyr  does ;  but  none  elsa^ 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  many  of 
their  expressions  give  far  more  explicit  proof  that  their  general 
statements  concerning  the  divinity  of  the  sacred  writings  are  not 
to  be  understood  alwolutely — at  all  events,  they  did  not  refer  to 
it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  taught  by  the  post  reforma- 
tion divines. 

We  begin  with  a  man  who  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  our 
Lord — the  Presbyter  John.  Far  from  entertaining  the  idea  that 
the  contents  of  their  writings  were  supematurally  delivered  to  the 
Aposties— and,  by  the  way,  the  passage  in  Luke  L  1-3  would 

*  Also  hU  Kccles.  Hist  lib.  iii.  cap.  24. 

*  *  Ego  solis  eis  scripturarum  libns,  qui  jam  canonici  appellantur,  didici  hunc 
timorem  honoremqne  deferre,  nt  nullum  eomm  auctorem  scribendo,  aliqnid  errasse, 
finnissime  credam.' 

[At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  passages  are  also  to  be  met  with,  es- 
pecially in  Augustiue  and  Jerome,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  there  were  occa- 
sions on  which  they  were  compelled  to  modify  their  views.  Thus  Augustine  ac- 
coimts  for  the  variations  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Gospels  on  the  principle  that 
each  writ  er  exercised  freely  his  mental  faculties,  and  presented  his  own  peciiHar 
aspect  of  facts  and  circumstances,  etc.  Henderson,  Div.  Insp.  2nd  Ed.,  p.  50. — ^Tb.] 

'  Augustine,  who  had  before  him  only  the  latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  briefly  remarks  that  the  latin  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament might  be  improved  from  the  Alexandrian  Greek  (the  Septuagint).  The 
tradition  upon  which  Justin  rests  concerning  the  seventy  interpreters,  who,  although 
each  translated  separately  in  his  own  cell,  were  found  on  comparison  with  each 
other  to  have  completely  agreed,  Augustine  received  not  without  hesitation;  but  ra- 
ther inclined  to  such  an  opinion  as  this : — that  even  though  that  translation  does 
not  always  agree  with  the  original,  the  sense  given  may  have  been  intended  6v  God 
for  those  who  were  not  Jews.  Nevertheless  he  advises  comparison  with  transIatioDS 
more  verbally  faithful.  (De  Doct.  Christ.,  2,  15.)  A  new  Latin  translation  was 
executed  by  Jerome  on  account  of  the  many  defects  which  had  crept  into  the  Old 
Latin  from  the  Greek  translation. — This  was  at  first  subject  to  the  disapprobation 
of  those,  who  paid  implicit  deference  to  the  Septuagint. 
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not  agree  with  such  a  supposition — he  relates  concerning  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  follows :  *  He  (Mark)  was 
the  interpreter  of  Peter,y  and  carefully  recorded  all  that  he  retained 
from  him  in  his  memory,  without  binding  himself  to  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ'  * 

In  like  manner,  Irenaeus,  about  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
cannot  have  held  the  opinion  that  the  contents  of  Paul's  writings 
had  been  imparted  to  him  while  in  a  purely  passive  state.  A 
treatise  was  composed  by  this  father  <  On  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Pauline  style,'  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  unsyntactic  con- 
struction of  the  Apostle,  and  accounts  for  it  on  toe  groimd  of 
*the  rapidity  of  his  utterances,  and  the  impulsiveness  of  spirit 
which  distinguished  him.'*  Such  an  influence  of  his  personal 
peculiarity  upon  his  expressions  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
assumption  that  the  Apostle  at  the  time  of  inspiration  was  in  a 
purely  passive  state. 

Ongen,  although  in  other  respects  an  advocate  of  the  most 
rigid  theory  of  inspiration,  boldly  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  words  of  the  Lord  and  those  of  the  Apostle&  He  says, 
'Those  who  are  truly  wise  in  Christ  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Apostolical  writings  have  indeed  been  disposed  wisely,  credibly, 
and  with  reverence  for  God ;  but,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  compared 
with  such  declarations  as — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Almiffhty." 
And  on  this  account  we  must  consider  whether,  when  Paul  says, 
"  All  Scripture  is  inspired  by  God  and  nseful^^*  ^  he  includes  his 
own  Epistles,  and  whether  he  would  exclude  some  parts  of  them, 
such  as  those  where  it  is  said,  ''  That  which  I  speah^  I  speak  not 
after  the  Lord  ;"  *  and  this — "  As  I  teach  everywhere  in  every 
Chfurch  ;"  ^  and  again,  "  At  Antioch^  at  Iconium^  at  Lystra^  what 
persecutions  I  endured ;"  *  and  other  like  things  which  here  and 
there  he  has  written  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  by  authority  {xar 
€?oi;<Tiav),  but  yet  which  have  not  flowed  forth  purely  and  entirely 
from  divine  inspiration.'^     He  declares,  also,  that  according  to 

'  Vide  Davidson's  *  Introd.  to  New  Test/  for  notice  of  this  Apostle  and  materials 
of  his  Gospel,  sub  verb, — Tr. 

*  Eusebius,  Eccles.  Hist.  3.  39. 

*  Velocitas  sermonum  suorum,  et  propter  impetum,  qui  in  ipso  est  spirittLs.' 

^  Dr.  Tholnck's  rendering:  *  Alle  Schrift  ist  von  Gott  eingegeben  und  niltzlich.' 
Or.  nStf-a  y^a^h  fiiovnue-TaSt  xat  M^iktfccff  x,  r.  X.     2  Tim.  iii.  16. — Tb. 

*  2  Cor.  xi.  17.    Also  Comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  40.  ^  1  Cor.  iv.  17. 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  II. 

'  Huic  primum  dicendum  est,  eorum  qui  in  Christo  sunt  sapientes,  mentem  esse, 
ut  Apostolica  scripta  sapientiae  plena  quidem,  et  irreprehensibilia,  et  valde.  certa 
esse  dicant,  hand  tamen  similia  huic  dicto  :  * Haec  dicit  dominus  omnipotena*  £t 
hunc  ob  causam  inspice  complectatur,  necne,  suas  Epistolas  Paulus,  cum  dicit, 
gonads  scriptura  afflcUu  prodita,  utilis  est;'  et  cum  ait,  *J)ico  ego inon Dominus i*  et 
illud,  *  Sic  in  omnibus  Ecclesiis  ordino ;'  itemque,  '  QuaHa  passus  sum  Antiochiae^ 
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the  hittoriccU  sense,  an  insoluble  contradiction  exists  between 
John  and  Matthew  in  relation  to  our  Lord's  last  Passoyer  jour- 
ney: 'I  believe  it  to  be  impossible,'  he  says,  *for  those  who 
upon  this  subject  direct  attention  merely  to  the  external  history 
to  prove  that  this  apparent  contradiction  is  capable  of  being 
harmonized.' « 

Augustine,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  is  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
said  that  Christ  wrote  nothing,  since  the  Apostles  were  only  his  hands 
in  writing,^  declares,  nevermeless  on  the  other  hand,'  that  each  of 
the  Evangelists  has  written,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less 
fiilly,  as  each  remembered,  and  as  each  had  it  in  his  heart :  ^  and 
asserts^  that  the  words  of  the  Evangelists  might  be  ever  so  con- 
tradict(»7,  provided  only  that  their  thoughts  were  the  same. 

Jerome,  who  was  an  accomplished  grammarian,  so  fully  recog- 
nized the  diversities  incident  to  the  style  of  the  Apostles,  that  he 
often  imputes  solecisms  to  their  language,  and  writes  of  Paul  that 
he  had  used  '  sermone  triviV  ™ 

The  great  bishop  and  expositor,  Chrysostom,  who  declared  such 
confidence  in  the  Scripture  as  to  say  that  all  the  contradictions 
(enantiophonien)  found  there  are,  after  all,  only  apparent  contra- 
dictions (enantiophanien),°  has  nevertheless  taken  the  liberty  to 
remark  upon  the  words  of  Paul  in  Acts  xxvL  6 :  ^  He  speaks 
humanly,  and  does  not  throughout  enjoy  grace,  but  it  is  permitted 
him  even  to  intermix  his  own  materiala  ^ 

We  see,  then,  that  even  amongst  the  ancient  Church  &thers, 
although  they  had  a  general  impression  of  the  divinely  inspired 
character  of  Scripture,  the  opinion  that  its  language  was  humau 

Iconii,  Lystris  :*  et  his  similia,  interdmn  ab  ipso  scripta,  et  Juxta  potestatem,  non 
tamensecandum  accuratam  sinceritatem  sermonum,  qui  sunt  ex  diyina  inspiratione' 
(Lat.  vers.).     In  Johann.  torn.  i.  p.  4.    Ed.  1668. — Tr. 

*  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  183. — Tb.  *•  De  consensu  Evangel,  i.  35. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  12.  "^  *  Ut  quisque  jneminerat,  et  ut  cuique  cordi  erat.' 

^  De  consensu  Evangel.  2.  28.  Quae  cum  ita  sint  per  hujusmodi  evangelistarum 
locutiones  varias,  sed  non  contrarias,  rem  plane  utilissimam  discimus  et  perneces- 
sariam,  nihil  in  cujusque  verbis  nos  debere  inspicere,  nisi  voluntatem,  ciii  debent 
verba  servire,  nee  mentire  quemquam,  si  aliis  i^erbis  dixerit  quid  ille  volnerit,  cnjus 
verba  non  dicit :  ne  miseri  aucupes  vocum  apicibus  quodammodo  literarum  putent 
ligandam  esse  veritatem,  cum  utique  non  in  verbis  tantum,  sed  etiam  in  caeteris 
omnibus  signis  animorum  non  sit  nisi  ipse  animus  .inquirendus.' 

""  Ad.  Fol.,  3.  1.  'Jerome,  when  commenting  on  the  passage  Gal.  v.  12,  finds 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  choice  of  an  expression,  is  governed 
by  the  vehemence  of  an  emotion,  arising,  however,  out  of  a  pure  temper  of  heart. 
'  Nee  mirum  esse,  si  Apostolus,  ut  homo,  et  adhuc  vasculo  clausus  infirmo,  videns- 

?[ue  aliam  legem  in  corpore  suo  captivantem  se  et  ducentem  in  lege  peccati,  semel 
iierit  hoc  loquutus,  in  quod  frequenter  sanctos  viros  cadere  perspicimus\    Nean- 
der.  Church  Hist,  iv.,  p.  12.  Ed.  Clark. — Tr. 
"  Opera,  torn.  vii.  p.  5. 

lb.  tom.  X.  p.  364.     'Av^^Mfr/ya^^^/aXiyirtfi  $c»)  oil  iravrtcx*^  ^?f  %oi^if*S  »ir«X«vUy 
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and  imp^^ct  was  held  to  be  unmistakeable  ;  that  verbal  contra^ 
dictions,  say,  oontradictioDfi  even  in  matters  of  fact,  were  ascribed 
to  it  without  hesitation  ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Apostolical 
writings  was  regarded  as  secondary  to  those  which  were  said  to  have 
proceeded  immediately  from  God  himseli 

Sect.  4.-—  Views  of  Inspiration  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

The  Scholastics. 

The  Catholic  Church,  since  the  time  when  the  dogma  of  the 
in&llibility  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  .the  interpreter  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  developed,  must  still  less  have  felt  a  desire  to  give 
any  extension  to  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  The  Scholastics, 
when  they  treat  of  any  principle  of  theological  science,  certainly 

five  expression  to  the  idea  that  the  latter  has  a  principle  different 
om  pmlosophy — the  revelatio  laid  down  in  Holy  Scripture  ;  but 
into  the  question  concerning  the  extent  of  its  inspiration,  they  do 
not,  at  least  more  closely,  enter.  Expressions  marked  by  libe* 
rality  transpire  even  during  these  dark  tinae&  Thus  Bishop 
Junilius,P  in  the  sixth  century,  to  the  question — *How  is  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  books  to  be  considered  ? '  <i  returns  the 
answer,  '  Some  are  of  perfect  authority,  some  of  partial  authority, 
and  some  of  none  at  alL' '  Amongst  the  second  class  (those  of 
partial  authority)  he  included  the  book  of  Job,  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  and  others ;  and  amongst  the  last  class  (those  of  no 
authority  whatever),  those  which  are  properly  Apocryphal. 

In  the  ninth  century,  A^obard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  writes, 
*'  What  absurdity  will  follow  if  the  notion  is  maintained,  concerning 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  them  not 
only  with  the  sense  of  their  predictions,  and  the  forms  or  arguments 
of  their  phraseology,  but  also  that  he  fashioned  in  their  lips  the 
ve^  words  themselves  bodily  and  outwardly.' " 

La  the  works  of  the  Greek  Catholic  expositor  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  following  words  are  found  upon 
Matth.  xii.  8 :  '  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  one  Evangelist 
relates  this,  and  the  other  passes  by  that ;  for  they  did  not  write 
down  the  Gospels  immediately  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  give  a  perfect  impression  of  all  his  words,  but  many 
years  after  he  had  spoken.  And  since  they  were  men,  they  were 
liable  to  omit  many  things  through  forgetftilness.     This  will  ex- 

p  De  Partibus  Div.  Legis,  1.  8. 

**  *  Qaomodo  librorum  sacrormn  consideratur  auctoritas.' 
'   '  Quia  quidam  perfecta  auctorltate,  qoidam  mediae,  quidam  nuUins.' 
*  Adv.  Fredegi^um,  c.  12.  'Quodsi  ita  sentitis  de  prophetis  et  Apostolis,  at  non 
sokun  sensum  praedicationis  et  modos  Tel  argumenta  dictionum  Spiritus  Sanctus 
eis  inspirayerit,  sed  etiam  ipsa  corporea  verba  extrinsecos  in  ora  illorom  ipse  for* 
mayerit,  quanta  absorditas  seqnetur.' 
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plain  to  you  how  one  may  have  recorded  what  another  may  have 
omitted.  Oftentimes  they  have  made  lai^  omissions,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  brevity ;  sometimes  because  they  thought  the  matter  to 
be  unnecessary.' 

The  Scholastic  theology  introduced  a  distinction  between  what 
directly^  and  what  indirectly^  belongs  to  &ith ;  a  distinction  which 
is  pertinent  to  our  subject,  and  may  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
theoiT  of  inspiration.  ^  Those  things  belong  directly  to  iGuth/ 
says  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  thurteenth  centu^,  *  which  to  us  are 
pre-eminently  of  Divine  origin^  as,  that  God  exists  in  a  Trinity 
of  persons ;  and  to  hold  a  false  opimon  concerning  these  is  the 
very  cause  of  heresy.  On  the  otner  hand,  thin^  belonging  to 
&itn  indirectly y  are  those  from  which  foUowB  anything  contrary  to 
faith,  as  i(  ex.  gr.  any  one  should  assert  that  Samuel  was  not  the  son 
of  Elkanah ;  for  from  this  it  would  follow  that  the  Scripture  is  false.'  * 

From  the  interest  here  mentioned  there  arises  also,  amongst 
ourselves,  ever  afresh,  the  practical  need  of  an  unexceptionable 
and  uniform  inspiration  of  the  Scripture.  How  this  need  is  to  he 
judged  of  will  be  the  subject  to  be  handled  in  our  second  part. 
Here,  the  language  of  uie  great  Church  lather  just  quoted 
(Aquinas),  may  only  serve  as  a  testimony  that  the  religious  con- 
sciousness in  man,  when  it  reflects  upon  itself,  mahe%  a  disttMntm 
between  the  several  parts  of  Scripture,  agpreeably  to  which  the 
necessity  also  for  its  inspiration  is  a  nmUate  or  an  immediate 
necessity.  Besides,  the  Scholastics,  in  contending  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  error,  have  been  so  far  from  maintaining  strict  cod- 
sistency,  that  we  find  in  Abelard,  at  least,  a  concession  of  indivi- 
dual doctrinal  errors.  He  says  (sic  et  non  Ed.  Cousin,  p.  11), 
*  It  is  certain  that  the  prophets  themselves  were  at  times  destitute 
of  prophetic  grace,  and  that  in  their  official  capacity  as  prophets, 
while  believing  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  spirit  ofjfo- 

'  '  Directe  ad  fidem  pertinent  ea  quae  nobis  sunt  principaliter  divinitiu  tradita, 
nt  Deum  esse  trionum,  etc.  Et  circa  haec  opinari  falsum,  hoc  Ipsom  inducit  hae- 
resin.  Indirecte  vero  ad  fidem  pertinent  ea,  ex  quibos  consequitur  aliquid  contra- 
riam  fidei.  Sicut  si  quis  diceret,  Samnelem  non  fliisse  filium  Helcanae.  Ex  hoc 
enim  sequitur  scripturam  divinam  esse  falsam,  Summa  Theol.  i.  qu.  32.,  art  4. 
(Ed.  Antw.  1585).--Tb. 

And  again :  *  Per  se  ad  fidem  pertinent  ilia,  quae  directe  nos  ordinant  ad  Titam 
aeternam,  sicut  sunt  tres  personae  omnipotentis  Dei,  mysterium  incamationis  Christi 
et  alia  hujusmodi.  £t  secundum  ista  distinguuntur  articuli  fidei.  Quaedam  ver5 
proponuntur  in  scriptura  saeva  at  credenda,  non  <{\ja&\  principalUer  intenta,  sed  ad 
praedictorum  manifestationem,  sicut  quod  Abraham  habuit  duos  filios,  quod  sd 
tactum  ostium  Elisaei  suscitatus  est  mortuns,  et  alia  hujusmodi,  quae  narrantur  in 
scriptura  sacra  in  ordine  ad  manifestationem  divinae  majestatis  vel  incamationis 
Christi. — Ad  fidem  pertinet  aliquid  dupliciter.  Uno  modo  directe  et  prituHpaUtfrt 
sicut  articuli  fidei.  Alio  modo,  indirecte  et  aeeundario,  sicut  ea,  ex  qoibus  n^tis 
sequitur  oorruptio  alicujus  articuli.'  Summa  Theol.  ii,  qn.  1.  art*  6.;  qu.  11.  art 
2.   (Ed.  1685.) 
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pheey^  they  dedared,  by  their  own  spirit^  some  things  that  were 
falkunom  ;  and  this  was  permitted  them  in  order  to  preserve  their 
humility, — ^in  other  words,  that  they  might  more  truly  know  the 
difference  between  themselves  as  persons  receiving  Divine  assist- 
ance, and  as  relying  solely  upon  tne  guidance  of  their  own  spirit'  ^ 
He  then  cites  the  instance  of  Peter,  who  on  account  of  a  deviation 
from  the  truth  had  been  so  severely  censured  by  Paul,  and  adds, 
*  What  wonder  is  it,  therefore,  seeing  that  it  is  certain  that  even 
prophets  and  apostles  were  not  entirely  free  from  error,  if  amongst 
so  great  a  number  of  Church  Others  a  few  writings  appear  to  have 
been  issued  containing  mistakes.'^ 

The  Catholic  Con^ssion  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  given  no 
more  direct  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  the  sacred  Scrip- 
ture is  to  be  considered  as  Divinely  inspired  than  the  Lutheran 
symbols.^  In  Sessio  IV.  the  canonical  writings  are  mentioned,  and 
it  is  there  only  incidentally  stated  that  the  Apostles  wrote  as  it 
was  dictated  to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost*  The  opinions  of 
Catholic  theolomans  have  so  moved  between  two  boundary  lines, 
that  by  some,  m  the  same  manner  as  by  the  Protestants,  the 
strictest  literal  inspiration  has  been  advocated,^  while  by  others 
inspiration  has  been  restricted  to  those  portions  only  which  con- 
tain doctrinal  matter ;  *  but  the  decisive  authority  of  the  Church 
interfered  not  with  their  differences.  By  the  most  eminent  au- 
thorities— ^the  Jesuit  Bellarmine,  the  Dominican  Camas,  the 
learned  Bonfrere,  the  jesuitically  famous  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  and 
others,  ^  revelatio '  proper  was  distinguished  from  divine  assistance 
[a^mtentid) ;  the  latter  being  an  influence  which  kept  those  from 
error  who  wrote  by  the  force  of  their  own  minds.^  Many 
amongst  them  make  no  scruple  in  conceding  that  the  Evangelists 
fall  into  error&  The  celebrated  Canus  supposes  an  error  of 
memory  in  Stephen  in  the  passage  Acts  vii.  16.^  Erasmus 
treats  m  like  manner  some  passages  in  Matthew.  Maldonatus, 
in  referring  to  Matt  xxvl  28,  '  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New 

"  '  Constat  et  prophetas  ipsos,  quandoque  prophetiae  gratia  caruisse,  et  nonnulla 
ex  nsu  prophetandi,  cum  se  spiritum  propnetiaehabere  crederent,  ^r spiritum suum 
falsa  protulisse  ;  et  hoc  eis  ad  humilitatis  custodiam  permissum  est,  at  sic  videlicet 
▼eritts  cognoscerent,  quales  per  Spiritom  Dei,  et  qnales  per  suum  existerent/ 

^  *  Qi^id  itaqne  minim,  cum  ipsos  etiam  Prophetos  et  Apostolos  ab  errore  non 
penitos  fuisse  constat  alienos,  si  in  tarn  multiplici  sanctorum  patrum  scriptura,  non- 
nulla erronea  prolata  yiderentur.' 

*  Creeds.  '  '  Spiri^u  sancto  dictante.' 
^  Vide  C(up.  SanciiuSf  Salazar,  Huet  and  Este, 

'  AntoniuB  de  VominiM,  Richard  Simon,  Henry  Holden  in  the  <  Analysis  Fidei' 
1685;  etc. 

*  Quenstedt,  i.  ch.  4.,  p.  67  et  seq. ;  Rich,  Simon  in  his  CritieisiB%  on  the  N. 
Test.,  i.  c.  24. 

^  Where  Ephron  the  Hittite  is  called  '  Ephron  the  father  of  gtohflOBK*  Comp. 
•Gen,  Txm, — Tb, 
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Testament,'  &&,  declares  his  belief  that  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  Supper  have  been  more  correctly  giren  by 
Matthew  and  Mark  than  by  Luke  and  Paul**  Antonius  de 
Dominis  judges  as  follows  concerning  sudi  defects:  ^Mistakes 
of  this  kind,  which  touch  not  the  substance  of  the  £Bu^t,  neither 
do,  nor  can  do,  any  inju^  to  the  faith ;  nor  do  they  relate  to 
any  portion  of  the  Divine  Faith  which  demands  belief  but  to  that 
which  carries  with  it  a  knowledge  which  is  merely  human,  and 
thought  out  by  the  mind.'  ^ 

Sect.  5. — I/utheran  and  Reformed  Divines, 

The  leading  doraiatical  works  of  the  two  Protestant  churches,* 
the  Loci  Theologici  of  Melancthon,  and  the  Christian  Institutes  of 
Calvin,  like  the  symiolical  writings  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  pro- 
pound no  doctrine  of  Inspiration.  They  convey  a  general  iin- 
pression  of  the  divinity  and  credibility  of  the  Biblical  writiiiga, 
and  nothing  more.  With  many  strong  expressions,  Luther  bears 
testimony  to  the  Bible  as  a  book  whose  entire  contents  are  useful 
and  salutary  ;'  in  which  are  no  contradictions ;«  and  every  letter, 
nay,  every  tittle  of  which  is  of  more  significance  than  heaven 
and  earth  together,^  and  so  oa  And  yet  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  utter  the  well-known  offensive  declarations  concerning  the 
Canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  true  that  at  a  later  period  he  conr 
siderably  softened  down  his  opinions  on  these  points,  but  he  still 
freely  ascribed  to  the  Scriptures  imperfections  or  logical  errora 
In  his  preface  to  Linken's  ^  Annotations  on  the  first  five  Books  of 
Moses,'  *  he  says,  ^  Doubtless  the  prophets  studied  the  writings  of 
Moses,  and  the  last  prophets  studied  the  first,  and  wrote  down  in 
a  book  the  good  thoughts  whidi  the  Holy  Spirit  excited  (vom  H. 
Geiste  eingegeben)  within  them.  But  allowing  that  these  good, 
faithful  teachers  and  searchers  of  the  Scripture  sometimes  build 
with  a  mixture  of  hay,  straw,  and  stubble,  and  not  entirely  with 
silver,  gold,  and  precioius  stones,  the  foundation  nevertheless  re- 
mains unshaken ;  as  for  the  other,  the  fire  will  consume  it'  Lu- 
ther also  took  the  liberty  to  understand  Old  Testament  words  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  is  given  them  as  they  are  explained 
in  the  New  Testament  This  passage  from  Isa  viiL  17, 18,  *  And 
I  will  wait  upon  the  Lord,  that  hideth  his  face  firom  the  house  of 
Jacob,  and  I  will  look  for  him.     Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom 

«    Qaenstedtf  i.  ch.  4,  p.  75. ;  B,  Simon  i.,   p.  185. 

^  *  Tales  enim  lapsus  extra  substantiam&cti,  nihil  fidei  obsunt,  aat  obesse  possunt, 
neque  sunt  circa  aliquid  fide  diviua  credendum,  sed  circa  id  quod  solam  humanam 
sensatam  secum  fert  notitiam/     R.  Simon,  i.  p.  525. 

•  The  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Church. — Tb. 

'  Walch,  i.  1196.     lb.,  it  1758.  «  lb.,  viii.  2140. 

»»  lb.,  viil  2161.  »  lb.,  xiv.  172. 
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the  Lord  hath  given  me  are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in  Israel,' 
&c.,  is  understood,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ii.  13),  as  a  declaration  made  by  Christ ;  but  Luther,  in 
his  Commentary  upon  Isaiah,  explains  it  as  a  declaration  by  the 
prophet  himself*^  Concerning  the  argument  of  Paul,  conducted 
on  the  ground  of  a  typical  apprehension  of  the  history  of  Hagar 
and  Sarah,^  he  frankly  declares  that  it  '  is  too  unsound  to  stand 
the  test,  and  yet  it  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  question  of  faith.' 
In  relation  to  the  sections  forming  l£e  24th  chapter  of  Matthew, 
and  the  21st  chapter  of  Luke,  where  commentators  have  had  much 
disputation  as  to  what  portions  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  what  to  the  end  of  the  world,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  have  mixed  both  events  together  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  do  not  observe  the  order  which  Luke  has  observed.™ 
According  to  Genesis  xiL  1-11,  God  first  appeared  to  Abraham 
in  Haran ;  according  to  Acts  vii  2,  he  had  already  appeared  to 
him  in  Mesopotamia.  Luther  observes  upon  this,  '  It  appears  to 
me  that  Moses  narrates  this  history  carefully  and  accurately  :  not 
so  Stephen,  who  has  only  borrowed  it  from  Mose&  Now,  it  often 
happens  that  when  one  gives  a  plain  hasty  narration  of  anything, 
he  does  not  pay  such  close  attention  to  all  die  circumstances,  as 
they  must  do  who  wish  to  write  faithfully  a  history  of  past  oc- 
currences, for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Moses  is  an  historian : 
Stephen  relies  upon  the  fact  that  the  history  stands  written  by 
Moses '°   [and   that   hence   his   hearers,  perusing  that  history, 

k  Walch,  vi.  121  et  seq. 

^  Gal.  iv.  22.  et  seq.  This  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  English  translation 
of  Luther's  Comment,  on  Gal.  1575. — Tb. 

»  Walch,  xi.  2496. 

"  These  remarks  of  Luther  in  reference  to  Stephen  would  scarcely  prejudice  taiy 
theory  of  inspiration  extant.  The  Author  of  the  Acts,  notwithstanding  this 
mistake  of  Stephen ,  may  have  been  under  divine  direction  in  reporting  the  words 
of  the  martyr.  The  latter  was  simply  a  Christian  believer — a  believer,  doubtless 
of  eminent  faith,  but  still  making  no  pretension  to  inspiration  beyond  what  that 
faith  implied.  The  exigencies  of  even  a  strict  theory  of  verbal  inspiration  would 
here  demand  then,  not  that  the  statements  of  Stephen  should  be  held  to  be  infallible, 
but  only  that  the  writer  of  the  canonical  book  of  Acts  should  be  held  to  have  given 
us  an  absolutely  true  report  of  what  Stephen  uttered,  not  omitting  his  very  mistakes. 
No  little  misapprehension,  we  imagine,  arises,  from  confounding  the  asserted  inspi- 
ration of  the  authors  of  the  sacred  books,  with  a  supposed  inspiration  of  the  different 
characters  represented  as  speaking, — an  inspiration,  by  the  way,  which  no  one 
holds.  None  would  deem  it  necessary  to  maintain,  that  because  a  man  speaks  in 
the  Bible,  therefore  he  is  inspired  by  God.  Ahitophel  speaks ;  so  does  Pilate  and 
Pharaoh;  and  even  Satan  himself  is  represented  as  so  doing.  The  straitest  advo^ 
cate  of  verbal  inspiration  need  not,  from  any  necessity  imposed  by  the  terms  of  his 
h3rpothesis,  assert  that  all  these  were  under  a  divine  impulse,— he  would  wisely 
hold  the  reverse.  AH  the  conditions  of  his  theory  would  be  fulfilled  by  the  divine 
assistance  being  concerned  in  securing  the  correct  disp^tion  of  the  language  of  each 
in  the  record.  So  again  of  the  words  and  arguments  of  Job's  friends  and  most  pro<- 
bably  of  Job  himself,  especially  when  he  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth,  etc.  Luther's 
language  concerning  Stephen's  inaccuracies,  then,  in  no  wise  reflects  on  the  inspi- 
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were  in  no  danger  of  being  misled  by  his  cursory  detail  of 
facts].  In  Gen.  xv.  13,  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian  bondage 
is  ffiven  as  400  years ;  Exod.  xii.  40,  gives  it  at  430  years ; 
whue  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  in  Gal.  iii.  17,  following  the  JSqftnor 
ginb  and  the  Samaritan  (Pentateuch)  reckons  the  tune  from  the 
period  when  the  promise  was  given  to  Abraham  until  the  end  of 
the  Captivity,  at  430.  Now,  Luther  first  endeavours,  under  the 
guidance  of  Lyra,  by  unnatural  wresting  to  reconcile  this  calculation 
of  Paul  with  the  text,  and  then  at  Gen.  xv.  13,  he  makes  the  ad- 
mission that  here  the  historian  ^  does  not  very  closely  and  accurately 
calculate  the  time.'  ® 

With  him,  however,  such  questions  are  generally  insignificant. 
Of  mistakes  in  answering  (questions  concerning  matters  purely 
historical,  he  says,  ^  These  mistakes  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  do 
no  damage  to  the  faith,  nor  do  thev  prejudice  our  cause ;  concern- 
ing Truth  alone  must  we  firmly  adhere  to  the  Sacred  Scripture, 
and  rigidly  defend  it,  while  we  leave  to  others  things  that  are 
darker,  to  be  settled  by  their  own  jud^ents.'  ^  Giving  his 
opinion  on  the  Book  of  Job  in  his  ^  Table  Talk,'  he  observes, 
*  This  Book,  excellent  as  it  is,  was  not  written  by  him  (Job),  nor 
concerning  him  only,  but  all  the  aifiicted.  Job  did  not  actually 
utter  the  words  ascribed  to  him ;  but  his  thoughts  were  such  as  are 
there  represented.  The  book  unfolds  itself  before  us,  both  in  mat- 
ter and  execution,  much  after  the  manner  of  a  comedy,  and  the 
strain  of  its  argument  is  almost  that  of  a.  fable  J  'i 

The  same  liberal  mode  of  viewing  the  verbal  fidelity,  and  the 
chronological  accuracy  of  the  history,  presents  itself  m  Calvin's 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Luke — ^to  give  an  instance — ^has 
related  that  temptation  of  Christ  as  second^  which  in  Matthew  is 
the  third.  Upon  this  Calvin  remarks,  '  It  signifies  nothing  at  all, 
for  it  was  not  the  intention  of  these  Evangelists  so  to  weave  the 
thread  of  history  as  always  to  preserve  exactly  the  order  of  time, 
but  to  collect,  as  thev  would  present  in  a  mirror  or  on  a  tablet,  a 
summary  of  those  things  whicn  it  is  most  advantageous  for  us  to 
know  concerning  Christ'' 

Luke '  difiers  from  Matthew  ^  in  his  manner  of  stating  the  corn- 
ration  of  the  Bible.  His  remarks  respecting  Moses  and  Paul,  however,  are  of  a 
different  description,  for  these  are  ranked  amongst  the  inspired  penmen. — Ta. 

»  Walch,  xi.  1448.  p  lb.  1089. 

'^  CoUoquia,  Ed.  Frankf.,  1571,  ii.  102. '  Liber  Hiob  optimus,  non  ab  illo,  nee  de 
Ulo  tantum,  sed  omnibus  afflictis  scriptus — Hiob  non  ita  locutus  est,  sicut  in  ipsios 
libro  descriptum  est,  sed  ita  cogitavit — sic  evenit  re  et  oper€i  estque  fere  ut  argu- 
mentum  fiibulae  sicut  comedia  aliqua  agitur.'^ 

'  '  Neque  enim  propositum  illis  Evangelistis  fuit  historiae  filum  sic  contexere 
ut  temporis  rationem  semper  exacte  serrarent,  sed  rerum  summas  colUgere,  ut  in 
speculo  vel  tabula  pnqponerent,  quae  de  Christo  maxime  utilia  sunt  cognitu.' 

•  Chi^.  vi.  2»;  »  Chap.  v.  40. 
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mand  of  our  Lord  concerning  that  high  manifestation  of  patient 
endurance,  where  a  man,  after  being  deprived  of  one  garment, 
yields  up  again  another.  Calvin,  referring  to  this,  simply  observes, 
*  Diverse  readings  in  Matthew  and  Luke  change  not  the  sense.'  *' 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  xi.  21,  the  passage  found  in 
Gen.  xlviL  31,  is  quoted  according  to  the  Greek  version  (Septua- 
gint),^  which  follows  a  reading  different  from  the  Hebrew  text.'^ 
Calvin  briefly  remarks,  '  We  well  know  that  the  Apostles  were 
not,  in  this  matter  (of  quotation),  so  very  precise ;  but  in  reality  there 
is  Uttle  difference.'  *  Concerning  1  Cor.  x.  8,  where  Paul  mentions 
twenty-three  thousand  instead  of  twenty-four  thousand,  Calvin 
savs,  '  It  is  not  a  new  thing,  where  it  is  not  intended  to  present  a 
mmute  enumeration  of  individuals,  to  give  a  number  which  sub- 
stantially approximates  the  actual  truth.'  ^  Upon  Matthew  xxvii. 
9,'  he  says  it  is  clear  that  Zechariah  must  here  be  read  instead  of 
Jeremiah,  and  adds,  '  How  the  name  of  Jeremiah  crept  in  here, 
I  confess  I  do  not  know,  nor  am  I  anxious  about  the  matter.'  * 
In  that  candid  way  does  Calvin  judge  concerning  the  more  ex- 
ternal errors  of  memory.  And  as  to  the  doctrinal  contents  of 
Scripture,  he  speaks  as  follows : — '  Seeing  that  heavenly  oracles 
are  not  of  every  day  occurrence,  they  ootain  complete  authority 
among  believers  only  when  they  prove  themselves  to  nave  proceeded 
from  heaven,  as  if  the  very  living  words  of  God  themselves  are 
distinctly  heard  therein.'  ^ 

Zuinglius,  in  treating  of  the  Church  fathers,  has  given  a  canon 
which  accords  infallibility  to  Christ  alone,  so  withholding  it  from 
the  Apostles.  These  are  the  words :  '  It  is  not  true  that  the 
writings  of  all  holy  men  are  infallible ;  nor  is  it  true  that  they  do 
not  err.  This  pre-eminence  must  be  given  to  the  Son  of  God  alone 
out  of  the  whole  human  races.'  ° 

The  immediate  followers,  also,  of  the  German  Reformers,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Swiss  Reformers,  speak  of  certain  imperfec- 
tions in  the  Biblical  writers,  in  a  manner  not  consistent  witn  very 

"  *  Diversae  locutiones  apud  Matthaeum  et  Lucam  sensum  non  mutant.' 

'  Eng.  Vers,  from  Hebr.— *  And  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's  head.' 

*  *  Scimus  Apostolos  hac  in  parte  non  adeo  scrupulosos  :  caeterum  in  re  ipsa 
param  est  discriminis.' 

'  *  Novum  non  est,  ubi  non  est  propositum  minutim  singula  capita  recensere, 
numerum  ponere  qui  circiter  accedit.' 

*  *  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying, 
and  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him,  that  was  valued,  whom 
they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value.' 

*  *  Quomodo  Jeremiae  nomen  obrepserit,  me  nescire  fateor,  nee  anxie  laboro.' 

^  *  Quoniam  non  quotidiana  e  coelis  redduntur  oracula— non  alio  jure  plenam 
apad  fideles  auctoritatem  obtinent,  quam  ubi  statuunt  e  coelo  fluxisse  ac  si  vivae 
ipsae  Dei  voces  illis  exaudirentur.' 

*  Schriften  von  Usteri  und  Vogelin,  ii.  247. 
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extreme  notions  of  Inspiration.  Bugenhagen,*^  in  the  scheme  he 
drew  up  for  harmonizing  the  narratives  of  our  Lord's  passion, 
remarks,  'Consider  that  the  Evangelists  wrote  each  for  himself  what 
they  saw,  and  oftentimes  while  they  record  what  occurred,  they  are 
heedless  of  the  order  of  occurrence/*  He  also  takes  especial  care 
to  expose  the  errors  of  the  Alexandrine  translation  (Septuagint), 
which  have  sometimes  been  transferred  to  the  New  Testament. 

Likewise  Breuz,  upon  Rom.  ix.  25,^  remarks,  *  that  the  quotation 
does  not  give  the  true  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  text,  but  that 
the  purport  is  the  same.s 

Bullinger,  the  Swiss,  very  ingenuously  allows  that  the  sacred 
penmen  were  liable  to  errors  of  memory.  In  reference  to  1  Cor. 
x.  8,  he  writes,  'Transcribers  easily  fall  into  error  in  stating 
numbers ;  but  sometimes  the  writers  also  were  led  hy  treaeJierous 
.memories  into  the  commission  of  mistakes.^  ^ 

Castellio,  another  Swiss  theologian,  complains  that  Paul,  in 
Rom  ix.,  has  not  expressed  his  meaning  more  fully  and  openly  j 
and  brings  against  the  Apostle's  logic  the  charge  that  it  con- 
founds together  two  comparisons  which  ought  to  have  been  kept 
distinct,^  &a 

Moreover,  after  Melancthon,  the  Lutheran  Church  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  definitions  concerning  Inspiration,  as  represent 
it  affecting  minute  details.  The  '  Loci  Theologici '  of  Chemnitz, 
1591,  leave  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  entirely  undis- 
cussed ;  and  even  John  Gerhard,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (1610-25),  while,  indeed,  in  his  '  Loci  Theo- 
logici,' "  that  most  important  dogmatical  work  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  he  has  definitions  of  great  strictness  upon  the  antkoritt/ 
of  Scripture,  and  its  perfection^  nevertheless,  said  nothing  in  his 
earlier  writings  upon  the  subject  of  its  inspiration."     Definitions 

^  Bugenhagen  was  a  distinguished  promoter  of  the  reformation  in  Denmark. 
Vide  Miinter*s  Kirch.  Geschichte  von  Danemark  und  Norwegen. — Tr. 

*  '  Adverte  Evangelistas — scripsisse  singnlos,  quod  ipsis  visum  est,  et  saepe  dum 
gestam  rem  scribunt,  ordinem  rei  gestae  non  curant/ 

f  *  As  he  saith  also  in  Osee,   I  will  call  them  my  people  which  were  not  my 
people ;  and  her  beloved,  which  was  not  beloved/    Quoted  ft'om  Uos.  ii.  23.  ■ 

s   *  Dass  die  Anfuhrune  den  Sinn  des  Alttestamentlichen  Textes  nicht  wieder- 
gehe—sed  sententia  est  eadem,' 

^  *  In  numeris  facile  irrepunt  librariorum  mendae,  sed  et  scriptores  normunquam 
memorid  falsi  hallueinanturj 

'  Copiosus  et  apertius. 

^  Dial.  2.    De  electione,  pp.  103, 107,  132. 

1  The  dogma  concerning  the  nature  and  authority  of  Scripture. — ^Tr. 
^  *n  *  Loci  theologici  cum  pro  adstruenda  veritate,  tum  pro  destruenda  quorum- 
vis  contradicentium  falsitate,  per  theses  nervose,  solide  et  copiose  explicati/  Jenae, 
1610 — 25.    [John  Gerhard  was  a  zealous  Lutheran,  and  ProfP.  of  Theology  in  the 
Universitjr  of  Jena.    Died  1637. — Tr.] 

^  By  direction  of  Dr.  Tholuck  in  a  recent  communication  the  translation  here 
varies  slightly  from  the  original  text. — Tr. 
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that  go  into  detail  first  occur  in  '  Systema  THeologicum '  of  Ca- 
lovius,®  in  the  second  half  of  this  century  (1655-77).  As  to  what 
opinions  the  Reformed  Church  adopted  on  the  subject,  we  may 
say  that  its  earlier  confessions  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the 
mere  assertion  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  a  dogma.  The 
^Formula  Oonsensus  Helvetid^^  which  appeared  not  earlier  than 
1675,  declares  in  detail  concerning  the  Old  Testament,  *It  is 
divinely  inspired  {^B6imv(rros\  equally  as  regards  the  consonants, 
the  vowels,  and  even  the  vowel  points,  or  at  least  as  it  regards  the 
force  of  the  vowel-points — both  as  to  matter  and  as  to  words.'  p 
To  this  position  most  of  the  divines  of  the  Reformed  Church  ad- 
here. Inspiration,  in  the  widest  extent  of  the  idea,  is  especially 
vindicated  by  the  erudite  Professor  Voetius,  of  the  university  of 
Utrecht,  in  a  treatise  entitled  *  Quousque  se  extendat  Auctoribus 
ScripturoBj  *»  *  Not  a  word,'  it  is  here  said,  '  is  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  was  not  in  the  strictest  sense  inspired — the 
very  interpunctuation  not  excepted :  even  what  the  writers  pre- 
viously knew  was  given  them  afresh  by  inspiration  ;  and  this  was 
the  case,  not  indeed  as  it  regards  impressions  of  things  intelligible 
by  the  exercise  of  their  natural  faculties,  but  as  it  regards  formal 
conception  and  actual  record' '  In  direct  contradiction  to  Luke 
i»  1-3,  to  the  question,  '  Whether  ordinary  study,  inquiry,  and 
premeditation  were  necessary  for  writing  (the  Scriptures  •),'  it  is 
replied  (p.  47)  '  No :  for  the  Spirit  immediately,  extraordinarily, 
and  infallibly  moved  them  to  write,  and  both  inspired  and  dictated 
the  things  to  be  written.'  * 

Besides  the  two  great  Protestant  Churches,  the  adherents  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  we  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  fol- 
lowers of  Socinua  Agreeing  with  the  Reformers  respecting  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  nevertheless  maintained  by 
Socinus  in  his  treatise  *  De  Auctoritate  Scripturce,* "  that  into 
things  which  are  of  small  moment,^  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
have  allowed  slight  errors  to  enter ;  and  agreeably  with  such  a 
notion  the  commentators  of  this  party,  here  and  there,  acknowledge 
errors  of  memory  in  the  Biblical  writers. 

^  Calovins  died  1686.   It  is  said  that  he  daily  offered  up  the  petition  '  Imple  me, 
Deus,  odio  haereticorum  I* — Tr. 

^  'Tarn quoad consonas,  turn  quoad Tocalia,  et  puncta  ipsa,  sive  punctorum  saltern 
potestatem,  et  turn  quoad  res,  turn  quoad  verba,  eumv^ras'' 

'  *Disputationes  selectae,' p.  1. 

'  '  Zwar  nicht  quoad  impressiones  specierum  intelligibilium,  sed  quoad  concep- 
tmn  formalem  et  actualem  recordationem.' 

'  '  An  ordinaria  studia,  inquisitiones,  et  praemeditationes,  fuerint  necessaria  ad 
scribendum  ?' 

*  *  Nego.    Spiritus  enim  immediate,  extraordinarie,  et  infallibiliter  movebat  ad . 
scribendum  et  scribenda  inspirabat  ac  dictabat.' 

"  Chap.  i.  p.  15.  ^  *Quae  parvi  sunt  moment!  nulliusque  ponderis.* 

2   A  2 
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But,  even  amongst  the  great  Protestant  Churches,  there  went 
forth  in  the  seventeenth  century,  side  by  side  with  that  extreme 
theory  already  mentioned,  another  of  a  more  moderate  character. 
This,  however,  met  with  great  opposition.  In  the  Reformed 
Church  (followers  of  Calvin),  we  find  learned  theolo^ans  of  the 
French  academy  at  Saumur  especially,  unhesitatingly  admitting, 
here  and  there,  an  incorrect  apprehension  of  the  New  Testament 
amongst  writers  of  the  New,  or  errors  of  memory.  We  also  find 
German  reformed  theologians,  such  as  Junius,  Piscator,  and  others, 
equally  free  in  their  sentiments.  The  liberal  tendency  of  opmion 
thus  manifested  was  reduced  to  more  general  exegetico-dogmatical 
principles  by  the  Arminian  party,  who  were  thrust  out  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Grotius,  in  his  '  Plea  for  Peace,  " 
avows  his  belief  that  the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  in  distinction 
from  the  prophetical,  can  lay  claim  to  nothing  beyond  credit  for 
the  ability  oi  the  writers,  and  their  sincere  desire  to  communicate 
the  truth.*  In  the  treatise  '  Riveti  Apologia  Discuss,^  p.  723,  it 
is  asked,  by  way  of  affirmation  to  the  contrary,  '  Has  Luke  said — 
The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Luke,  and  the  Lord  said  to  him, 
Write '  ?  y  A  thorough  remodelling  of  the  earlier  theory  of  in- 
spiration, and  its  reduction  to  some  such  form  as  has  been  de- 
fended by  the  supranaturalists  of  more  recent  times,  is  found  in 
the  Eleventh  Letter  in  the  works  of  the  Arminian  Le  Clerc.* 
Episcopius "  ascribes  to  the  Apostles  only  an  assistance  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  in  the  composition  of  works  which  proceeded  from  their 
own  determination;  and  allows  that  in  such  passages  as  the 
genealogy  in  Matthew  i.  errors  may  possibly  have  crept  in. 

In  the  Lutheran  Church  it  was  Calixt,"  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  gave  forth  a  more  liberal  theory  of  in- 
spiration. The  distinction  between  '  revelatio '  and  *  assistentia ' 
or  '  directio  divinay  which  had  widely  prevailed  in  the  Catholic 
Theology,  he  adopted,  and  maintained  '  that  God  did  not  reveal 

w  *  Votum  pro  pace  Ecclesiastica,' 

*  *  Non  omnes  libros,  qui  sunt  in  Hebraeo  Canone,  dictatos  a  spirita  sancto— 
scriptos  esse  cum  pioanimi  motu  non  nego  ....  sed  a  spirita  sancto  dictari  historias 
nihil  fuit  opus/  etc.    Opera  Theol.  Ed.  Amsterd.  1679.  iii.  672.— Tr. 

^  '  Dixitne  Lucas :  factum  est  ad  Lucam  verbum  domini  et  dixit  ei  dominos, 
scribe?'  " 

'  '  Sentimens  de  quelques  Th^ologiens  de  HoUande  sur  THistoire  critique  dn  V. 
Test.'    Compos(fe  par  Rich.  Simon.  1685. 

*■  *  Instit.  Theologiae/  iii.  5.  1.  It  was  with  this  Episcopius,  who  was  a  famed 
Leyden  Professor,  that  John  Robinson,  the  Pilgrim  Father,  held  successftil  dispu- 
tations in  the  presence  of  the  body  of  the  Professors  in  that  University,  on  points 
of  difference  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  Robinson's  Works,  Ed.  by  Ajuitoii, 
1851.  i.,  pp.  35,  70.— Tr. 

^  For  an  account  of  this  remarkable  divine  and  controversialist  see  Moller 
*  Cimhria  literata*  and Mosheim  by  Murdoch,  Cent.  17.  S.  2.  p.  2.  ch.  1.  Schle- 
geFs  note  to  sect.  21. — Tb. 
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in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  sacred  writers  those  things  which 
natuially  struck  their  senses,  or  were  otherwise  known  to  them ; 
but  still  that  he  so  directed  and  aided  them  as  that  they  should 
write  nothing  contrary  to  the  truth.'®  Nay,  more,  he  even  limits 
the  revelatio  to  those  truths  only  which  Thomas  Aquinas  had  fixed 
upon  as  the  peculiar  and  direct  objects  of  faith.^ 

These  sentiments  were  still  more  widely  di£Fused  by  the  school 
of  the  Helmstadt  theologians.  In  the  Swiss  and  French  Reformed 
Churches,  the  sentiments  of  Le  Clerc  met  with  a  welcome  recep- 
tion. In  the  *  Theologie  Chretienrie '  of  the  celebrated  Pictet, 
Professor  in  Geneva  (1702),  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  limited 
to  the  truth  which  was  knowable  by  Revelation  alone  ;  from  this 
were  distinguished — while  based  upon  it — those  conceptions  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Apostles  themselves:  Revelation  wits  re- 
stricted to  those  things  which  by  natural  means  were  not  known  to 
them.  As  to  all  other  things  a  divine  guidance  in  preventing 
error  was  adopted. 

Sect.  6. — State  of  Opinion  in  England. 

A  freer  treatment  of  the  question — namely,  the  limitation  of 
Inspiration  to  the  subject-matter — ^has  from  the  first,  along  with 
individual  advocates  of  a  more  rigid  view,  found  place  in  the 
English  Church.®  Several  dissenters,  also,  eminently  distinguished 
for  their  exemplary  piety,  occupy  the  same  liberal  ground.^  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  alone  has  continued  up  to  the 

{iresent  day  to  adhere  to  the  straitest  acceptation  of  the  idea  of 
nspiration.  The  free  spiritual  insight  of  Baxter  in  that  cele- 
brated work  '  The  Befornied  Paxtor^'s,  is  especially  surprising.  He 
says,  *  As  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Maker  shines  more  brilliantly 
in  the  whole  frame  of  nature  than  in  an  individual  grain,  stone,  or 

^  *  Responsio  ad  Moguntinoa  de  Infall.  Ponttf.  Roni.^  Thes.  72,  74.  '  Quae  in 
sensns  incurrerunt,  aut  alionde  nota  faenint,  Deus  scriptoribus  pecnliariter  non 
reveUvit ;  gubemavit  tamen  eos  per  suam  assistentiam  ne  quidquam  scriberent  a 
veritate  alienum/ 

*  lb.  Thes.  77 ;  *  Neque  scriptura  dWina  dicitur,  quod  singula,  quae  in  ea  con- 
tinentur,  divinae  peculiari  revelationi  imputari  oporteat,  sed  quod  praecipue,  sive 
quae  per  se  intendit  scriptura,  nempe  quae  redemptionem  et  scuutem  genens  humani 
concemuntf  non  nisi  divinae  revelationi  debeantur.  In  caeteris  vero,  quae  aliunde 
siye  per  experientiam  sive  per  lumen  naturae  nota,  consignandis,  divina  assistentia 
et  spiritu  ita  scriptores  sunt  gubemati,  ne  quidquam  scriberent,  quod  non  esset  ex 
re,  vero,  decoro,  congruo.' 

•  Vide  Lowth's  *  Vindication  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.'  1692  ;  Williams'  Boyle 
Lecture,  1695  ;  Clarke's  Div.  Authority  of  Holy  Script.,  1699.,  etc. 

'  Baxter's  Method,  Theol,  Christ,  1681. ;  Doddridge's  IHsMr(atu>»  on  Inspiration 
cfN.  Test:,  etc. 

s  This  work  has  of  late  again  been  held  out  before  us  in  Germany  as  giving  a 
correct  model  of  the  faithful  minister— translated  into  German  by  Von  Gerlach, 
1833. 
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insect ;  and  in  the  whole  man,  more  than  in  any  particular  part 
of  least  comeliness ;  so,  also,  the  authority  of  Qod  shines  forth 
more  visibly  in  the  whole  system  of  Holy  Scripture  and  holy  doc- 
trine than  in  any  minor  pari  Nevertheless,  lor  the  advanta^  of 
the  whole  svstem,  these  parts  are  not  wanting  in  beauty  any  more 
than  the  others,  such  as  the  ha^  and  nails.  But  their  authority 
is  to  be  seen  more  from  their  agreement  with  the  whole  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  from  their  more  distinguishing  portions,  than  from 
themselves  separately.'  Here  alone  in  an  orthodox  divine  of 
the  seventeenth  century  does  the  question  meet  with  a  complete 
treatment,  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conception  of  Scrip- 
ture as  an  organism,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  argument 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,^  stand  forth  as  fundamental 
ideas. 

Sect.  7. — Progress  of  opinion  in  Grermanyy  ^c.^  in  the 

EigkteeTvth  Century, 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  Germany,  the 
firmly-built  fabric  of  the  traditional  ecclesiastical  system  began,  upon 
this  question  as  upon  others,  to  totter.  The  following  circum- 
stances were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  result.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Calixtine  efforts  1^  been  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
Monograph  upon  George  Calixt,  as  follows :  '  There  lies  therein 
the  opposition  of  religious  to  dogmatic  salvation,^  together  with 
an  appeal  to  the  nature  and  foundation  of  the  early  Apostolic 
Church.  To  such  an  extent  had  exclusive  zeal  in  attaching  im- 
portance to  dogmas  been  carried,  that  the  body  of  dermatic 
declarations,  separately  and  conjointly,  had  nearly  been  exalted 
to  the  position  of  an  arbiter  respecting  the  reception  or  non- 
reception  of  eternal  life.  Against  this  domination  over,  and  entire 
absorption  of,  faith,  by  mere  dogma,  Calixt  raised  his  Voice.^    In  a 

^  We  understand  our  author  to  mean  that  Baxter  viewed  the  Scripture  as  a  com- 
plete and  independent  unity,  carrying  with  it  the  authority  of  a  divine  prodaction, 
and  yet  that  he  conceded  their  due  exercise  and  authority  to  the  reader's  judgment 
and  moral  consciousness  rectified  and  iUumined  by  the  indwelling  spirit  of  6od.—Tti- 

'  That  is,  we  suppose, — Salvation  through  the  possession  ojf  religions  prindpUt 
was  opposed  to  salvation  (so  called)  through  the  mere  reception  ^certain  dog- 
mas.— Tb. 

^  Gasz :  George  Calixt,  und  der  Si/nkretismus,  p.  11.  'Syncretism' — ^This  term, 
in  the  17  th  century,  marks  the  great  controversy  between  Calixt  and  the  more  bi- 
goted sections  of  the  Protestant  Church.  This  divine  had  travelled  much  abroad, 
and  intercourse  with  different  Churches  had  given  him  a  liberalized  tone  of  feeling 
which  led  him  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists, and — 'not  to  unite  together  and  become  one  body,  as  his  opponents  inter- 
preted him  to  mean,  but — to  abstain  from  mutual  hatred,  and  cultivate  matnal 
love  and  good  will.'  He  was  an  Aristotelian  in  Philosophy — as  a  theologian  had 
strong  sympathy  with  the  fathers — and  wished  to  find  in  the  'Apostles'  creed'  and 
the  usages  and  doctrines  of  the  first  five  centuries  a  common  ground  of  union  for 
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manner  purely  practical  the  same  necessity  made  itself  felt  in  the 
[Hetism  which  arose  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Led 
on  by  the  exclusively  practical  power  of  inward  religion,  this 
pietism  was  indifferent  to  the  dogmatical  system  of  the  day,  and 
attended  solely  to  the  fundamental  truths^  by  means  of  which  the 
religious  life  in  man  is  awakened.  The  established  doctrine  of 
Inspiration  was  not  even  touched  upon  by  Spener,^  except  that  he 
impugns  the  notion  of  the  pure  passiveness  of  its  recipients,  and 
maintains  the  influence  of  human  peculiarities  upon  the  form  of 
the  discourse  or  writing."*  As,  however,  traditional  reverence  for 
the  earlier  dogmatical  system  gsfve  way,  and,  as  the  spiritual  tone 
of  pietism  was  again  corrupted  into  mere  extemalism ;  in  that 
proportion  was  preparation  made — as  soon  as  scientific  appli- 
ances could  be  so  directed — ^to  combat  as  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous those  decisions  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as 
indifferent 

In  addition  to  this,  there  came  an  impulse  from  without.  Earlier 
even  than  in  Germany,  a  relaxed  notion  of  Inspiration,  nay  indeed, 
a  notion  reducing  it  to  its  very  minimum^  had  spread  itself  in 
£ngland.  From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
writings  of  the  laxer  English  clergy,  of  the  Dissenters,  as  well  as 
of  the  Deists,  had  found  an  ever-increasing  reception  amongst  the 
theologiaDfi  of  Germany.  Besides,  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, orthodox  culture,  and  the  inward  spiritualism  promoted  ^r 
the  pietists,  had  been  superseded  amongst  many  of  the  German 
divines  by  a  purely  literary  interest.  From  the  scrutiny  of  this 
new  power,  tnose  contradictions  which  had  been  discovered^ — 
indubitable  fruits  of  historico-critical  inquiry  during  the  domi- 
nancy  of  the  more  rigid  theory  of  Inspiration— could  not  remain 
concealed.  The  history  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
gives  U8  the  impression  that  that  was  a  period  of  general  mental 
indolence,  not  only  in  theology,  but  also  in  philosophy,  in  the  arts, 
and  in  politics.  Even  that  which  had  been  retained  from  the 
earlier  theory  of  inspiration,  moved  on  now  with  difficulty  only  as 
a  dead  traditios,  in  respect  to  which  living  faith  was  quite  as 
much  wanting  as  courage  for  a  total  of  negation.     Upon  this  age 

■  -   -       ■  ■ 

the  three  great  sections  of  German  Christians — the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Ln- 
theran,  and  the  Heformed  or  Calvinist  Churches.  This  doctrine  was  branded  as 
'Syncretism/  Mosh.  Eccl.  Hist,  Cent.  17,  sect.  21.  Notes  by  Schlegel.— Tr. 
^  ^  Spener  was  the  originator  of  the  pietism  of  the  1 7th  cent,  in  Germany,  if  by 
pietism  we  understand  that  reflecting,  sober,  and  deeply  serious  spiritual  movement 
which  then  prevailed,  but  which  is  too  often  confounded  with  the  gross  excesses 
which  *  pietism,'  used  in  a  disparaging  sense,  is  made  to  designate.  The  efforts 
of  Spener,  Francke,  and  others,  were  directed  to  the  revival  of  an  earnest  piety,  but 
countenanced  no  fanatic  extravagancies. — Tr. 
™  Consilia  Theologica,  i.  p.  46  et  seq. 
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of  indolence,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  follows,  in  the 
second  half  of  it,  in  the  province  of  Theology  as  in  others,  an 
energetic  striving  to  beat  out  new  paths.  The  spirit  of  the  age  had 
been  already  ahenated  from  the  kernel  of  the  earlier  doctrines 
of  faith — it  now  began  to  break  in  pieces  and  cast  away  what  yet 
remained  of  the  shell,  and  to  seek  a  new  kernel  Thus,  the  re- 
duction of  the  dogma  of  inspiration,  which  had  hiilierto  been  ever 
advancing,  at  last  degenerates  into  its  complete  negation.  As 
one  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  the  incipient  insecurity,  who 
were  still,  through  reverence  for  ecclesiastical  tradition,  shy  in 
taking  bolder  steps,  the  theologian  Matthew  Pfaff,  of  Tiibingen, 
may  be  mentioned,  whose  leaning  towards  the  position  occupied 
by  Calixt  and  the  Arminians  but  ill  concealed  itself  behind  a 
cautious  phraseology." 

The  aim  of  this  mrst  part  of  our  Treatise  has  now  been  attained. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  assumption  of  an  inspiration  extending 
to  the  entire  contents,  to  the  mbject-matter  and  jbrm  of  the  sacred 
writings,  has  so  little  claim  to  the  honour  of  being  the  only  ortho- 
dox doctrine,  that  it  has  only  been  the  opinion  of,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  exceedingly  small  fraction.  Since,  now,  the  sym- 
lx>lical  writings  of  the  Lutheran  Church  have  not  so  much  as  once 
erected  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  a  freer  construction  of  the  doctrine, 
the  Lutheran,  who  is  true  to  his  symbols,  can  take  no  umbrage  at 
the  establishment  of  such  an  one.® 


Pabt  II.— EXEGETICO-DOGMATIC. 

Preliminary. 

We  have  submitted  that  belief  in  an  absolute  (schlechthinnige) 
Inspiration  of  the  Scripture  was  by  no  means  first  abandoned  by 
Rationalism.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  we  may  say  that 
at  no  period  whatever  was  such  an  opinion  generally  entertained. 
During  the  period  of  ecclesiastical  faith,  first  from  the  age  of  the 
Fathers  up  the  Middle  Ages ;  then,  again,  from  the  Reformers 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  observed  an 
increasing  restriction  put  upon  those  liberal  definitions  which  had 

B  < Einleitungzu  den  Notae  exeget.  in  Evangel.  Matth.'  1721.  Also  his  ' insti- 
tutiones  Theol.  Doem.  et  Moral.'  1719.    He  died  1760. 

**  The  reader  will  remember  that  Professor  Tholuch  is  a  member  of  the  Lntheran 
church — hence  his  justification.  In  England  also,  we  are  in  the  main  free  from 
authoritative  declarations  on  this  point.  While  the  Bible  is  firmly  held  tP  be  of 
paramount  authority  as  embodying  the  will  of  God  to  man — the  rule  of  iaith  and 
practice,  none  but  the  ill-informed  or  bigoted  will  trench  upon  the  inquirer's 
peace.— Tr. 


1 
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been  received  from  the  very  beginning.  If,  then,  a  erowing 
Umitation  might  have  taken  place  in  the  interest  of  Faith,  there 
may  be  also  a  growing  freedom  from  limitation  in  the  same 
interest  This  will  occm*  as  soon  as  Faith  has  become  more  con- 
scious of  its  peculiar  nature,  and  has  been  distinguished  from  that 
which  forms  the  peculiar  business  of  seienee.  After  such  earnest 
conflicts  of  science  with  the  earlier  forms  of  theology,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Christendom  became  still  more  conscious  of  the  founda- 
tions of  faith,  we  in  modem  times  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  a  deeper  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  derived 
from  the  nature  of  faith,  should  result  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  those 
conflicts. 

Let  us  more  accurately  define  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  Holy  Scripture  includes  inviolable 
divine  contents — a  Revelation  from  God.  We  profess  faith  in 
the  contents  of  the  law,  as  revealed.  So  of  the  prophets.  And  so 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  much  any 
one  may  profess,  and  yet  feel  himself  urged  to  abandon  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible,  in  the  current  sense  of  the  term. 

By  Inspiration^  as  distinguished  from  Revelation^^  is  customarily 
understood  since  the  time  of  Calovius,  and  especially  since  the 
time  of  Baumgarten,*i  the  communication  by  God '  of  the  entire 
written  contents  of  Scripture^  whether  the  matter  written  down 
was  previously  known  to  the  writers  or  not  The  most  recent 
advocate  of  the  more  rigid  theory.  Professor  Gaussen,  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  Holy  Spirit  by  inspiration  did  not  at  all  aim  at 
the  illumination  of  the  writers — they  were  nothing  more  than 
passing  instruments — a  view  was  had  rather  to  their  books.' 

Now,  we  can  well  imagine  the  believer's  heart,  when  predis- 
posed to  take  a  side  in  favour  of  the  more  narrow  theory,  turning 
away  with  displeasure  from  any  lax  notions  on  the  subject.  Cer- 
tainty in  matters  of  faith  depends  upon  a  believing  disposition ; 
properly,  indeed,  only  certainty  concerning  the  true  doctrine  of 
salvation  ;  but  sikill  it  may  be  asked,  Can  this  certainty  be  sufli- 

1^  Dr.  Harris  adopts  this  distinction;  In  his  lecture  at  the  opening  of  New  Col- 
lege, London,  pp.  39-41,  he  sums  up  his  exposition  of  the  'Biblical  idea  of  Inspi- 
ration,' as  embracing  1.  The  truth  revealed;  2.  The  illumincUion  of  the  mind,  fitting 
it  for  the  apprehension  &c.,  of  the  truth,  and  3.  Supernatural  aid  for  importation  of 
some  tmth  to  others.  The  whole  Bible  is  not  revealed,  but  it  is  all  inspired,  p.  27.~Tr. 

"^  *  De  discrimine  revelationis  et  inspirationis.'  1745. 

'  *  Die  gottliche  Eingebung.' 

*  '  It  is  of  consequence  for  us  to  say,  and  it  is  of  consequence  that  it  be  under- 
stood, that  this  miraculous  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  not  the  sacred  writers 
themselves  for  its  object — for  these  were  only  his  instruments,  and  were  soon  to  pass 
away ;  bat  that  its  objects  were  the  holy  Books  themselves,  which  were  destmed 
to  reveal  from  age  to  age  to  the  Church  the  counsels  of  God,  and  which  were  never 
to  pass  away.'    TheopneMlia. — Tb. 
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ciently  stable,  if  eyerythin^  which  stands,  not  dnly  in  direct^ 
but  also  in  indirect  connection  with  this  doctrine  of  salvation  be 
not  also  true  ?  That  absolute  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
advocated  by  Professor  Gaussen  thus  appears  dearly  to  the 
Christian  mind  as  a  religious  necessity.  We  must,  however,  first 
of  all,  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  external  certainty  is  not 
wholly  given  therewith.  Consider  the  position  of  the  unlearned 
reader.  What  does  it  avail  you,  says  the  Roman  Catholic,  to 
have  an  infallible  document^  unless  you  have  also  an  infalUble 
translation  f  And  what  could  an  infallible  translation  avail  you 
without  an  infallible  interpretation  ?  Nay,  verily,  your  learned 
men  themselves,  who  abide  by  the  original  text,  whence  derive 
they  certainty  concerning  its  correctness  ?  Does  not  the  num- 
ber of  various  readings  in  the  New  Testament  alone,  accord- 
ing to  modem  calculation,  exceed  fifty  thousand  ?  One  can  and 
must  yield  to  our  pious  firiend  Professor  Gaussen,  and  confess  that, 
essentially,  the  great  majority  of  these  readings  are  imnoiaterial ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  them  all.  That  it  is  not 
indiflFerent,  ex,  gr,  whether  the  passage  concerning  the  Trinity  in 
1  John  V.  7,  8,  be  genuine  or  not,  Professor  Gaussen  so  de- 
cidedly acknowledges  that  he  believes  the  defence  of  the  received 
reading  must  at  all  risks  be  imdertaken,  notwithstanding  the 
passage  is  found  in  no  Greek  Codex,  except  the  Codex  Britan- 
nicus '  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  in  the  Codex  Haviantia,  which  is 
a  copy  partly  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglott^  and  psirtly  from 
the  third  edition  of  Stephens ;  and  in  the  Vulgate  only  since  the 
tenth  century.  If  one  credible  testimony  in  reference  to  this  subject 
were  not  of  equal  weight  with  many,  a  host  of  others  might  easily 
be  added,  but  this  instance  must  now  suffice. 

The  Christian  who  can  feel  his  faith  certain  and  out  of  danger," 
only  in  a  diplomatic  attestation  derived  from  mthovt^  can  find 

g;ace  only  by  repairing  to  the  (so-called)  infallible  Roman  pontiff/"^ 
ut,  it  is  not  well  for  us  to  prescribe  to  Divine  wisdom  the  mode 
in  which  it  may  best  and  most  safely  conduct  men  to  their  object 
of  pursuit  {i.  e.  certainty  of  faith).  Consider  how  former  apolo- 
gists for  this  strict  theory  of  Inspiration  acted ;  and,  indeed,  bow 
its  most  recent  apologist  already  mentioned  acts.     Their  manner 

'  Code^  Britt, — Otherwise  called  *  Codex  Montfortianus*  or  *  Dublinensis.'  This 
is  one  of  the  cursive  mss.  and  belongs  to  the  library  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  It 
closely  resembles  the  Vulgate  in  the  much  disputed  passage  referred  to  in  the 
text  and  in  many  others.  Dr.  Tholuck  uses  the  title  given  it  by  Erasmus.  Dr. 
Davidson  is  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  originated  earlier  than  the  15th  cent 
(Kitto's  Cyclop.,  Art.  Manuscript.  Bibl.)— Tr. 

"  *  Heil  fur  seine  Glaubensgewissheit* — safety  for  his  faith — certainty, 

^  An  external  written  authority. — Tr. 

*  Comp.  Tholuck's  *Gesprache  iiber  die  vornehmsten  Glaubensfragen,'  p.  176. 
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throughout,  ex.  gr.  of  giving  prominence  to  the  passage,  ^AU 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,'  2  Tim.  iii  16,  is  as  if 
their  theory  depended  entirely  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Bible 
concerning  itseli.  But,  in  truth,  the  argument  all  through  depends 
simply  upon  that  which,  in  their  estimation,  is  the  demand  of  the 
rdigiom  neoessiti/  in  man.  Are  we  so  much  as  conscious  whether 
it  is  not  from  this  religious  exigency  that  we  sometimes  even  wish 
that  the  Scripture  itself  were  quite  differently  arranged  ?  Who 
does  not  feel  the  need  of  possessing  an  indubitable  record  from 
Christ' 9  otvn  hand  ?  Who  does  not  wish  that  the  New  Testament 
were  equal  in  extent  to  the  Old  ?  Who,  moreover,  would  not 
deem  it  a  wiser  arrangement,  if,  instead  of  giving  us  the  first  three 
Evangelists  with  similar  contents,  one  of  them  had  been  directed 
carefully  to  record  those  passages  in  the  life  of  Christ,  which  they 
have  now,  all  of  them,  entirely  omitted?  Rightly  has  it  been 
objected  by  Thiersch  to  Mohler's*  construction  of  the  Church, 
that  the  whole  argument  rests  upon  a  priori  accommodation  of 
historical  facts,  upon  a  presumed  divine  necessity ;  but  that  history, 
and  even  the  ^history  of  the  Church  and  of  its  corruption,  takes 
shape,  not  according  to  opinions  antecedervtly  established  in  the  mind 
of  the  student,  but  must  be  received  in  the  fashion  in  which  it  un- 
folds itself*  What  can  we  say  when  we  hear  Bellarmine  repre- 
senting a  divine  infallible  translation  of  the  Bible  as  a  necessity 
on  the  ground  of  this  fact,  viz.,  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
prelates  who  form  the  decrees  of  Councils  are  ignorant  of  He^ 
brew  !  y  Which  were  the  more  Christian  wish,  that  the  prelates, 
since  the  Old  Testament  has  been  written  in  Hebrew,  should  learn 
that  language,  or,  that,  since  the  prelates  have  no  inclination  to  do 
this,  the  sun  should  regulate  itself  according  to  the  clock,  and  an 
infallible  Latin  Bible  be  added  to  the  Hebrew  ?  It  were  wise  for 
men  not  to  prescribe  the  way  for  satisfying  their  religious  wants, 
but  rather  submissively  seek  to  apprehend  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
that  which  has  been  given  us  by  it. 
Granted  that  a  theory  of  Inspiration  of  a  less  rigid  kind  would 

*  Mdhler  (died  1838)  is  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  was  once  an  adherent  of  Schleiermacher's  views,  but  afterwards  opposed  them 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy  against  Protestantism.  He,  in  com- 
pany with  nermest  sought  to  base  the  Romish  dogmas  upon  a  more  profound  and 
philosophical  basis,  not  by  reference  to  scripture  and  the  practice  of  the  early 
church,  but  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  exigencies  of  his  position,  considered  a 
priori.  In  short  he  removed  the  data  of  the  controversy  entirely  from  the  exter- 
nal to  tiie  internal  or  subjective.  In  this  manner,  much  against  their  intention,  the 
writings  of  Hermes  and  Mdhler,  by  promoting  a  virtuaUy  Protestant  spirit— viz. 
that  of  private  judgment,  did  much  towards  undermining  the  authority  and  in- 
£iUibiUty  of  the  Pontiff  and  the  Church.  Vide  Mohler's  Patrologie;  also  his 
Spitbolilu    Mainz,  1832.— Tb. 

^  Opera,  i.  De  Verbo  Deo,  2.  10. 
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abate  in  some  measure  the  stringent  proofis  of  our  faith :  how, 
then,  would  Pascal  be  right  when  he  perceives  divine  wisdom  in 
the  fact  that  faith  is  not  established  by  external  evidences?  And 
is  it  not  true  that  modem  conviction,  arrived  at  through  doubt  and 
internal  conflict,  is  the  possession  of  the  believer  much  more 
than  would  have  been  the  case  by  any  divine  contrivance  by  virtue 
of  which,  whenever  a  question  arose,  an  external  oracle  instantly 
supplied  an  answer  ? 

We  may  therefore  readily  lend  an  ear,  when  so  great  a  number 
of  witnesses  for  the  faith,  after  conscientious  examination,  assure 
us  that  that  religious  necessity  to  which  men  appeal  in  support 
of  an  absolute  (schlechthinniges)  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
cannot  possibly  be  right,  since  in  the  very  Scripture  itself  there  are 
found  decisive  facts  which  stand  oppos^  to  it.  We  shall  pursue 
our  inquiry  in  the  following  order : — 

Sect.  1. — Arguments  against  the  absolute*  Inspiration  of 
Scripture  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  Biblical  toritings  them- 
selves. 

Sect.  2. — Arguments  to  the  same  effect  derived  from  the  de- 
clarations  of  the  Biblical  writers  concerning  themselves. 

Sect.  3. — Alleged  proofs  from  Scripture  itself  of  its  absolute 
Inspiration. 

Sect.  1. — Arguments  against  the  absolute  Inspiration  and  the 
Infallibility  of  Scripture^  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment itself. 

Were  the  Biblical  writer,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  nothing 
more  than  an  instrument  of  utterance  through  which  God  speaks 
to  men,  must  we  not  also  expect  that  no  human  imperfection  in 
any  respect  should  be  contained  in  Scripture  ?  Not  only  must 
eternal  truths  be  free  from  all  error,  and  from  all  former  imper- 
fection ;  but  also  the  ordinary  historical,  geographical,  and  other 
facts,  must  be  correctly  reported  throughout.  Nay,  we  nught 
even  demand  the  absence  of  all  lingual  imperfections.  We  have 
seen  that,  by  many,  a  belief  in  inspiration  to  this  very  extent  has 
been  actually  demanded.  On  the  contrary,  in  relation  to  the 
language,  a  Divine  accommodation  has  been  conceded  by  others. 
That  the  lanmage  of  the  New  Testament  in  no  respect  varies 
from  the  Hellenistic  Greek  current  at  the  time,  is  clear  as  day- 

'  From  the  general  tenor  of  our  author^s  language,  it  would  appear  that  the  ori- 
ginal word,  achhchthinnig, — a  word  not  yet  in  very  common  use  among  German 
writers — may  be  fairly  represented  by  the  word  *  absolute.'  By  this  term  Professor 
Tholuck  designates  a  theory  which  errs  by  excess  of  strictness  and  credulity'-'Sacfa 
as  that  of  Professor  Ganssen. — Tr. 
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light  It  is  true  that  it  might  be  reasonably  maintained  that  the 
Deity,  in  order  to  become  intelligible  to  tiiat  generation,  must 
speak  to  them  not  in  classic  Greek,  to  which  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed, but  in  the  more  corrupt  dialect  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  But  then  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  books, 
not  only  dialectic,  but  also  individual  *  characteristics  of  language 
appear.  The  style  of  Paul,  and  that  of  John,  corresponds  entirely 
with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  individual  characters 
of  these  Apostles  respectively.  If,  herein  also,  one  should  wish 
to  find  a  Divine  accommodation  to  the  manner  of  speech  peculiar 
to  these  Apostles,  such  an  assumption  would  be  the  less  satis- 
factory, since  no  adequate  ground  for  any  accommodation  of  the 
kind  can  be  discovered. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  especially  in  Paul,  there  are  certain 
imperfections  of  style,^  imperfections,  too,  founded  in  his  own 
peculiarities.  For  example :  His  vivacity  very  frequently  occa- 
sions him  to  leave  a  sentence  unfinished  through  forgetting  the 
conclusion.  If  the  Divine  accommodation  is  to  be  extended  to 
these  individual  defects,  then  we  must  say  that  such  a  caricature 
of  Divine  accommodation  is  not  only  aimless,  but,  in  so  far  as 
such  defects  actually  embarrass  the  understanding,  positively  self- 
defeating.  Assuredly^  therefore,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  abandon 
this  position,  and  to  admit  the  influence  of  human  peculiarity  upon 
the  contents  of  Scripture.  But  even  this  must  be  farther  extended, 
viz.,  to  the  form  of  the  thoughts  recorded.  That  is  to  say,  the  pe- 
culiarity of  a  Paul,  of  a  John,  or  of  a  James,  is  to  be  understood 
as  seen  in  the  mode  of  putting  forth  Christian  truth — the  life  of  our 
Lord  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  ex.  gr.  is  recorded  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  that  exhibited  in  any  of  the  other  three  Gospels — 
a  manner,  indeed,  which,  from  the  personality  of  John,  is  quite 
conceivable. 

As  unto  persons,  who  from  diflFerent  elevations  view  the  general 
mass  of  a  town,  the  houses  group  themselves  in  various  forms,  and 
present  different  centres ;  so  the  above-mentioned  Apostles  present 
Christian  truth  under  diversified  points  of  view,  according  to  their 
personal  peculiarity,  and  according  to  the  progress  of  their  inward 
development.  To  Paul,  the  interposition  of  a  righteousness  by 
faith,  acquired  through  Christ, — to  John,  the  communication  of  a 
true  eternal  life — ^to  James,  the  illustration  of  the  law  as  a  law  of 
freedom — are  the  ground  ideas  respectively.  And  must  this  pe- 
culiarity,  too,  be  nothing  more  than  the  product  of  a   Divine 

*  i.  e.  Wherein  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  indiyidual  writera  are  apparent. — Tr. 

^  It  18  regretted  that  a  passage  on  the  defects  of  the  Pauline  style,  to  which  Dr. 
Tholack  inapriyate  communication  refers  us,  cannot  here  he  cited — the  work  con-- 
taining  it  Reaepennig  uber  OrigeneSf  not  being  within  reach. — ^Tb. 
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imitation  ?  ^  We  cannot  forbear  infierting  here  the  words  of  a 
profound  writer,  who  has  become  an  intellectual  polar  star  to 
many  inquiring  minds  in  England  and  Ammca — I  mean  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.*  '  Why  should  I  not  (believe  the  Scriptures 
throughout  to  be  dictated,  in  word  and  thought,  by  an  infallible  in- 
telligence) ?  Because  the  doctrine  in  question  petrifies  at  once  the 
whole  body  of  Holy  Writ,  with  all  its  harmonies  and  symmetrical 
gradations — the  flexile  and  the  ri^d — ^the  supporting  hard  and 
the  clothing  soft — the  blood  whim  is  the  life^  the  intelligencing 
nerves,  and  the  rudely-woven,  but  soft  and  stringy,  cellular  sub- 
stance, in  which  all  are  imbedded  and  hghtly  bound  together. 
This  breathing  organism,  this  glonovia  pan^harmonioon^  which  I 
had  seen  stand  on  its  feet  as  a  man,  and  with  a  man's  voice 

S'ven  to  it,  the  doctrine  in  question  turns  at  once  into  a  colossal 
[emuon's  head,  a  hollow  passage  for  a  voice ;  a  voice  that  mocks 
the  voices  of  many  men,  and  speaks  in  their  names,  and  yet  is  but 
one  voice  and  the  same ;  and  no  man  uttered  it,  and  never  in  a 
human  heart  was  it  conceived.  Why  should  I  not?  Because  the 
doctrine  evacuates  of  all  sense  and  efficacy  the  sure  and  constant 
tradition  that  all  the  several  books  bound  up  together  in  our  pre- 
cious family  Bibles,  were  composed  in  different  and  widely  distinct 
ages,  under  the  greatest  diversity  of  circumstances  and  degrees 
of  light  and  information,  and  yet  that  the  composers,  whether 
as  uttering,  or  as  recording  what  was  uttered  and  what  was  done, 
were  all  actuated  by  a  pure  and  holy  spirit,  one  and  the  same — 
(for  is  there  any  Spirit  pure  and  holy,  and  yet  not  proceeding  from 
God — and  yet  not  proceeding  in  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit?) 
one  Spirit,  working  diversely,  now  awakening  strength,  and  now 
glorifying  itself  in  weakness ;  now  giving  power  and  direction  to 
knowledge,  and  now  taking  away  the  sting  from  error  I  Ere  the 
summer  and  the  months  of  ripening  had  arrived  for  the  heart 
of  the  race ;  while  the  whole  sap  of  the  tree  was  crude,  and 
each  and  every  fruit  lived  in  the  harsh  and  bitter  principle ; 
even  then  this  Spirit  withdrew  its  chosen  ministers  from,  the  fiedse 
and  guilt-making  centre  of  self.  It  converted  the  wrath  into 
the  form  and  organ  of  love,  and  on  the  passing  stonU'-cloud 
impressed  the  fair  rain-bow  of  promise  to  all  generations.  Put 
the  lust  of  self  in  the  forked  lightning,  and  would  it  not  be  a 
spirit  of  Moloch  ?  But  God  maketh  the  lightning  his  ministers ; 
fire  and  hail,  vapours  and  stormy  winds  fulfilling  his  worda 

°  *  Divine  imitation' — ydttlichen  Mimik,  By  tbese  terms  our  author  means — (Jod 
interposing  to  produce  effects  similar  to  those  which  would  naturally  follow  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  writers :  which,  being  unnecessary,  and  contrary  to  the  ana- 
logy of  the  divine  proceedings,  is  not  to  be  admitted. — Tr. 

<*  *■  Con/essioTut  of' an  inquiring  Spirit,*  pp.  31-36.    Lond.  1840. 
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'  "  Curse  ye  Meroz,"  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ;  "  Curse  ye  bitterly 
the  inhabitants  thereof/'  sang  Deborah.  Was  it  that  she  called  to 
mind  any  personal  wrongs,  rapine  or  insult,  that  she  or  the  house  of 
Lapidoth  had  received  from  Jabin  or  Sisera?  No:  she  had  dweH 
under  the  palm-tree  in  the  depth  of  the  mountain.  But  she  was  a 
mother  in  Israel ;  and  with  a  mother's  heart,  and  with  the  vehemency 
of  a  mother's  and  a  patriot's  love,  she  had  shot  the  light  of  love 
from  her  eyes,  and  poured  the  blessings  of  love  from  her  lips  on 
the  people  that  had  jeoparded  their  lives  to  the  death  against  the 
oppressors ;  and  the  bitterness  awakened  and  borne  aloft  by  the  same 
love,  she  precipitated  in  curses  on  the  selfish  and  coward  recreants 
who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.  As  long  as  I  have  the  image  of  Deborah  before 
my  eyes,  and  while  I  throw  myself  back  into  the  age,  country,  circum- 
stances of  this  Hebrew  Boadicea,  in  the  not  yet  tamed  chaos  of  the 
spiritual  creation ;  as  long  as  I  contemplate  the  impassioned,  high-souled, 
heroic  woman,  in  all  the  prominence  and  individuality  of  will  and  cha- 
racter, I  feel  as  if  I  were  among  the  first  ferments  of  the  great  affec- 
tions— the  proplastic  waves  of  the  microcosmic  chaos  swelling  up 
against,  and  yet  towards,  the  outspread  wings  of  the  Dove  that  lies 
brooding  on  the  troubled  waters.  So  long  all  is  well,  all  replete  with 
instruction  and  example.  In  the  fierce  and  inordinate  I  am  made  to 
know,  and  be  grateful  for,  the  clearer  and  purer  radiance  which  shines 
on  a  Christian's  paths,  neither  blunted  by  the  preparatory  veil,  nor 
crimsoned  in  its  struggle  through  the  all-enwrapping  mist  of  the  world's 
ignorance  ;  whilst  in  the  self-oblivion  of  these  heroes  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  their  elevation  above  all  low  and  individual  interests,  above  all, 
in  the  entire  and  vehement  devotion  of  their  total  being  to  the  service 
of  their  Master,  I  find  a  lesson  of  humility,  a  ground  of  humiliation, 
and  a  shaming,  yet  rousing,  example  of  faith  and  fealty.  But  let  me 
once  be  persuaded  that  all  these  heart-awakening  utterances  of  human 
hearts — of  men  of  like  faculties  and  passions  with  myself,  mourning, 
rejoicing,  suffering,  triumphing — are  but  as  a  Divina  Commedia  of  a 
superhuman — O,  bear  with  me,  if  I  say — Ventriloquist ;  that  the  royal 
Harper  to  whom  I  have  so  often  submitted  myself  as  a  tnant/sfringed 
instrument  for  his  fire-tipped  fingers  to  traverse,  while  every  several 
nerve  of  emotion,  passion,  thought,  that  thinks  the  flesh-and-bluod  of  our 
commou  humanity,;^  responded  to  the  touch, — that  the  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel  was  himself  as  mere  an  instrument  as  his  harp  an  automaton ; — 
poet,  moiyuer,  and  suppliant,  all  is  gone  ;  all  sympathy  at  least,  and 
all  example.  I  listen  in  awe  and  fear,  but  likewise  in  perplexity  and 
confusion  of  spirit,' 

[Coleridge  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

^  Yet  one  other  instance,  and  let  this  be  the  crucial  test  of  the  doc- 
trine. Say  that  the  book  of  Job  throughout  was  dictated  by  an  infal- 
lible intelligence.  Then  re-peruse  the  book,  and  still,  as  you  proceed, 
try  to  apply  the  tenet ;  try  if  you  can  even  attach  any  sense  or  sem- 
blance of  meaning  to  the  speeches  which  you  are  reading.    What !  were 
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the  hollow  trubms,  the  unsufficing  half-truths,  the  false  assumptions 
and  malignant  insinuations  of  the  supercilious  bigots,  who  corruptly 
defended  the  truth :  were  the  impressive  fiicts,  the  piercing  ouicries, 
the  pathetic  appeals,  and  the  close  and  powerful  reasoning  with  which 
the  poor  sufferer,  smarting  at  once  froui  his  wounds,  and  from  the 
oil  of  vitriol  which  the  orthodox  liarx  for  God  were  dropping  into 
them,  impatiently,  but  uprightly  and  holily,  controverted  this  truth, 
while  in  will  and  in  spirit  he  clung  to  it :  were  both  dictated  by  an 
infallible  intelligence  ?  Alas !  if  I  may  judge  from  the  manner  in 
which  both  indiscriminately  are  recited,  quoted,  appealed  to,  preached 
upon,  by  the  routiniers  of  desk  and  pulpit,  I  cannot  doubt  that  they 
think  so,  or  rather,  without  thinking,  take  for  granted  that  so  they  are 
to  think ;  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  because  the  so  thinking  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  all  after-thought.']  * 

But,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance :  we  also  find  through- 
out the  Old  and  New  Testaments  numerous  proofs  of  inaccuracy 
in  statements  of  fact.  An  anxious  orthodoxy  nas  of  course  endea- 
voured to  rebut  these  accusations,  and  everywhere  to  maintain 
absolute  accuracy.  This  has  been  accomplished,  however,  only 
by  so  many  artificial  and  forced  supports,  that  the  Scripture  set 
right  after  this  fashion  wears  more  the  appearance  of  an  old 
garment  with  innumerable  seams  and  patches  than  of  a  new  one 
made  out  of  one  entire  piece.  It  is  ouite  true  that  the  adversaries 
of  Christianity  have  professedly  fallen  upon  many  discrepancies 
where  none  are  really  to  be  found ;  but  in  many  places  where  we 
can  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,  we  meet  with  difficulties 
where  either  the  contradiction  will  not  admit  of  removal  at  all,  or 
but  very  imperfectly.  In  proportion  as  the  reader  is  destitute  of 
the  skill  which  learning  gives,  in  that  proportion  will  he  be  un- 
conscious of  these  facts,  and  be  prepared  confidently  to  boast  in 
his  defence  of  a  verbal  inspiration,  for  '  What  one  does  not  know, 
gives  him  no  annoyance.'^  This  remark  is  applicable,  foo,  to  our 
excellent  friend  Professor  Gaussen,  who,  in  his  book  already  quoted, 
has  given  such  an  eloquent  vindication  of  plenary  inspiration. 

By  way  of  proof  we  must  enter  into  some  details.  Out  of  num- 
berless instances,  however,  we  shall  select  only  a  few :  for,  if  by 
one  or  two  proofs  the  matter  appears  beyond  dispute,  there  is  no 
need  to  multiply  arguments — entire  accuracy  throughout  can  no 
longer  be  maintained.  We  make  a  distinction  between  errors  in 
translation  and  errors  in  fact^  which  occur  in  the  Biblical  writers. 

®  Discriminating  readers  will  see  that  Coleridge  here  assumes  the  existence  of 
opinions  which  nowhere  pre-vail.  The  abettors  of  the  theory  of  CSaloviiis  himself 
would  not  hold  that  all  the  speeches  contained  in  the  Bible,  such  as  those  of  the 
fnends  of  Job  here  referred  to,  were  given  forth  by  their  original  authors  by  in- 
spiration of  God  ;  but  simply  that  their  recorders  recorded  them  by  that  inspiration. 
So  with  respect  of  Stephen's  mistake  in  Acts  vii.  2.    See  note  n,  p.  843. — Tb. 

'   *  Was  ich  nicht  weiss,  macht  mich  nicht  heiss.'  Prov, 
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1,  The  New  Testament  authors  have  made  abundant  use  of 
the  Greek  translation  executed  in  Alexandria,  called  the  Septua- 
gint.8  This  was  natural,  since  this  translation  was  not  only 
generally  known  to  the  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  language, 
but,  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  was  also  in  high  repute 
in  Palestine.  Now  there  are  found  in  several  books  of  that  Greek 
translation,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  not  a  few  material 
misapprehensions  of  the  proper  sense ;  or,  at  least,  readings  dif- 
fering from  our  Hebrew  text.^  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  here  and  there,  even  when  the 
argument  depends  upon  particular  words,  go  not  to  the  original 
Hebrew  text,  but  follow  the  Greek  translation.  This  Professor 
Gaussen  admits  in  pa^e  236  of  his  work.*  He  assumes,  however, 
through  the  whole  oi  his  defence,  that  he  has  made  good  the 
position  that  the  Apostolical  writers  in  all  those  places  where 
stress  is  laid  on  the  quotation,  have  actually  made  their  quotations 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  This  judgment  is  in  this  general 
sense  incorrect.  It  is  true  in  reference  to  Paul  and  Matthew ; 
but  our  author  forgets  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the 
original  (Hebrew)  text  is  never  attended  to,  not  even  in  those 
places  where  the  author  argues  from  passages  which,  as  they  are 
translated,  exhibit  material  errors.^  We  admit  that  many  of  the 
older  orthodox  interpreters  attempted,  at  least  with  some  of  these 
passages,  to  explain  the  Old  Testament  text  in  the  sense  adopted 
by  the  author  of  this  Epistle.^  But  the  passage  (chap.  ii.  13) 
quoted  from  I&  viii.  17,  18,  Luther  explains,  and  the  rest  Calvin 
explains,  in  the  sense  demanded  by  their  Old  Testament  con- 
nection, without  any  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
quoted  in  our  Epistle.  From  the  author's  way  of  arguing  from 
Old  Testament  passages,  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  they 
were  merely  applied  for  hortatory  purposes — this  would  not 
readily  be  conceded  even  by  the  advocates  of  strict  orthodoxy. 
If  this  solution  then  is  rejected,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  others 
remain  to  help  us  to  avoid  the  concession,  that  passages  of 
Scripture  quoted  incorrectly,  and  in  a  way  not  altogether  corre- 
sponding with  their  proper  original  meaning,  have  been  used  by 
way  of  argument 

2.  We  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  pass  on  to  ina^cu- 

8  On  this  version  see  Dr.  Davidson's  article  in  Kitto*s  Cyclop,  of  Bibl.  Liter., 
sub  voce. 

**  Comp.  Davidson's  '  Sacred  Hermenentics,'  pp.  334,  338,  et  seq.  Also  Dr.  Hen- 
derson's Lect  on  Div.  Insp.,  p.  375,  2nd  Ed. 

*  Engl.  Transl.,  p.  84. 

^  Comp.  chap.  ii.  6,  12,  13 ;  x.  5 ;  xii.  26. 

*  Dr.  1'holack  controverts  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  deems  the  weight  of  evidence  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  ApoUos. — Tb. 
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radeB  in  matters  of  fact.    When  such  inaccuracies  must  be  proved 
by  instances  of  collision  between  the  biblical  and  extra-biblical 
witnesses,  the  Christian,  having  faith  in  the  Bible,  will  hesitate  to 
admit  their  existence.    But  he  can  hardly  persist  in  his  hesitation, 
if  cases  are  adduced  where  the  writers  report  either  the  very  words 
of  our  Lord,  or  matters  of  pure  fact,  with  irreconcilable  variations 
the  one  from  the  other.     It  is  true  that  here  also  many  charges 
of  contradiction  have  been  proved  to  have  been  groundless.  Some, 
however,  remain,  where  the  Christian  critic  cannot  with  the  most 
candid  mind  disown  discrepancies — discrepancies  in  which  one 
only  of  the  reports  given  can  be  &ithful.     The  Sermon  on  tbe 
Mount,  according  to  Luke  vi.  and  Matt,  v.-vii.,  presents,  in  this 
twofold  narration,  such  manifold  variations,  that  many  of  the  older 
commentators  assumed  the  delivery  of  two  separate  sermons  on  the 
Mount,  and  to  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  Professor  Gaussen  still 
adheres.     The  opposite  view,  however,  was  adopted  by  Chemnitz 
and  Calovius,  and  is  also  received  by  all  the  more  recent  writers 
of  the  present  century.     If  we  grant  this,  then,  the  confession 
appears  unavoidable  that  the  same  ideas  are  reproduced  by  the 
two  Evangelists  in  different  forms.     The  ideas  expressed  by  Matt 
chap.  V.  40  and  viL  16,  are  in  those  places  given  forth  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  from  what  they  assume  in  Lube  vi.  29,  44.     Matt 
vii.  12  differs  from  Luke  vi.  31.     Now,  when  Chemnitz,  in  order 
to  establish  the  thorough  correctness  of  the  narrations,  assames 
that  the  same  thought  in  the  same  discourse  may  have  been  twice 
expressed  by  our  Lord  in  a  different  form  and  position,  he  only 
introduces  a  make*shift  which,  while  it  removes  from  the  reporters 
the  charge  of  discrepancy,  reflects  no  little  discredit  upon  the 
method  of  discoursing  aaopted  by  Christ  himself.     With  Lake 
vi.  29  and  Matt  v.  40  he  has  not  been  bold  enough  to  use  this 
expedient,  although  he  "was  compelled  to  admit  that  by  the  two 
Evangelists,  the  violence  supposed  to  be  committed  is  represevAei 
under  different  form%J^ 

Stier  also,  who  deems  it  altogether  objectionable  to  admit  that 
in  Matthew,  who  was  an  AposUe,  there  is  found  any  departure 
whatever  from  historical  accuracy,  has  been  compelled  to  allow  in 
Luke  what  in  Matthew  he  has  protested  against"     He  h|«  even 

™  Luke  6.  29.  '  And  him  that  taketh  away  thy  cloke,  forbid  not  to  take  thy 
coat  also.' 

Matth.  5.  40  '  And  if  any  man  irill  sae  thee  at  the  la'w,  and  take  away  thy  coat, 
let  him  have  thy  cloke  also.' 

These,  and  many  other  similar  variations  must  be  fatal  to  any  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration,  but  since  on  either  side  the  ethical  principle  enforced  is  the  same,  tbe 
value  of  the  Bible  as  the  depository  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  not  necessarily 
affected.  Comp.  also  Luke  vi.  20-23,  and  Matth.  v.  3-12.;  Lnke.vi.  SO.  and 
Matth.  V.  42. ;  Luke  vi.  27,  28,  3.5  and  Matth.  v.  44,  45. — ^Tr. 

°  Stier'a  Reden  des  Herm  naeh  Matt  i.,  pp.  170,  S08. 
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given  up  generally  the  defence  of  verbal  truth  and  correctness. 
*  The  ^irit  of  God,'  he  says,  '  so  put  the  Evangelists  in  mind  of 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  that  they  might  write  them,  not  word 
for  word,  or  with  entire  fulness  according  to  the  letter — but  the 
spirit  of  truth  has  withal  permitted  no  essential  untruth  whatsoever 
to  occiir.'  ^  Professor  Gaussen  alone  persists  in  maintaining  that 
such  formal  diversities,  where  found,  must  have  as  their  originator 
the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  to  whom  (he  says)  it  is  permitted  to 
express  the  same  thought  in  various  forms  of  language.  Cer- 
tainly :  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  along  with  this  is  also 
given  up  the  strictly  faithful  recording  of  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord,  who  actuallf/ delivered  them  only  in  one  of  two  ways. 

If,  now,  by  an  examination  of  the  Scripture  in  detail,  we  dis- 
cover a  human  side,  on  account  of  which  the  Bible  is  not  to  be 
declared  free  from  defects  and  errors,  then  the  question  is — How 
can  a  theory  of  inspiration,  which  shall  be  consistent  with  these 
phenomena,  be  established  ?  The  historical  part  of  this  treatise 
has  proved  how  by  a  great  number  of  theologians,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  a  positive  Divine  co-operation  was  asserted  only  in 
relation  to  that  portion  of  the  contents  of  Holy  Writ  which  was 
revealed,  or  the  Truths  which  were  tihe  proper  objects  of  Faith  ;p 
from  which  position  it  follows  that  Revelation  and  Inspiration  are 
identical :  as  it  regards  the  remaining  contents,  it  was  heM  that  a 
native  Divine  efficacy  was  present,  serving  as  a  defence  against 
vital  error,  i.  e,  error  damaging  to  the  doctrine  of  faith.  To  this, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  amounts  the  language  of  Stier  even,  if  we 
take  into  a/ccount  certain  portions  of  his  writings ;  although,  judg- 
ing from  others,  he  approximates  more  nearly  than  any  other 
German  theologian  to  the  older  idea  of  inspiration ;  so  also  the 
views  of  the  more  recent  English  theologians,  among  the  Dis- 
senters as  well  as  among  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Dr.  Henderson  designates  it  as  the  miit  of  prejudice  to  say  that 
the  Holy  Scripture  in  all  its  parts  alike  has  been  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  such  a  manner  as  that  thereby  human  co-operation 
was  superseded. 'i 

*  Stier*s  Reden  des  Herm  nach  Matt.,  p.  74. 

'  *  Den  eigentlichen  Glaubenswahrheiten.' 

**  Lect.  on  Div.  Insp.,  p.  296  et  seq.  2nd  Ed. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jordan,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  wiio  lias  written  *  Notes' 
to  an  English  translation  of  the  first  part  of  this  Treatise  in  the  Magazine  called 
'Evangelical  Christendom,'  July  1850,  expresses  himself  thus:  *lf  a  truth  is 
ondiscoverable  by  man,  God  reveah  it  by  his  spirit ;  employing  in  the  act  whatever 
person  he  pleases,  and  using  in  him  his  capacity,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned,  etc.  Thus  Paul  acquired  all  his  knowledge  by  revelcUion, 
The  other  Apostles  were  eve- witnesses  and  hearers  of  our  Lord,  and  they  did  not 
need  revelcUion  by  the  spirit.  Nevertheless  the  spirit  acted  in  them,  according  to 
▼hat  they  did  need,  as  our  Saviour  promised, '  When  the  spirit  of  truth  shall  come 

•  2  B  2 
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The  prevailing  doctrine,  even  in  the  strictest  form  of  it,  both  in 
the  Catholic  and  in  the  Protestant  Church,  makes  such  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  separate  contents  of  scripture,  as  must  necessarily 
lead,  at  least,  to  a  charitable  judgment  of  the  diflFerence  of  opinion 
which  has  obtained  upon  the  subject.  We  have  already  seen  how 
Thomas  Aquinas  made  a  distinction  between  that  truth  which  is 
given  by  God  principaliter^  as  the  proper  object  of  faith,  and 
those  other  portions  of  Scripture  which  belong  to  faith  only  indi- 
rectlt/J  The  most  rigid  writers  upon  dogmatic  theology  amongst 
the  Lutherans,'  make  a  similar  distinction  between  that  which 
belongs  to  faith  generally^  and  that  which  belongs  to  faith  spe- 
dally  considered  :*  to  the  latter  belong  only  the  dogmas  of  faith ; 
to  the  former  all  the  remaining  contents  of  Scripture.  The 
opinion  of  the  Jesuit  Tanner^  that  all  things  whatsoever  which  the 
Bible  contains,  '  even  the  account  of  the  fox-tails  of  Samson,  and 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,'  &a,  belong  to  the  articles  of 
religious  faith,  is  nothing  less  than  ridiculous. 

It  is  therefore  clear,  that  when  these  theologians  feel  con- 
strained to  draw  the  fence  of  inspiration  around  the  entire  written 
word,  it  is  only  from  the  apprehension  that  if  this  were  not  done, 
the  portion  which  properly  belongs  to  faith  would  thereby  be  made 
insecure.  In  one  place  tnis  fence  cannot  be  completed :  even  by 
the  most  stringent  defenders  of  inspiration,  no  means  have  been 
discovered  whereby  they  could  evade  the  confession  that  it  does 
not  lie  before  us  diplomatically  certain,  but  that  the  decision  con- 
cerning it  must  be  left  to  the  scientific  investigations  of  the  learned. 
The  consequence  which  results  from  this  is  one  of  importance. 
The  Bible,  as  it  appears  to  us^  can  in  no  case  pass  as  verbally 
inspired ;  therefore  also  its  contents  canrwt  in  all  their  details 
throughout   be  considered  as  externally  guaranteed.      Professor 

He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.'  Consequently,  by  inspiration  the  spirit  exercises 
a  guiding f  as  well  as  a  revealing  power.  So  in  Luke,  who  learned  his  gospel  narra- 
tive from  the  Apostles  and  others,  and  in  Mark,  who  had  his  from  Peter,  the  gui- 
ding influence  of  the  spirit  acted.  Again,  the  spirit  does  not  supply  knowledge  offacti 
which  it  is  possible  Jor  man  himself  to  acquire.  He  did  not  teach  that  the  earth, 
not  the  sun,  must  have  stood  still  at  Joshua's  bidding,  because  these  things  were 
to  be  learned,  as  they  have  since  been,  by  the  study  of  nature.  He  did  not  correct 
PauVs  misquotations  J  because  Paul  might  have  referred  himself  to  the  scriptures  and 
there  learned  them*    [Italics  only  partly  in  original. — Tr.] 

Now,  if  cei-tain  errors  found  in  Joshua  or  Paul,  as  here  supposed,  were  yet  not 
corrected  by  these  men,  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  in  these  instances  did  so  little  in  rec- 
tifying them,  one  cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  conclusion  immediately  following : 
*  And  thus  it  will  be  found  that  every  apparent  departure  from  the  infallibility  of 
Inspiration  is  not  such  in  reality.*    Is  there  not  here  an  obvious  self-contradiction? 

"■  Vide,  p.  1 7  ante. 

•  Quenstedt,  Theol.  Didact.  Polem.  Tom.  i.  4,  2,  5 ;  and  Konig,  Theol.  Posit. 
Proleg.  Sect.  133. 

*  *  Fides  generaliter  et  fides  specialiter  spectata.' 
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Gaussen  himself  is  forced  to  allow  this ;  and  he  rests  satisfied 
with  admiring  that  Divine  guidance  whereby  things  are  so  brought 
about,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  uncertainty  which  surrounds 
individual '  Readings,'  yet  no  Scripture  truth  which  is  an  object  of 
faith  (Glaubenswahrheit)  is  unsettled,  since  each  rests  upon  more 
than  one  passage,  and  even  the  various  reading  only  give  shades, 
and  not  real  diversity  of  meaning.  Now,  if  this  consideration 
suffices  here  to  give  comfort  to  the  mind,  why  should  it  not  avail 
also  if  failure  of  memory,  and  errors  in  certain  historical,  chrono- 
logical, geographical,  and  astronomical  details  must  be  admitted  ? 
and  if  here  and  there  a  passage  appears  to  be  spurious  ?  or  if, 
amongst  the  canonical  books,  a  few  are  found  that  are  uncanoii- 
ical  ?  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  hundreds  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Christians,  who  have  brought  forth  fruit  in  joyful  faith, 
and  have  stood  forth  in  that  respect  prominently  as  Christian 
exemplars,  have  thus  judged  concerning  the  Scriptures,  and  have 
nevertheless  been  ready  to  lay  down  their  life  for  the  Gospel. 

We  proceed  upon  the  same  ground  as  that  upon  which,  with 
the  Chnstian,  the  Divine  evidence  of  an  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
ture rests,  and  say : — This  belief  entirely  coincides  with,  and  stands 
entirely  in  relation  to,  belief  in  the  Divine  contents."^  Faith  in  a 
Divine  inspiration  of  Scripture  relates,  first  of  all,  to  that  truth 
witnessed  by  the  *  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,'  by 
which  (according  to  1  Cor.  il  4)  the  Apostle  established  belief  in 
his  preaching  in  the  hearts  of  the  Corinthians ;  that  is,  the  Chris^ 
tian  doctrine  of  salvation.  This  doctrine  approves  itself  to  us  as 
truth,  when  the  man  becomes  conscious  that  his  intercourse  with 
God  is  re-established ;  that  for  time  and  for  eternity  he  enters 
into  proper  relation  to  his  God ;  that  thus,  and  thus  alone,  he 
can  become  a  true  man  of  Grod."  '  If  the  Spirit  of  God,'  he  may 
ask,  '  had  not  exerted  a  ruling  power  over  the  recording  of  this 
saving  truth,  and  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  truth  is  founded, 
how  could  the  recorded  word  have  this  eflect  upon  me  ?'  If  we 
Christians  of  the  present  day  ascribe  to  the  written  word  of  the 
Lord  what  those  servants  oi  the  High  Priest  ascribed  to  the  word 
then  spoken  to  them,''  must  not  the  written  be  substantially  the 
same  as  the  spoken  word  ?  If  we  also  exclaim  after  reading  the 
Scripture  about  the  holy  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Lord,  as  that 
centurion  did  after  he  had  witnessed  them,  '  Truly  this  man  was 

°  That  is,  we  have  divine  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  scripture  only  from 
those  parts,  which  have  heen  derived  from  God.  The  further  question,  What 
parts  have  been  thus  derived,  must  be  determined  by  a  variety  of  considerations, 
but  principally  by  that  which  our  author  proceeds  to  consider :  i.  e,  the  fitness  to 
produce  moral  effects  towards  making  perfect  the  man  of  God. — Tr. 

»  2  Tim.  iii.  17.  ""  The  allusion  is  probably  to  John  vii.  46. — Tr. 
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the  Sou  of  God ! ' '  must  not  these  sufferings  and  this  d^ith,  in  all 
their  essential  features,  have  been  faithfully  recorded  to  us  ?  We 
are  speaking  of  fideUty  of  record  with  respect  to  words  and  fects 
essenti(dlt/,y  It  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute  a  hundred  times  over, 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  essential  and  non- 
essential is  to  be  drawn ;  but  that  such  a  distinction,  although 
subject  to  uncertainty,  does  really  exist,  is  witnessed  by  the  speech 
and  logic  of  every  nation  where  the  question  has  been  entertained. 
There  is  much  that  is  non-essential,  which  still  in  some  respeeU 
touches  the  essential ;  but  there  is  also  that  which  does  not  touch 
it  at  all  The  words,  like  the  facts,  of  Scripture,  have  a  kernel 
and  a  shell.  To  the  former,  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
direct  and.  absolute ;  to  the  latter,  only  indirect  and  relativa 
The  great  idea  that  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  in  so  far  as  his  own 
selfish  interest  alone  is  concerned — suppressing  the  slightest  ten- 
dency to  vindictiveness — should  seek  by  kindness  to  subdue  his 
enemy,  remains  entirely  the  same,  whether  Christ  uses  the  ex- 
ample of  him  who,  when  sued  at  law,  yields  up  his  cloak  in  addi- 
tion to  his  coat^  as  Matthew  puts  it  ;*  or  that  of  him  who,  on  the 
highway  is  robbed  of  his  cloak,  and  yields  up  his  coat  also,  as 
Luke  puts  it.*  The  fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  remains 
equally  certain,  whether  he  first  appeared  to  these  persons  or  to 
those  :  the  evangelists  have  even  passed  over  in  entire  silence  the 
important  appearing  to  the  five  hundred,  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  6. 

This  belief  in  saving  truth  and  fact  leads  us  on  still  further. 
The  Word  of  the  Lord  makes  us  certain  that  the  apostolical 
writers  of  New  Testament  books  must  have  written  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  because  as  bearers  of  this  His  word,  and  as  promoters  of 
His  work,  they  received  fi'om  Him  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost^  If  this  Spirit  inspired®  them  during  their  oral  report, 
how  could  he  fail  them  in  their  written  report  ?  Always,  indeed, 
holding  fast  that  distinction  already  mentioned,  of  essential  and 
non-essential,  we  shall  still  feel  convinced  of  this, — ^that  neither 
upon  the  communication  of  historical  knowledge,  gained  by  their 
own  experience,  nor  upon  the  revelation  which  they  had  received 
from  God,  could  their  natural  subjectivity  exercise  any  obscuring 

*  Mark  xv.  39. 

^  But  then  comes  the  perplexing  inquiry —  seeing  that  the  same  men  and  hy  the 
same  professed  authority,  recorded  both  the  *  esseutial'  and  the  *■  non  essential' 
alike,  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  were  subject  to  error  in  the  latter,  who  can  prove 
that  they  were  not  so  in  the  former  as  well  ?  Comp.  <  Eclipse  of  Faith^*  pp.  405- 
407.— Tb. 

'  Chap.  V.  40.  •  Chap.  vi.  29. 

*»  Comp.  John  xiv.  26  ;  xv.  26,  27 ;  xvi.  12-14. 

®  Beseelen — to  animate,  to  quicken. 
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influence.  And  faith  in  Christian  truth  and  fact,  thus  coniSnned, 
like  faith  in  their  inspiration,  will  now  also  determine  our  con- 
victions coneeming  the  Old  Testament  religion.  That  the  Mosaic 
economy,  according  to  its  ritual  part,  was  in  a  symbolico-dog- 
matical  respect,  according  to  its  ethical  part  in  an  ethical 
respect,  a  preparative  to  the  Christian  economy,  even  the  im- 
perfectly enlightened  but  ingenuous  inquirer  cannot  deny.  But 
the  luminous  eye  of  that  dispensation,  through  which  pre- 
eminently the  preparing  Spirit,  which  di&ses  itself  throughout  all, 
gleams  upon  us,  is  the  prophetic  part*  The  more  clearly  we 
perceive  this  in  the  documents  written  a  thousand  years  before, 
the  more  unquestionable  does  it  appear  that  there  is  a  divine 
co-operation  in  the  production  of  the  record. 

If  moral  and  religious  perfection,  if  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Christ  upon  earth  be  the  highest  aim  of  humanity,  must  not  that 
document  which  is  the  most  powerful  agent  in  promoting  this, 
and  in  which  Christendom  has  had,  and  still  has,  the  fertilizing 
spring  and  the  guiding  rule  of  faith,  be  an  especial  object  of  that 
Providence  which  controls  the  events  of  the  world?  In  other 
words,  must  not  far  other  than  ordinary  means  have  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  its  record  and  preservation  ?  Suppose  that  of 
the  written  monuments  of  classical  antiquity  no  authors  had  been 
preserved  except  those  of  the  iron  and  brazen  ages,  or  that  the 
works  of  the  silver  and  golden  ages  had  come  down  to  us  only  in 
copies  which  were  thoroughly  corrupt  and  unrestorable  by  any 
criticism,  what  then  had  become  of  our  classic  culture  ?  In  like 
manner  what  had  become  of  our  Christian  culture  if  nothing  had 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  Christian  antiquity  except  perhaps 
the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  General 
Epistles  of  the  New,  or  even  the  Gospels,  in  a  state  at  once  muti- 
lated and  no  longer  capable  of  being  deciphered  ?  It  were  pre- 
sumption to  declare  upon  mere  a  priori  grounds  what  Providence 
ought  to  have  done^  or  ought  to  have  prevented,  in  order  to  have 
secured  for  us  a  record  answering  to  all  the  conditions  of  a  suf- 
ficing certainty.  But  that  Providence  must  be  eminently  active 
in  this  respect  is  an  unavoidable  supposition  to  every  one  to  whom 
the  religio-moral  significancy  of  this  record  in  history  has  be- 
come manifest.  And  have  we  not  in  this  collection  of  books, 
embracing  a  period  of  more  than  three  thousand  years^  the  clearest 
proofs  of  a  controlling  Providence  ?  We  have  already  mentioned 
that,  in  spite  of  the  50,000  various  readings  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  sense  of  it  in  the  main  should  remain  stedfast.^ 

^  *  It  has  been  truly  said  that  such  is  the  character  of  the  New  Testament  scrip- 
tures, that  the  vorst  copy  of  the  Greek  Text,  and  the  worst  translation,  represent 
the  original  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  secure  aU  the  highest  ends  of  christian  in- 
struction.'    Rev.  S.  H.  Godwin,  Introd.  Lect.  at  opening  of  New-ColK—TR. 
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Further,  a  criticism,  which  in  part  has  been  led  on  by  a  decidedly 
negative  interest,  has  for  150  years  submitted  in  a  body  the 
books  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  the  most  fiery  ordeal. 
And  with  what  result  ?  In  as  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  principal 
books  of  the  New  Testament  at  least — if  we  omit  a  very  small 
minority  of  German  theologians  who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion — 
a  growingly  strong  conviction  among  learned  men  of  their  au- 
thenticity. This  Bible,  written  by  kings,  herdsmen,  priests,  fisher- 
men, and  tent-makers,  and  entirely,  as  if  by  accident,  bound 
together  into  a  whole,  does  it  not  nevertheless  produce  the  im- 
pression of  a  collection  of  documents  put  together  with  the  most 
careful  deliberation  ?  From  the  creation  of  man  and  his  fall  to 
the  apocalyptic  proclamation,  'Behold,  I  make  all  things  new,' 
one  book,  stretching  thus  over  the  entire  field  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind, leads  them  on  in  their  journey  from  its  very  beginning  to 
its  close.  In  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  New,  we  have  first  of 
all  the  divine  facts  presented,  then  such  books  as  exhibit  the  faith 
and  spirit  of  the  community  which  by  those  facts  have  been  con- 
firmed, and  lastly,  the  prophetical  writings  which  conduct  from 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  and  from  this  again  to  the  *  new 
heaven  and  new  earth'  where  the  consummation  of  redemption 
shall  be  realised  I 

We  have  now  come  to  the  close.  We  have  declared  what,  with 
respect  to  inspiration,  is  certain  to  faith — what,  even  to  every 
common  Christian  reader,  admits  of  certainty — ^upon  the  ground 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  W  hat  is  not  here 
embraced  belongs  more  properly  to  scientific  research.  The  faith 
which  has  become  conscious  of  its  own  nature  will  readily  yield  to 
science  its  due  province  in  this  respect.  A  sound  condition  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  thought  of  without  science ;  for  though  it  be 
granted  that  Science  has,  in  the  service  of  human  over-curiousness 
and  unbelief,  a  hundred  times  brought  injury  to  the  Church,  still 
we  are  bold  to  aver  that  in  the  service  of  truth,  morality,  and 
faith  she  has  quite  as  frequently  brought  life  and  blessing  to  the 
Churck  We  know  well  that  timid  minds  will  be  frightened  to 
find  that  upon  so  many  points  they  are  dependent  on  the  investi- 
gations of  learned  mea  If  this  does  not  satisfy  that  these  points 
are  by  no  means  essential,  there  is  no  help  for  them.  There  are 
suspicious  souls  who,  if  celestial  spirits  made  their  appearance  to 
them,  would  not  believe  unless  they  brought  authorised  written 
certificates  from  another  world.  We  Christians,  however,  who 
occupy  a  higher  platform  than  that  of  authorising  written  certi- 
ficates, must  learn  to  believe  in  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  What 
would  a  Paul  say  to  him  whose  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  would  be 
doubtful  because  he  did  not  know  whether,  in  Acts  xx.  28,  the 
correct  reading  was  '  the  Church  of  God '  or  '  the  Church  of  the 
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Lord ;'  or  because  he  could  not  feel  ceirtain  whether  '  vinegar,'  as 
Matthew  says,®  or  '  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,'  as  Mark  says,*^  was 
offered  to  the  Saviour  on  the  cross ;  or  whether  Christ  healed  the 
blind  man  on  his  entrance  into  or  on  his  departure  from  Jericho  f 
or  whether  the  passage,  John  xxi.  24,  25,  was  subjoined  by  John 
himself  or  by  a  friend  of  his.  To  such  a  doubter,  I  say,  what 
would  a  Paul  answer  ?  He  would  tell  him, '  Man,  thy  hour  is  not 
yet  come  ! ' 

Hereford.  T.  N. 


AN    EXPOSITION   AND   A  TRANSLATION    OF 

PSALM   XLIX. 

The  forty-ninth  Psalm  is  one  wherein  there  are  some  evident 
difficulties,  and  yet  it  is  one  wherein  the  most  casual  observer  will 
not  fail  to  discern  many  prominent  beauties.  Herein  it  resembles 
some  other  portions  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  present  us  at  the 
same  time  with  the  chief  of  its  difficulties  and  of  its  beautiea  In 
some  respects  this  psalm  differs  from  not  only  the  majority  of  the 
other  psalms,  but  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  Sacred  Volume  ; 
its  peculiar  idea  and  plan,  for  instance,  are  by  no  means  common. 
There  is  one  end  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  writer,  that  end  is  a 
moral  one  ;  there  is  one  thought  alone  developed,  amplified,  illus- 
trated, and  applied.  Herein  it  bears  a  singular  analogy  to  the 
Chorus  in  some  of  the  Greek  tragedies — those  of  -^schylus,  for 
instance —  where  a  similar  use  is  made  of  one  idea  or  sentiment. 
Among  the  psalms,  the  8th,  29th,  45th,  72nd,  and  80th  may  be 
named  as  exhibiting  some  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  use 
made  of  the  one  idea  of  the  author.  As  it  regards  the  obscurities 
which  occur  in  this  style  of  composition,  and  which  indeed  would 
seem  to  be  inherent  in  it,  they  are  all  more  than  compensated 
for  by  their  attendant  graces,  and  many  of  them  give  way  before 
a  careful  and  intelligent  criticism. 

In  the  following  endeavour  to  elucidate  this  portion  of  Holy 
Scripture,  it  will  be  our  aim  to  combine  the  practical  with  the 
exegetical,  so  that  the  air  of  the  scholastic  may  be  tempered  by 
the  element  of  the  devout ;  for  nothing  is  more  to  be  desired  in 
order  to  edification,  nor  is  anything  more  conducive  to  it  in  its 
best  sense,  than  the  co-ordination  of  the  intellectual  with  the 
aesthetic  and   spiritual      By  such  means,   'Truth   shall   spring 

'  Matth.  xxvii.  34.     '  And  they  gave  him  yinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  gaU.- 
'  Mark.  xv.  23.     *  And  they  gave  him  to  drink,  wine  mingled  with  myrrh.' 
'  Ck)mp.  Matlh.  xx.  29  ;  Mark  x.  46 ;  Luke  xviii.  35. 
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out  of  the  earth ;  and  Righteousness  shall  look  down  from 
heaven.'* 

The  title  to  the  psalm  may  be  separately  considered.  If  not 
original,  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  found  in  the  Septua^int. 
It  states  that  the  psalm  was  sent  to  the  leader,  or  precentor,  of  the 
sons  of  Korah.  The  history  of  Korah,  who  was  a  Levite,  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known ;  he  perished  along  with  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
but  his  children  escaped  (Num.  xxvi.  11).  Samuel,  the  prophet,  was 
among  their  descendants,  and  others  were  by  David  set  over  the 
various  departments  of  the  musical  services  of  the  tabernacle 
(1  Chron.  vi.  31) ;  and  to  them,  it  would  appear,  he  sent  psalms  to 
DC  sung  (1  Chron.  xvi.  7).  Asaph,  one  oi  them,  was  jomed  with 
Heman  and  Jeduthun  (called  Ethan,  P&  Ixxxix.)  as  the  super- 
intendents or  leaders  of  this  band,  and  would  appear  themselves 
to  be  the  authors  of  some  of  the  psalms.^  The  institution  of  the 
Sons  of  Korah  would  seem,  from  1  Chron.  vL  32,  to  have  been 
intended  to  continue  only  ^  until  Solomon  had  built  the  house  of 
the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,'  but  its  advantages  were  such  that  we  find 
it  named  under  Josiah  in  2  Chron«  xxxv.  15 ;  and  revived  after 
the  return  from  Babylon,  as  recorded  Neh.  xii.  45,  46.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  David  wrote  this  psalm,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  ascribing  it  to  any  other.  The  design  of 
the  composition  appears  in  v.  5.  The  translators  of  the  Septua- 
gint  seem  to  imagine  that  the  words  '  to  the  chief  should  be  so 
rendered  as  to  denote  the  end  or  design  of  the  compositicm,  and 
remind  us  of  the  books  of  Cicero,  '  Be  firdbuB^ — '  on  the  end  of 
the  good  and  of  the  evil.'  It  has  been  proposed  to  prefix  the 
two  last  words  of  P&  xlviii.  as  the  title  or  theme  of  this,  and  to 
render  them  '  upon  or  concerning  death,'  but  this  appears  to  be 
more  ingenious  than  solid.  It  mil  be  unnecessary  to  examine  the 
numerous  other  fandful  explanations  of  this  tiUe,  the  sense  of 
which  we  consider  to  be  well  expressed  in  the  Common  Version, 
with  which  Ainsworth,  Bythner,  &a,  agree. 

There  is  a  regular  and  orderly  treatment  of  the  subject  in  this 
psalm,  which  is  seldom  evident  elsewhere,  but  which  is  here  so 

Slain  as  to  strike  t&e  reader's  attention  at  once.     Gulichius,  in 
is  analysis,  says,  the  parts  after  the  preface  are  three  : — 

I.  The  proposition,  v.  5. 

II.  The  illustration  of  it,  wherein  vain  confidence  and  con- 
solation are  rejected,  vv.  6-14. 

III.  The  confirmation  or  reason  of  true  confidence,  vv.  15-20. 
This  division  of  the  psalm  is  the  one  which  is  in  the  main  gene- 
rally adopted     We  may,  however,  arrange  its  contents  thus : — 

*  Ps.  Ixxxv.  11, 

^  See  2  Chron.  xxix.  30 ;  Neh.  xii.  46 ;  Ps.  Izzzyiii.  and  Ixxxix.,  title,  etc. 
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1.  The  introduction,  vv.  1-4.  2.  The  proposition,  y.  5.  3.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  proposed,  vv.  6-20.  The  latter  portion 
includes  three  particulars : — a.  The  vanity  of  trust  in  wealth,  &a 
b.  The  confidence  of  the  writer  in  God,  v.  15.  c.  Concluding 
admonitions,  vv.  16-20. 

The  general  view  taken  of  the  psalm  by  Rosemniiller  is  in- 
structive, and  as  follows  :  '  He  derides  the  folly  of  those  who  trust 
in  riches,  whereby  they  can  redeem  neither  themselves  nor  their 
dearest  fiiends  from  death  ;  their  wealth,  acquired  with  the  greatest 
labour,  they  will  leave  to  others,  and  cannot  carry  it  with  them ; 
and  though  they  may  dream  of  an  eternal  name,  they  will  take 
nothing  of  their  former  splendour  to  the  grave,  but  yield  themselves 
to  death  to  be  his  prey.  This  psalm  is  very  much  like  the  37th, 
and  both  have  almost  the  same  argument ;  for  both  indicate  their 
folly,  who  with  great  earnestness  give  themselves  to  the  amassing 
of  wealth  and  riches,  and  both  place  the  vanity  of  human  things 
before  our  eyes.' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  separate  portions  of  the 
psalm  in  order. 

I.  The  Introduction,  vv.  1-4. 

These  verses  are  strictly  introductory,  and  are  intended  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the  importance  and  magnitude 
of  the  subject  to  be  treated.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
supposing  with  some,  that  the  Psalmist  Ts  to  be  understood  as 
speaking,  not  in  his  own  person,  but  in  that  of  Christ 

Verse  1.  ^  Sear  this^^  ^c. 

The  construction  of  this  verse  is  parallelistic,  consisting  of  two 
members  of  similar,  but  not  the  same  form  and  meaning.  The 
understanding  of  many  of  the  poetical  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
is  materially  promoted  by  observing  this  characteristic  of  their 
style,  of  which  a  good  account  has  been  given  by  Lowth,  Jebb, 
Nordheimer,  &c. 

The  word  rendered  world  (n^n)  seems  properly  to   denote  a 

travMtory  state,  and  one  which  passes  quickly  away,  hence  ren- 
dered by  Ainsworth,  '  the  transitory  world.'  In  this  respect  the 
word  is  opposite  to  what  appears  to  be  the  original  meaning  of 
worlds  which  describes  an  enduring  and  abiding  state.  The  Scrip- 
ture presents  to  us  both  ideas,  for  while  it  reminds  us  that  '  the 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,'  it  also  speaks  of  the  firm  and 
stable  character  which  it  beara  Both  are  true ;  relatively  to  God, 
the  world  is  a  transitory  world,  but  relatively  to  the  individual 
life  of  man  it  is  enduring  and  abiding. 

Verse  2.  '  Both  low  and  highy  ^c. 

Ainsworth  has,    ^  Both  sons  of  base  man,  and  sons  of  noble 
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man :'  the  Septuagint,  *  Both  the  earthborn  and  the  sons  of  men,' 
in  which  it  is  followed  by  the  Vulgate.  The  Hebrew  conveys  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  Latin,  '  Tam  filii  hominis,  quam  filii  viri,' 
and  is  eyidently  meant  to  include  the  low  and  the  high ;  those 
who  move  in  a  low,  base,  or  mean  condition,  as  contrasted  with 
those  who  occupy  a  station  of  dignity  and  honour.  The  Chaldee 
paraphrast  would  seem  to  have  understood  by  the  first,  the  sons 
of  Adam  in  general,  but  by  the  second  the  sons  of  Jacob  in 
particular.  Evidently  the  phraseology  is  designed  to  include  men 
m  every  condition  (comp.  Prov.  viii.  4).  The  second  member 
answers  to  the  first,  the  one  describing  men  by  the  circumstances 
of  birth,  the  other  by  those  of  wealth.     In  the  former  clause  the 

f)lural  is  used,  because  men  are  addressed  collectively  ;  but  in  the 
atter,  the  singular  is  employed,  because  the  appeal  is  made  to 
them  individually. 

There  is  a  beautiful  variety  and  comprehensiveness  in  these  two 
verses.  All  nations,  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  land;  the 
humble  and  the  honourable,  the  wealthy  and  the  needy  are  in- 
cluded, and  their  attention  invited.  *  Hear  and  give  ear,'  says 
the  psalmist  from  the  proud  eminence  of  inspiration ;  and  let  it  be 
remarked  that  this  comprehension  of  all  men  suggests — 1.  The 
extent  of  Divine  authority  ;  it  is  over  all.  2.  Of  Divine  claims ; 
to  universal  submission.  3.  Of  human  obligation ;  it  is  without 
exception.  4.  Of  the  prophet's  commission  ;  to  all  men.  5.  Of 
the  Scriptures'  intention ;  for  the  whole  world.  6.  Of  difierences 
of  rank,  &a  ;  they  will  always  be  found,  and  found  everywhere. 
7.  The  real  nature  of  man's  lot ;  whatever  it  is,  it  is  good,  there 
is  neither  merit  nor  sin  in  nobility  and  wealth,  any  more  than  in 
obscurity  and  poverty.  Still  further,  these  two  verses  remind  us 
that  in  this  psalm  there  are  lessons  for  us  all,  rich  and  poor, 
low  and  high. 

Verse  3.  '  My  mouth  shall  sfpeak^  S^c, 

Literally,  ^  my  mouth  shall  speak  wisdoms,  and  the  meditations 
of  my  heart  (shall  be)  understandinga'  Wise  words  conveying 
profound  and  instructive  sentiments  are  to  be  expected.  Gesenius 
regards  the  word  niD^n  {wisdom)  as  a  singular  fem.  from  its  oc- 
currence in  Prov.  ix.  1,  construed  as  a  singular.  This  view  is 
perhaps  traceable  to  doctrinal  tendencies,  and  there  are  serious 
objections  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
certain  words  in  Hebrew  of  the  plural  form  are  often  construed 
in  the  singular.*'  In  the  next  place  an  unquestioned  plural  occurs 
in  the  corresponding  member  of  this  verse.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  these  plurals  are  used  as  intensives,  '  for  the  purpose  of 

"  See  Nordheimer's  Heb.  Gram.,  art.  768,  759. 
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fiving  force  to  the  idea'  (so  Hengstenberg  in  loc.\  just  as  in  the 
^roverbs  it  is  wisdom  joar  excellence^  the  '  Sapientia  Hypostatiea,  in 
which  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  lie  concealed.' 
By  some,  as  Ainsworth,  and  the  notes  published  under  the  name 
of  Vatablus,  the  idea  of  manifold  as  well  as  excellent  wisdom  is 
supposed  to  be  included :  thus  Eph.  iiL  10,  '  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God.'  By  some  the  plural  is  regarded  as  intended  to  denote 
the  fitness  of  the  psalm  to  teach  wisdom.  Lastly,  these  plurals 
may  be  rendered  like  some  Greek  neuter  forms,  as  adverbs, 
wisely  and  prudently  ;  or  as  neuters,  wise  things,  the  tilings  which 
are  prudent.  The  LXX.,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Vulgate  translate 
the  passage  as  if  vnsdom  and  understanding  were  in  the  singular. 
Several  other  views  have  been  proposed  of  this  verse  to  wluch  it 
would  be  tedious  particularly  to  allude.  On  the  whole  the  sense 
seems  to  be,  '  my  mouth  shall  speak  the  things  which  are  wise, 
and  my  meditations  shall  be  of  the  things  which  are  prudent ;' 
and  it  is  meant  hereby  to  quicken  the  attention  of  those  to  whom 
an  appeal  has  been  addressed. 

Verse  4.  '  I  will  incline  mine  ear^  S^c, 

The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  regard  the  word  '  parable'  as  denoting 
the  ihew/e^  proposition^  or  subject  of  discourse.  The  sense  of  this 
clause,  '  I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a  parable,'  is  well  expressed  by 
Rosenmiiller :  '  Ad  sententias  graviores,  quae  fere  et  reconditi  et 
coUationis  aliquid  habent,  atque  ideo  enarrationem  apud  imperii 
tiores  requirunt:' — 'to  weighty  sentiments  which  for  the  most 
part  involve  what  is  obscure,  and  are  indicative  of  comparison, 
and  therefore  require  some  exposition  for  the  unskilful'  It  was 
this  verse  probably  which  led  to  the  idea  that  Christ  is  the  speaker, 
for  he  used  similitudes,  and  '  without  a  parable  spake  not  unto' 
the  people.  The  Psalmist  says,  'I  will  incline,'  &c.,  to  denote 
the  great  importance  of  his  subject  to  himself  also.  By  Gesenius 
the  word  h^  (proverb,  parable,  &c.)  is  here  taken  to  denote  a 
'  prophecy,  discourse,  or  didactic  poem.'  The  word  nn^n,  which 
properly  denotes  what  is  involved,  twisted,  or  knotty,  is  here 
taken  by  Gesenius  in  the  sense  given  by  him  to  the  last  word. 
There  seems,  however,  no  necessity  for  deviating  from  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  words  as  here  assigned  to  them.  The  psalm  is 
a  parable  or  proverb,  because  it  involves  comparisons  which  con- 
vey moral  truths ;  and  it  is  an  enigma,  because  there  are  difficul- 
ties and  seeming  contradictions  which  cannot  be  removed  but  by 
thought  and  study. 

The  expression  '  I  will  open  or  propound  my  enigma  upon  the 
harp,'  seems  taken  generally  to  indicate  that  it  was  set  to  music 
or  to  be  sung  in  public  worship  to  the  sound  of  the  harp ;  but  it 
rather  denotes  the  mode  in  which  the  psalm  was  composed  by  its 
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author.  The  extemporaneous  utterances  of  the  bards,  which  they 
accompanied  with  the  harp,  have  in  other  ages  and  countries  been 
r^arded  as  oracular  (compare  with  this  verse  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2; 
Matt  xiii  35  ;  Num.  xxiii.  7). 

The  psalmist  promises  therefore  to  convej  valuable  instruction 
bv  means  of  comparisons,  maxims,  and  enigmatic  expresaM^s. 
Thus  Milton,  invoking  divine  lud, — 

'  That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men' 

With  this  verse  the  exordium  concludes.  In  verses  1  and  2  the 
auditors  are  invoked  and  their  attention  invited ;  while  in  verses 
3  and  4  the  speaker  awakens  their  interest,  intimating  that  those 
who  hear  will  be  both  instructed  and  edified  by  what  he  is  about 
to  deliver. 

IL  The  Argument  or  Proposition,  verse  5. 

Verse  5.  In  this  verse  the  question  is  proposed  which  is  for  dis- 
cussion and  development  in  tne  verses  following :  '  Why  should  I 
fear,'  cfec.  The  LXX.  have  *  Why  do  I  fear?'  the  Vuleate  *  Why 
shall  I  fear?'  and  the  Syriac  'I  do  not  fear.'  The  Hebrew  re- 
quires us  to  read  it  as  a  question ;  but  is  the  verse  one  continuous 
question,  or  two  independent  ones  ?  The  prevailing  opinion  is^ 
tnat  after  '  evil'  we  are  to  supply  '  when,'  as  in  the  English  Ver- 
sion. Looking  at  the  principle  of  parallelism  upon  which  this 
psalm  is  constructed,  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  probability  that 
we  are  to  understand  the  sign  of  interrogation  'wherefore'  before 
the  second  member,  and  read  the  verse  as  two  distinct  but  re- 
lated questions,  '  Why  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  evil  ?  why 
should  the  iniquity,  &c.  ?'  *  The  days  of  evil'  are  adversity,  as 
Ps.  xciv.  13,  where  the  same  words  are  rendered  'days  oi  ad- 
versity.' 

The  second  member,  '  the  iniquity  of  my  heels  shall  compass 
me  about,'  Ainsworth  renders  *  the  iniquity  of  my  footsteps.'  Ko- 
senmiiller  takes  nj;)}!  to  denote  those  who  supplant,  L  e.  plot  against 
me.  Hengstenberg  understands  it  of  *  treaders  down,'  and  Luther 
similarly  renders  it.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  '  heel'  in  the 
singular,  and  the  Syriac  has  '  enemies.'  The  true  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  those  who  sought  to  do  him  any 
injury,  and  he  calls  them  his  '  circumventors,'  because  he  wished 
not  only  to  express  the  thought  that  they  were  his  enemies,  but 
that  it  was  by  fraud  rather  than  by  force  that  they  aimed  to  se- 
cure their  object.  'The  iniquity  of  my  circumventors'  denotes 
'  the  impious  machinations  and  plots  of  tnose  who  secretly  endea- 
vour to  do  me  wrong.' 

The  word  rendered  *  surround'  may  mean  in  a  friendly  or  hos- 
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tile  manner,  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  protection  or  attack.  Per- 
haps here  the  sense  may  be  conveyed  by  '  involve'  or  '  overtake,' 
as  in  a  snare  or  by  an  ambush.  The  sense  of  the  entire  verse 
may  then  amount  to  this — *  Why  should  I  fear  in  the  time  of  ad- 
versity ?  why,'  in  other  words,  '  shall  I  be  overtaken  by  the  sin, 
fall  into  the  guilt,  and  involve  myself  in  the  punishment  of  the 
very  men  who  strive  to  circumvent  me  ?'  And  siu?ely  to  yield  to 
one's  fears  at  such  a  time  is  to  mistrust  God's  providence  and  to 
overlook  the  eternal  rectitude  of  his  government.  The  one  lesson 
of  the  Psalm  is  therefore  that  we  should  not  live  in  the  spirit  for- 
bidden by  our  Lord  (Matt.  vi.  25-34),  but  put  our  trust  in  God 
(verse  15). 

III.  The  Treatment  of  the  Subject,  verses  6-20. 
This  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
1.  Verses  6-14.     The  vanity  of  trusting  in  wealth,  &c. 
Verse  6.  '  TTiey  that  trust^^  ^c. 

That  is,  those  who  hope  or  confide  in  their  opulence,  a  class 
which  has  always  been  very  numerous  in  the  world.  Thus  Job 
xxxi.  24,  '  If  I  have  made  gold  my  hope,  or  have  said  to  the  fine 
gold  Thou  art  my  confidence ;  ii  I  rejoiced  because  my  wealth 
was  great,  and  because  mine  hand  had  gotten  much.'  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  human  nature  has  a  tendency  to  suppose  that 
that  which  *  answereth  all  things'  with  men  is  able  to  procure 
them  favour  with  God.  This,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  (Mark  x.  24). 

Verse  7.  *  None  of  them  can^  ^c. 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  this  passage,  which  has  therefore 
been  verydiflerently  rendered  by  both  ancient  and  modern  trans- 
lators. The  Chaldee  understands  it  of  the  inability  of  a  wicked 
man  to  redeem  his  captive  brother.  Without  entering  into  par- 
ticulars, it  appears  that  the  verse  is  intended  to  say  that,  of  those 
who  confide  m  their  opulence,  there  is  not  one  able  to  ransom  his 
brother  from  the  power  of  the  grave.  Herein,  then,  appears  the 
vanity  of  wealth,  it  cannot  avert  the  stroke  of  death  from  a  man's 
dearest  friend.  God  is  not  to  be  bribed  by  man ;  yet  he  says 
(Job  xxxiiL  24),  '  Deliver  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  I  have 
found  a  ransom.'  But  that  to  which  reference  is  here  made  is 
(Afferent ;  it  is  a  ransom  provided  by  God  and  not  man.  (Prov. 
xiii  8),  *  The  ransom  of  a  man's  life  are  his  riches,'  refers  to  the 
cupidity  of  tyrants  who  compel  a  rich  man  to  ransom  his  life,  to 
deliver  himself  by  the  sacnfice  of  his  wealth,  from  accusations 
falsely  laid  to  his  charge.  The  words  of  our  Lord  also  in  Luke 
xvi.  9,  have  a  different  application,  intimating  that  the  right  use 
ot  riches  is  ess^itial  to  salvation. 
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Verse  8.  *  For  the  redemption  of  their  %€ful^  ^c. 

The  obscurity  of  verse  7  is  continued  in  this ;  it  is,  however, 
explanatory  of  it ;  it  shows  why  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  wealth 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  death  (see  Eccles.  viii.  8).  The  word 
rendered  *  precious '  denotes  the  inadequacy  of  any  price  oflTered 
for  the  ransom  of  the  life  (here  and  elsewhere  called  aoiU)  from 
death.  As  Luther  says,  '  It  costs  too  much ;'  it  is  not  in  man, 
God  alone  can  accomplish  this,  and  he  does  (see  P&  ciii.  4 ;  cxvL 
8).  In  Exod.  xxi.  30,  the  phrase  here  rendered  '  the  redemption 
of  their  soul'  is  translated  properly  '  the  ransom  of  his  life.' 

The  expression  rendered  'it  ceaseth  for  ever'  applies  either  to 
the  price  offered,  the  object  sought  after,  or  the  person  seeking  it 
In  the  first  sense  the  ransom  price  fails  for  ever  or  utterly  ;  in  the 
second  the  ransom  ceases  for  ever,  it  shall  never  be  eflFected ;  in 
the  third,  man  ceases  for  ever,  i  e.  either  he  desists  from  his  vain 
attempt,  or  he  dies  ere  he  has  secured  his  object.  There  is  still 
another  view.  He  ceases  for  ever,  i.  e.  he  whose  redemption  is 
sought  dies  notwithstandii^.  Upon  the  whole  the  view  seems  to 
be  preferable  which,  with  Kosenmiiller,  understands  it  of  him  who 
seeks  to  ransom  his  brother.  Ainsworth,  *  it  shall  never  be  ac- 
complished.' 

Verse  9.  *  TTiat  he  should  still  live^  ^c. 

This  verse  is  closely  connected  either  with  verse  7  or  8  in  the 
versions;  when  joined  to  verse  7,  the  8th  verse  is  inclosed  in 
brackets,  as  in  the  common  translation,  and  this  appears  very 
proper.  It  has  been  ingeniously  proposed  to  connect  this  with 
the  last  clause  of  verse  8,  *  It  ceases  for  ever  (z.  e,  it  cannot  be), 
that  he  should  still  live,'  &c.  The  LXX.  render  the  verse,  '  And 
he  shall  live  for  ever,  because  he  shall  not  see  corruption,'  why  it 
is  hard  to  say.  The  Syriac  applies  it  to  the  soul,  '  That  it  should 
live  for  ever  and  not  see  corruption,'  unless  the  verb  be  in  the 
2nd  person  sing.,  as  in  verse  10.  The  Vulgate  nearly  accords 
with  the  LXX.  The  view  conveyed  by  the  English  Version  is 
preferable.  How  vain  are  all  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  men  to 
live  for  ever !  That  which  they  most  fear  comes  upon  them,  and 
they  are  unable  either  to  prevent  or  avoid  the  fatal  hour ;  they 
cannot  flee,  they  cannot  avert  their  danger ;  the  deep  waters  close 
over  them  for  ever. 

Verse  10.  *  For  he  seeth  that  wise  men  die^  ^c. 

That  is,  he  who  thus  vainly  attempts  to  ward  off  death  by 
wealth,  desists  at  lenffth,  because,  or  when,  he  sees  that  it  is  not 
to  be  prevented  even  oy  wisdom,  that  it  is  in  fact  the  common  lot 
of  man.  In  this  verse  the  statements  of  the  writer  in  verses  6-9 
are  accounted  for  and  justified.  No  man  can  by  his  wealth  pur- 
chase exemption  from  death,  be  he  wise  as  Solomon,  or  foolish  as 
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Nabal:  whatever  his  personal  character,  observation  teaches  us 
that  he  must  die,  and  leave  behind  him  for  the  use  of  others  the 
wealth  he  possessed  (comp,  Ecdes.  ii  15,  16). 

The  difference  between  tibe  words  rendered  *  fool  and  brutish 
person*  is  that  which  we  take  to  be  between  the  mere  fool  and 
the  bearish  or  boorish  man,  the  one  denoting  lack  of  wisdom,  the 
other  the  presence  of  rudeness  and  stolidity. 

The  truths  conveyed  by  the  separate  clauses  of  this  verse  are 
often  exhibited  in  &5ripture,  and  rebuke  the  prevaiUng  worldliness 
ofmfflL 

De  Dieu  suggested  that  this  verse  should  be  connected  with 
verse  9,  thus,  '  Shall  he  not  see  corruption  ?  Yea,  he  shall  see 
it :  the  wise  shall  die,  the  fool  and  the  brutish  shall  equally  perish ;' 
a  view  which  is  perhaps  more  ingenious  than  correct. 

Verse  11.  *  Their  inward  thought  isy  ^c. 

The  Psalmist  returns  to  his  subject,  and  proceeds  to  a  fresh 
illustration  of  it.  He  has  already  shown  that  wealth  cannot 
lengthen  life ;  he  will  now  show  that  it  cannot  prolong  honour 
and  glory.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  present  Hebrew 
text  is  pure,  the  ancient  versions  having  evidently  read  dn^p 
where  we  have  dS'ij?,  by  the  transposition  of  the  two  last  letters 
of  the  root  If  our  reading  is  correct,  the  translation  is,  '  Their 
secret  thought  is,  that  their  houses  shall  be  for  ever,'  &c. ;  but  if 
the  other,  *  Their  graves  are  their  houses  for  ever,'  &c.  However, 
although  the  LXA.,  the  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and 
Chaldee  countenance  this  view,  the  other  is  almost  (Rosenmiiller 
says  quite^  unsupported  by  jus.  authority.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  which  is  the  simpler  reading,  but  on  carefully  looking  at 
the  parallelism  of  the  verse,  that  of  the  present  Hebrew  text  seems 

t referable.  Their  vain  fancy  suggests  the  permanence  of  their 
ouses  and  families,  and  their  glory  is  the  admiration  of  the 
world — their  names  are  celebrated  over  the  earth.  The  sense 
attached  to  the  last  member  by  the  English  Version,  though  good, 
seems  inferior  to  that  which  is  implied  in  the  Chaldee,  that  they 
were  proud  and  secured  for  themselves  notoriety  upon  earth,  ex- 
cept tnat  it  seems  to  be  rather  glory  than  mere  notoriety  which 
they  aimed  at  and  obtained.  Thus  we  have  a  striking  view  of 
the  rich  man  who  fancies  himself  about  to  be  secure  of  endless 
fame,  aind  about  to  establish  his  noble  house  and  lineage  for  ever. 
It  is  also  apparent  hence  that  immortality  in  one  form  or  another 
is  what  men  seek  most  earnestly  to  gaia 

Verse  12.  *  Nevertheless,  man  being  in  Tumour,*  ^e?. 

Here  we  have  expressly  declared  that  the  hope  of  permanent 
fame  is  in  vain :  *  Man  will  not  continue  in  honour.'     1  ne  LXX., 
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Vulgate  and  Syriac  seem  to  hare  read  X9\  for  {^^^  wbidi  explaing 
why  they  translate  wndsntood^  *  and  man  being  in  honour  under- 
stood not'  (LXX.).  The  word  rendered  *  honour'  denotes  splen- 
dour and  glory,  especially  sudi  as  attends  upon  opulence.  The 
word  ^  abide/  as  here  used,  is  very  significant,  denoting  to  spend 
a  night,  hence  to  make  a  very  brief  stay ;  aa  if  man  did  but 
appear  as  a  lodger  or  a  guest  for  a  night,  in  the  splendour  of  a 
mansion  or  a  palace.  Herein  we  are  told,  *he  is  like  brute 
beasts.'  Solomon  speaks  similarly  in  Eccles.  iii.  19,  &c.  The 
last  verb  in  the  verse  is  by  some  taken  to  indicate  the  fact  that 
man  and  the  brute  are  aiifce,  a  view  which  has  the  suppcni;  of  the 
old  version  and  of  Gesenius ;  the  greater  number,  however,  pre- 
fer to  render  it  jperiah,  Rosenmimer  and  most  others  agree  with 
our  common  version  in  supplying  the  pronoim  *  which '  before  this 
word,  but  Hengstenberg  prefers  to  regard  the  ungodly  as  the 
subject  of  the  verb.  TMs  involves  a  cnauge  of  number  in  the 
verse  from  '  man '  to  *  men,'  which  alone  would  not  prevent  our 
reception  of  it,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  forced  construction,  and 
therefore  not  so  probable  as  the  one  previously  given.  Perhaps 
the  subject  of  the  verb  is  both  '  man '  and  '  beasts :'  *  he  is  to  be 
compared  to  them  because  it  is  common  to  both  to  perish,  or  die.' 

Verse  13.  *  This  their  way  is  their  folly ^^  ^c. 

By  their  way^  Hengstenberg  understands  their /ofe,  and  regards 
the  common  experience  of  death  as  proving  the  foUy  of  those  who 
cherish  the  thoi^t  of  immortality.  The  LXX.,  Slyriac  and  Vul- 
gate for  *'  folly '  have  '  stumbling-block ;'  having  read  h^  for  ^D|. 
Some,  as  Rosenmiiller,  render  this  word  '  hope,'  as  Job  xxxi.  24 ; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  7  ;  and  Prov.  iii.  26.  It  is  however  used  in  the  sense 
of  folly  in  Eccles.  viL  25.  Whichever  be  the  rendering  of  the 
word  in  this  place,  both  facts  are  true,  the  practice  of  seeking  for 
immortality  is  folly ;  and  the  possibility  of  attaining  it  in  some 
sense  is  their  hope.  On  the  whole,  the  sense  of  hope,  or  con- 
fidence, as  implying  boasting,  seems  preferable,  because  their 
posterity  take  pnde  m,  or  boast  of,  the  raidi,  hope,  confideiK^e,  &c. 
of  their  fathers.  The  latter  clause  is  literally  ^and  their  posteri^ 
exult  in  their  m(mth,'  denoting  either  their  example  or  their  senti- 
ments, or  both. 

The  Syriac  commits  a  curious  blunder,  translating,  *  And  after- 
wards they  shall  feed  with  their  mouth,  like  sheep.'  Here  the 
first  two  words  of  verse  14  are  joined  to  verse  13 ;  and  the  verb 
Jiv^j  is  mistaken  for  J|jr^^. '  they  shall  feed ;'  the  word  /SrfoA,  more- 
over, is  renaoved  from  its  proper  place  and  put  after  *  sheep.' 
Whether  Seiah  is  a  part  of  the  inspired  orades  is  of  course  un- 
certain, as  well  as  the  exact  sense  which  it  conveys. 
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Verse  14.  '  lAke  sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  graved  ^c. 

After  the  reflection  made  in  verse  13,  the  Psalmist  returns  to 
the  comparison  made  in  verse  12,  *  they  are  like  the  beasts  that 
perish.'  Just  ^  sheep  after  feeding  ail  day  are  unresistingly  shut 
up  at  night,  so  ungodly  rich  men,  after  feasting  themselves  on 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  are  shut  up  in  the  gloomy  grave. 
Thus  Rosenmiiller.  The  ancient  versions  give  no  certain  sound 
in  reference  to  this  '  dark  saying,'  the  difficulty  of  which  should 
prevent  us  from  using  it  as  a  proof-text  either  of  the  resurrection, 
or  any  other  great  doctrine.  Therefore,  without  professing  to 
discuss  the  many  explanations  which  have  been  suggested,  our  re- 
marks will  be  as  brief  as  may  be.  ^  Like  sheep  ^ey  are  placed,' 
or  rather,  '  men  place  them  in  Sheol,'  The  use  of  the  aetive  verb 
impersonally  or  without  a  nominative  is  by  means  uncommon  in 
Hebrew.  The  wqrd  Sheol  properly  denotes  the  unseen  world 
irrespective  of  its  happiness  or  misery ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is 
so  used  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  misery,  as  Ps.  ix.  17  ;  and  fre- 
quently it  is  used  of  the  grave.  This  evidently  has  respect  to 
death,  in  relation  to  the  body  and  the  grave,  because  the  compa- 
rison is  between  man  and  sheep  ;  as  the  former  cannot  resist  those 
who  rule  over  them  and  even  slay  them,  so  the  latter  are  subject 
to  the  kinff  of  terrors. 

Death  shall  feed  on  them,  or  be  their  shepherd  to  rule  over  and 
to  pasture  them.  The  word  -IJO^,  translated  feed^  is  used  both  of 
the  flock  which  feeds,  and  of  the  shepherd  which  feeds  them  ;  hence 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  ruling.  There  appears  to  be  a  play  upon 
this  word  in  reference  to  ^v^i^  in  the  last  vei'se. 

The  upright  shall  rule  over,  or  tread  them  down,  in  the  morn- 
ing :  i,  e.  the  ungodly  rich,  who  hoped  for  immortality  of  life  and 
honour,  will  die  and  be  buried ;  their  wealth  and  honour  shall 
pass  to  the  righteous,  who  will  thus  gain  the  superiority,  and  tread 
on  their  forgotten  dust.  '  In  the  morning,'  i.  e,  speedily,  after  a 
little  time,  good  men  shall  have  the  pre-eminence.  This  transla- 
tion nija^  is  sustained  by  the  usus  loquendi  (vide  Ps.  Ixvi.  5). 
There  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  tlmt  so  far  from  there 
being  here  a  reference  to  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment, 
it  points  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil  in  this  present 
world. 

*  And  their  beauty  shall  consume  in  the  grave  from  their  dwell- 
ing ;'  so  the  common  rendering,  but  it  is  as  obscure  as  the  original 
The  sense  appears  to  be.  The  pomp,  personal  display,  and  very 
persons  of  the  ungodly  rich,  must  all  be  consumed  and  destroyed 
because  (or  after)  the  grave  becomes  their  dwelling.  The  word 
rendered  '  beauty '  has  reference  io  figure^  and  like  that  word  de- 

2  c  2 
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notes  personal  beauty  and  display,  as  well  as  fonn.  The  word 
^  to  consume '  here  used,  is  in  the  infinitive,  and  appears  like  the 
Latin  participle  in  dus,  to  imply  necessity  :  '  their  figure  must  he 
consumed  of  Sheol,'  or  *  Sheol  must  consume  their  figure.'  Rosen- 
muUer  takes  the  infinitive  for  future,  '  Sheol  will  consume  their 
form,'  which  gives  a  similar  sense. 

The  last  two  words,  S^  ^3f  d,  present  some  diflSculty.  ^  Hengsten- 
berg,  &c.,  understand  \o  here,  as  in  1  Sam.  xv.  23,  and  similar 

Passages ;  '  from  being  king,'  i.  e,  so  that  he  was  king  no  longer. 
?his  woidd  imply  that  they  were  thenceforth  destitute  of  a  dwell- 
ing. The  particle  ^from,  however,  also  means  ^because,'  and 
this  would  give  a  preferable  sense,  and  one  which  alone  appears  to 
exhibit  the  parallelism.  It  is  uncertain  whether  ^  refers  to  Sheol, 
or  those  who  inhabit  it :  if  the  former,  it  denotes  the  place  at  or 
in  which  the  wicked  dwell ;  and  if  the  latter,  it  is  singular  for 
plural,  *  because  it  is  a  dwelling  to  each  of  them.'  Tne  other 
seems  preferable,  ^  because  their  dwelling  is  in  it' 

Here  closes  the  first  division  of  the  third  part  of  the  psalm. 

2.  Verse  15.  The  Psalmist's  Confidence  in  God. 

Verse  15.  '  But  Q-od  wUl  redeem  my  %(ml^  ^c. 

This  confidence  is  of  deliverance  from  that,  from  which  the 
wealth  of  the  world  can  deliver  no  man ;  and  an  assurance  that 
God  can  and  will  deliver  his  servants  even  from  death  itself.  The 
particle  rendered  '  but,'  also  means  *  only '  and  '  surely  ;'  '  only 
God  will  redeem,'  so  Hengstenberg.  Rosenmiiller  has  *  neverthe- 
less,' which  is  preferable,  but  *  surely  '  is  best  *  God  will  redeem,' 
the  same  verb  as  in  verse  7.  *  My  soul,'  my  life,  as  verse  8. 
'  From  the  hand  of  Sheol,'  from  the  power  of  Sheol  or  the  grave, 
as  verse  14  (Comp.  Ps.  Ivi.  13,  and  Hos.  xiii.  14,  also  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
48).  Walford  and  many  others  see  in  such  language  an  expec- 
tation of  a  future  state,  dr  of  a  resurrection ;  it  seems,  however,  by 
no  means  certain  that  any  such  reference  was  intended.  At  the 
same  time  these  expressions  are  quite  consistent  with  such  a 
hope,  which  may  have  been  held  even  if  not  here  expressed.  The 
sense  appears  to  be  that  the  writer  was  confident  that  God  would 
deliver  him  from  peril  of  death  itself,  inasmuch  as  He  had  under- 
taken the  cause  of  his  servant,  and  taken  him  under  his  peculiar 
protection ;  comp.  Ps.  xc.  16. 

Having  thus  declared  his  own  confidence,  the  inspired  writer 
proceeds  to  the  monitory  portion  of  the  psalm,  which  is  the  third 
division  under  the  third  general  head :  and  concludes  the  whole. 
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3.  Concluding  Admonitions,  verses  16-20. 

Verse  16.  ^  Be  not  thou  afraid^  S^c. 

Fear  not,  do  not  feel  discouraged  or  disheartened  when  a  wicked 
man  grows  rich,  and  when  the  glory  of  his  house  increases.  The 
effect  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  upon  a  good  man  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  writer  of  the  seventy-third  psalm  throughout,  which 
forms  an  admirable  commentary  on  this  verse ;  compare,  also, 
Ps.  lii.  5,  &a 

Verse  17.  *  For  when  he  dieth^  ^e. 

The  sentiment  of  this  verse  is  frequent  in  Scripture.  Thus 
Job  i.  21,  1  Tim.  vi.  7,  and  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  in  Luke 
xii.  16-21.     A  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  verse  10. 

Verse  18.  *  Though  while  he  livedo*  ^c. 

'  Though  *  or  *  because ,'  '  he  blessed  his  soul ;'  i.  e.  '  Because  in 
his  life  he  blessed  himself;'  counted  himself  happy,  fortunate, 
blessed.  Rich  men  of  this  character  are  said  to  bless  themselves, 
because  they  think  very  hiffhly  of  themselves ;  and  this  their 
vanity  procures  their  down&Jl,  for  *  Pride  goeth  before  destruc- 
tion,' &c. 

'  And  men  will  praise  thee  when  thou  doestv^rell  to  thyself;'  z.  e. 
*  Those  who  prdsper  and  enjoy  their  wealth,'  like  those  who  say  '  let 
us  eat  and  drinik,  for  to-morrow  we  die ;'  such  are  honoured  by 
the  world.  Some  suppose  the  rich  man  himself  to  be  here  ad- 
dressed, but  we  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  general  reflection  of  the 
writer  upon  the  way  of  the  world ;  as  if  he  said,  '  A  wicked  man 
will  become  vain  or  himself  in  prosperity,  and  such  is  the  custom 
of  the  world,  the  prosperous  man  is  praised,  not  the  good  man.' 
'  The  rich  hath  many  friends  :'  (comp.  Eccl.  xi.  9,  '  Let  thy  heart 
cheer  thee '). 

Verse  19.  ^ffe  shall  go  to  the  generations^  ^c. 

Rather  *it'  or  *thou,'  probably  the  former,  with  reference  to 
the  soul.  To  be  gathered  to  one's  fathers  is  to  die,  and  this 
clearly  is  the  sense  of  the  similar  phraseology  in  this  place.  The 
Boul  which  he  has  pandered  to  and  flattered  must  leave  all  behind 
and  go  to  the  unseen  world ;  the  rich  and  prosperous  must  be 
excluded  from  the  light  of  life.  This  beautiful  world  must  be 
seen  by  them  no  more.  The  lamp  is  extinguished  and  goes  out 
in  darkness.  This  idea  of  death  as  darkness  often  presents  itself 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New  is  applied  only  to  the 
wicked  (comp.  Eccl.  xi.  8,  xiL  3 ;  Matt.  viii.  12).  If  verses  14, 15, 
affirm  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous,  or  19  as  clearly  denies 
a  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  the  probability  is  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  doctrine  in  cither  place. 
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Verse  20.  *  Man  that  is  in  Jumouvy  ^c. 

This  is  very  similar  to  verse  12,  with  the  substitution  of  '  un- 
derstandeth'  for  'abideth'  (p5j  for  j^^j),  by  the  alteration  of  a  single 
letter,  just  as  above  in  verses  13, 14,  ijjn^  and  ^w.  This  repetition 
and  variation  of  verse  12  forms  a  very  appropriate  termination  to 
the  entire  psalm,  and  serves  to  fasten  in  the  memory  the  truths 
which  it  has  made,  known.  How  emphatically  have  we  here  ex- 
hibited the  character  of  those  who  stupidly  judge  from  outward 
appearances,  and  place  their  happiness  in  external  things  I  Here 
then  is  wisdom.  In  whatever  state  you  are,  therewith  to  be 
content ;  and  whatever  be  the  lot  of  others,  cease  to  envy  them. 
God  favours  the  good  man  and  will  honour  him,  if  not  in  r^ard  to 
riches  and  fading  glory,  yet  in  reference  to  other  and  better  gifts. 

The  main  design  of  the  psalm,  therefore,  appears  to  be  to  pro- 
mote contentment,  to  prevent  worldly  anxiety,  and  to  teach 
acquiescence  and  confidence  in  the  arrangements  of  God.  The 
good  man,  though  poor,  is  more  blessed  than  the  rich ;  his  ex- 
perience and  his  aims  are  alike  nobler  and  more  productive  of 
real  good. 

As  above  intimated,  we  do  not  think  the  psalm  has  any  special 
prophetic   reference   to   Christ,  there  being  no  such  application 
made  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  its  terms  by  no  means 
require  it.     For  similar  reasons  we  suppose  there  is  no  specific 
reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  last  judgment 
Yet  most  of  the  older  commentators  and  many  recent  ones  have 
understood  the  psalm  to  contain  undeniable  intimations  of  the 
resurrection  especially.     Nor  do  we  wonder  at  this.     In  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  and  in  accordance  with  its  phraseology,  certain 
expressions  would  bear  such  a  construction.     But  if  attention  be 
paid  to  the  true  principles  of  interpretation,  which  require  us  to 
pay  respect  to  characteristics  of  style,  unity  of  subject,  the  genius 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  writer,  we  shall 
most  likely  see  that  such  views  are  untenable.     The  temptation 
to  allegorize  and  spiritualize  in  order  to  extract  *  mountains  of 
meaning '  from  a  sentence  or  a  word  has  led  many  astray.    In 
expositions  of  Scripture,  if  anywhere,  *  m  medio  tutissimus  ibis^^ — 
the  medium  is  best     The  medium  here  would  avoid  both  the 
absolutely  literal  and  the  exclusively  figurative ;  would  treat  this 
sacred  ode  not  as  only  didactic,  nor  as  merely  ethical;   would 
regard  it   as   a   divine   revelation,    and  yet   as  embodying  the 
experience  of  practical  godliness.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  truths  here  taught  are  set  forth  with  greater  perspicuity  in  the 
New  Testament  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  but  there  is  a 
peculiar  beauty  in  many  of  the  figures  and  terms  used  by  the 
Psalmist.    The  substantial  agreement  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
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ments  greatly  adds  to  our  faith,  and  proves  the  declaration  that 
*  the  things  which  were  written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our 
instruction.'  There  is  one  passage  which  we  sbmild  not  forget, 
^the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy/  and  which 
should  lead  us  to  look  for  Christian  truth  m  every  page  of  the 
Old  Testament 

Had  not  this  paper  already  extended  beyond  its  proper  limits, 
several  other  observations  would  have  been  made ;  but  we  omit 
them,  and  conclude  by  presenting  the  following  translation  of 
the  psalm,  which  exhioits  the  parallelism  and  general  structure 
of  it. 

Psalm  xlix. 

Title — To  the  Leader,  for  the  sons  of  Eorah,  a  Psalm. 
I.  Intboduction,  ver.  1-4. 

1.  Hear  this  all  peoples, — 

Give  ear  all  ye  who  inhabit  the  earth : 

2.  Both  low-born  and  high-born, — 
Rich  and  poor  ahke. 

3.  My  mouth  shall  speak  the  things  which  are  wise, 

And  my  heart's  meditation  shall  be  of  the  things  which  are 
prudent. 

4.  I  will  incline  my  ear  to  a  parable,-^ 
And  expound  my  enigma  with  the  harp. 

II.  FaoposiTioN,  ver.  5. 

5.  Why  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  adversity  ? — 
Why  should  the  sin  of  my  circumventors  involve  me  ? 

III.  Tbeatment  of  the  subject,  ver.  6-20. 
a.  The  vanity  of  trusting  in  wealthy  ver.  6-14. 

6.  Those  who  confide  in  their  wealth, — 

And  boast  in  the  abundance  of  their  riches ; 

7.  None  can  by  any  means  redeem  a  brother, — 
Nor  give  to  God  his  ransom  price ; 

8.  For  the  ransom  of  their  life  is  precious ; — 
And  he  ceases  for  ever : — 

9.  That  he  should  still  live  continually,-^ 
Nor  see  corruption  : — 

10.  When  he  sees  that  wise  men  die, — 
Fool  and  clown  perish  alike, — 
And  leave  their  wealth  to  others. 

11.  Their  secret  thought  is  that  their  houses  wiS  be  for  ever,-— 
Their  dwelling-places,  from  generation  to  generation. 

12.  And  man  in  honour  will  not  abide, 
He  is  like  the  beasts, — they  perish. 

13   This  their  way  is  their  confidence, — 

And  their  posterity  exult  in  their  sentiments. 
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14.  Like  sheep  men  place  them  in  the  grave, 
Death  shall  rule  over  them ; 

The  upright  shall  very  speedily  prevail  over  them,— 7 
The  grave  shall  consume  their  figure, 
Because  their  dwelling  is  there. 

b.  The  confid-eTice  of  the  Psalmist  in  Ood,  ver.  15. 

15.  Surely  God  will  redeem  my  life  from  the  power  of  the  grave, — 
For  he  will  receive  me. 

0.  Concluding  admonitions,  Sre.,  ver.  16-20. 

16.  Fear  not  when  a  man  grows  rich, — 
When  the  glory  of  his  house  increases ; 

17.  For  when  he  dieth  he  shall  not  take  anything  away. 
His  glory  will  not  descend  aflter  him. 

18.  Though  while  he  lives  he  may  bless  his  soul, — 

(And  they  will  praise  thee  when  thou  doest  well  to  thyself). 

19.  It  shall  come  to  the  generation  of  his  fathers, — 
They  will  never  see  the  light. 

20.  Man  that  is  in  honour,  and  does  not  understand, 
Is  like  the  beasts ;  they  perish. 

Hote  on  connection  of  ver»  7-10. — The  first  clause  of  ver.  8,  as  well  as  ver.  9, 
depend  upon  ver.  7 ;  and  ver.  10  depends  upon  the  last  clause  of  ver.  8 :  thus: — 

'  None  can  by  any  means  redeem  even  a  brother  from  death,  and  secure  him 
continuance  of  life,  because  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  resources; 

*  He  who  has  made  the  attempt  ceases  for  ever  from  it,  when  he  sees  that  even 
wise  men  die,  as  well  as  the  foolish,  whatever  their  hopes  and  aims.* 

S.  Ii.  C. 


CRITICAL    REMARKS    ON    THE   THIRD    CHAPTER 

OF    HABAKKUK, 

WITH  SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION. 

More  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  an  interestine  volume, 
entitled  'Fragments,  in  Verse  and  Prose,  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith,'  was  published  by  Mra  Harriett  Bowdler.  The  industry 
and  talents  of  this  lady  were  directed,  amongst  other  valuable 
occupations,  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and,  amongst 
other  specimens  of  her  great  acquirements  and  exquisite  taste,  the 
volume  referred  to  contains  a  new  version  by  her  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Habakkuk. 

But  the  undertaking  was  too  arduous  for  one  who  was  fiimished 
with  so  very  small  an  amount  of  critical  aid,  and  who  lived  at  a 
time  when-Hebrew  criticism  was  very  little  understood  in  England 
— when  the  invaluable  work  of  Glassius,  his  '  Philologia  Sacra,' 
slept  quietly  on  the  shelves  of  the  Bodleian  or  the  British  Museum 
— ^when  the  learned  and  judicious  scholia  of  Rosenmiiller  were 
scarcely  accessible  to  any  one,  except  those  who  could  avail  them- 
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selves  of  large  public  libraries,  and  tbe  Hebrew  scholar  had  not 
the  privilege  of  consulting  the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  nor  the  stimulus 
of  university  Hebrew  scholarships — when  Parkhurst  and  the 
Hutchinsonians  had  rendered  popular  the  system  devised  by 
Mascleff,  of  reading  Hebrew  without  the  vowel-points,  and  Seeker, 
and  Lowth,  and  Newcome,  and  Blaney  all  thought  themselves  at 
liberty,  whenever  they  could  not  understand  a  passage  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  to  indulge  in  conjectiural  emendations  of  the  text. 

At  such  a  time,  and  with  such  slender  help  as  she  could  com- 
mand, Miss  Smith  undertook  a  new  translation  of  a  hymn  of 
considerable  difficulty.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  surprise  us,  if, 
whilst  we  are  struck  with  the  elegant  taste,  and  just  apprehension 
of  the  text  which  appears  in  some  parts  of  her  version,  in  other 
parts  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  soimd  criticism. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  excellent  and  talented 
lady  to  exhibit  to  our  readers  a  few  specimens  from  her  new 
version,  in  which  she  has  transfused  into  ner  native  language  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  sacred  original 

Miss  Smith,  in  her  new  version,  has  restored  the  metrical  ar- 
rangement of  the  Hebrew.  We  shall  place  the  original  Hebrew 
before  the  reader,  then  the  Authorized  Vernon,  and  lastly  Miss 
Smith's  new  version,  that  the  latter  may  be  compared  with  the 
two  former.    Verse  3  : — 

n?D  pKonnD  impi 

Authorized  Version,  ver.  3 : — 

*  God  came  from  Teman, 

And  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran.     Selah. 
His  glory  covered  the  heavens. 
And  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praise. 
And  [his]'  brightness  was  as  the  light ; 
He  haid  horns  [coming]  out  of  his  hands.' 

Miss  Smith : — 

*  The  Almighty  came  from  the  south, 

And  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran.     Selah. 
His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 
And  his  splendour  filled  the  earth. 
And  the  brightness  was  as  the  light ; 
Rays  [darted]  from  his  hands.' 

*  The  'wordf  inclosed  within  brackets  correspond  with  those  printed  in  italics 
in  the  Authorized  Version. 
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Verse  6:— 

Authorized  Veraion : — 

'  And  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered, 
The  perpetual  hills  did  bow : 
His  ways  [are]  everlasting/ 

Miss  Smith : — 

^  And  the  durable  mountains  burst  asunder, 
The  ancient  hills  fell  down. 
His  paths  in  days  of  old.' 


Verse  10  :— 


Verse  11 : — 


onn  iWt»  Tim 
^a»  DnD  out 

,     w^i  ^nn'*  on 


»^n*  Tvn  niw]^ 

Authorized  Version,  ver.  10 : — 

'  The  mountains  saw  thee,  [and]  they  trembled : 
The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by : 
The  deep  uttered  his  voice, 
[And]  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.' 

Verse  11 : — 

'  The  sun  [and]  moon  stood  still  [in  their]  habitation : 
At  the  light  of  thine  arrows  they  went, 
[And]  at  the  shining  of  thy  glittering  spear.' 

Miss  Smith,  ver.  10 : — 

*  The  mountains  saw  Thee,  they  travailed, 
Torrents  of  water  gushed  forth. 
The  abyss  uttered  his  voice. 
The  sun  lift  up  his  hands  on  high. 
The  nioon  stopped  [in]  her  mansion, 
At  the  brightness  of  thy  flying  arrows. 
At  the  lightning  of  thy  flashing  spear.' 

This  last  verse  may  be  compared  with  advantage  with  that  of 
Henderson,  the  best  in  the  English  language.  It  conveys  more 
forcibly,  and  with  sufficient  exactness,  me  spirit  of  the  sublime 
originaL 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  what  Miss  Smith  would 
have  been  likely  to  accomplish  in  translating  from  the  Hebrew 
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prophets  had  she  been  furnished  with  those  critical  aids  which  are 
now  open  to  every  scholar. 

In  suggesting  some  improvements  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  those  passages  in  which  the 
sense  of  the  original  does  not  appear  to  be  correctly  given ;  being 
desirous  of  making  as  few  changes  as  possible  in  a  version  which 
deservedly  stands  so  high  in  public  estimation. 

Verse  1.  'A  prayer  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet  upon  Sigionoth.* 
*  A  prayer/  n^an  :  *Nomen  nban,'  saysRosenmiiller,  *(?ra^'/o,  sup- 
plieatiOy  hoc  loco  hand  dubie  sensu  latiore  sumendum,  pro  carmine 
adJovam  cUreeto^  hymno^  etc  AndGesenius  translaiies  the  word, 
'  A  poem,  a  song  of  praise  to  the  Deity.'  It  is  clear  that  the 
common  meaning  of  the  word  n^&n  does  not  well  apply  to  this 
poem.  *Upon  Sigionoth.'  Commentators  have  laboured  with 
ven^  little  success  to  explain  this  word. 

Verse  2.  *  O  Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  speech '  (^nytDK^  nin* 
TjnDJJ^)  :  literally,  '  O  Jehovah,  I  have  heard  the  hearing  of  thee ;' 
which  does  not  accord  so  well  with  the  English  as  with  the  Hebrew 
idiom.  It  means  either  what  is  said  hy  tliee^  or  what  is  said  of  thee. 
See  Rosenm.  in  loo,  I  quite  agree  with  Kennicott,  Jahn,  New- 
come,  etc.,  in  considering  the  next  words  as  constituting  a  distinct 
sentence :  -^^yB  nin*  ^HNiS  '  I  have  feared,  O  Jehovah,  thy  work' 
The  Authorized  Version  divides  the  words  differently : — 

*  O  Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  speech  [and]  was  afraid : 
O  Lord,  revive  thy  work,'  etc. 

Verse  2  continued : — 

liT^  DOC^  lTDa 

'  The  XS^ys;  are  unquestionably  the  years  or  period  of  affliction 
which  was  to  come  upon  the  Jewish  people '  (Henderson).  The 
words  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

In  the  midst  of  years  thou  wilt  revive  it : 

In  the  midst  of  years  thou  wilt  make  [it]  known. 

'  Thou  wilt  revive  it,'  in^^n ;  literally,  *  revive  it.'  Glassius  re- 
marks that  the  imperative  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  the  ftiture : 
'  Imperativus  pro  futuro  indicativi  (Gen.  xlii.  18) :  Hoc  fa^e^ 
Vm  et  vivitCy  hoc  est  vivetis  (Ps.  xxxvii.  27) :  Dedvna  a  malo  et 
foe  bonum,  pt^i  et  habita  in  scBculum^  hoc  est,  tum  habitabis  in 
saeculum.'"  '  Thou  wilt  make  it  known,'  L  «.,  Thou  wilt  make 
known  thy  work,  the  dealings  of  thy  providenca 
Verse  3 : — 

*  His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 
And  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praise.' 

^  When  mn^  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  our  translators  generally  spell  the 
word  with  capital  letters. 
^  GlaK&i  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  i.  tract  iii.  canon  xl.>  De  Verbo. 


A 
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The  latter  member  of  the  verse  in  the  Authorized  Version,  which 
is  retained  by  Newcome  and  Henderson,  does  not  fully  preserve 
the  parallelism.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  good  authority  for 
giving  to  n^nn  the  sense  of  splendour,  as  Bishop  Lowtli  does,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Miss  Smith  ;  but  Gesenius  gives  the  word 
the  sense  oi  praise,  glory  ;  and  Dathe  translates  the  verse, — 

^  Tegit  coelum  ejus  majestas : 
Gloria  ejus  totum  terrarum  orbem  implet/ 

Verse  4.  *  He  had  horns  coming  out  of  his  hand.'  D^3"ip  evi- 
dently signifies  rays  of  light  in  this  passage,  not  homs^  "^^  *  a 
beam,  ray '  (Gesen.) ;  *  radios  scintillantes  emittit'  (Dathe)  ; '  mdii 
e  manu  [ejus]  erant  ei '  (Rosenm.) ;  and  in  the  early  version  of 
Miles  Coverdale,  printed  in  1535,  the  words  are  rightly  translated, 
'  Beams  of  light  go  out  of  his  hondes/  Miss  Smith's  version  is 
just  and  spirited :  *  Rays  [darted]  from  his  hands/ 

Verse  5 : — 

*  Before  him  went  the  pestilence, 
And  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet/ 

'  ^^9  fro^  ^^»  ^^  injlame,  has  two  significations :  that  of  lightr 
ning  or  flame,  and  that  of  hot  or  burning  fever '  (Henderson). 
His  translation  improves  the  parallelism : — 

'  Before  him  went  the  plague, 
The  burning  pestilence  followed  him/ 

But  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  alter  the  Authorized  Version. 

Verse  6.  *  He  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nationa'  *  And 
drove  asunder,'  *in*1,  from  *in3,  to  cause  to  tremble.  So  Henderson, 
*  Caused  the  nations  to  shake/  Rosenmiiller,  '  Vidit  et  dissolvit 
gentea'     Verse  6  continued : — 

*  And  the  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered, 
The  perpetual  hills  did  bow/ 

Well  translated  by  Miss  Smith  : — 

'  And  the  durable  mountains  burst  asunder. 
The  ancient  hills  fell  down/ 

Verse  6  continued : — '  His  ways  are  everlasting/  Miss  Smith, 
'  His  paths  in  days  of  old.'  Henderson,  *  His  ancient  ways/ 
Neither  of  these  is  an  improvement  on  the  Authorized  Version : 
1^  thw  TW^'hn,  we  would  propose,  *  His  [are]  the  ancient  ways,'  i  «., 
His  ways  are  always  the  same,  infinite  in  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy. 
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Verse  7.  'The  curtains.'  niyns 'The  tent  curtains'  (Hen- 
derson). 

Verse  9.  '  [According  to]  the  oaths  of  the  tribes,  [even  1  thy  word.' 
1DK nitDD n)V2^9  '  Jusjuranda  tribuum,  dictum,'  i.  e.  'Ilia  omnia 
fecisti,  ut  promissis  stares  juramento  confinnatis  tribubus,  te  ipsis 
terrain  Chananaeam  possidendam  daturum  esse '  (Rosenm.).  *iidk, 
'Verbum,  decretum,'  Ps.  Ixxvii.  9;  Job  xxii.  28  (Rosenm.). 
Archbishop  Newcome  translates  this  well :  '  [According  to]  the 
oath  [untoj  the  tribes,  [even]  the  promise.'  Surely  Henderson's 
version  of  this  passage  is  very  fanciful :  '  Sevens  of  spears  was  the 
word.'  Now  though  a  definite  is  often  put  for  an  indefinite  number 
in  Hebrew,  yet  there  is  no  reason  that  it  should  be  so  put  here. 
niDD  ny;iB'  is  elliptical :  '  The  oaths  [to]  the  tribea'  '  Juramenta 
tribubus  quae  locutus  es '  (Vulg.).  So  the  Chaldee :  «*iDit5^  Dyn 
1D*P  h^*i2  Y\rh  12)'h^  D^p  "TTD^Oj  *  According  to  thy  covenant  which 
thy  word  established  with  the  tribes,  to  be  for  them  for  ever.' 

Verse  10.  '  The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.'  d^ID  D")T 
ypf '  passed  by,'  rather  '  passed  onward.'  '  Imber  aquarum  trans- 
ivit :  omnia  inundavit '  (Kosenm.)     '  And  lift  up  his  hands  on 

high.' 

Verse  11.  '  The  sun  [and]  the  moon  stood  still  in  their 
habitation.* 

,     KK>3  inn*  on 

Miss  Smith  makes  a  good  sense  by  considering  e^^d^  the  nomi- 
native to  the  preceding  sentence.  But  the  Masorets  evidently 
made  the  verse  terminate  with  the  verb  «e>3.  The  changie  is  not 
required,  and  is  destitute  of  the  necessary  authority.  Hence  the 
best  critics  adhere  to  the  common  interpretation.  The  want  of 
the  connecting  conjunction  i,  which  is  properly  supplied  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  is  immaterial  It  is  frequently  omitted  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  See  Noldius  in  Particulam  i.  It  is  moreover 
found  in  ten  of  Kennicott's  mss.,  two  editions  and  two  mss.  prima 
manu. 
Verse  11  continued  : — 

'  At  the  light  of  thine  arrows  they  went, 
[And]  at  the  shining  of  thy  glittering  spear.' 

is^n^  7vn  ni«^ 

Which  may  be  translated, — 

'  At  the  brightness  of  thine  arrows  they  went  onward, 
At  the  lightning  of  thy  flashing  spear.' 

So  Rosenmiiller :  '  Ambularunt  Israelitae  adversus  hostes  sues,  ad 
splendorem  fiilguris  hastae  tuse.' 

Verse  12.  '  Thou  didst  thresh '  (emn).     '  Thou  didst  tread 
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down'  (Henderson).  'Crush  them,  as  bj  the  drag'  (New- 
come). 

Verae  13 :— • 

'  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people, 
[Even]  for  salvation  with  thine  anointed.' 

The  two  hemistichs  arc  evidently  parallel  in  sense  : — 

*  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  deliverance  of  thy  people, 
For  the  deliverance  of  thine  anointed.' 

So  Newcome  and  Henderson.  In  Miles  Coverdale's  translation 
the  words  are,  *  Thou  earnest  forth  to  helpe  thy  people^  to  helpe 
thine  anoyntei' 

Verse  13  continued : — *  By  discovering  the  foundation  even  unto 
the  neck.'  This  passage  is  very  difficult,  but  we  can  find  notiung 
preferable  to  the  Authorized  Version. 

Verse  14.  *  Thou  didst  strike  through  with  his  staves  the  head 
of  his  villages '  it"®  tmo  vrDD3  najpi.  49  mss.,  3  a  prima  manu,  3 
edit,  read  rt'iD,  and  the  Masoretic  pointing  is  in  the  plural  i|'ja. 
*  rwso^  perhaps  an  arrow '  (Gesen.)  '  ri^ffi,  non  pagm  aut  paganos 
sed  prorfectos  militareSj  duces '  (Rosenm.)  '  Thou  pierc^edst  with 
his  own  spears  the  chief  of  his  captains '  (Henderson). 

Verse  15.  '  The  heap  of  great  waters '  d*1*i  D^D  ion.  This  has 
been  varioudv  interpreted.  ^In  Into  aquarum  multarum,  soil. 
calcaatiy  i.  6.,  m  imo  seu  fimdo  maris,  et  per  illud  populo  tno  viam 
fecisti '  (Rosenm.).  Gesenius  thinks  iDn  may  signify  tha  roaring^ 
Henderson  the  hoUing  up  of  many  waters :  judicet  lector. 

Verse  16  : — . 

*  When  I  heard,  my  belly  trembled ; 
My  lips  quivered  at  the  voice.' 

^3tD3  tnnr  '►nyoB^ 

Miss  Smith : — 

*  I  heard,  and  my  bowels  were  moved ; 
At  the  sound  my  lips  quivered.' 

Verse  16  continued  : — 

^  That  I  might  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
When  he  cometh  up  unto  the  people  he  will  invade  me  with 
his  troops.' 

niv  n\h  ni3N  "l^N 

Henderson : — 

*  Yet  shall  I  have  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble. 

When  the  people  who  shall  invade  him  shall  come  up.' 
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He  traxislates  \syil\^  ^  that  shall  attack  us ;'  hut  the  suffix  is  the 

third  person  singular,  and  seems  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  people  as 
a  nation. 

V6rse  17.  hcto,  the  worhy  the  produce  of  the  olive :  so  Miss 
Smith.  The  fruit  of  the  olive  (Newcome,  He&derson)^  which  is 
not  quite  so  literal. 

Verse  17.  '  Shall  yield  no  meat.' 

few  rvsnrvh 

bx,  food  (Miss  Smith,  Newcome,  Henderson). 

Verse  17  continued.  '  And  [there  shall  be]  no  herd  in  the  stalls.* 
Ip3 1*K1,  no  cattle  (Smith,  Henderson). 

The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Zrd  Chapter  of  the  Prophet  Eahdkkuh^  restored 
to  its  MetrUaHform^  and  amended  from  the  Hebrew  original. 

Verse  1.  A  hymn  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet  upon  Sigionoth. 

2.  O  Jehovah,  I  have  heard  what  la  said  of  thee ; 
I  have  feared,  O  Jehovah,  thy  work. 

In  the  midst  of  years  thou  wilt  revive  it, 

In  the  midst  of  years  thou  wilt  make**  [it]  known. 

In  wrath*  remember  mercy. 

3.  God  came  from  Teman : 

And  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran.     Selah. 

His  majesty  covered  the  heavens. 
And  the  earth  was  full  of  his  glory. 

4.  And  his  brightness  was  as  the  light : 
Rays  [darted]  from  his  hands  : 

And  there  [was]  the  hiding-place  of  his  power. 

5.  Before  him  went  the  pestilence : 

And  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet. 

6.  He  stood — and  measured  the  earth: 

He  beheld — ^and  caused  the  nations  to  shake. 

And  the  durable  mountains  burst  asunder. 
The  ancient  hills  fell  down : 
His  [are]  the  ancient  ways. 

7.  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction : 

The  tent-curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble. 

8.  Was  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah  kindled  against  the  rivers  ? 
Was  thine  anger  against  the  rivers  ? 

Was  thy  wrath  against  the  sea  ? 
That  thou  didst  ride  upon  the  horses. 
And  thy  chariots  of  salvation  ? 

^  The  words  included  within  brackets  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  but  are  added  to 
make  the  sense  clear. 
•  Or,  *  Thou  wilt  remember  mercy.'    See  note  on  ver.  2. 
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9.  Thy  bow  was  made  quite  naked ; 

According  to  the  oath  unto  the  tribes,  [even]  the  promise,   Selali. 
Thou  didst  cleave  the  earth  with  rivers. 

10.  The  mountains  saw  thee — they  trembled : 
The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  onward : 

The  Deep  uttered  his  voice, 
And  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high. 

11.  The  sun  [and]  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation : 
At  the  light  of  thine  arrows  they  went  on, 

At  the  lightning  of  thy  flashing  spear. 

12.  Thou  didst  march  through  the  land  in  indignation : 
Thou  didst  tread  down  the  heathen  in  anger. 

13.  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  deliverance  of  thy  people ; 
For  the  deliverance  of  thine  anointed. 

Thou  woundedst  the  head  out  of  the  house  of  the  wicked 
By  discovering  the  foundation,  even  unto  the  neck.     Selah. 

14.  Thou  piercedst  with  his  own  spears  the  head  of  his  captains : 
They  came  out,  as  a  whirlwind,  to  scatter  me : 

His  joy  was  to  devour  the  poor  secretly. 

15.  Thou  didst  walk  through  the  sea  [with]  thine  horses: 
[Through]  the  heap  of  great  waters. 

16.  I  heard  I  and  my  bowels  were  moved : 
At  the  sound  my  lips  quivered. 
Rottenness  entered  into  my  bones. 

Yet  shall  I  have  rest  in  the  day  of  trouble : 

When  the  people  that  shall  invade  him  shall  come  up. 

17.  Although  the  flg-tree  shall  not  blossom. 
Neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vine ; 

The  produce  of  the  olive  shall  fail. 
And  the  fleld  shall  yield  no  food  ; 

The  flock  shall  be  cut  ofl"  from  the  fold, 
And  there  shall  be  no  cattle  in  the  stalls ; 

18.  Yet  will  I  rejoice  in  Jehovah : 

I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

19.  Jehovah  the  Lord  is  my  shepherd, 

And  he  wiU  make  my  feet  like  those  of  the  antelope, 
And  will  make  me  to  walk  upon  his  high  places. 

To  the  chief  singer  on  my  stringed  instruments. 
Penrose.  J.  R. 
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CHRONOLOGY    OF    THE    REIGNS    OF   SARGON  AND 

SENNACHERIB. 

In  the  tenth  number  of  the  'Journal  of  Sacred  Literature' 
there  appeared  a  letter  on  '  Niebuhr  and  Eusebius,'  the  state- 
ments made  in  which  require  much  modification,  in  order  to 
render  them  consistent  with  the  Assyrian  records  to  which  the 
writer  appeals.  As  a  critique  on  what  is  itself  a  critique  would 
be  very  awkward ;  more  especially  as  I  by  no  means  agree  with 
what  Niebuhr  has  stated ;  I  propose  to  treat  de  novo  of  the  chro- 
nology of  the  two  reigns  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  as  deter- 
mined from  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  sources,  and  of  the  synchro- 
nisms between  those  reigns  and  those  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  I  stated  at  the  Belfast  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion (in  September,  1852)  that  the  regnal  years  of  these  two 
kings  were  as  certainly  known  as  those  of  the  Lagidae,  or  of  the 
Roman  Emperors ;  and  nothing  has  since  come  to  my  knowledge 
calculated  to  raise  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  I  then  advanced.  On  the  contrary.  Colonel 
Bawlinson,  who  had  made  foiur  statements  in  his  'Outline  of 
Assyrian  History,'  then  a  few  months  published,  inconsistent  with 
my  views,  has  since  retracted  three  of  the  four  explicitly ;  and 
I  cannot  see  how  he  can  consistently  maintain  the  remaining  one.* 

The  course  which  I  mean  to  take  is  to  describe,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Assyrian  sources  from  which  information  is  to  be 
derived ;  to  establish,  in  the  second  place,  synchronisms  between 
these  Assyrian  reigns  and  the  Babylonian  reigns  of  which  Ptolemy 
has  given  a  list  in  his  celebrated  canon  ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
to  connect  the  same  reigns  with  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  inscriptions  which  are  the  sources  of 
information,  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  such  defects  in 
them  as  arise  from  lacunce,  such  as  might  exist  in  a  Greek  or 
Latin  ms.,  and  defects  which  arise  from  our  partial  ignorance  of 
the  language.  The  greater  part  of  the  historical  inscriptions  can 
he  interpreted  with  confidence.  Frequently,  however,  a  word 
occurs  of  which  the  meaning  is  as  yef  unknown,  or  a  proper  name 

*  He  stated  that  Sennacherib  came  to  the  throne  in  71G  b.c.  (Outline,  p.  18); 
that  Sargon  began  to  reign  in  747  B.C.  (id.,  p.  15);  that  Sargon  was  the  same  as 
Tiglath  Pileser  (id.,  p.  14) ;  and  that  he  was  the  same  as  ShaJmaneser  (id.,  p.  14). 
The  three  first  statements  he  has  abandoned,  assigning  dates  of  the  commence- 
ments of  the  two  reigns,  within  a  year  of,  if  not  precisely  the  same  as,  those  which 
I  advocate. 
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that  is  expressed,  wholly  or  in  part,  hy  what  has  heen  called  a 
monogram  ;  and  occasionally  the  construction  and  general  purport 
of  a  whole  sentence  is  unknown.  Difficulties  of  this  latter  kind 
will  be  overcome  as  the  language  is  more  studied ;  but  those  of 
the  former  are  insurmountable,  until  new  inscriptions  be  rendered 
available. 

Our  sources  of  information  respecting  Sargon,  whose  name 
Sar-gina  seems  to  signify  '  King  of  the  commons,'  **  and  who  was 
a  successful  usurper  and  founder  of  a  dynasty,  are,  with  one  ex- 
ception, contained  in  the  collection  of  inscriptions  found  and 
copied  by  M.  Botta  at  Khorsabad,  and  published  by  the  French 
Government.  Among  these  are  two  sets  of  annals  found  in  the 
chambers  numbered  II.  and  V. ;  but  both  of  these  are  unfortu- 
nately in  a  very  mutilated  state.  Several  columns  of  each  of 
them  are  totally  lost ;  and  of  those  which  were  copied  a  great 
majority  of  the  fines  are  defective  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  To 
make  amends  for  this  mutilation  of  the  annals,  we  have  four  copies 
of  a  long  historical  inscription,  which  embraces  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  Sai^n's  reign.  A  comparison  of  these  copies  has  given 
a  toleraUy  complete  text.  It  is  not  so  copious,  however,  as  that 
of  the  annals,  which  in  general  recorded  events  with  great 
minuteness  ;  and  it  does  not  always  observe  chronological  order. 
For  example,  between  the  conquest  of  Ashdod,  which  took  place, 
according  to  the  Annals  in  the  11th  year,  and  that  of  Babylon  in 
the  ].2th  which  there  immediately  follows  it,  the  Great  Historical 
Inscription  inserts  the  account  of  the  civil  war  in  lUibi,  or  Luris- 
tion,  in  which  different  princes  were  supported  by  the  Kings  of 
Assyria  and  Elam,  and  which  ended  in  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  authority  of  Assyria  in  all  that  region.  According 
to  the  fragments  of  the  annals  that  remain,  this  did  not  take  place 
till  the  13th  or  14th  year.  Again,  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  at 
Raphia  in  the  second  year,  when  they  came  to  the  help  of  the 
King  of  Khajit  (Gaza),  is  immediately  followed  by  the  tribute 
of  Egypt  and  some  other  southern  regions  5  which,  however,  we 
know  from  the  annals,  was  not  paid  till  the  seventh  year.  The 
Khorsabad  inscriptions  on  the  colossal  bulls  and  on  the  pavements 
are  still  less  satisfactory,  though  they  contain  some  historical 
notices,  and  indicate  the  extent  of  the  dominions  of  Sargon  about 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign.  The  notices  to  which  I  allude 
occur  as  titles  of  Sargon ;  he  is  called  the  king  who  devastated 
such  a  country,  or  carried  away  the  inhabitants  of  such  another. 
On  the  reverse  of  many  of  tlie  pavement  slabs  at  Khorsabad  were 

^  On  the  weights  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Mana  of  the  gina  is  contrasted 
with  the  Mana  of  the  Sar,  or  king.    The  Phoenician  inscriptions  on  the  same 

weights  have  the  words  NplK  for  the  former  and  1?D  for  the  latter. 
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inscriptions  containing  a  different  text;  the  titles  given  to  the 
king  oeing  much  fewer,  and  all  mention  of  Babylon,  and  of  Nabo 
the  peculiar  deity  of  the  Babylonians,  being  omitted.  I  ex- 
{)lained  this  phenomenon  in  1849  ^  by  supposing  that  the  inscrip^ 
tioQS  on  the  backs  of  the  slabs  were  cut  at  an  early  period  of  the 
king's  reign,  and  that  on  his  making  himself  master  of  Babylon 
he  rejected  them  and  had  new  ones  cut.  I  have  never  altered 
my  opinion  on  this  point,  though  it  has  not  been  received  by 
others ;  and  I  have  recently  satisfied  myself  of  the  precise  date  of 
these  inscriptions  on  the  reverses  It  was  after  the  campaign  in 
Sargon's  first  year,  and  before  that  in  his  second.  No  conquests 
are  alluded  to  in  these  inscriptions,  with  the  exception  of  two 
places  in  Babylonia;  nine  such  places  bein^  mentioned  in  the 
great  historical  inscription.  Now  it  appears  from  the  annals  that 
the  first  year's  campaign  was  carried  on  against  Merodach  Bala^- 
dan  King  of  Babylon,  and  his  ally  the  King  of  Elam.  Sargon 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  success,  having  probably  been 
attacked  and  having  merely  repelled  the  attack.  He  may,  how* 
ever,  have  taken  some  places  in  the  northern  portion  of  Babylonia. 
In  his  twelfth  year  he  conquered  this  entire  country,  including  the 
seven  places  mentioned  in  the  historical  inscriptions  but  not  on 
the  reverses.  Sargon's  conquests  in  his  second  year  extended 
over  all  Syria  to  the  confines  of  Egypt ;  and  if  he  had  composed 
an  inscription  subsequently  to  this  he  would  certainly  have 
alluded  to  these  conquests. 

In  addition  to  the  inscriptions  found  at  Khorsabad  and  pub- 
lished by  M.  Botta,  there  is  one  inscription  of  Sargon  found  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  N.W.  palace  at  Nimrofld,  and  published  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  It  records  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  Kalakh,  i.  e,  NhnroM,  the  Calah  of  Scripture  ;  mentions 
the  defects  in  the  original  construction  of  its  palace,  and  the 
improvements  in  it  which  he  effected;  and  lastly  mentions  the 
treasures  which  he  brought  to  it  These  treasures  were  brought 
fix)m  Carchemisb  on  the  Euphrates,  and  were  taken  from  Pesir, 
king  of  that  city.  Now  it  appears  from  the  annals  that  Sargon 
took  Cardiemiah  in  his  fifth  year ;  and  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  be  visited  Calah  on  his  return  from  it  At  any  rate,  the 
notion  that  this  mscription  records  events  later  than  any  that  are 
mentioned  at  Khorsabad  is  erroneous.  The  king  does  not  claim 
the  sovereignty  of  Babylon,  which  he  would  have  done  had  it  been 
after  his  twelfth  year.  He  speaks  of  Kiakki,  king  of  Sinukhti,  as 
king  of  Tabal.  This  province  was  conquered,  according  to  the 
annals,  in  his  fourth  year ;  and  in  the  ninth  year,  Amrlch,  king  of 

*  On  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
TOl.  xxu. 
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Tabal,  is  said  to  have  been  conquered.  This  was  evidently  the 
more  important  conquest  of  the  two,  and  the  omission  of  aU  notice 
of  it  in  ttie  Nimroud  inscription  proves,  in  my  mind,  that  this  was 
composed  before  the  ninth  year.  I  infer  also,  from  there  beings 
no  allusion  to  the  tribute  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  the  seventh 
year,  that  it  was  composed  before  that  I  think,  in  short,  that  it 
must  needs  be  referred  to  the  sixth  year,  or  the  latter  end  of  the 
5th.  I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  more  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  because  very  erroneous  inferences  have  been  drawn  from 
the  supposed  late  date  of  this  inscription.  Colonel  Bawlinson,  in 
his  *  Outline  of  Assyrian  History,'  referred  it  to  the  year  721  b.  c, 
which  he  then  supposed  to  be  the  twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh 
of  Sargon ;  but  he  must  have  abandoned  this  view  when  he 
brought  down  the  accession  of  Sargon  to  721.  Others,  however, 
seem  to  cling  to  it  still. 

The  sources  of  information  respecting  Sennacherib  are  three 
sets  of  annals,  and  the  rock  inscriptions  of  Bavian.     The  latter 
are  much  mutilated,  a  connected  text  being  very  rarely  to    be 
obtained,  even  by  comparing  the  copies  that  have  been  taken   of 
three  inscriptions,  which  are  almost  identical     These  relate  to  the 
events  of  Sennacherib's  first  campaiga     The  cylinder  of  Bellino, 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  records  the 
events  of  the  two  first  years  with  great  minuteness.     It  begins, 
however,  with  the  great  battle  in  which  Merodach  Baladan  and 
the  king  of  Elam  were  defeated ;  omitting  all  notice  of  previous 
events,  and  not  entering  into  so  many  particulars  respecting  the 
battle  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Babylon,  as  are  given  in  the 
Bavian  inscriptions.     On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  be  very  well 
satisfied  with  what  we  possess,  so  far  as  the  two  first  years    of 
Sennacherib  are  concerned.     On  the  colossal  bulls  at  Kouyunjik 
there  is  a  second  set  of  annals  extending  over  six  years.     A  copy 
of  these  was  taken  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  it  was  from  that  copy  that 
Colonel  Rawlinson  verified  the  reading  of  this  king's  name,  which 
I  had  previously  pronounced  to  be  Sennacherib.     Colonel  Baw- 
linson  found,  in  the  account  of  the  third  campaign,  mention  of 
Hezekiah  the  Judean,  the  names  of  both  king  and  country  being- 
written  in  syllabic  characters,  the  reading  of  which  could  admit  no 
question.     This  was  not  the  case  with  the  name  of  Sennacherib, 
which  is  expressed  in  part  by  ideographic  characters  or  abbrevia- 
tions, the  reading  of  wnich  was  then,  though  it  is  not  now^  open  to 
dispute.     I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  I  read 
the  name  in  1849,  and  will  then  mention  the  confirmation  which 
my  reading  received  up  to  1853,  independently  of  the  annals. 
'I'he  confirmation  which  it  received  froTn  the  annals^  as  above 
stated,  was  obtained  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  in  (I  think)  1851. 
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The  name  of  the  son  of  Sargon  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
first  is  the  name  of  a  God,  occmring  with  other  divine  names  at 
KhoTsahad  and  elsewhere.  It  is  sometimes  expressed  by  three 
characters,  the  ideograph  for  '  god,'  and  two  others ;  sometimes 
by  the  ideograph  for  *•  god,'  and  one  other,  which  occm-s  as  pho- 
netic in  the  second  Persepolitan  inscription,  the  characters  in 
which  have  generally  the  same  values  as  the  Assyrian  ones  which 
correspond  in  form.  This  second  Persepolitan  character  was  used 
with  the  character  for  par,  to  express  an  inflexion  of  the  noun  that 
signifies  'Persia'  Hence  I  interred  that  its  value  must  begin 
with  «,  or  ^,  D  ;  and  that  it  was  likely  to  terminate  with  a  conso- 
nant that  might  be  expected  to  be  used  as  a  servile.  The  second 
element  in  the  name  was  a  character  accompanied  by  the  plural 
sign ;  a  character  which  must  therefore  denote  a  noun.  The  third 
element  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a  monogram,  but  at  other 
times  is  written  with  two  characters  having  the  values  irha.  The 
name  of  the  son  of  this  king  consisted  also  of  three  elements. 
The  first  is  the  well-known  mvine  name  Asur.  The  second  is 
the  same  as  the  second  element  in  the  father's  name.  The  third 
was  of  unknown  value.  We  have  then  two  names  of  father  and 
son,  the  known  parts  of  which  are  expressed  below  by  Roman 
letters ;  the  unknown  by  the  Italic  a:,  y,  and  z,  I  insert  a  hyphen 
to  represent  the  plural  termination,  though  this  might  be  i ;  and 
if  so,  it  would  be  elided  before  the  following  vowel — 

S  X  y-  irba  Asur  y  z. 

Knowing  that  the  names  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  were  those 
of  a  father  and  son  who  reigned  in  Assyria,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
give'  the  character  y  the  value  akh  (in  the  plural  akM)  which 
would  suit  both  names.  I  then  valued  provisionally  x  as  an,  and 
z  as  adan.  The  probability  in  favour  of  these  readings  being 
substantially  correct  appeared  to  me  very  great ;  and  I  entertained 
the  fiiUest  confidence  that  the  names  were  correctly  assigned. 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  as  I  have  stated,  proved  from  Mr.  Layard's 
copy  of  the  Kouyunjik  annals,  that  the  names  were  what  1  had 
stated  them  to  be  ;  and  I  have  since  met  with  the  following  con- 
firmations bearing  on  every  doubtful  point  1st.  The  monogram 
which  I  have  called  «,  and  which  terminates  the  son's  name,  ter- 
miinates  also  the  name  of  the  Chaldaean  king  contemporary  with 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  and  which  Colonel  Kawlinson  has  identi- 
fied with  the  Merodach  Baladan  of  2  Kings.  2nA  The  character 
which  I  have  called  y  is  clearly  proved  to  signify  '  a  brother,'  and 
the  value  akh^  nx,  is  just  what  we  should  expect  it  to  have  with 
that  signification.  3rd.  The  character  which  I  express  by  S  a;  is 
interchanged  in  the  Nimroud  annals  with  qi  in,  and  must  therefore 
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have  the  value  gin^  (p.  4th.  The  monogram  which  is  occasionally 
substituted  for  irba^  is  valued  as  triby  on  a  terra-cotta  fragment  in 
the  British  Museum.  Lastly  the  two  names  have  a  clear  signifi- 
cance in  the  Assyrian  language,  which  of  itself  verifies  the  reading 
of  them.  TeiriHikhU^irib  (m  I  prefer  writing  the  name ;  for  in 
Assyrian,  if  not  in  Hebrew,  the  power  of  d  was  certainly  U^  as 
that  of  V  was  tsh^  or  cK)  signifies  ^  Tsin  has  multiplied  brethren ;' 
while  Asur-akh^idin  signifies  *  Asur  has  given  a  brother.'  The 
analogous  name  Marduk-hal-idm  signifies  ^  Marduk  has  given  a 
son  'y  while  Bal-idin  would  signify  '  he  has  given  a  son.'  This, 
however,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Bil-bal-idin,  '  Bil  has  given 
a  son.'** 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  Kouyunjik  annals  of 
which  I  was  speaking  are  in  tolerably  perfect  preservation  for 
the  two  first  years  and  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The  defects 
may  be  restored  with  perfect  confidence,  either  firom  Bellino's 
cylinder,  or  from  parallel  passages.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
state  that  the  events  of  the  first  important  campaign  are  con- 
densed into  5i  lines ;  those  of  the  second  occupy  8i ;  of  the 
third  15 ;  of  the  fourth  5 ;  of  the  fifth  8 ;  while  those  of  the 
sixth  occupy  no  less  than  58.  Some  of  the  lines  in  this  last 
portion  are,  indeed,  very  short  ones ;  but  making  every  allowance 
for  this,  the  account  of  the  last  campaign  cannot  be  much  shorter 
than  the  whole  of  what  precedes  it.  Of  this  portion  many  of 
the  lines  are  altogether  destroyed,  but  there  is  much  that  can  be 
deciphered  with  confidence.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
year,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  greater  part  can  be  made  out, 
though  there  is  scarcely  a  line  which  is  free  from  defect. 

The  mutilated  state  of  this  set  of  annals  renders  it  of  nanch 
greater  importance  than  it  otherwise  would  be  that  the  third  set 
of  annals,  known  as  Colonel  Taylor's  cylinder,  should  be  exa- 
mined. This  is  a  six-sided  prism  of  baked  clay,  the  inscriptions 
on  all  the  sides  of  which  appear  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  pre- 
servation. It  is  in  London ;  but  until  an  arrangement  can  be 
made  with  Colonel  Taylor's  representatives,  it  is  not  permitted  to 
copy,  or  even  to  read  it.  A  plaster  cast  of  it  exists  at  Paris, 
which  may  perhaps  be  available ;  and  a  set  of  paper  impressions 
were  taken  by  Colonel  Bawlinson  in  Colonel  Taylor's  life-time. 
These  are  in  many  places  defective,  according  to  Colonel  Raw- 
linson's  account ;  but  the  original  is  not  sa  On  this  cylinder  the 
annals  of  eight  years  are  inscribed,  the  two  last  recording  events 
which  are  mentioned  in  no  other  place. 


>  »   <    I 


^  The  Masor6tic  punctuation  of  these  names  is  not  fo  be  depended  on.    Even 
the  quiescent  letters  are  in  some  of  them  miaplaced. 
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II.  I  now  ^  proceed  to  determine  the  correspondence  of  the 
regnal  years  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  with  those  in  Ptolemy's 
Canon. 

The  Khorsabad  inscriptions  establish  four  facts  respecting 
the  sovereignty  of  Babylon.  1.  In  the  early  inscriptions  of 
Sargon  he  did  not  claim  the  sovereignty  of  Babyloa  2.  In  the 
inscriptions  of  his  fifteenth  year  he  did  claim  it.  3.  In  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign  he  conquered  Babylon.  4.  Merodach  Baladan, 
irom  whom  he  conquered  it,  had  held  it  twelve  years.  The  date 
of  the  conquest  of  Babylon  will  be  found  in  Botta,  pi.  65,  1.  2. 
The  length  of  the  reign  of  Merodach  Baladan  is  given  in  the  same 
passage,  and  in  pi.  151,  L  13.  Now  there  is  one  fcng  in  Ptolemy's 
canon  of  the  Babylonian  rulers,  and  one  only,  whose  name  re- 
sembles that  of  Merodach  Baladan  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  his  reign  occurs  at  the  very  period  when  it  appears  from 
Isaiah  that  Sargon  must  have  reigned,  and  that  it,  and  it  only, 
lasted  twelve  years.  The  fifth  reign  in  the  canon  is  M<tgSoxg/x- 
Trdhev  i^\  Mardokempadus,  twelve  years.  He  has  been  identified 
by  many  chronologers  with  the  Merodach  Baladan  of  Scripture  ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that  fxir  probably  represents  the  sound 
A,  the  Greek  fi  having  been  pronounced  v.  However  this  may  be, 
the  coincidences  that  I  have  mentioned  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  Mardokempadus,  and  the  king  who  held  Babylon 
for  twelve  years  in  the  reign  of  Sargoa  If  this  be  the  case,  now- 
ever,  the  successor  of  this  king  should  be  capable  of  identification 
with  Sargon  himself.  Now  the  sixth  name  in  the  canon  is 
'A^kioLvov  8 ;  and,  as  the  breathings  in  the  Greek  mss.  are  not  to 
be  depended  on,  we  may  read  tiiis  Harkianus,  five  years.  This  is 
an  admissible  corruption  of  Harkina ;  and  this  was  probably  the 
Babylonian  or  Chaldsean  form  of  Sargina ;  which  Chaldaean  form 
the  framer  of  the  canon  would  be  likely  to  adopt.  As  to  the  first 
part  of  the  name,  I  observe  that  the  Assyrian  language  diflered 
from  all  others  of  the  Semitic  family  in  its  use  of  «,  tJ',  for  n.  The 
pronominal  afllxes  of  the  third  person,  «w,  w,  «a,  mnu,  mn^  mta^ 
«m,  become  comparable  with  those  of  other  languages  when  h  is 
substituted  for  the  initial  8.  In  like  manner,  the  causative  conju- 
gations, active  and  passive,  are  formed  by  prefixing  s  in  lieu  of  h. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  by  no  means  unnatural  that  sar,  '  king,' 
should  be  converted  into  har.  In  fact,  the  root  *nB>  is  to  all 
appearance  cognate  with  the  Greek  (ip%',  px  having  taken  the 
place  of  pp^  and  the  aspirate  before  the  %  having  been  dropped,  in 
consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  aspirate  included  in  the  p. 
With  respect  to  the  change  of  g  into  *,  it  may  suffice  to  observe 
that  the  same  monogram  which  in  the  name  of  Sargon  is  tran- 
scribed by  gina^  is  transcribed  by  kina  in  the  name  Yakina^  the 
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father  or  ancestor  of  Merodach  Baladan.  I  should  observe  that 
the  view  which  I  here  take  of  the  language  of  Babylon  is  this : — 
there  was  a  court  language,  in  which  &ie  principal  inscriptions 
were  composed,  which  diiFers  very  slightly  from  the  Assyriaa 
But  there  was  also  a  popular  language,  resembling  much  more 
closely  the  Aramean,  and  the  language  of  Chaldea,  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  the  country  about  Bassora.  It  was  this  latter 
language  which  the  Babylonish  astronomers,  who  are  specially 
denominated '  Chaldeans,'  must  have  used,  and  the  regal  names  of 
the  canon  would  naturally  conform  to  it.  If  this  hypothesid  of 
Merodach  Baladan  (Marduh-haUidin)  and  Sargon  (Sar-gina\ 
being  the  Mardokempad  and  Arkian  of  the  canon,  be  not  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  necessary  to  find  two  other  consecutive  kings  in  the 
canon,  who  can  represent  the  two  kings  of  the  Khorsabad  inscrip- 
tions, which  is  an  obvious  impossibility,  as  the  slightest  examina- 
tion of  the  canon  will  prove.  If  it  be  correct,  the  thirteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Sargon  m  Assyria,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
the  Khorsabad  annals,  must  be  the  first  year  of  Arkianus,  accord- 
ing to  the  canon ;  that  is,  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Nabonassar ; 
and  the  first  year  of  Merodach  Baladan  in  Babylon,  and  the  first 
of  Sargon  in  Assyria,  would  both  be  the  twenty-fieventh  of  Nabo- 
nassar, the  commencement  of  which,  according  to  the  proleptic 
Julian  reckoning,  would  be  the  20th  of  February,  721  B.C.  They 
both  began  to  reign  within  the  year  which  preceded  this ;  it  being 
now  certain,  that  the  year  of  a  king  whicn  began  next  after  his 
accession  was  counted  as  the  first  of  his  reiga  On  this  principle, 
Sargon  having  conquered  Babylon  in  his  twelfth  year,  his  thir- 
teenth would  be  counted  as  his  first  in  Babylon ;  and  as  only  five 
years  are  assigned  by  the  canon  to  Arkianus,  Sargon's  reign  in 
Babylon  would  terminate  in  some  manner  or  other  in  his  seven- 
teenth year.  The  canon,  however,  gives  him  no  successor.  It 
places  after  him  an  interregnum  of  two  years. 

With  respect  to  Sennacherib  and  his  connection  with  Babylon, 
his  inscriptions  furnish  us  with  the  following  facts : — 1.  He  never 
calls  himself  king  or  other  ruler  of  Babylon.  2.  In  his  first  cam- 
paign, he  conquered  Merodach  Baladan,  gaining  a  great  victory 
over  him,  the  king  of  Susa  and  other  kings  his  allies,  and  as  the 
result  of  this  taking  and  plundering  Babylon.  On  this  occasion 
he  made  Bil-ib  king  of  Babylon.  3.  In  his  fourth  campaign  he 
attacked  Merodach  Babylon  (who  fled  to  an  island),  earned  away 
his   brethren   whom   he  had  left  behind,  burned  his  cities,  and 

f  laced  his  own  son,  Asur-nadimmu^  on  his  throne.  Looking  in 
^tolemy's  canon  for  events  parallel  to  these,  we  find  that  the 
interregnum  which  followed  the  reign  of  Arkianus,  was  succeeded 
by  the  reign  of  BriKl^ov  y'.     Here  we  have  precisely  the  same 
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name  which  is  given  in  Bellino's  cylinder ;  and  it  seems  evident 
that  the  three  years  which  the  canon  gives  to  Belihus  are  those 
which  followed  the  first  of  Sennacherib ;  his  firet  year  being  the 
last  of  the  interregnum  in  Babylon.  This  can  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt ;  and  yet  it  may  be  corroborated  by  the  correspondence  of 
the  next  rei^s,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  and  according  to 
the  canon.  In  the  former  we  have  A^ur-Tiudimmu  ;  in  the  latter 
Air^wvflsS/ot;,  or  according  to  another  copy,   Aira^vuHcrov,     The 

Juestion  is,  whether  this  is  an  admissible  corruption  of  the  other. 
t  will  be  observed  that  to  a  great  extent  they  agree.  Both 
begin  with  A,  both  have  an  r  in  the  second  syllable,  and  both 
have  nctdi  in  the  latter  part.  The  p  in  the  canon  I  believe  to 
have  originated  in  the  resemblance  between  the  cursive  form  of 
this  letter,  and  that  of  the  double  sigma,  which  in  mediaeval 
Greek  are  often  scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  If  <j<t  be  restored 
in  place  of  the  9r,  the  difference  between  the  names  will  become 
very  slight  indeed;  and  in  truth,  we  have  no  other  alternative 
but  to  admit  this  change,  or  to  reject  the  authenticity  of  the 
canon  altogether. 

The  events  of  the  interregnum,  and  of  the  reign  of  Belibus, 
are  recorded  in  an  extract  from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  preserved 
in  the  Armenian  version  of  Eusebius'  Chronicle,  42.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion of  Eusebius'  text;  and  it  may  therefore  be  well  supposed 
to  contain  errors.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  harmonises  with 
the  Assyrian  annals,  and  indicates  some  important  facts  which 
they  overlook : — 

'  After  the  brother  of  Sennacherib  had  reigned,  and  after  Acises  had 
ruled  in  succession  over  the  Babylonians,  he  was  slain  by  Merodach 
Baladan,  before  he  had  held  the  government  thirty  days.  Merodach 
Baladan  held  it  by  force  for  six  months,  when  a  person  named  Elibos 
having  killed  him,  became  king.  But  in  his  third  year  Sennacherib, 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  collected  an  army  against  the  Babylonians,  and, 
having  engaged  in  battle  with  them,  defeated  them ;  he  took  him  pri- 
soner, along  with  his  friends,  and  ordered  him  to  be  led  into  Assyria. 
Having  acquired  dominion  over  the  Babylonians,  he  appointed  his  son 
Asordanius  their  king,  while  he  himself  retired  to  Assyria.' 

It  appears  from  this,  that  when  Sargon  gave  up  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  appointed  one  of  his 
sons  king.  The  following  year,  the  eighteenth  of  Sargon  in 
Assyria,  or  the  forty-fourth  of  Nabonassar,  would  naturally  be 
called  the  first  of  this  brother  of  Sennacherib.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, Sargon  died  ;  and,  whether  in  connection  with  this  event  or 
not,  Acises  obtained  the  throne.  Merodach  Baladan,  who,  since  his 
defeat  six  years  previously,  had  been  confined  to  his  kingdom  of 
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Chaldea,  now  returned  to  Babylon,  and  resumed  the  government 
for  six  months,  which  were  partly  in  this  forty-fourth,  and  partly  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  Nabonassar.  He  would  of  course  call  these 
his  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  years ;  but  Sennacherib  having  con- 
quered him,  and  established  Belibus*  (or  as  he  id  here  called  Eli- 
bus)  in  his  place,  of  whom  the  forty-sixth  of  Nabonassar  would  be 
counted  as  the  first  year ;  the  forty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  w^  in 
subsequent  computations  regarded  as  an  interregnum.  Polyhistor 
is  silent  as  to  the  fact  of  Beiibus  having  been  placed  on  the  throne 
by  Sennacherib;  but  he  records  another  fact  "hs  to  which  the 
annals  are  silent  (at  least  the  Kouvanjik  annals ;  what  may  be 
the  case  with  Colonel  Taylor's  remains  to  be  seen).  Sennacherib 
made  war  against  Beiibus,  defeated  him,  and  carried  him  captive 
to  Assyria.  The  Kouyanjik  annals  only  tell  us  that  he  made  his 
son  king ;  they  say  nothing  as  to  the  cause  of  the  vacancy  into 
which  he  stepped.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  an  event  not  re- 
corded in  the  annals  had  occurred  at  the  latter  end  of  Senna- 
cherib's third  year,  to  wit,  the  loss  of  his  army  in  Judea,  which 
encouraged  both  Beiibus  in  Babylonia  and  Merodach  Baladan  in 
Chaldea,  to  assert  their  independence  ;  and  which  agdn  led  Sen- 
nacherib to  make  war  against  them,  and  dethrone  them.  It 
appears  from  the  annals,  taken  in  connection  with  another  bull 
inscription,  that  Asumadim  was  made  king  of  the  two  countries 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

III.  It  remains  that  I  should  consider  the  synchronism  between 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  and  those  of  Sargon 
and  Sennacherib.  At  first  sight  this  seems  simple  enough.  Sen- 
nacherib's expedition  against  Hezekiah  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign ;  but  it  is  stated,  in  2  Kings  xviii.  13, 
(repeated,  as  all  this  narrative  is.  Is.  xxxvi.  1),  that  this  was  the 
fourteenth  of  Hezekiah.  Consequently,  it  is  natural  to  infer, 
Hezekiah  must  have  begun  to  reign  eleven  years  before  Sen- 
nacherib ;  that  is,  his  first  year  would  be  the  eighth  of  Sargon,  or 
714  B.C.  The  received  chronology,  however,  places  the  cotn- 
mencement  of  Hezekiah's  reign  in  726  b.c.  ;  and  unless  we 
shorten  the  reign  of  some  of  his  successors  by  about  twelve  years, 
we  cannot  lower  this  date.  It  is  established  on  a  series  of 
numbers,  which,  if  they  be  all  correctly  given,  determine  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  Hezekiah  within  a  year,  or  at  most  two  years. 
We  have  then,  it  appears,  to  make  this  choice.  We  must  either 
assume  some  latent  error  in  the  length  of  a  subsequent  reign,  or 
we  must  reject  the  numeral,  in  2  Kings  xviii.  13,  as  corrupt.    Of 

®  Polyhistor,  as  we  have  his  text,  speaks  of  Merodach  Baladan  being  slain.  This 
is  a  mistake  of  his,  or  else  of  one  of  the  translators.  He  was  only  driven  from 
Babylon  to  Chaldea. 
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these  alternatives  tte  former  would  be  preferred  by  most  persons, 
if  DO  additional  evidence  could  be  produced  on  the  question.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  further  evidence,  of  the 
most  conclusive  nature,  which  compels  us  to  take  the  latter  alter^ 
native.  The  capture  of  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians  is  distinctly 
stated,  in  2  Kings  xviiL  10,  to  have  been  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah.  This  is  not  an  isolated  statement.  It  is  stated,  2 
Kings  xviii.  9,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Hezekiah,  which 
was  the  seventh  year  of  Hoshea,  Shalmanaser  king  of  Assyria 
came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it.  The  following  verse 
states  that  in  the  ^xth  year  of  Hezekiah,  that  is,  the  ninth  year 
of  Hoshea,  Samaria  was  taken.  Now  it  is  most  certainly  de- 
ducible  from  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  that  Samaria  was  taken  in 
his  second  year,  that  is,  720  b.c.  This  being  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah,  ms  first  tfiust  have  begun  in  725  b.c.,  and  his  father  Ahaz 
must  have  died  in  726  b.c.  This  harmonizes  with  the  received 
chronology  as  perfectly  as  could  be  desired,  remiiring  no  change 
in  the  length  of  the  reign  of  any  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  It  places, 
however,  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  in  the  twenty-fifth  in 
place  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  1  am  per- 
suaded that  this  correction  of  the  received  text  is  a  necessary  one  ; 
and  it  will  appear  that  it  removes  some  difficulties  with  respect  to 
the  embassy  of  Merodach  Baladan,  which  on  the  other  supposition 
would  be  insurmountable.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  suppose  *  the 
fourteenth  year '  to  be  the  true  reading  in  2  Kings  xviii.  9,  we 
must  suppose  the  embassy  to  be  subsequent  to  this  date.  The 
embassy  was  consequent  on  Hezekiah's  recovery  from  sickness, 
which  was  fifteen  years  before  his  death,  and  of  course  when  he 
had  reigned  fourteen  years.  It  must  have  been  at  the  earliest  at 
the  veiy  end  of  his  fourteenth  year,  and  was  most  probably  in  his 
fifteenth.  But  this  embassy  preceded  an  unsuccessfrd  attempt  of 
the  Assyrians  on  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  an  occasion  when  they 
might  be  expected  to  make  an  attempt  on  it.  Such  an  attempt 
must  therefore  have  been  made  in  or  after  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah.  Accordingly,  the  received  chronology  places  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sennacherib,  in  which  he  took  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah,  in  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah,  Mefodach  Baladan's  em- 
bassy in  the  fifteenth,  and  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
in  the  seventeenth.  The  text,  however,  of  2  Kings  xviii.  14-17, 
plainly  intimates  that  the  events  recorded  in  it  were  all  in  one 
campaign.  To  suppose  three  years'  interval  between  Hezekiah 
sen(fing  to  the  king  of  Assyria  to  Lachish  (v.  14)  and  the  king 
of  Assyria  sending  lartan,  Kabsaris,  and  Rab-shakeh  (the  general, 
the  chief  eunuch,  and  the  cupbearer)  from  Lachish  to  Hezekiah 
(v.  17),  is  as  uncritical  an  attempt  at  cutting  through  a  difficulty 
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as  was  probably  erer  mada  Lacbish  was  a  small  town  which 
the  king  of  Assyria  besieged  and  took ;  and  he  could  not  have 
been  very  many  days  engaged  at  it  The  representation  of  its 
capture  has  been  found  at  Kouyunjik,  and  it  is  referred  to  the 
third  year  of  Sennacherib/  Now,  if  we  place  the  accession  of  Heze- 
kiah  at  the  received  date  of  726  B.a,  his  fourteenth  year,  that  of 
his  illness,  would  be  712,  corresponding  to  the  tenth  of  Sargon ; 
and  the  date  of  the  embassy  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh.  In  that  year  Sargon  made  an  expedition  into  Palestine, 
and  took  Azotus;  it  is  the  year  referred  to  in  Is.  xx.  1.  A 
promise  of  deliverance  from  the  king  of  Assyria  on  that  occasion 
would  be  very  natural ;  and  if  given  it  was  fulfilled,  for  Sargon 
appears  to  have  confined  his  expedition  to  the  sea-coast.  And 
again,  on  this  supposition,  this  was  the  precise  time  when  an 
embassy  from  Merodach  Baladan  would  naturally  coma  Sargon 
had  been  gaining  strength,  and  it  could  easily  be  foreseen  that  he 
would  make  an  attack  on  Babylon,  which  he  did  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Merodach  Baladan  would,  therefore,  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  himself,  have  gladly  embraced  any  opportunity  of 
gaining  an  ally :  and  the  marvellous  event  connected  with  Heze- 
kiah's  recovery  would  afibrd  him  a  good  opportunity  for  sending 
to  him.  But  how  would  the  case  stand  on  the  other  supposition? 
In  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  Sennacherib,  Merodach  Baladan 
was  not  king  of  Babylon.  Though  he  might  be  desirous  of 
strengthening  himself  by  acquiring  fresh  allies,  it  could  not  be 
from  Babylon  that  he  would  send  ambassadors ;  and  yet  it  is 
expressly  stated  hy  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  4)  that  the  ambas- 
sadors came  from  Babylon. 

Everything,  in  short,  harmonizes  with  the  view  I  take  except 
the  one  date  in  2  Kings  xiii.  13,  and  the  transposition  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  20th  chapter,  which  I  place  before  those  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  in  the  19th.  The  transposition  is, 
however,  not  unnatural ;  it  being  the  custom  in  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions of  that  age  to  record  the  foreign  events  of  the  whole  reign 
first,  and  the  domestic  events,  though  prior  in  point  of  time, 
subsequently.  As  for  the  error  in  the  13th  verse,  it  is  what  a 
critical  copyist  would  be  very  apt  to  make,  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  custom  that  I  have  just  stated,  and  who  perceived  the  neces- 
sity for  placing  Hezekiah's  sickness  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
reign. 

It  only  remains  that  I  should  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  have 

f  See  Layard's  *  Nimrod  and  Babylon/  p.  162.  The  following  seems  to  express 
the  meaning  of  the  inscription  over  the  king's  hand  better  than  what  is  there 
given :— *  Sennacherib,  king  of  men,  king  of  Assyria,  having  sat  down  on  a  throne 
the  suppliants  (?)  of  Lachish  pass  before  him.' 
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said  that  Samaria  was  taken  in  the  second  year  of  Sargon.  This 
appears  to  me  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  certainty ;  yet  it  is 
ignored  or  rejected  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject  It  is 
evident  from  the  Khorsabad  annals  that  Sargon  was  not  in  Syria 
in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  years  of  his  reim.  In  the 
seventh  he  was  in  possession  of  Samaria  ;  for  he  says  (Botta,  Ixxv. 
5,  6),  after  mentioning  some  Arabian  nations  who  had  not  paid 
their  tribute,  '  When  I  had  slaughtered  them  with  the  arrows  of 
Asur  my  lord,  carrying  away  the  remainder  of  them,  I  made  them 
to  dwell  in  Samaria/  It  is  evident  from  this  that  Samaria  was  taken 
before  this ;  and,  consequently,  either  in  this  seventh  year  or  in 
the  first  or  second.  The  annals  of  the  seventh  year  are  much 
mutilated  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  the  first  portion  of  them,  Sargon 
was  engaged  with  his  neighbours  on  the  north-east  and  north.  It 
is  of  some  interest  that  a  Dayukku  is  here  mentioned ;  he  is 
called  a  Mannian,  that  is,  an  inhabitant  of  Lesser  Media,  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  independent  chief.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  the  Dejoces  ( Ar/Vox*)f)  of  Herodotus.  The  year 
mentioned  is  five  years  before  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
according  to  Herodotus,  and  seven  according  to  Eusebius.  After- 
wards Mita  king  of  Musk  and  the  neighbouring  country  of  the 
Quwin,  which  lay  to  the  north-west,  were  attacked.  It  is  only  in 
pi.  IxxxL  1.  3  that  any  countries  to  the  south  are  referred  to.  Phe 
Arabians  who  were  refractory  were  subdued  and  carried  away  to 
Samaria ;  and  then  the  tribute  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  Tsamtsi 

3ueen  of  Arabia,  and  Idhu  amar  (hod.  amir)  of  Tsaoah  (k^d)  is 
escribed.  It  is  then  impossible  that  the  capture  of  Samaria 
should  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  seventh  year.  Mutilated 
as  they  are,  one  entire  line  and  portions  of  several  others  being 
destroyed,  there  is  no  room  for  this  event.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  it  should  have  been  omitted  in  the  annals ; 
for  it  is  recorded  at  considerable  length  in  the  great  historical 
inscription  (Botta,  pi.  cxlv.  lines  11-13)  :  '  I  went  to  and  captured 
Samari^.  I  carried  away  27,280  persons  that  dwelt  there.  Having 
constructed  fifty  chariots  among  them,  I  caused  the  rest  of  their 
equipment  to  be  provided  (?).  Having  set  one  of  my  eunuchs 
over  them,  I  imposed  upon  them  the  tribute  of  the  former  people.' 
In  this  passage  (respecting  the  meaning  of  only  one  unimportant 
clause  of  which  alone  there  can  be  any  doubt)  there  is  evidently 
great  omission ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  includes  transactions 
of  diflferent  years.  It  occurs  immediately  after  the  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  king  of  Elam,  which  must  have  taken  place  in 
Sargon's  first  year,  and  immediately  before  the  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  king  of  Gaza  and  his  Egj'ptian  allies,  which  cer- 
tainly occurred  in  the  second  year  (see  Botta,  pi.  Ixxi.  1. 1-5),  to 
which  account  that  of  the  tribute  paid   in.  the  seventh  year  is 
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annexed  as  a  sequel.  From  this  I  infer  that  Samaria  was  taken 
in  the  second  year,  and  its  inhabitants  were  carried  away,  though 
it  was  not  completely  colonised  till  the  seventh  year.  This  colo- 
nisation  is  implied  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  extract  above 

F'ven.  It  may  have  taken  place  partially  in  the  second  year,  and 
believe  it  did ;  |but  it  was  completed  in  the  seventh.  The 
capture  of  Samaria  is  also  noticea  in  the  Nimriid  inscription, 
which  I  have  assigned  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Sargon.  He  there  calls  himself '  the  subjugator  of  Judea  {YaiJidu\ 
the  place  of  which  is  remote,'  which  we  only  refer  to  his  conquest 
of  Samaria ;  for  he  never  alludes  in  any  other  inseri^on  to  an 
attack  on  Judea,  properly  so  called.  On  the  bulls  at  Khorsabad 
he  styles  himself '  the  destroyer  of  Samaria  and  the  whole  house 
of  'Omri  (Khimriy  and  on  the  pavements  to  the  same  effect 
Now  in  the  annals  of  the  second  year  there  was  ample  room  for 
an  account  of  this  conquest,  while  in  no  other  part  of  the  annals 
could  it  have  been  recorded  at  any  length.  In  the  annals  of  the 
second  year,  twenty-seven  entire  lines  are  consecutively  wanting. 
Two  entire  columns  have  perished  between  the  fragment  in  pL 
Ixx.  and  pL  Ixxi.  The  first  five  lines  of  this  last  plate  contain  an 
account  of  the  war  with  the  king  of  Gaza  and  a  party  of  Egyptians 
that  came  to  his  assistance  ;  after  which  comes  the  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  third  year.  The  10th  line  of  pi  Ixx.  contains 
the  beginning  of  the  annals  of  the   second  year.     It  is  but  a 

fragment :  '  In  my  second  year  Ilu '     The  1 1th  line  gives 

the  name  of  a  city  which  was  the  scene  of  action,  Qarqar.  Colonel 
Rawlinson  has  supposed  this  to  be  the  Biblical  nyiip  (Aroar) ;  but 
I  know  no  other  instance  in  which  y  is  confounded  with  p.  Be- 
sides it  appears  from  Botta,  pi.  cxlv.  1.  22,  that  it  was  a  fortress 
of  the  king  of  Hamath.  At  all  events  it  was  in  Syria ;  and  as 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  campaign  were  in  that  country, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  whole  of  it  was  there.  Of  the  12th 
line  of  this  column  we  have  only  a  few  detached  characters ;  of 
the  13th  we  have  nothing  ;  and  the  two  next  columns,  containing 
46  lines,  ajre  altogether  lost.  The  slabs  containing  them  were 
among  the  first  that  M.  Botta  found.  He  had  in  the  first  instance, 
as  is  well  known,  no  help  ;  and  to  copy  all  that  he  found,  before 
it  perished,  was  out  of  his  power.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
prefer  sculptures,  the  meaning  of  which  was  evident,  to  writing  in 
a  character  that  he  did  not  understand,  and  which  might  never  be 
understood.  We  cannot  blame  him ;  but  we  cannot  too  deeply 
lament  the  loss  of  the  most  interesting  record  yet  found.  It 
appears  to  me  quite  certain  that  in  this  last  portion  of  the  annals 
the  account  of  the  capture  of  Samaria  was  given  with  the  name  of 
its  king,  and  the  places  to  which  its  27,280  inhabitants  were 
transpcHted.   Probably,  too,  the  names  of  people  who  were  brought 
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to  occupy  their  places  were  stated  also.  This  loss  is  irreparable. 
We  majr  hope,  however,  that  some  cylinder  like  Colonel  Taylor's 
may  exist,  in  which  the  annals  of  Sargon  may  be  given ;  and  that 
this  may  be  brought  to  light,  so  as  to  supply  in  some  measure 
what  we  wish  for. 

According  to  the  view  that  I  take,  Samaria  having  been  be- 
sieged by  Shalmaneser  two  years  before  it  was  taken,  Shalmaneser 
was  a  different  person  from  Sargon  who  took  it.  He  attacked  it 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign ;  and  if  the  passages  in  the  second 
Book  of  Kings,  in  which  this  attack  is  mentioned,  be  carefully 
considered,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  nowhere  stated  that 
Shalmaneser  took  Samaria,  though  this  has  been  assumed  to  be 
the  case  by  all  commentators.  '  In  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea,  the 
king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria '  (2  Kings  xvii.  6).  '  And  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Hezekiah,  which  was  the  seventh 
year  of  Hoshea  son  of  Elah  king  of  Israel,  that  Shalmaneser  king 
of  Assyria  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it.  And  at 
the  end  of  three  years  they  [not  he']  took  it :  even  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  that  is  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king  of  Israel, 
Samaria  was  taken '  (2  Kings  xviii.  9, 10).  The  change  of  ex- 
pression here  is  very  remarkable.  The  identity  of  Shalmaneser 
and  Sargon,  which  some  have  supposed,  appears  to  me  extremely 
improbable.  The  kings  of  Assyria,  like  other  kings,  had  peculiar 
names  by  which  they  were  distinguished  ;  and  though  these  might 
be  varied  dialectically  in  different  provinces,  different  names 
would  not  be  given  to  the  same  king  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
same  neighbouring  people.  The  question  is,  however,  one  of  fact. 
If  Sargon  took  Samaria  in  his  second  year,  he  could  not  have  been 
the  same  as  Shalmaneser.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  take 
it  till  the  seventh  year,  he  must  have  been  the  same  as  Shalma- 
neser. This  last  supposition  will,  however,  it  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected, by  no  means  remove  the  difficulty  as  to  the  third  of 
Sennacherib  coinciding  with  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah.  If  this 
were  the  ease,  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  when  Samaria  was  taken, 
would  coincide  with  the  thirteenth  year  of  Sargon,  long  subse- 
quently to  the  date  at  which  Sargon  says  that  he  transported  the 
vanquished  Arabs  to  Samaria. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  that,  while  there  is  one  difficulty 
(the  reading  of  fourteenth  in  place  of  twenty-fifth  in  2  Kings  xviii. 
13  and  the  parallel  place  oi  Isaiah)  in  the  way  of  the  chrono- 
logical system  that  I  adopt,  which  is  not  of  a  very  serious  nature,^^ 
there  are  far  greater  difficulties,  I  may  say  insurmountable  ones, 
in  the  way  of  reconciling  the  present  reading  of  these  passages 

s  Other  mistakes  in  numerals  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  exist  in  the  sacred 
text.  Compare  2  Kings  yiii.  26,  and  2  Chron.  xxii.  2 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  8,  and 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9. 
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with  the  history  of  Sorgon  and  of  Merodach  Baladan,  as  deduced 
from  the  Assyrian  annals.  I  will  close  this  paper  with  a  canon 
of  the  chronology  of  the  period  of  which  I  treat — in  which  the 
^ears  of  Nabonassar  (the  commencement  of  each  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  proleptic  Julian  reckoning,  is  added)  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Jewish  sovereigns.  In 
estimating  the  latter,  I  desire  to  leave  it  an  open  question  whether 
the  regnal  years  which  I  suppose  to  have  commenced  on  the  first 
Tisri,  or  in  September,  began  five  months  before  or  seven  months 
after  those  with  which  they  are  equated. 

An.  26  (20th  February,  722  B.C.)  =  last  of  Shalmaneser  =  5th  Ju- 
gseus  =  4th  Hezekiah  =  7th  Hoshea.  Shalmaneser  besieges  Samaria ; 
he  is  deposed  by  Sargon.  Merodach  Baladan,  with  the  help  of  Khum- 
banigas,  king  of  Elam,  makes  himself  master  of  Babylon. 

An.  27  (20th  February,  721  B.C.)  =  1st  Sargon  =  1st  Merodach  Ba- 
ladan (Mardokempad)  =  5th  Hezekiah  =  8th  Hoshea.  Saigon  defeats 
the  Elamites  and  Babylonians,  and  captures  two  cities  in  northern 
Babylonia  (Cuttah  and  Ava?*"),  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  carries 
away  to  Khatti,  t.  e,y  Syria.     (Botta,  pi.  70,  lines  9,  10.) 

An.  28  (19th  February,  720  B.C.)  =  2nd  Sargon  =  2nd  Merodach 
Baladan  =  6th  Hezekiah  =  9th  Hoshea.  Sargon  takes  Hamath,  and 
carries  away  its  inhabitants  and  their  king.  He  then  takes  Samaria, 
where  he  places  the  people  of  Hamath  and  of  the  Babylonian  cities  taken 
in  the  preceding  year  (2  Kings  xvii.  24).  He  also  attacks  Gaza,  gains 
a  victory  over  its  king  and  his  Egyptian  allies  at  Raphia,  and  takes  the 
former  prisoner. 

An.  29  (19th  February,  719  b.c.)  =  3rd  Sargon  =  3rd  Merodach 
Baladan  =  7th  Hezekiah. 

An.  30  (19th  February,  718  b.c.)  =  4th  Sargon  =  4th  Merodach 
Baladan  =  8th  Hezekiah. 

An.  31  (19th  February,  717  b.c.)  =  5th  Sargon  =  5th  Merodach 
Baladan  =  9th  Hezekiah.  Sargon  takes  Carchemish,  the  capital  city  of 
Pitsir,'  and  carries  away  his  spoil.     He  places  it  at  Kalakh  (Calah, 

^  The  names  of  these  cities  are  expressed  by  monograms,  to  the  pronunciation 
of  which  I  have  as  yet  no  due  from  any  Assyrian  source.  1  presume,  however, 
that  they  are  two  of  the  places  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xvii.  24.  Some  Babylonian 
prisoners  may  have  been  taken  in  the  battle  and  disposed  of  along  with  the 
inhabitants  of  these  cities. 

'  It  is  generally  thought  that  Carchemish  was  the  modem  Kirkesia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Khaboras.  This  is,  however,  a 
mistake  ;  and  the  similarity  of  name,  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  to  command  our  assent.  The  true  site  of  Carchemish  is  at  or  near  Bir, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about  200  miles  higher  up.  It  seems 
evident,  from  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  alone,  that  Carchemish  could  not  be  where 
it  is  generally  thought  to  be.  If  it  were  there,  it  would  be  the  key  of  Syria  ;  but 
Sargon  does  not  attack  it  until  three  years  after  his  Syrian  campaign,  which,  it 
appears,  he  commenced  in  the  territory  of  Hamath,  having  of  course  met  with  no 
opposition  previously.  The  fact  is  that  Kirkesia  belonged  to  Assyria,  the  kings 
of  which  had,  long  previously  to  this,  complete  command  of  that  passage  over  the 
river.  Carchemish,  on  the  contrary,  had  its  own  king,  who  must  be  subdued 
before  the  Assyrians  could  make  their  wa^  to  the  north-west.  The  conquest  of 
Carchemish  led  the  way  to  an  attack  on  Mita,  king  of  Musk,  and  on  the  Quwin  ,* 
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}.  e.)  Nimriid) ;  and  records  his  visit  to  that  city,  and  the  improvements 
made  by  him  in  its  palace,  in  an  inscription  which  is  extant 

An.  32  (18th  February,  716  B.C.)  =  6th  Sargon  =  6th  Merodach 
Baladan  =  10th  Hezekiah. 

An.  33  (18th  February,  715  B.c.)  =  7th  Sargon  ==  7th  Merodach 
Baladan  =  11th  Hezekiah.  Sargon  having  subdued  some  refractory 
Arabs,  transports  them  to  Samaria.  He  receives  tribute  from  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Sabeea. 

An.  34  (18th  February,  714  B.C.)  =  8th  Sargon  =  8th  Merodach 
Baladan  =  12th  Hezekiah. 

An.  35  (18th  February,  713  B.c.)  =  9th  Sargon  =  9th  Merodach 
Baladan  =  13th  Hezekiah. 

An.  36  (17th  February,  712  B.C.)  =  10th  Sargon  =  10th  Merodach 
Baladan  =  14th  Hezekiah.  Hezekiah  is  sick  unto  death,  but  recovers. 
Deliverance  from  the  king  of  Assyria  is  promised  to  him,  as  well  as  an 
addition  to  his  life. 

An.  37  (17th  February,  711  b.c.)  =  11th  Sargon  =  11th  Merodach 
Baladan  =  15th  Hezekiah.  Sargon  passes  through  Syria,  and  conquers 
Azdud  (Azotus).  Hezekiah  is  untouched.  Sargon  goes  on  to  the 
copper  mine  of  Baal  Zephon,  probably  Surabat  el  Khadem,  in  the 
Siniatic  peninsula.  (See  Report  of  British  Association  for  1852,  p.  1 12.) 
Merodach  Baladan  sends  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah. 

An.  38  (17th  February,  .710  b.c.)  =  12th  Sargon  =  12th  Merodach 
Baladan  =  16th  Hezekiah.  Sargon  conquers  Babylon,  driving  out  from 
it  Merodach  Baladan ;  who,  however,  retains  the  kingdom  of  Chaldea, 
Qarduniyas  or  Bit-  Yakinay  bordering  on  the  Shat  el  Arab  and  the 
Persian  Gulf, 

but  it  was  not  the  direct  road  to  Syria.  That  this  was  the  true  position  of  Car- 
chemish  is,  however,  rendered  much  more  obvious  by  the  inscriptions  of  Asur- 
yuchurorbaly  the  founder  of  the  north-west  palace  of  Nimroud.  In  his  annals  he 
gives  his  line  of  march  along  the  Khaboras  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates ; 
which  is  at  Chirqi  called  the  nibirti,  or  crossing-place,  of  the  Euphrates.  Now  it 
really  appears  to  me  that  there  is  much  stronger  evidence,  from  similarity  of  name, 
of  the  identity  of  Chirqi  and  Qirqesia,  than  of  Qarqamus  and  Qirqesia,  The  omission 
of  a  radical  letter  like  m,  placed  between  two  broad  vowels,  is  by  no  means  likely ; 
"whereas  the  interchange  of  q  and  ch  before  an  i  is  analogous  to  what  occurs  in 
very  many  languages.  The  initial  character  in  this  name  is  sometimes  tsir  and 
sometimes  chir  (tshir).  Either  of  these  might,  according  to  the  usage  of  different 
people,  and  even  of  the  same  people  in  different  words,  be  interchanged  with  k 
or  q.  In  another  expedition,  this  early  Assyrian  king  gives  his  route  to  Carchemish, 
which  is  different  from  the  very  beginning.  He  keeps  to  the  north  of  that  range 
of  mountains  to  the  south  of  which  the  Khabnr  flows.  Subsequently,  we  have  his 
line  of  march  from  Carchemish  to  the  Orontes.    He  crosses  a  range  of  mountains^ 

at  the  foot  of  which  he  comes  to  the  town  of  Khajaj^  jV*?  *-A.zaz;  the  name 

retained  to  this  day  rendei:s  its  position  indisputable.  He  then  crosses  the  Aprin 
(Afrin),  and  the  Arcmtu  or  Orontes.  The  names  of  these  rivers  are  both  pre- 
served so  as  to  identify  them  clearly.  Now  this  is  an  exact  description  of  th« 
route  from  Bir  to  Antioch ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  correspond  with  that 
from  Kirkesia  to  Antioch,  or  to  any  place  on  the  Orontes.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer 
on  this  point  from  its  very  great  importance.  An  error  of  such  magnitude  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  affecting  the  site  of  an  important  city  like  Carchemish,  must 
throw  into  disorder  the  entire  geography  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
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An,  39  (17th  February,  709  b.c.)=  13th  Sargon  in  Assyria,  1st  Sar- 
gon (Harkianus)  in  Babylon  =  17th  Hezekiah. 

An.  40  (16th  February,  708  B.C.)  =  14th  and  2nd  Sargon  =  18th 
Hezekiah. 

An.  41  (16th  February,  707  B.C.)  =  15th  and  3rd  Sargon  =  19th 
Hezekiah. 

An.  42  (16th  February,  706  B.C.)  =?  16th  and  4th  Sargon  =  20th 
Hezekiah. 

An.  48  (16th  February,  705  b.c.)  =  17th  and  5th  Sargon  =  21st 
Hezekiah.  Sargon  gives  up  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  to  a  son  of  his, 
whose  name  has  not  been  preserved. 

An.  44  (15th  February,  704  b.c.)  =  18th  Sargon  (interregnum  in 
Babylon)  =  22nd  Hezekiah.  Sargon  dies,  and  is  succeeded  in  Assyria 
by  his  son  Sennacherib.  His  other  son  cannot  keep  possession  of  Babylon. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Acises ;  and  he  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  Merodach 
Baladan,  who  would  call  this  his  18th  year. 

An.  45  (15th  February,  703  B.C.)  =  Ist  Sennacherib  (interr^num  in 
Babylon)  ==  2drd  Hezekiah.  Sennacherib  defeats  the  Babylonians  and 
Elamites,  taking  Babylon  after  Merodach  Baladan  had  held  it  for  6 
months  (according  to  Polyhistor),  partly  in  the  preceding  year  and 
partly  in  this.  He  remains  in  possession  of  Chaldea.  Sennacherib 
makes  Bilib  (Belibus,  or  Elibus)  king  of  Babylon,  after  having  held  it 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  as  conqueror,  but  not  as  king. 

An.  46  (15th  February,  702  B.C.)  =  2nd  Sennacherib  =  1st  Belibus 
=  24th  Hezekiah. 

An.  47  (15th  February,  701  b.c.)  =  3rd  Sennacherib  =  2nd  Belibus 
=  25th  Hezekiah.  Sennacherib  attacks  Sidon,  Askalon,  and  Ekron ; 
takes  many  of  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  specially  Lachish.  Loses  his 
anny  while  engaged  against  Jerusalem. 

An.  48  (14th  February,  700  b.c)  =  4th  Sennacherib  =  3rd  Belibus 
=  26th  Hezekiah.  Belibus  having  thrown  off  his  dependency  on 
Assyria,  on  hearing  of  the  reverses  sustained  by  Sennacherib  in  Judea, 
Sennacherib  attacks  him  and  takes  Babylon  for  the  second  time.  He 
then  advances  against  Merodach  Baladan,  who  abandons  Chaldea  and 
takes  refuge  in  an  island.  Sennacherib  appoints  his  son  Asurnadim 
king  of  both  Babylonia  and  Chaldea. 

An.  49  (14th  February,  699  b.c)  =  5th  Sennacherib  =  1st  Asurnadim 
(Apronadius)  =  27th  Hezekiah. 

An.  50  (14th  February,  698  b.c)  =  6th  Sennacherib  =  2nd  Asur- 
nadim =  28th  Hezekiah.  Sennacherib  wages  war  with  the  king  of  Elam 
or  Susiana,  gaining  considerable  advantages. 

An.  51  (14th  February,  697  b.c)  =  7th  Sennacherib  =  3rd  Asur- 
nadim =  29th  Hezekiah.     Hezekiah  dies. 

An.  52  (13th  February,  696  b.c)  =  8th  Sennacherib  =  4th  Asur- 
nadim =  1st  Manasseh. 

N.B.  The  annals  of  these  two  years  exist  only  on  Col.  Taylor's 
cylinder,  which  is  under  lock  and  key. 

Killyleagh^  Co.  Down,  January,  1854.  E.  H. 
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CHINESE  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  WORD  'GOD.'* 

An  Essay  on  the  proper  rendering  of  the  Words  '  Elohim '  and 
*  Theos '  into  the  Chinese  Language,  By  William  J.  Boone, 
D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  to  Cmna.     Canton,  1848. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  proper  Mode  of  rendering  the  Word  *  God ' 
in  translating  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  LanguoLge. 
By  W.  H.  Medhurst,  Sen.     Shang-hai,  1848. 

History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China ;  with  Notices  of  the  Chris^ 
tianity.  Creeds,  and  Proclamations  of  the  Insurgents.  By 
MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1853. 

J  The  word  God' — the  most  august  and  most  important  word 
m  the  vocabulary  of  all  nations  —  is  it  possible  that  it  still 
remains  a  matter  for  discussion  how  this  word  should  be  rendered 
in  that  version  of  the  Book  of  Books  which  is  designed  for  the 
most  numerous  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  It  is  even  so. 
The  evidence  of  the  fact  is  before  our  eyes  in  the  two  pamphlets 
whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  our  article ;  and  a  singular 
connection  exists  between  this  subject  and  that  which  is  indicated 
by  the  volume  whose  title-page  we  have  also  transcribed — '  The 
Insurrection  in  China.'  This  connection  may  seem  remote  to 
those  whose  attention  has  not  been  drawn  to  the  history  of  the 
Land  of  Sinim  in  the  last  ten  years ;  but  it  can  readily  be  made 
apparent  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  of  events  during  that 
period. 

The  treaty  of  Nankin  in  August,  1842,  opened  the  five  ports 
of  Canton^  Amoy^  Foo-chow^  Nmg-po^  and  Shang-hai  to  the  mis- 
sionary as  well  as  to  the  merchant.  The  American  and  French 
treaties  subsequently  confirmed  and  in  some  respects  enlarged 
this  opening.  As  a  matter  of  course,  one  of  the  first  questions 
which  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  intent  on  the  evangelization  of 
the  Chinese,  was.  What  version  of  the  Scriptures  shall  we  use  and 
distribute  among  them  ?  And  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  one 
version  out  of  the  three,  which  had  been  made,  that  satisfied  the 
parties  concerned.  Dr.  Morrison,  Dr.  Milne,  Dr.  Marshman, 
Mr.  Gutzlafi^,  and  Dr.  Medhurst  had  all  of  them  put  forth  their 
strength  in  the  way  of  translation,  but  nothing  had  yet  been 

■  From  the  *  Church  Review'  for  April,  1854;  the  organ  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America ;  a  quarterly  publication  of  great  excellence. 
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attained  which  could  be  given  to  the  Chinese  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  the  best  transcript  of  the  Sacred  Originals  which  could 
be  furnished  at  that  time.  It  was  felt  that  something  better  could 
be  attained,  and  this  feeling  gave  rise  to  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  Protestant  missionaries  of  various  denominations  to  engage 
m  a  united  effort  to  prepare  a  Common  Version  which  all  could 
agree  in  using — all  parties  thus  showing  that  disposition  which 
actual  engagement  in  the  work  of  missions  never  fails  to  foster,  of 
keeping  the  walls  of  separation  from  becoming  higher  than  they 
already  are,  even  when  it  may  not  be  found  possible  to  erase  them 
altogether.  It  is  true,  the  Baptists  stipulated  from  the  first  that 
they  should  not  be  bound  to  use  the  same  Chinese  word  for  baptize 
as  the  other  missionaries  employed ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  them 
from  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  at  Hong 

Kong, , ^  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  institute  a  revision 

of  the  several  existing  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  This  work 
of  revision  was  to  be  elaborated  by  first  allotting  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  to  local  committees  of  the  Protestant  missionaries 
at  each  of  the  several  ports,  and  then  submitting  the  whole  to  a 
final  revision  by  a  committee  of  delegates,  who  were  to  ofier  the 
result  of  their  labours  to  the  Bible  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  So  far,  so  good.  The  plan  of  proceeding 
seems  to  have  been  well  arranged ;  and  though  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished  by  the  local  committees  was  not  as  great  as 
seemed  desirable,  in  due  time  the  committee  of  delegates  were 
appointed,  and  they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  completing  their 

momentous  task  in ,  1846,  at  Shang-hai,  the  northernmost  of 

the  five  ports,  a  place  whose  growing  importance  had  been 
evinced  by  the  location  there  of  missionaries  from  several  diflerent 
denominations. 

The  revision  commenced ;  but  the  delegates  had  not  advanced 
more  than  twenty-three  verses  before  a  very  important  and  (as  the 
event  proved)  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  made  itself  felt 
on  the  subject  of  rendering  the  word  'God.'  There  were  but 
five  delegates  engaged  in  the  work ;  one  was  called  away,  and  of 
the  remaining  four  two  were  in  favour  of  adhering  to  the  word 
which  had  been  used  by  Morrison,  Marshman,  and  Milne,  while 
the  other  two  preferred  another  term,  one  which  had  the  sanction 
of  Mr.  Gutzlafi's  authority,  and  had  been  used  by  him  and  by 
Dr.  Medhurst  (who  was  himself  one  of  the  delegates)  for  some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  previously. 

After  a  verbal  discussion  of  some  days'  continuance,  the  com- 
mittee of  delegates  adjourned,  to  afibrd  time  for  each  party  to 
reduce  their  views  to  writing.  This  occupied  some  weeks ;  but 
still  no  harmonious  result  was  reached.     What  was  now  to  be 
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done?  Each  party  had  made  its  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
other,  and  each,  unconvinced  by  the  other's  reasonings,  held  to 
its  first  opinion.  No  new  thing  in  the  history  of  controversies ; 
but  not  the  less  perplexing  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  the 
work  to  a  dead  stand. 

There  seemed  to  be  but^  this  alternative — either  to  throw  up 
the  work  altogether,  or  to  proceed  with  the  revision,  laying  aside 
the  point  in  dispute,  and  submitting  its  decision  to  the  judgment 
of  some  third  party.  This  last  mode  was  adopted,  and  the 
delegates  went  on  with  their  work,  leaving  a  blank  wherever  the 
word  'God'  or  *  gods'  occurred,  and  devolving  the  responsi- 
bility of  filling  up  &at  blank  on  the  Bible  Societies  to  whom  the 
revised  version  was  to  be  ofiered  when  completed.  Why  the  Bible 
Societies  in  England  and  America  were  hxed  on  to  decide  this 
question,  rather  than  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  missionaries  in 
China  (who  were,  in  some  sense,  the  constituents  of  the  committee 
of  delegates),  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand,  except  it  may  be 
on  the  ground  of  the  Bible  Societies  having  acquired  a  right  to  be 
so  consulted,  by  volunteering  (as  they  did  in  the  most  handsome 
manner)  to  bear  the  expenses  connected  with  the  revision.  Still 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  parties  most  competent  to  arrive  at  the 
right  decision,  were  the  missionaries  in  China,  who,  for  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  years,  had  made  the  Chinese  language  their 
study — who  were  on  the  field  itself,  and  could  resolve  any  doubts 
that  might  arise  in  their  minds,  by  inquiring  of  the  Chinese 
around  them,  and  those  interested  in  the  subject  would  ensure 
their  giving  it  that  attention  which  its  diflSculty  and  its  importance 
demand. 

In  all  these  respects,  it  is  evident  that  the  officers  of  the  Bible 
Societies  must  be  at  a  disadvantage ;  nevertheless,  to  them  was 
the  reference  made ;  and  very  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
them  and  others  interested  in  such  matters,  were  the  '  Essay '  of 
Bishop  Boone,  and  the  '  Inquiry '  of  Dr.  Medhurst,  written  and 
printed.  Several  other  pamphlets  followed.  Sir  George  Staunton 
published  on  the  subject  in  England ;  Dr.  Legge,  at  Hong  Kong ; 
Mr.  Doty,  at  Amoy,  and  the  editor  of  the  '  Chinese  Repository,' 
at  Canton.  Bishop  Boone  and  Dr.  Medhurst  each  replied  to  the 
other's  pamphlets ;  the  newspapers  in  China  contained  many,  and 
some  of  them  quite  able,  articles  on  the  subject ;  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  Bishop  of  Victoria  put  forth  a  proposition  intended  to 
harmonLse  the  views  of  those  who  could  not  see  alike.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  letters,  official  and  otherwise,  passed  to  and  fro 
between  China,  and  England,  and  this  country,  and  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  no  little  perplexity  withal,  was  felt  by  the  friends  of 
faithful  scriptural  translation,  in  regard  to  this  whole  subject 
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Meantime^  the  revision  went  on,  and  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
when  the  American  Bible  Sopiety  made  up  its  mind,  and  published 
in  a  yery  able  report  its  reasons  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that, 
00  £Bur  as  the  employment  of  its  fimds  were  concerned,  only  those 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  which  used  the  word  ^in  in  translating 
Ulohim  and  Theas  could  be  sanctioned. 

To  this  conclusion  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  could 
not  arrive.  They  preferred  to  say  *  we  doubt ;'  and  would  make 
no  other  decision  than  that  they  were  ready  to  grant  money,  on 
application  from  either  the  London  Missionary  or  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  The  latter,  having  scruples  about  doing 
anything  that  would  seem  to  favour  the  setting  up  of  two  versions, 
declined :  the  former  Society  accepted  the  offer,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  printing  and  distribution  of  very  large  numbers  of 
the  New  Testament — the  blanks  left  by  the  committee  of  dele- 

fates  being  filled  up  in  accordance  with  the  views  advocated  by 
)r.  Medhurst  and  the  other  agents  of  that  Society  in  China,  vk, 
with  the  term  Shang  Te. 

It  would  not  serve  our  present  purpose  to  go  into  the  history 
of  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  any  farther  than  to  mention 
that  after  having  acted  with  the  other  delegates  for  a  short  time, 
the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  withdrew  themselves, 
and,  acting  under  their  own  auspices,  made  a  new  translation,  in 
which  the  point  most  important  to  our  present  purpose  is  that  the 
term  Shang  Te  is  used  as  the  rendering  for  '  God,  a  god,  gods.' 

A  few  words  now  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion, the  chief  points  in  which  are  two:  first,  is  the  word 
'  God '  a  generic  term ;  secondly,  does  the  Chinese  language 
furnish  any  corresponding  generic  tenn.  As  to  the  name  '  «Ie- 
hovah,'  there  is  no  difference  of  views — both  parties  agree  in 
considering  it  as  the  chosen,  peculiar  proper  name  of  the  Divine 
Being  ;  and  both  are  of  opimon  that  it  should  not  be  translated, 
but  transferred  into  the  Chinese  language,  as  proper  names  gene- 
rally are.  It  is  about  Mohim^  Theos^  Grod^  that  there  is  a  diver- 
sity of  views :  the  one  author  maintaining  that  it  ought  to  be 
rendered  by  that  common  name^  Shin,  which  is  given  by  the 
Chinese  themselves  to  all  their  objects  of  worship;  while  the 
other  author  advocates  the  employment  of  the  term  Shang  Te 
(meaning  Supreme  Ruler),  a  title  given  by  the  Chinese  themselves 
to  the  chief  one  of  their  objects  of  worship.  This  *  Supreme 
Buler '  is  sometimes  called  ^  Heaven ;'  and  a  question  arises 
whether,  under  these  names^  the  Chinese  can  be  said  to  have  re- 
tained what  may  rightly  be  called  a  knowledge  of  the  True  God. 
Now,  when  it  is  known  that  the  highest  acts  of  worship — ^namely, 
sacrifices  and  prayers — ^are  offered  to  Heaven  mtd  Mxrth  con- 
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jointly,  not  to  mention  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  together  with 
ancestors  and  gods  of  the  lands  and  of  their  productions — ^it  seems 
wonderful  to  many  (to  ourselves  among  the  number),  that  any 
hesitation  should  be  felt  on  this  point.  Yet  some,  even  among 
Protestant  missionaries,  seem  so'  reluctant  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  sublime  things  which  Chinese  authors  are  in  the  habit  of 
saying  about  this  'Heaven'  or  *  Supreme  Ruler,*  that  they 
have  determined  to  run  the  risk  of  whatever  confusion  may  be 
occasioned  by  such  a  course,  and  have  adopted  '  Shang  Te '  as 
the  translation  of  Mohim^  Theory  Crody  or  god — both  when  it  is 
employed  to  designate  false  gods,  as  well  as  the  True. 

Against  this,  a  majority  of  the  missionaries  in  China  protest ; 
and  their  objections  have  been  ably  stated  and  enforced  by  Bishop 
Boone.  The  arguments  he  advances  are  of  such  a  nature,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  treated  with  greater  brevity  than  is  done  in 
his  pamphlet.  We  can  only  mention  these  two  principal  ones — 
Giod  is  a  generic  term :  Shang  Te  a  title,  and  in  effect  a  proper 
name.    Grod  describes  nature ;  Shang  Te  office,  L  e,  Rulership. 

From  this  last-mentioned  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  use  of 
Shang  Te  is  fraught  with  danger,  as  leaning  towards  Arian  views 
of  Divinity.  But  there  is  another  danger,  not  unforeseen  by  some 
(but  their  warnings  were  unheeded),  of  favouring  the  amalga- 
mation of  Scriptural  truth  with  Confiician  error.  This  has  already 
taken  place  ;  and  the  term  Shang  Te  is  the  vinculum  which  hinds 
together  the  two  systems. 

Before  proceeding  to  prove  this  statement,  we  will  remark 
generally  on  the  work  of  MM.  Callery  and  Yvan,  that  it  gives 
an  intelligible  and  reliable  account  of  the  present  state  of  things 
in  China.  The  August  number  of  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  and 
also  three  articles  recently  published  in  the  '  New  York  Times,' 
have  given  so. good  a  digest  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  that 
we  spare  ourselves  the  task  of  making  an  abstract  of  them,  and 
simply  refer  our  readers  to  these  summaries ;  at  the  same  time 
recommending  the  volume  itself  as  well  worthy  of  a  studious 
perusal,  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  acquaint  themselves  with 
this  greatest  revolution  of  the  present  century.  The  views  of  the 
authors,  and  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  dubious  matters, 
are  distinctively  French,  As  revolutionists,  their  sympathies  are 
with  the  insurrectionists ;  as  Romanists,  they  are  not  enamoured 
of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  movement,  which  is  relentlessly 
iconoclastic ;  as  philosophical  observers,  they  are  apt  to  suppose 
plans  and  theories  where  others  would  see  only  extemporaneous 
action  and  professions  got  up  for  the  nonce* 

We  return  now  to  our  statement  concerning  the  blending  of 
Confucianism  and  Christianity,   and  will   confine   ourselves,  in. 
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Bhowing  its  correctness,  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  volume 
now  before  us.  On  p.  72  we  read :  '  It  was  stated  that  the 
Pretender  was  really  a  descendant  of  the  Mings,  but  that  he  was 
a  Cathplic,  and  that  his  course  was  everywhere  marked  by  the 
overthrow  of  pagodas,  and  the  destruction  of  idols.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  affirmed  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Chang-ti 
(spelt  by  Ehglish  authors  Shang  Te\  in  other  words,  that  he  was 
a  Protestant' 

Here  we  may  observe  that  the  term  Shang  Te  is  regarded  as 
an  index  of  Protestantism.  Had  the  Pfetender  been  a  Romanist, 
he  would  have  used  the  term  Te^  Chu^  in  speaking  of  God. 
Evidently,  those  tracts  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  which 
the  insurgents  had  become  familiar,  were  such  as  employed  this 
term ;  altnough  it  would  seem,  from  their  use  of  the  expresaon 
*  True  Shin^'  when  speaking  of  God,  in  contradistinction  to 
idols  (which  they  call  '  False  Shin '),  that  they  both  recognized 
and  sanctioned  that  generic  sense  of  the  word  for  which  Bishop 
Boone  contends. 

Again,  and  to  the  same  effect,  we  read  on  p.  112 :  *The 
authors  of  theproclamation  of  Young-Gan-Tcheou  talk  of  decrees 
of  heaven.  They  have,  they  say,  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  Supreme  Bemg ;  after  having  learned  to  adore  God,  they 
have  laboured  to  save  the  people  from  calamities.  These  are 
forms  of  expression  unknown  to  the  idolaters  of  China,  and  foreign 
to  the  language  of  Catholics.  The  honour  of  introducing  them 
into  China  belongs  to  the  Protestants ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  report, 
it  appears  that  a  native  Protestant  holds  an  elevated  rank,  and 
exercises  a  high  authority  among  the  insurgents.  This  Protestant 
is,  we  are  assured,  a  convert  of  Gutzlaff,  the  last  secretary-inter- 
preter at  Hong  Kong.' 

Most  probably  correct,  for  Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  and  instructing  large  numbers  *of  persons  who  came  to 
him ;  and  who,  after  making  some  attainments  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  conducting  themselves  well  for  a  season,  were 
apt  to  be  regarded  1^  him  as  fit  subjects  for  baptism,  and  dealt 
with  accordingly.  His  '  Christian  Umon '  was  composed  of  these 
materials ;  of  such  were  the  exhorters  and  distributors  of  Bibles, 
sent  forth  by  him  to  carry  on  operations  in  the  interior,  and  send 
back  reports  of  their  proceedings,  such  as  were  considered  reliable 
by  no  one  so  much  as  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  himself  The  important 
point,  however,  for  us  to  o  bserve  is,  that,  in  whatever  numbers  Bibles 
were  distributed  by  these  emissaries,  and  whatever  effect  their 
perusal  had  on  the  minds  of  their  readers,  the  impression  must  have 
been  left  that  the  Shang  Te  of  whom  they  spoke  was  the  same  as 
that  Supreme  Ruler,  i  e.  Heaven,  mentioned  in  their  own  classics. 
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In  the  proclamation  inviting  the  people  to  revolt  (pp.  191  et 
seq.),  this  is  brought  out  too  plainly  to  allow  of  doubt  on  this 
point  First,  it  is  declared  that  'Heaven  especially  favours 
virtue,'  &a  &c.  Then,  '  We  adore  with  respect  the  Supreme 
Lord,  imploring  him,'  &c.  &a  The  proclamation  need  not  be 
quoted  at  length  ;  it  will  suj£ce  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  these 
unequivocal  references  to  the  phraseology  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
books,  MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan  add :  *  However, .  .  .  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  always  discernible ;  it  is  a  worshipper  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  speaks.'  In  other  words,  the  proclamation  is  the 
work  of  a  Chinese  who  conceives  that  his  '  Heaven,'  and  '  Shang 
Te,'  and  Jehovah,  are  the  same  Being 

Another  proclamation,  tliat  of  '  i  ang,  king  of  the  East,'  ex- 
hibits this  even  more  evidently.  See  pp.  196-200.  And  of  the 
religious  hymns,  attributed  to  the  Pretender,  and  distributed 
through  the  army,  our  authors  remark :  '  These  sacred  songs, 
which  were  intended  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers,  con- 
tained some  Christian  phrases,  some  images  which  are  entirely 
Pagan.'*  As  if  to  certify  us  more  thoroughly  of  the  identity 
between  the  old  Chinese  heathenism  and  those  elements  of  it 
which  the  insurgents  have  mixed  up  with  their  newly  learned 
Christianism,  we  have  the  following  passage  in  the  penitential 
address  to  '  Heaven,'  made  by  the  Emperor  Hien-foung,  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  losses  sustamed  by  the  imperial  army :  '  Filled 
with  dread  and  apprehension,  I  humbly  entreat  Heaven  to  pardon 
my  offences.'  And  again^  there  is  an  announcement,  that  on  the 
seventh  of  the  Second  Moon  the  Emperor  will '  pass  the  night  at 
the  altar  of  Heaven' — a  round  altar,  or  hillock,  made  of  that 
shape  to  resemble  heaven,  at  Pekin ;  the  correlative  altar  being  a 
square  one,  dedicated  to  earth,  and  made  of  that  form  because  the 
earth  is  square ! 

Passing  over  many  incidental  allusions  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  writings  of  the  insurgents,  we  come  to  the  '  IVi- 
metrical  Classic' — so  called:  a  composition  which  contains  in 
itself  all  the  evidence  we  could  ask  for,  as  to  the  amalgamation 
of  the  old  classic  heathenism  with  recently  adopted  Bible  truths. 
It  begins : 

'  The  Great  God  (Shang  Te) 
Made  Heaven  and  Earth,'  etc. 

«         «         *         »         « 

*  Every  seventh  day  worship 
In  acknowledgment  of  Heaven^ s  favor.' 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the  selection  of  the  Israelites,  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  the  calling  of  Moses,  the  plagues,  the  deliver- 
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ance,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Manim,  the  giTing  of  the 
Law,  &a,  &c     Then  we  read : 

*  But  the  Great  God  (Shang  Te), 
Out  of  pity  to  mankind, 

Sent  his  first-born  Son 

To  come  down  into  the  world, 

His  name  is  Jesus — 

The  Lord  and  Saviour  of  men,'  &c. 

The  subsequent  lines  speak  of  His  crucifixion,  resurrection,  His 
command  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  the  conditions  of  salvatioa 
Now  comes  the  harmony  of  the  Deities — 

*  Throughout  the  whole  world 
There  is  only  one  God  (Shang  Te), 
The  great  Lord  and  Ruler 
Without  a  second. 

The  Chinese  in  early  ages 
Were  regarded  by  God  (Shang  Te), 
Together  with  foreign  states, 
They  walked  in  one  way.' 

And  then  we  are  told  how  Thang  and  Wan,  old  worthies  who 
worshipped  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Stars,  and 
their  own  ancestors  besides, 

*  honoured  God 
With  the  intensest  feeling,' 

were  '  very  respectful ;  intelligently  serving  God.'  What  wonder 
is  it  that,  after  this,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  is  declared  to 
have  been,  in  1837, 

*  Received  up  Into  heaven. 
Where  the  affairs  of  heaven 
Were  clearly  pointed  out  to  him ; 
The  Great  God  (Shang  Te) 
Personally  instructed  him  /'  &c. 

Here  we  pause  in  olir  quotations.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  a  mongrel  form  of  religion  has  been  wrought  out  for 
themselves  by  the  Chinese,  more  like  Mohammedanism  than 
Christianity,  a  false  system  better  designated  as  Shangteism  than 
by  any  other  term  we  can  think  of  That  the  ism  itself,  and  the 
revolutionary  movement  with  which  it  is  incorporated,  will  prove 
powerM  enough  to  overthrow  idolatry  and  the  Tartan  rule  in 
China,  there  can  now  be  little  doubt.  What  will  be  the  super- 
vening state  of  things,  what  shall  spring  up  out  of  the  anarchy 
which  is  now  beginning  to  prevail,  who  can  conjecture  ? 

Our  duty,  however,  is  plain.     Though  Shang-hai,  the  seat  of 
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our  Church's  mission,  has  passed  over  into  the  insurgents'  hands, 
we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  molestation  of  our  missionaries 
there,  or  any  interruption  of  their  labours.  It  is  for  us  to 
*  strengthen  the  things  that  remain,'  and  by  our  patient  con- 
tinuance in  well-doing,  ensure  that  our  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain 
in  the  Lord. 

It  is  not  without  much  satisfaction  that  we  note  the  fact  that 
our  missionary  bishop,  and  those  who  are  with  him,  have  had  no 
part  in  the  Duilding  up  of  this  wretched  Shangtmm — ^but  have 
resisted  to  their  utmost  the  misleading  phraseology  which  has 
fiicilitated,  if  it  has  not  suggested^  the  unhallowed  amalgamation. 
It  is  with  much  less  satisfaction,  so  far  as  we.  Episcopalians,  are 
concerned,  that  we  recall  to  mind  one  other  feet,  namely,  that 
neither  our  own  nor  the  English  Church  were  doing  anything  for 
China  during  those  many,  many  years  when  the  non-Episcopal 
Morrison,  and  Milne,  and  Marshman,  and  GutzlafF,  and  Medhurst, 
were  hard  at  work  teaching  and  translating.  Nor  can  we  dismiss 
the  subject  for  the  present  without  referring  to  the  singular  pos- 
ture of  affairs  which  should  have  left  the  settlement  of  a  profound 
theological  and  philological  question  to  the  decision  of  the  di- 
rectors of  associations  constituted  as  are  the  several  Bible  Societies 
— ^institutions  where  side-influences  can  with  difficulty  be  kept 
out ;  and  where  business  considerations — the  necessity  for  keeping 
presses  in  operation,  and  of  reporting  large  numbers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures distributed — will  intrude  themselves  as  disturbing  forces  to 
the  detriment  of  that  calm  deliberation  which  ought  to  charac- 
terize the  investigation  of  such  momentous  questiona 

It  would,  however,  be  ungracious  in  the  highest  degree,  to  fault 
the  Bible  Societies  for  doing,  when  called  upon,  what  other  parties 
failed  to  do — especially  when  it  became  inevitable  that  some  one 
must  come  to  some  decision  or  other.  And  it  is,  to  our  minds, 
a  reason  for  much  thankfulness,  that  the  Bible  Society,  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  has  been  able  to  see  its  way  clear  through  to  the 
right  conchision ;  namely,  that  we  are  bound  by  Apostolic  ex- 
ample, exhibited  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  word  Qcor  m  the  New 
Testament  as  the  equivalent  of  Elohim  in  the  Old  -  we  are  bound 
to  use,  in  all  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  other  lan- 
guages, in  *  God,  a  god,  gods,'  that  generic  term  which  each 
language  furnishes  for  designating  the  whole  class  of  worshipped 
objects ;  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  predicate  true  and  false  in 
connection  with  this  very  word. 
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THE    INFANCY    OF   JESUS. 

Having  in  a  former  paper*  examined  the  account  furnished  by 
Matthew,  we  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  that  which  is 
recorded,  a  i.  26-56,  ii.  1-39,  of  the  Gospel  by  Luke. 

The  Evangelist  thus  begins:  *Now  m  the  sixth  month,^  the 
angel  Gabrieel  was  sent  ffom  God  to  a  city  of  Galilaea,  whose 
name  (was)  Nazareth,  to  a  virgin  (who)  had  been  betrothed  to  a 
husband,  whose  name  {was)  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David ;  and 
the  name  of  the  virgin  {was)  Mary/     Ode  observes  of  the  name 

*  Qabrkely  in  connection  with  that  of  '  Michaeel,'  '  ea  duo  sunt 
illis  nomina  non  tam  propria  quam  symbolica,  quibus  munus  eorum 

vel  officium  in  ceconomia  salutis  exprimatur hsec  ipsa 

Angelorum  nomina  non  in  libris  Vet.  Test,  ante  captivitatem 
Babylonicam,  sed  post  eam  scriptis  ac  deinceps  in  Nov.  Test. 

expressa  leguntur Quam  ob  rem  haec  nomina  muneri 

eorum,  quod  obibant  tunc  temporb,  et  circumstantiis  in  quibus 
versabantur  homines  ad  quos  mittebantur,  fuerunt  accommodata.'^ 
It  was  by  the  ministry  of  '  GabrieeV  that  the  vision  of  '  the 
ram'  and  the  'he-goat'  was  interpreted  to  Daniel  when  in 
Babylon,  and  it  was  also  by  his  ministry  that  Daniel  received 
his  prediction  of  the  '  seventy  weeks.'  The  Messianic  reference  of 
both  these  passages  of  prophetic  Scripture  is  indisputable.  And 
now  '  the  little  horn'  being  about  to  '  come  forth,'  and  the  *  seventy 
weeks'  to  be  accomplished,  he  by  whose  ministry  both  predictions 
were  originally  vouchsafed,  appropriately  re-appears  upon  the 
scene,  the  more  assuredly  to  certify  '  the  virgin,'  and  through  her 
her  husband,  her  family,  and  her  countrymen,  that  their  acknow- 
ledged and  notorious  reference  was  in  very  deed  upon  the  eve  of 
its  fulfilment  The  fact  of  this  particular  angel  never  having  been 
mentioned  except  in  connection  with  these  remarkable  '  prophe- 
cies,' must  have  contributed  in  no  humble  measure  to  render  the 
assurance  thus  designed  at  once  intelligible  and  complete. 

Mary  being  the  prominent  person  in  Luke's  narrative  through- 
out, as  we  have  seen  that  Joseph  was  in  that  of  Matthew,  the 
evangelist  contents  himself  with  the  barest  of  passing  references 
to  him  and  to  his  origin,  and  proceeds  to  relate  what  happened 
when  the  angel  had  arrived  and  visited  '  the  virgin,^  his  *  betrothed.^ 

*  And,  going  in  to  her,  he  said.  Hail !  favoured  one !     The  Lord 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  351. 

*•  That  is,  from  the  date  of  Elizabeth's  conception,  ver.  24,  25. 

**  De  Angelis  Commentarius,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1 739,  p.  3. 
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(be  ?)  with  thee ! '  The  received  text  here  adds,  '  Blessed  {art) 
thou  among  women ! '  and  other  texts  yet  farther  add,  ^  and 
blessed  {is)  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.'  The  origin  of  both  these . 
readings  is  evidently  to  be  sought  in  ver.  42,  and  their  spurious- 
ness  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  The  received  text  also 
reads  as  follows :  '  And  she  seeing  (Am).'  This  also  is  rejected, 
and  with  reason,  by  the  latest  and  best  editors.  What  Luke 
wrote  was  evidently,  '  Now  she  was  terrified  at  {his)  word,  and 
was  in  doubt  {as  to)  what  kind  of  salutation  this  was.  And  the 
angel  said  to  her.  Fear  not  1  Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  favour 
wiui  God.  And  behold  thou  shalt  conceive  in  {tht/)  womb,  and 
thou  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  ^alt  call  his  name  Jesua  This  (son) 
shall  be  great^  and  shall  be  called  Son  of  the  Most  High,  and 
(the)  Lord  God  shall  give  him  the  throne  of  David  his  Father, 
and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever  (sU  tovs  aluvas) 
and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  not  be  an  end.'*^  This  address  of 
^Gabrieel's'  is  full  of  prophetic  classicisms  throughout,  and  un- 
equivocally challenges  for  Him  whose  conception  and  whose  birth 
it  announces,  some  of  the  most  distinctive  attributes  of  the  long 
predicted  and  anxiously  looked-for  Messiah.  'Quae  omnis  de* 
scriptio,'  observes  Kuinoel  (in  loc.  ed  tertia,  Leips.  1824") '  accurate 
respondet  Judseorum  de  Messiah  loquendi  et  cogitandi  consuetu- 
dini  et  respicitur  ad  Jes.  ix.  6,  6.'  Kuinoel's  opinion  as  to  the 
reference  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Henderson,  who  supports  it  by  the 
following  reasons.  Mrst^  her  (Mary's)  child  was  to  be  '  the  Son 
of  the  Highest'  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  prophecy,  *  To  us 
a  Son  is  given.'  Secondly^  he  was  to  be  'great,'  which  the 
assemblage  of  exalted  and  distinguished  names  in  the  prediction 
sufficiently  indicates.  Thirdly^  he  was  to  have  given  to  him  '  the 
throne  of  his  father  David,'  which  corresponds  to  '  his  govern- 
ment upon  the  throne  of  David'  in  the  prophecy,  and  his 
'reigning  over  the  house  of  Jacob'  to  his  being  'over  the 
kingdom  of  David'  in  the  following  clause.  Fourthly^  the  words 
*of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end,'  are  almost  a  literal 
quotation  of  the  words,  '  of  the  increase  of  his  government  there 
shall  be  no  end'  (in  loc,  Jes.).  See  also  2  Sam.  v.  12,  13,  16 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  passim;  Jer.  xxxiii.  14,  15,  17  ;  Dan.  vii.  14 ;  Mic. 
V.  2,  4.  . 

This  address  seems,  at  first,  rather  to  have  increased  Mary's 

Srplexity,  than  resolved  it;  accordingly,  it  is  added,  'Now 
ary  said  to  the  angel,  How  shall  this  be?  since  I  know  not 
a  husband.'  We  have  seen  already  that  there  was  generally^  if 
indeed,  there  was  not  always  an  interval  between  the  'betroth- 

^  See  Tischendorf,  Apparat.  Crit.  in  loc.  ed.  Lips.  1 849. 
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ment'  and  the  '  marriage/"  and  certainly  that  there  was  such  an 
interval  in  the  case  of  Mary  and  Joseph :  her  meaning  is  there- 
fore clear  and  consistent,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
more  fully  brought  to  light  by  Matthew,  are  remembered,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  case  had  we  been  left  to  Luke  alone. 
'And  the  angel  answered  {and)  said  to  her  (The)  Holy  Spirit 
shall  come  upm  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall 
overshadow  thee:  (imtriLidtt^i  aiY  wherefore  also  that  which  is 
begotten>$  holy,  shall  be  called  Son  of  God  And  behold! 
Elisabet  thy  kinswoman,  she  also  has  conceived  a  son  in  her  old 
age ;  and  this  is  her  sixth  month  who  was  called  a  barren  one : 
for  there  shall  not  be  anything  impossible  with  God.  Now 
Mary  said.  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word  1  And  the  angel  went  away  from  her/ 
'  GabrieeFs'  communication  relative  to  her  '  kinswoman,'  evidently 
was  intended  as  '  a  sign,'  and  was  as  evidently  thus  received  by 
Mary,  who  immediately  therefore  puts  the  saying  fairly  to  the 
test.  Hence  the  narrative  proceeds :  *  Now  Mary,  at  tnat  very 
time,^  arose  {and)  went  in  haste  to  the  hill  country,  to  (the)  city 
Jouda.'  This  was  obviously  the  place  where  her  '  kinswoman' 
lived.  Any  attempt  to  identify  the  place  would  only  prove  futile. 
Whether  Joseph  was  made  aware  of  the  visit  of  the  angel,  or  of 
Mary's  consequent  purpose  to  see  her  'kinswoman,'  does  not 
appear.  If  he  was,  what  we  have  seen  already  from  Matthew, 
who  is  evidently  relating  what  occurred  some  time  after  this, 
sufficiently  proves  that  he  attached  little,  if  any  importance,  to  the 
statement  of  his  'betrothed.'  'And,'  the  evangelist  continues, 
'  she'  (having  arrived  at  Jouda),  '  went  into  the  house  of  Zacha- 
rias,  and  saluted  Elizabet.  And  it  came  to  pass  {thaC)  as  Elizabet 
heard  the  salutation  of  Mary,  the  infant  leaped  in  her  womb 

*  Pt.  l,p.356. 

'  rovTetrriVj  eniaKeirdffei  (re  vamoQiv  ae  trtpucvKXdxrci'  ws  yap  tpvis  iTrnTKtaCei  Tct 
votfffla  iavTTis  5Aa  rais  irT6^u|i(^  avr^s  TfptXa/jb^yowra,  Svrai  koI  ^  rod  Qeov  B6yafus 
SXiji^  irc/xeAaxe  r^v  vapdivov.  Theophyl.  in  Luc,  p.  805,  ap.  Suiceri  Thes.  in  v. 
^mffKiaieiv.    *  The  whole  idea  of  this  remarkable  verse  is  no  other  than  this,  that 

the  pure  chaste  power  of  the  creative  Spirit  of  God  will  be  the  procreating 

agency.  Hence  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer  among  mankind  is  represented 
as  a  new  and  immediate  act  of  a  divine  creation/ — Olshausen,  in  loc. 

8  The  textus  receptus  here  reads  iK  ffov,  which  more  recent  editions  have  most 
properly  rejected.  Some  mss.  read  yevSfiet/oy,  instead  of  yeuyio/jieuoy. — See  Tischen- 
dorf. 

^  *  4v  raii  ij/iepais  ra6rais.  Plemmque  haec  phrasis  siguificat,  qukm  haec  iff 
Tlfifpais  iKdiyais.  Posterior  enim  indefinitum  tempus,  et  aliquando  satis  remotam 
sigiiificat ;  praesens  vero  priori  designatur.  Sic  quod  hie  dicitur  de  profectione 
MarisB  ad  Elizabetham,  statim  secutum  est  dicessum  Angeli,  ideoque  dicitur 
swrreoeisse  furh  <nrouh^s.  Sic  ver.  24,  /Acrct  rai^os  r^s  7ifi4paiSi  est  statim  postea 
Elizahetha  concepit;  et  c.  vi.  12,  e.  t.  ri.  r.,  est  tunc,  eo  tempore,  ivit  m  montem,  vid. 
xxiii.  7,  xxiv.  18;  Acts  i.  15j  x.*27;  xxi.  15.  Hammond  in  loc.  ap.  Cleric! 
Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  Comm. 
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(iffiei^TiQffe)/  And  Elizabet  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  and  said.  Blessed  {art)  thou  among 
women  1  and  blessed  {is)  the  fruit  of  thy  womb  1  And  whence 
(is)  this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me  ? 
For,  behold  1  as  the  voice  of  thy  salutation  was  in  my  ears,  the 
infant  leaped  for  joy  in  my  womb.  And  blessed  is  {she)  who 
{hath)  believed,  for  th^re  shall  be  an  accomplishment  for  tliose 
things  which  have  been  spoken  to  her  from  the  Lord/  The 
assurance  which  Mary  sought  was  thus  vouchsafed  to  her  in  great 
abundance :  not  only  was  the  angel's  sign  completely  vindicated, 
but  a  perfectly  new  line  of  evidence  was  opened  for  her  in  the 
utterances  which  escaped  her  kinswoman  under  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  magnificent  hymn  which  follows  may  be  omitted  as  supply- 
ing nothing  of  material  importance  to  the  subject  of  these  papers. 
The  following  remarks  of  Olshausen,  however,  are  of  value : — 
*  Let  us  suppose  Mary  as  living  and  as  acting  according  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  promises  of  which,  no  doubt,  had  often 
afiected  her  mind,  and  called  forth  the  wish  that  God  might  help 
his  people  and  send  the  Redeemer,  nay,  even  the  desire  to  become 
the  blessed  mother  of  the  Messiah ;  an  expression  then,  of  such 
enthusiastic  joy  as  now  broke  forth,  will  present  nothing  remark- 
able ;  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  becoming  a  partaker  of  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness,  she  gives  utterance  by  prophetic 
inspiration,  to  her  gratitude  for  the  mercy  she  has  experienced, 
and  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  by  God  (which  she 
conceives  in  her  prophetic  spirit  as  already  realized)  in  the,  to 
her,  so  familiar  words  of  Scripture,  especially  drawn  from  those  of 
the  song  of  thankfulness  uttered  by  Hannah  under  similar  circiun- 
stances  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10).' 

*  Now  Mary,'  proceeds  the  narrati^^e  (v.  56),  '  remained  with 
her  (Elizabet)  about  three  months,  and  {then)  returned  to  her 
own  nouse.'  Mary*s  residence,  as  well  as  that  of  Joseph,  would 
appear  to  have  been  at  Nazareth.  '  Her  pregnancy,'  says  Mr. 
Greswell,  '  would  first  become  visible  upon  her  return  to  Naza- 
reth; and  until  Joseph  was  admonished  by  the  angel  of  its  true 
cause,  it  might  naturally  ffive  occasion  to  those  reflections  which 
the  discovery  is  said  (by  Matthew)  to  have  produced  in  his  mind.'*^ 
It  was  after  this  that  the  '  betrothment'  was  completed  by  the 
actual  *  marriage ;'  but  whether  at  Nazareth  or  elsewhere,  does 
not  appear. 

Lu&e's  narrative,  so  fax  as  it  relates  to  Mary,  is  now  sus- 

^  Gen.  XXV.  22,  LXX.,  where  the  same  word  is  used  with  reference  to  Esau  and 
Jacob  in  the  womb  of  Rebecca. 
^  Dissertations,  i.  p.  472,  n. 
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Eded  for  at  least  six  months.  The  Evangelist  then  resumes 
ii.),  ^  Now  it  happened  (that)  there  went  forth  an  edict  from 
sar  Augustus  to  enrol"'  the  whole  earth'  (vaaay  mv  oixovpiei^v).'' 
The  fact  of  such  an  universal  enrolment  having  actually  taken  place 
is  now  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  researches  of  the  learned 
jurist  Siavigny.^  Of  its  general  character  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  followirg  passages  in  the  digest  relating  to  the  subject 
^  Aetatem  in  censendo  significare  necesse  est :  quia  quibusdam. 
aetas  tribuit  ne  tributa  onerentur.  Veluti  in  Syriis  a  quataor- 
decimo  annis  masculi,  a  duodecim  feminae  usque  ad  sexage- 
simum  quintum  annum  tributo  capitis  obligantur.  Aetas  autem 
spectatur,  censendi  tempore,'  L  15.  ^  Forma  censuali  cavetur, 
ut  agri  sic  in  censum  referantur ;  nomen  frindi  cujusque,  et  in 
qua  civitate,  et  quo  pago  sit,  et  quas  duas  vidnas  proximas 
habeat,  et  id  arvum,  quod  in  decem  annos  proximos  satum  erit, 

"*  oiiroypd^aBai,  to  write  off,  used  of  a  catalogue  of  books,  o-wcypmlfe  8c  vofw 
irXciirra  $i$\ia,  Sxep  vlk^XouOov  Tiyjjo'afjLriv  diwoypdylfai.  Diog.  Laert.  Arist.xii.ed. 
Buhle.  Of  drawing  up  a  listiof  soldiers,  ^nr^pujov  r&y  vim  aiwoypa<pt(rSai. 
Plutarch,  Agesil.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the 
'Census:'  'Kivcros  ^v  (rayis,  ffroi  X'H'^^*  ^"^^  *Pwfmtoi  eiveypaipovro  ras  ohceioi 
irtpiovirlaSf  iv\  rh  iv  Kaip^  To\4fiov  Korii  rh  lUrpov  r^s  i^ias  mroo'rda'eus,  eKAorop 
tltr^iptiv,  Theoph.  in  $  ult.  Inst,  de  libertinis,  ap.  Brisson.  in  rerb.  CensDS. 
Brissonius  also  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns, 
which  not  only  illustrates  the  usage  of  the  word,  but  also  the  nature  of  the  iking 
to  which  the  word  is  applied.  The  historian  is  speaking  of  Servius  Tullus,  vith 
whom  the  *  census '  originated  (Censum  enim  instituit,  Liv.  i.  42)  :  iKikewia 
&trtufras  *P<»ficdovs  iiiroypii<f>€<r0di  r^  koI  rifuurdcu  ras  obtrias  irphs  iipydpioyy  ofjL6vttyrai 
rhv  ydfu/xoy  UpKoy,  ^  fju^ir  roXtfi^  ical  avh  ireiyrhs  rov  fitKrltTTOv  rertfi^aOai,  varepav  re 
&y  tiai  ypdtt>ovTas,  km  ^Auc/oj'  ^v  f^x^^^^  drjKovm-aSf  yvvaucai  tc  iceti  ircu8as  ovofAa^oma^i 
icai  iv  rlvi  learoiKOwrtp  ^leaoTot  nyj  ir6\€ws  rmnp,  ff  iraytp.^i,  iv. 

"  Imperium  Romanom,  quod  jcar  ^ox^v  dicebatur  orbis  terrctrum,  Cic.  epp.  ad 
Fam.  3,  8,  4,  1,  et  a  Graecis  quoque  scriptoribus  ii  oiKovfjAm)'  Dio.  Cass.  63, 
p.  724.  Herodian,  5,  2,  4.  Add.  Jes.  Aut.  8,  13,  4.  Kinnoel,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  14, 
ed.  2ta.  1837. 

°  Sayi^y's  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  ancient  Roman  state  of  taxation 
(Zeitschnft  fur  die  geschichtl.  Rechtswissenshaft,  Bd.  yi.  H.  3)  have  proved  that 
Augustus  intended,  indeed,  to  introduce  an  equal  form  of  taxation  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  empire ;  a  fact  which  was  doubted  for  some  time  (Liv.  Epist 
1.  134 ;  Dio.  Cass.  liii.  22 ;  Isidor.  orig.  v.  36 ;  Cassiodor.  iii.  52 ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
&Toypa4^).  Olshausen  in  he,  *  This  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  provinces ; 
it  extended  also  to  the  socii.* — Tacit.  Ann.  i.  21.  Neander,  *  Life  of  Christ,'  p.  20, 
Lend.  1848.  The  following  is  the  passage  to  which  Neander  refers :  '  Opes  pub- 
Hcae  continebantur :  quantum  civinm,  aociommque  in  armis :  quot  classes,  regna, 
proviuciae,  tributa,  aut  vectigalia,  et  necessitates  ac  largitiones:  quae  cuncta  sua 
manu  perscripserat  Augustus*  In  a  following  note  Neander  gives  the  passage 
already  quoted  from  Cassiodorus :  *  August!  temporibus  orbis  Romanus  agris 
divisus  censuque  descriptus,  ut  possessio  sui  (sua?)  nulli  haberetnr  incerta,  qaam 
pro  tributorum  susciperet  quantitatibus  solvendam.'  '  This  language  of  the  learned 
statesman,'  adds  Neander, '  shews  that  he  followed  older  accounts  Yather  than  a 
Christian  report  drawn  from  Luke;  and  the  expression  cf  Tacitus  confirms  this 
conclusion '  (ib.).  A  similar  census  was  taken  from  time  to  time  by  succeeding 
emperors,  at  first  every  ten  and  subsequently  every  fifteen  years.  (Savigny, 
ubi  supr.  pp.  375-383.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  art 
*  Census,'  p.  265,  ed.  2,  1848.) 
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quot  juffenim  sit,  vinea  quot  vites  habeat,  olivae  quot  jugerum,  et 
quot  arbores  habeat  Pratum  quod  intra  decern  annos  proximos 
sectum  erit,  quot  jugerum ;  pascua  quot  jugerum  esse  videantur. 
Item  silvae  caducae.  Omnia  ipse  qui  defert,  aestimet.'  lb.  What 
follows  is  plainly  parenthetical,  and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  that 
profound  respect  for  chronological  accuracy  which  the  third 
Evangelist  everywhere  displays.  'The  enrolment p  itself ^  first 
took  place  (when)  Cyrenius  (was)  governing  Syria.'  The 
researches  of  Dean  Prideaux  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
fact  thus  parenthetically  alluded  to :  '  The  decree  concerning  it 
(the  enrolment)  issued  ...  in  the  eighth  year  before  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  which  was  three  years  before  that  in  which  Christ  was 
bom.  So  long  had  the  taking  of  this  Description  or  Survey  been 
carrying  on  through  Syria,  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaea, 
before  it  came  to  Bethlehem.  .  .  .  That  we  allow  three  years  for 
the  execution  of  tiiis  decree  can  give  no  just  cause  for  exception. 
.  .  .  Joab  was  nine  months  and  twenty  days  in  taking  an  account 
only  of  ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (2  Sam.  xxvi.,  8) ;  Levi  and 
Benjamin  were  not  numbered  (1  Chron.  xxi.  6)  ;  and  of  no  more 
in  them  than  of  the  men  that  were  fit  for  the  wars  (2  S.  xxiv.  9, 
1  C.  xxi.  5).  But  the  account  taken  by  the  decree  of  Augustus 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  extended  to  all  manner  of 
persons,  and  also  to  their  possessions,  estates,  qualities,  and  other 
circumstances.  And  when  a  description  and  survey  like  this  last 
mentioned  was  ordered  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  be  taken  for 
England  only,  I  mean  that  of  the  Doomsday-Book,  it  was  six  years 
in  making,  and  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  was  much  more  than 
twice  as  big  as  all  England. 

'  But  although  this  Description  or  Survey  was  at  this  time  made 
for  JudsBa,  and  every  man's  estate  estimated  and  valued  according 
as  used  to  be  done  by  the  Romans  for  the  laying  of  their  taxes, 
"  yet  no  payment  of  any  tax  was  there  made  upon  it  until  the 


p  It  will  be  obvious  that '  enrol  *  and  *  enrolment  *  are  but  inadequate  renderings 
of  airoyp<i^c<r0ai  and  airoypcuff^.  But  '  taxing '  would  be  even  worse ;  while  to 
introduce  the  renderings  *  census  *  and  *  taking  a  census '  would  savour  rather  of 
interpretation.  It  is  another  of  the  many  instances  of  difficulty  being  thrown  in 
a  translator's  way  by  the  wide  distinction  that  obtains  between  the  circumstances 
of  antiquity  and  our  own :  not  having  the  things,  we  have  no  tvards  by  means  of 
which  to  name  them. 

**  '  The  Vatican  and  Beza  mss.  read  avrn  avoypoufnit  i^ot  aurty  ^  airoyptii^ni.  But  a 
question  would  arise  whether  we  are  here  to  read  avr^  feminine  of  avrosj  or  abri^ 
feminine  of  oiVros?  ....  No  phrase  can  be  simpler  and  plainer  than  the  phrase  of 
the  Evangelist,  if  it  be  freed  from  the  prejudicial  aspirate  to  which  the  junior 
copies  have  subjected  it.' — Penn's  Annot.  N.  C,  p.  221.  *  Hoc  posterius  mem- 
brum  vvk  correctionis  additum  erit,  Haec  descriptio  prima  fuit  praeside  Cyrenio  : 
hoc  est,  tunc  primum  ad  effectum  perducta  est.' — Calvin  m  loc.  See  also  Bib.  Cyc. 
art.  'Cyrenius.' 
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twelfth  year  after.^*  .  .  .  When  .  .  .  Archelaus  was  deposed,  and 
Judaea  put  under  the  command  and  government  of  a  Roman 
procurator,  then  first  were  taxes  paid  the  Romans  for  that  coatitrf , 
Publius  Sulpitius  QuirinuS  .  .  .  bein^  at  that  time  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent of  Syria.  .  .  .  The  sum  and  series  of  this  matter  appears  to 
be  as  foUoweth— Augustus,  three  years  before  the  birth  of  Christy 
issued  out  a  decree  for  the  making  of  a  general  survey  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  .  .  .  and  committed  it  to  the 
care  of  each  province  to  have  it  executed ;  and  Sentius  Satur- 
ninus,  being  then  President  of  Syria,  was  charged  with  it  for  that 
province,  and  the  dependent  kingdoms,  states,  and  tetrarchies  that 
were  within  it ;  who  having  carried  it  on  through  all  other  parts 
of  his  province,  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  said  decree, 
executed  it  at  Bethlehem,  at  the  time  that  Christ  was  there  bom. 
But  then,  though  the  Survey  and  Description  was  made  ...  yet 
no  tax  was  there  levied  according  to  that  valuation  till  the  deposing 
of  Archelaus  and  the  reducing  of  Judsea  under  the  Roman  Go- 
vernment in  the  twelfth  year  after,  when  Cyrenius  was  Governor 
of  Syria ;  so  that  there  were  two  distinct  particular  actions  in  this 
matter  done,  at  two  distinct  and  different  times — the  first  the 
making  the  description  or  survey,  and  the  second  the  laying  and 
levying  the  tax  thereupon.  .  .  .  What  is  in  ihe  first  ver^e  ...  is 
to  be  understood  of  the  former  of  these,  and  what  is  in  the  second 
verse  only  of  the  latter.  And  this  reconciles  the  Evangelist  with 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  1).' —  Connection  of  the  History  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  p.  ii.  b.  ix. 

Luke  proceeds,  '  And  all  went  to  be  enndled  each  into  his  own 
city.'  (Is  vero,  qui  agrum  in  alia  civitate  habet,  in  ea  civitate 
profiteri  debet,  in  qua  ager  est ;  agri  enim  tributum  in  eam  civi- 
tatem  debet  levare,  in  cujus  territorio  possidetur,'  Dig.  1,  15.) 
*  Now,  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilaea,  from  the  city  Nazaret, 
into  Judfiea,  into  {the)  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Beethleem 
(because  of  his  being  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David '),  to  be 
enrolled,  together  with  Mary  his  betrothed,  she  being  with  child.' 
Mary  not  yet  having  been  married  to  Joseph,  it  is  plain  that  she 
also  had  the  same  reason  for  going  to  Bethlehem  that  Joseph  had" — 
the  fact  that  she  also  had  property  either  there  or  in  the  neighbour- 

'  irarpid distin^uitur  ab  cKxtf  et  ^vA^  ita,  at  ^u\^  sit  trilms,  cajus  aactor 

fuit  iknus  filiorum  Jacobi,  irarpiii,  stirps,  in  quarum  plnres  dividebatur  ejnsmodi 
^v\^,  et  oUcla  singulae  familiae,  e  qnibus  constabat  stirps  8.  vurptd.  ▼.  Ex.  vi. 
16;  Y.  17,  19;  1  Sam.  ix.  21;  Ex.  xii.  3,  etal.  (LXX.)  Bretsohneider,  Lexic. 
Man.  8.  Y.  trarpid, 

^  Olshaosen  says*— meaning  of  coarse  ander  any  other  circumstanoes  than  those 
imi^ied  in  the  text — that,  according  to  the  Roman  customi  it  was  not  permissible 
that  Mary  should  accompany  her  hasband  in  his  journeys  to  t^e  census,  and  refers 
us  to  Dion.  Halic,  Antiq.  Rom.  iv.  15. 
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hood.  Already,  therefore,  the  descent  of  Mary  from  *  the  house '  of 
David  is  no  less  apparent  than  that  of  Joseph.     *  And  it  came  to 
pass,'  the  Evangelist  continues,  (fAa^)'  while  they  were  there,  the  days 
were  ftdfiUed  that  she  should  be  delivered.'  lliiB  circumstance  mate- 
rially strengthens  the  inference  that  Mary  was  equally  bound  with 
Joseph  by  tne  regulations  of  the  census  to  appear  in  Bethlehem. 
Surely  if  she  had  not  been,  she  never  would  hare  undertaken  such 
a  journey  at  such  a  time.     *  And  she  brought  forth  her  son,  the 
firatrbom,'  and  she  swathed  him"  and  laid  him  up  in  the  stall, 
because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn.'  "^    Such,  then, 
were  the  circumstances  under,  and  such  was  the  place  in  which, 
the  nativity  of  Christ  took  place.     Matthew  has  entirely  omitted 
all  reference  of  the  kind,  and  simply  tells  us  that '  Mary  brought 
forth  her  son,  the  first-bom,'  and  then  leaves  an  interval  with 
evidence  of  several  months,  during  which  what  took  place  he  has 
not  related.     In  this,  also,  we  shall  find  that  Luke  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  Matthew's  narrative. 

Luke  continues — *  And  there  were  shepherds  in  that  same 
district,  (tfffio  were)  remaining  in  the  fields  and  keeping  guard 
by  night  over  their  flocks .  And,  behold !  an  angel  of  (the)  Lord 
came  to  them,  and  (the)  glory  of  (the)  Lord  shone  round  about 
them,  and  they  were  exceedingly  afraid.  And  the  An^el  said  to 
them,  "  Be  not  afraid  I  for,  behold  I  1  bring  good  tidings  to  you 
{of)  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  the  peopla  For  there  is  biom 
to  you  this  day  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  (the)  Lord,  in  the  city 
of  David  :  and  this  (is)  a  sign  to  you, — ^ye  shall  find  an  infant 
swathed  laid  in  a  stall.'*  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  (tfie)  Host  of  Heaven  praising  God,  and  saying, 
'*  Glory  in  the  nighest  to  God,  and  on  earth  peace ;  among  men 
good  will."  '     This  double  vision  naturally  had  the  efiect  of  in- 

'  The  very  phrase  that  Matthew  has  employed.  Is  this  comcidenee  Bccidental  ? 
Can  it  he  ?  Sorely  Jesus  waa  hut  one  of  many  children,  whom  his  mother  subse- 
quently bore. 

"  Acyovrai  8c  ai  trpwrai  ^curKfcu  ffirapyay^narat  tvQa  tffffidvurai  of  xcu9€S  ^vB/ii" 
(6ft(yoi  hrt  rh  6p96T€pov. — Etym.  Magn.  ed.  Sylb.  1816,  p.  656. 

*  '  In  the  cities  there  are  puUie  inns,  called  khans  and  caravansaries,  in  which 
the  caravans  are  lodged  without  expense.  They  are  large,  square  buildings  ;  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  is  an  area  or  open  court.  Caravansaries  are  denominated 
in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  irai^^ox^O)  K9.TiKv<rus,  and  iceeTaA^/Aara  (Luke  ii. 
7 ;  X.  34).  The  first  mention  of  one  in  the  Old  Testament  is  Jer.  xli.  1 7 '  ( Jahn, 
Bib.  Antiq.  §  1 10).    'A  few  words  of  J.  FoUnz  will  give  greater  distinctness  to  the 

historian's  recital Pollux  says,  "  Kpeumipiov  is  a  name  given  to  four  boards 

fastened  together  by  a  cord,  and  fixed  before  the  <pcn'vri  to  hold  the  provender  of 
cattle"  (Lex.  x.  §  166).  The  Kpcumipioy,  fixed  to  the  90TK1;,  was  what  we  call  a 
"  manger  " '  (Granville  Penn,  Annot.  N.  C.  222).  *  The  Greek  ^ctrn;  was  rendered 
praesepe  by  its  contemporary  Latin,  at  which  time  the  meaninff  of  the  Greek  word 
was  certainly  well  known :  praesepe  signifies  "  fenced  before,*  or  **  in  front,"  and 
denotes  a  sicUl  or  fold*  (ib.). 
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ducing  the  shepherds  to  resolve  upon  repairing  immediately  to  the 
*  city  of  David/  in  order  to  verify  the  sign  which  the  angel  had 
given  them.      Accordingly  it  is  added — '  And  it  came  to  pass, 
(that)  when  the  angels  were  gone  away  from  them  into  Heaven, 
the  men  the  shepherds  said  to  one  another,  ^'  Let  us  go  now  as  &r 
as  Beethleem,  and  see  this  thing  that  has  come  to  pass,  which 
the  Lord  hath  made  known  to  us/'     And  they  made  haste  and 
came  and  found  both  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  infant  laid  in  the 
stall.     Now,  seeing  (them)^  they  publicly  made  known  concerning 
what  was  spoken  to  them  with  reference  to  this  child.     And  all 
who  heard  wondered  at  what  was  said  to  them  by  the  shepherds.' 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Magi,  therefore,  whose  subsequent  visit  is 
related  by  Matthew,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  shepherds,  there 
was  not  the  least  attempt  at  secresv  ;  and  therefore,  n*om  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  most  certainly  both  visits  soon  became  matters 
of  notorious  publicity.     Surely  if  the  narratives  of  the  Evange- 
lists were  not  historically  what  they  seem  to  be,  we  should  ha?e 
heard  of  their  having  been  called  m  question  somewhere,  espe- 
cially seeing  we  have  such  abundant  proof  that  even  from  the  very 
earliest  times  no  effort  was  spared  to  bring  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity  into  disrepute. 

Returning  from  the  people  generally  to  Mary  in  particular, 
Luke  says — '  Now  Mary  kept  all  these  things,  pondermg  {thjem) 
in  her  heart  And  the  shepherds  returned  glorifying  and  praising 
God  on  account  of  all  that  they  had  heard  and  seen,  even  as  it 
had  been  spoken  to  them.'  The  shepherds  are  now  finally  dis- 
missed fr^m  the  Evangelist's  narrative,  which  is  again  resumed 
immediately  after  they  had  left. 

*  And  when  eight  days  were  accomplished  to  circumcise  him, 
his  name  also  was  called  Jesus,'  that  which  he  was  called  of  the 
angel  before  his  conception  in  the  womb.'  Olshausen  observes — 
'  The  harmony  of  the  preparations  made  by  God  for  the  redemp- 
tion required  even  this  form  in  the  development  of  his  (Christ's) 
human  existence  ;  for  by  means  of  this  sacred  ritual  or  act,  which 
with  the  Jewish  people  bound  and  confirmed  the  more  strongly  the 
covenant  made  with  God,  he  was  received  as  a  member  into  the 

'  '  God  at  the  same  time  instituted  circumcision,  and  changed  the  names  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah ;  hence  the  custom  of  giying  names  to  their  children  at  the 
time  of  their  circumcision '  (Lightfoot,  Heb.  and  Talmud.  Exercitt.  iii.  ▼.  59). 
The  practice  of  other  ancient  peoples  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  Among  the 
Greeks :  '  The  day  on  which  children  received  their  names  was  the  tenth  after 

their  birth The  tenth  daj  was  a  festive  day,  and  friends  and  relations  were 

invited  to  take  part  in  a  sacrifice  and  repast.*  Among  the  Romans:  'It  was 
customary  to  give  to  boys  a  prsnomen  on  the  nmih  day  after  birth,  and  to  girls  on 
the  eighth  day.  This  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a  lustratio  of  the  child,  whence 
the  day  was  called  dies  lustricua  *  (^Smith's  Antiq.»  art.  *  Nomen,'  pp.  800,  801,  ed.  2). 
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theocracy  of  the  Old  Covenant,  in  order  to  raise  (after  they  had 
obtained  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  his  exalted  being)  the 
entire  community  with  whom  he  was  in  so  many  ways  connected 
to  a  participation  in  the  more  elevated  station  of  his  life/  in  loc. 

Luke  continues,  '  And  when  the  days  of  their  purification  were 
accomplished,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  they  brought  him 
to  Jerusalem,  y  to  present  (him)  to  the  Lord,  even  as  it  is  written  in 
(the)  law  of  (ths  )  Lord  "  that  every  male  (that)  openeth  the  womb, 
shall  be  called  holy  to  the  Lord,"  and  to  give  a  sacrifice,  according 
to  that  which  is  said  in  (tfie)  law  of  (tfie)  Lord, — ^a  brace  of  turtle- 
doves or  two  young  pigeons.'  The  first  and  third  of  these  three  or- 
dinances are  prescribed  in  Leviticus  xii.  2,  3, 4,  6, 8 :  *  If  a  woman 
have  ....  borne  a  man-child,  then  she  shall  be  unclean  seven 
days  ....  and  in  the  eighth  day  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin  shall 
be  circumcised.  And  she  shall  then  continue  in  the  blood  of  her 
purifying  three  and  thirty  days,  she  shall  ....  (not)  come  into 
the  sanctuary  until  the  days  of  her  purifying  be  fulfilled  .... 
And  when  the  days  of  her  purifying  are  fulfilled  ....  she  shall 
bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  lor  a  bumt-oflering,  and  a  young 
pigeon,  or  a  turtle-dove,  for  a  sin-oflering.  .  .  .  And  if  she  be 
not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  she  shall  bring  two  turtles,  or  two 
young  pigeons ;  the  one  for  the  burnt-ofiering,  and  the  other  for  a 
sin-offering.'  The  alternative  last  mentioned  does  not  appear 
exclusively  to  relate  to  the  contingency  of  poverty,  but  also  to  any 
other  under  which  it  might  be  either  convenient  or  otherwise  de- 
sirable for  the  party  offering  to  have  a  choice  of  victims.'  And 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Mosaic  prescription  itself,  so  also  there 
is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  so  far  as  they  are 
related  either  by  Matthew  or  by  Luke,  to  indicate  the  reason  why  the 
preference  was  given  to  the  latter  of  the  two  alternatives  permitted 
by  Leviticus.  The  ordinance  of  the  forty  days  is  only  to  be 
understood  of  the  earliest  period  at  which  one  or  other  of  the 
offerings  prescribed  could  be  acceptably  made.  It  was  sometimes 
exceeded,  and,  apparently,  without  the  least  offence.  Hannah's  is 
a  case  in  point.  We  learn  from  Samuel  (I.  i.  20)  that  although, 
as  it  should  seem,  urged  by  her  husband  to  do  so  some  time  before, 
she  did  not  *  go  up  to  the  sanctuary '  until  after  Samuel  had  been 

^  The  circumcision  then  took  place  at  Bethlehem.  *  NuUus  enim  locus  certus 
circumcisioni  ex  lege  prsescribitur,  ut  nee  certus  circumcisor^  sed  solet  ad  earn  rem 
adhiberi  qui  maxime  est  in  ea  arte  exercitus'  (Vide  I  Mace.  i.  63).  *  Neque 
hodie  Judaei  in  Sjmagoga  pueras  circumcidunt  tamquam  id  necessarium  esset, 
sed  quo  pluribus  testibus  res  constet'  (Grotius  in  v.  69). 

'  NVD  refers  to  ability  generally,  and  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  usage  of  the 

word  itself,  or  in  that  of  either  of  the  words  b^  which  it  is  indifferently  rendered 
by  the  Greek  interpreters,  to  imply  its  restriction  in  any  sense  to  the  case  of 
poverty.    Fiirst  (Concord,  s.  v.)  has  given  all  the  renderings  of  the  LXX. 
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weaned.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  she  delayed  her  going  up 
long  eyen  after  that.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  us  therefore 
to  interpret  Luke  as  meaning  that  the  circumstance  which  now 
took  place,  occurred  precisely  on  the  forty-first  day  after  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  seeing  that  a  longer  interval  might  have  elapsed, 
although  there  certainly  is  nothipg  positively  to  determine  that  it 
actually  did.  All  that  the  Evangelist  must  be  understood  to  say, 
is  evidently  this,  that  in  the  matter  of  the  '  presentation '  in  the 
temple,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  *•  circumcision,'  Mary  rendered 
literal  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Lord.  The  second  of  these 
three  ordinances  is  prescribed  in  Exodus,  xiii.  2.  At  a  subsequent 
stage  in  the  organization  of  the  Theocracy,  the  Levites  being  ele- 
vated among  the  other  tribes  to  many  of  the  privileges  previously 
attached  to  '  primogeniture,'  they  were  '  taken  from  among 
the  children  of  Israel  instead  of  all  the  first-bom.'  (Num.  ill.  15.) 
In  order,  however,  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  daim,  which 
although  commuted  was  not  repealed,  it  was  enacted  ^  that  the 
first 'bom '  should  nevertheless  be  redeemed,  and  the  redemption  was 
estimated  at '  five  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  which 
is  twenty  gerahs.'  (Num.  xviiL  16.)  By  the  'presentation '  Luke, 
therefore,  evidently  means  the  brining  of  Jesus  to  the  temple,  in 
cp*der  to  receive  for  him  thus,  participation,  as  in  others,  so  also  in 
the  privilege  accruing  to  Israel  from  the  Levitical  Instituta  The 
whole  circumstance,  when  seriously  considered,  furnishes  a  striking 
illustration  both  of  the  simple  and  unafiected  piety  of  Maiy,  and 
a  no  less  striking  confirmation  of  the  historical  integrity  of  Luke's 
narrative.  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  the  following  observations 
of  Neander's  are  of  great  weight : — '  A  mythus  generally  endea- 
vours to  ennoble  its  subject,  and  to  adapt  the  story  to  the  idea. 
If  then  the  Gospel  narrative  were  mythical,  would  it  have  in- 
vented, or  even  have  suffered  to  remain,  a  circumstance  so  foreign 
to  the  idea  of  the  myth,  and  so  little  calculated  to  dignify  it,  as 
the  above  ?  A  mythtis  would  have  introduced  an  angel,  or  at 
least  a  vision,  to  hinder  Mary  from  submitting  the  child  to  a 
ceremony  so  unworthy  of  its  dignity  ;  or  the  priests  would  have 
received  an  intimation  from  heaven  to  bow  before  the  in&nt ;  and 
prevent  its  being  thus  reduced  to  the  level  of  ordinary  children.' 
{Life  of  Christ,  b.  i.  §  17,  p.  24.) 

The  Evangelist  proceeds  to  relate  what  happened  in  *the 
temple  :'  '  And,  behold  I  there  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem  whose  name 
(was)  Symeon,  this  man  also  {was)  just  and  pious,  {one  that  was) 
expecting  the  consolation  of  Israel,  and  (the)  Holy  Spirit  was  upon 
him.  And  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  {that 
he)  should  not  see  death  before  (thai)  he  had  seen  the  Christ  of  {the) 
Lord.     And  he  came  in  the  spirit  into  the  temple :  and,  when  the 
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paxeuts  brought  ia  the  child  Jesus,  that  they  might  do  according 
to  that  which  had  been  appointed  in  the  law  concerning  it,  he 
also  received  it  into  his  arms;  and  he  blessed  God  and  said, 
*'  Now  dismiaeest  thou  thy  servant,  Lord,*  according  to  thy  word,  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou  haat 
prepared  before  every  people,  {tJie  ?)  light  for  the  revelation^  of 
the  nations,  and  (tJ*^  f)  ^lory  of  thy  people  Israel."  '  The  pro- 
phetic classicisms,  especially  of  the  latter  part  of  this  devout  ad- 
dress, are  evident.  The  LXX.  of  Is,  li.  5  ;  xliii,  6  ;  Ix.  1 ;  Zech. 
ii.  5,  LXX.,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  student  of  Messianic  pre- 
dictions. That  any  such  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  this  could  have 
been  associated  with  Symeon  in  the  development  of  a  myth  that 
grew  up  somewhere  during  the  first  century  or  thereabouts,  is 
absolutely  inconceivabla  The  most  obscure  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  will  at  once  convince  that  the  notion  is  in 
itself  quite  as  absurd,  as  in  its  inferences  it  is  critically  and  his- 
torically false,  '  And  Joseph  and  also  his  mother  were  wondering 
at  that  which  {wa%)  said  concerning  him.'  So  far,  therefore,  from 
there  being  any  ground  on  which  to  suspect  Joseph  and  Mary  of 
credulity,  everything  rather  indicates  the  contrary.  This  accu- 
mulation of  most  remarkable  and  evidently  supernatural  testi- 
mony, filled  them  with  amazement.'  '  And,'  it  is  added,  *  Symeon 
blessed  them,  and  said  to  Mary  his  mother,  Behold!  he  is  set 
for  (Jthe)  falling  and  rising  up  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  to 
be  spoken  against  (a  sword  shall  even  be  thrust  through  thine 
own  soul),  so  that  thoughts  may  be  revealed  from  many  hearts.' 

The  Evangelist  continues  to  relate  what  happened  in  the  temple 
by  saying,  'And  there  was  Anna°  a  prophetess,  daughter   of 

•  ActnrSrfis,  *  lord,  master/  is  used  a  few  times  with  reference  to  God,  as  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  iv,  24,  Jude  4,  Uev.  v'u  10;  and  once  only  when  speaking  of 
Christ,  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  This  expression  diflfers  from  K^piQtt  *  Lord/  inasmuch  as  it 
deuotes,  in  a  more  distinct  manner,  the  relation  of  the  absolute  master,  or  the 
supreme  authority  of  a  sovereign,  whereas  n^pios  implies,  in  a  more  moderate 
muiner,  the  sense  of  possession  or  ownership  (Oijshausen  in  loc),  *  Varinus  etiam 
hanc  differentiam  annotat:  Betrv^rns  est  M^ov'-^xApi^s  est  €\4vBtpov'  (Gerhard 
Hann.  in  Iog,% 

^  diroKm\^vT£ip,  *  to  uncover  that  which  was  previously  concealed/  LXX 
(Exod.  XX.  26 ;  Lev.  xviii.  1 1 ;  Num.  v.  Ifi;  Deut.  xxvii.  20)  ;  *  to  unveil/  hence, 
in  a  bad  sense,  aTroKd\v^if  is  used  of  exposure,  LXX.  (I  Sam.  xx.  30) ;  not  only 
of  thai  which  is  the  subject  of  the  *  unveiling,'  but  also  of  that  which  is  the  iostru* 
me  t  by  means  of  which  the  *  ucrveiling'  is  accomplished,  iy  trvmiKtit^  avBpdnrov 
aifitKdKvilfts  kpyav  wbrw  (Syr.  xi*  27).  tV  aTOK^kv^iv  r&y  vl&v  rov  0€w  (Rom, 
viii.  19).  '  Quibus  teuebree  obductse  sunt,  ea  reteguntur  et  conspicua  redduntur, 
dam  coU^istmntvr  a  lumine.  Quum  igitur  Jeaus  dicitur  esse  lumen  ad  reiegendos 
(c.  £s.  xlix.  9)  ethnicos,  jacentes  in  tenebris  (c.  Acts  xxvi.  18 ;  Kom.  1.  21  ;  £ph, 
iv.  18 ;  V.  8,  11)  oomeqtJiente  posito,  antecedens  significatur,  quod  nimirum  Jesus  eos 
luce  sua  iUmtratarus  sit'  (Storr.  Opusc.  iii.  69). 

"^  *  "Plvvq.  est  in  libris  Grsecis,  h.  e.  Anna :  sed  Hanna  rescribendum  esse  cum 
adspiratione  dubitare  non  debemus  nos  presertim  qui  scimus  in  Scriptura  Ebraica 
nin,  et  apud  Syr.  interpretem  ^^n  P^r  Heth  in  principle.    Nimis  temere  in  multi;s 
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Phanoueel,  of  the  tribe  of  Aseer ;  she  was  far  advanced  in  life 
{vqo^sfiviKuia  h  vif^iqaif  voKKaTs),  having  lived  with  (her)  husband 
seven  years  from  her  virginity,  she  also  was  a  widow  of  full 
eighty-four  years.'  ^  H^o^wf  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  but 
once  besides  this  passage,  and  in  that  case  is  said  to  have  been 
falsely  applied  to  hersdf  by  Jezebel  (Apoc.  ii.  20).  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  occurs,  in  all,  five  times.  It  is  the  uniform  render- 
ing of  the  feminine  ntf*33,  and  is  applied  to  Miriam  (LXX. 
JAapiaifjUy  the  very  form  in  which  the  name  Mary  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament.)  Ex.  xv.  20,  Deborah  (LXX.  Aefioppa).  Judg. 
V.  4,  twice  to  Huldah  (n^^n  LXX.  Ot/xSa),  2  Kings  xxii.  14 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  22 ;  and  once  to  the  wife  of  Isaiah  (Is.  viii.  3). 
This  last  is  the  only  application  of  the  word  that  can  be  sus- 
pected of  any  other  reference  than  that  which  would  spontaneously 
occur  to  ordmary  readers  of  the  Bible.*  The  presumption  there- 
fore is,  that  here  also  it  is  .technically  used.  From  whatever 
cause,  perpetual  widowhood  had  long  been  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  an  indication  of  more  than  ordinary  piety.  The  widowhood  of 
Ruth  was  thus  regarded  by  Boaz  (Kuth  iii.  10,  comp.  1,  6-18) ; 
so  also  was  that  of  Judith  by  the  author  of  the  book  that  bears 
her  name  (Judith  iii.  2-8).  Hence  probably  the  injunction  of 
Paul,  1  Tim.  v.  10.  What  is  said  of  Anna's  '  departing  not  from 
the  temple  ....  night  and  day,'  however,  is  of  more  importance. 

Grffici  rejecemnt  adspirationem  quos  sequi  non  debemus.  Nam  in  nominibiis 
Ebraicis  consuetudo  Ebraica  valere  debet,  ut  in  Grsecis  Graeca,  et  in  Latiuis  Latins. 
Ita  mihi  videtur.  Nomen  n3n  Hanna  obvium  videtur,  1  Sam.  i.  1 1  *  (Dnisius  in  loc.). 
The  practice  of  the  LXX.  would  seem  to  be  to  reserve  the  *  adspiratio  *  for  the 
Hebrew  il.  Hence,  in  1  Sam.  i.  2,  it  is  ''Ayva,  and  not  "Ayya,  precisely  as  we  have 
the  name  in  Luke. 

^  The  textus  receptus  has  &s.  Tischendorf  adopts  tws.  The  difference  in  the 
reading,  however,  does  not  materially  affect  the  sense.  The  only  difference  really 
is,  that  what  ws  describes  approximately,  tus  fixes  definitely.  In  either  case  Luke's 
reference  would  obviously  be  interpreted  of  the  period  during  which  Anna  was  a 
widow.     The  rendering  adopted  is  paraphrastic,  but  it  seems  to  be  required. 

' quibus  (scil.  84  ann.)  si  adduutur  anni  oonjugii  7,  et  si  anni  virginitatis 

ponantur  18,  erunt  anni  astatis  ejus  110.  Nata  igitur  fuit  Hanna,  et  vixit  tris- 
tissimis  illis  temporibus,  cum  ex  genere  sacerdotali  primum  Aristobulus,  postea 
Alexander,  parricidiis  et  fratricidiis,  cruentum  diadema  privata  temeritate  sibi 
imponerent :  cum  Romani  Pompeius  et  Crassus  Judseam  iuvaderent :  cum  Herodes 
in  extremam  servitutem  Judseos  conjiceret.  Et  puella  a  majoribus  suis  potuit 
audire  miserrimum  interitum  ultimi  ducis  Jannse,  de  tribu  Juda,  qui  ipsam  vide- 

rant  et  noverant Potuit  igitur  de  multis  variis  et  tristissimis  mutationibus 

et  religionis  et  reipublicffi  loqui,  quas  partim  ipsa  viderat,  partim  ex  parentibas 

cognoverat ut  etiam  de  hac  causa  magna  fuit  apud  omnes  bonos  auctoritas, 

qui  eam,  ut  Prophetissam  tot  jam  annorum  talia  cum  gemitu  narrantem  ssepe  audi- 
verant'  (Gerhard  Hann.  in  loc.), 

*  The  reading  MK^^^  (Neb.  vi.  14)  is  questionable  (see  Ftirst,  Concord,  s.  v. ; 

see  also  LXX.).  As  to  irpotprrris  (Isa.  viii.  3),  Hengstenberg  says,  '  This  name 
cannot  mean  the  wife  of  a  prophet,  but  indicates  that  the  wife  of  Isaiah  had 
a  prophetic  gift,  like  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Huldah'  (Cycl.  Bib.  Lit.,  art.  *  Isaiah,' 
ii.  36). 
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In  the  book  of  Exodus  (xxxviii.  8)  we  read  that  Moses  made  the 
'  laver  of  brass  and  the  foot  of  it  of  brass,  of  the  looking-glasses 
of  the  women  assembling  which  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  con- 
gregation.' Premising  that  the  word  here  rendered  by  '  which 
assembled'  is  ni<n*vn,  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the 
following  remarks  from  Hengstenberg  and  the  editor  of  the  '  Pic- 
torial Bible  :'  '  The  Hebrew  term  Knjf  means  to  serve  in  a  military 
sense  ;  in  a  figurative  sense  it  is  used  of  the  militia  sacra  of  the 
Priests  and  Levites ;  comp.  Numb.  iv.  23/  35,  39,  43 ;»  viii.  25.** 
The  leader  and  captain  of  the  Host  was  the  God  of  Israel  By 
the  side  of  this  sacred  militia  a  female  band  is  placed,  and  the 
choice  of  expression  shows  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  an  ex- 
tensive, important,  formally  organised  institution.  That  the  women 
had  outward  offices  to  perform  at  the  Tabernacle  is  not  said.  .  .  . 
Neither  the  law  nor  the  history  recognize  any  service  of  females 
in  this  sense.  That  in  ancient  times  the  Jews  interpreted  the 
language  of  no  such  ministrations,  but  rather  understood  it  to 
refer  to  spiritical  service,  is  shown  by  the  paraphrase  of  the  LXX., 
who  for  serving  substitute  fasting  (nb^nVn  =  rojv  wionvaoLawy  = 
a\  evij(7-T6i/(Tav,*  as  well  as  by  that  of  Onkelos  who,  with  a  remark- 
able coincidence,  renders  it  by  praying.'  {Genuineness  of  the  Penta- 
teuch^ ii.  110,  111.)  *That  it  (the  institution)  did  not  end  with 
Moses  is  shown  from  1  Sam.  ii.  22,  where  it  is  stated  among  the 
great  crimes  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  that  they  corrupted  the  women 
who  served  at  the  gate  of  the  tabernacle  (ngiiD  ^ni<  nn^  niNnvn 
that  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  congregation),'  Pictorial  Bible, 
in  loc.  ed.  1847.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  Luke's  inten- 
tion was  to  give  his  readers  to  understand  that  Anna  was  one  of 
these.  '  And  standing  by  at  the  very  time  she  praised  {ayQcuf^o- 
XoysTro^)  God.  And  {slie)  spake  concerning  him  to  all  those  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem.'     Thus  what  happened  in 

'  The  phrase  is  N^V,  *  perform  the  service '  (Eng.  Vers.)- 

e  In  aU  these  passages  the  phrase  is  KIV^  K^n''?^,  *  every  one  that  entereth 

into  the  service  *  (Eng.  Vers.X 

»•  The  phrase  is  NSyO  3'1K^,  *  cease  waiting  upon  the  service*  (Eng.  Vers.). 

*  The  passage  is  only  found  in  the  Complutensian  text.  The  Alexandrine  and 
the  Vaticun  read  c.  xxxiii.  differently  (see  L.  Bos  in  loc.), 

j  *  Facile  apparet  significationem  laudandi  et  celebrandi  convenientiorem  esse. 
S.  Anna  laudabat  Deum,  quod  is  fecisset  ut  jam  olim  promissa  apparerent  tandem 

rh  dy6ofjuo\oy€7(r0ai  non  plus  significat  quam  simplex  tfioXoytlv vel 

verbum  aivuv  quod  inteUigo  licet  ex  Versione  Gneca  V.  T.  et  Libris  Apocrr. 

Quod  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  13,  dicitur  ^7  iTJW  laudabimus  te,  id  potuisset  utique  sic  ex- 

primi  cuv€iro/Afy  crc vel  biutKoyfiffotitv  aou    Nunc  autem  libuit  Gnec.  Intt. 

id  exprimere  verbo  composito dvOofio\oyria6fi€6d  aoi.     Sic  et  nomen 

dyeofjLo\oy7i<rts  laudem,  celehrationem  significat.    Ex  Esa.  iii.  11 '  (Vorstius,  De  He- 
braismis,  173,  4,  ed.  Fischer). 
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the  temple  soon  became  notorious,  as^  beyond  all  question,  much 
of  what  had  previously  transpired  was  already. 

Luke's  narrative  concludes  with  the  significant  testimony,  '  And 
when  they  had  performed  all  things  that  {were)  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned  into  GaliloBa  to  their  own  city 
Nazareth  1'  At  several  weeks,  perhaps  some  two  months  old  and 
upwards,  Jesus  then,  was  with  his  parents  at  Nazareth.  Not  a 
word  is  said  by  Luke  nor  yet  by  Matthew  of  his  having  again 
returned  to  Bethlehem ;  is  not  the  inference  therefore  natural,  nay 
on  the  supposition  that  Luke's  narrative  is  continuous,  and  there 
is  nothing  m  the  structure  of  his  sentence  to  indicate  the  contrary, 
but  rather  much  to  indicate  it  is — on  that  supposition  the  infer- 
ence is  even  necessary — that  when  the  Magi  found  him  he  was  not 
where  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been,  but  where  the 
common  understanding  of  the  Evangelic  narrative  sui)po3es  that 
he  first  came  on  his  return  from  Egypt  ?  Reading  the  Lvangelists 
independently  of  one  another,  and  then  putting  the  conclusions  we 
arrive  at  together,  so  far  from  contradicting  one  another  even  in 
the  least,  they  are  at  perfect  harmony,  and  each  fills  up  the 
others'  omissions  so  remarkably,  that  either  is  at  once  completed 
and  explained  by  putting  both  in  juxta-position.  Christ  was  born 
at  Bethlehem,  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  thence  went  down  to  Naza- 
reth, where  he  was  found  by  the  Magi,  thence  went  into  Egypt, 
and  from  thence  returned  to  Nazareth  a  second  time.  The  fol- 
lowing remark  is  Mr.  Penn's  :  '  The  historical  accounts  of  Luke 
and  Matthew  have  been  strangely  mingled  and  anachronised.  It 
was  not  observed  that  Luke  relates  the  incidents  following  imme- 
diately from  the  birth  of  Christ  until  his  first  removal  to  Naza- 
reth from  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem ;  but  that  Matthew  begins 
^  with  those  which  occurred  when  our  Lord  had  attained  the  age 
of  two  years^  and  carries  them  on  until  his  second^  removal  to 
Nazareth  from  Egypt.  J.  G.  Frank,  in  his  Chnmology^^  was 
the  first  to  show  (which  might  have  been  easily  inferred  from  the 
Gospels)  that  the  '*  Adoration  of  the  Magiy^  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
took  place,  not  at  Bethlehem^  but  at  Nazareth,  .  .  .  There,  after 
"  about  two  years,"  the  eastern  travellers,  guided  by  the  miracu- 
lous indication  of  the  star,  found  our  Lord  "  m  the  housed'  not  in 
the  manger  or  stable.  From  that  distant  station  they  easily 
escaped  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod.'  (Notes  in  Matt.  ii.  1.) 

k  Tlxis  is  too  strong.  Anything  above  (me  year  -wiU  fuUy  satisfy  th«  requisitious 
of  the  narrative. 

"  *  Praelusio  Chronologiae  Fundamentalis,'  &c.,  a  Johanne  Georgio  Frank,  &c. 
Goettingse.     1774. 
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ON   THE   IDENTITY  OF   CYRUS  AND   THE   TIMES 

OF   DANIEL. 

While  attention  is  directed  with  unusual  earnestness  to  the  Pro- 
phecies which  affect  our  own  age,  and  to  the  position  of  the 
Church  in  transition  from  the  times  of  our  fathers  to  those  when 
we  hope  our  children  may  have  received  it  from  our  hands,  we  are 
called  upon  to  take  care  of  those  evidences  which  the  fulfilment 
of  Prophecy  in  past  ages  has  rendered  valuable  to  the  cause  of 
Revelation,  and  has  consigned  to  our  keeping. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  take  occasion  to  notice,  as  the 
thesis  of  our  own  remarks,  a  work  which  appeared  some  few  years 
since  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester  upon  the  identity  of  Cyrus  the 
Deliverer  and  the  period  of  his  existence ;  and  we  may  set  forth 
the  sum  of  the  argument  which  we  have  to  contend  against  in  a 
single  sentence — that  Cyrus  the  Great  was  no  other  than  the 
Babylonian  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  Cyrus  the  Deliverer 
was  a  satrap  prince  of  a  later  period  deputed  by  Artaxerxes  to 
rule  over  Babylon  and  Persia- 

We  propose  this  dquble  proposition  as  the  most  efficacious  way 
of  treating  this  subject,  and  we  choose  this  course  because,  in  con- 
firming the  received  opinion  respecting  the  person  of  Cyrus,  we 
shall  destroy  an  hypothesis,  which  rests  upon  the  more  ancient 
date  ascribed  to  the  life  of  the  Great  Conqueror. 

Cyrus  is  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  the  character  he  fills 
in  the  volume  of  its  evidences,  though  not  enrolled  in  the  Canon, 
is  yet  a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  abandoned  to  an 
hypothesis,  which  indeed  may  claim  a  high  jnerit  for  contrivance 
and  ingenuity,  but  is  not  sustained  against  the  plain  and  distinct 
evidences  by  which  his  real  position  is  ascertained.  He  stands  as 
the  great  mark  and  prophetic  pledge  of  ancient  Scripture,  that 
God  ruleth  among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  over  those  famiUes  on 
whom  He  shed  the  light  of  a  direct  Revelation  of  His  will.  *  The 
Princes  of  the  people,'  says  David,  '  are  joined  to  tlie  people  of 
the  God  of  Abraham ;'  and  the  economy  of  the  Old  Dispensation 
can  be  but  very  imperfectly  understood  if  we  lose  sight  of  those 
dependent  kingdoms  which  surrounded  the  Jewish  land.  These 
were  the  subjects  of  direct  prophecy  to  the  pen  of  the  Jewish 

iirophets;  they  were  indicated  by  name  among  the  desolations 
bretold  of  that  Dispensation :  but  could  that  have  happened  ex- 
cept they  were  also  amenable  to  the  law,  in  respect  of  which  those 
Prophets  of  Jehovah  uttered  their  denunciations  ?     The  Jewish 
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preacher  declares  that  the  ^  curse  causeless  shall  not  come ;'  and 
St.  Paul  teaches  the  same  doctrine  in  effect,  that  no  sins  can  be 
imputed  except  in  respect  of  a  law  given.  How  then  could  those 
jud^^ents  have  gone  forth  against  the  belt  of  nations  which  sur- 
rounded the  Jewish  land  except  they  were  infractors  of  a  law 
which  by  some  means  had  been  imparted  to  them?  Wl^ether 
these  obliffations  may  have  arisen  by  a  leaven  of  the  Jewish  Tables 
beinff  instilled  through  mere  association  and  the  ordinary  influence 
of  vicinity  and  neighbourhood,  or  whether  they  came  from  the 
great  father  of  the  tiaithfiil  by  inheritance  through  the  other  fami^ 
lies  that  proceeded  from  him — the  races  of  Ishmael,  and  Keturah, 
and  Edom — ^it  is  not  necessary  now  to  inquire.  Both,  perhaps, 
may  have  operated  ;  but,  be  it  as  it  may,  the  scheme  of  prophecy 
proceeds,  as  one,  through  the  whole  of  those  regions  till  it  finally 
reaches  the  sacred  land  itself,  and  there  sweeps  the  last  remains 
of  a  by-gone  world  into  utter  destruction. 

With  Cyrus  and  his  age,  however,  we  feel  in  a  special  degree 
associated,  out  of  the  mass  of  prophetic  nations  upon  which  the 
foundations  of  the  Church  in  the  newer  Dispensations  have  been 
laid.  Among  the  chosen  and  declared  vessels  of  the  Divine  Will 
there  is  none  which  evinces  higher  marks  of  favour  or  more  un- 
equivocal authority  than  that  ascribed  by  the  voice  of  prophecy  to 
the  Deliverer,  whose  name  should  be  '  Cyrus.'  '  My  shepherd,' 
*  the  anointed  whose  right  hand  I  have  upholden,'  '  before  whom 
I  will  go,  to  make  the  crooked  places  straight,'  '  whom  1  have 
raised  up  in  righteousness,'  and  *  whose  every  way  I  will  direct' 
(Isa.  xlv.  passim),  are  promises  of  a  character  which  should  make 
the  inheritor  of  them  precious  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  mortals 
for  all  ages,  and  should  secure  him  a  canonical  niche  in  the 
building  of  every  future  Temple,  where  he  might  hold  a  blessed 
memorial  among  men,  without  danger  of  a  disputed  title  to  his 
pedestal. 

Such  thoughts  we  have  ourselves  always  held  upon  this  subject. 
We  have  ever  regarded  the  character  of  Cyrus  the  Great  so  suit- 
able in  every  respect  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  prophetic  De- 
liverer was  sent,  as  might  have  seduced  acquiescence  in  his  claims 
by  the  mere  features  of  his  prophetic  pateniity.  The  recognition 
of  him  as  a  child  of  Prophecy  in  the  rumoured  omens  of  his  birth, 
which  have  been  preserved  among  the  heathen  nations,  is  another 
mark  of  genuineness  which  might  have  softened  much  hardness  of 
heart.  The  Gentile  people  among  whom  he  lived  evidently  re- 
garded him  as  an  extraordinary  person,  of  more  than  merely 
human  descent.  Twice  the  dreams  of  his  grandsire  the  King  of 
Media  were  charged  with  omens  of  dreaded  import  as  to  the  fruit 
of  that  daughter  from  whom  ^the  cldld  of  true  prophecy^  was 
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about  to  proceed ;  and  under  the  alarms  produced  by  these  visions 
of  darkness,  and  the  dread  of  his  grandson's  greatness,  he  sent 
him  into  banishment  and  death,  from  which,  however,  ^he  was 
preserved  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  decreed  purpose.^  Such 
are  nearly  his  own  words,  recorded  in  the  account  given  of  him 
by  Herodotus. 

We  can  even  find  it  in  our  heart  to  recognise  some  incidents 
in  the  history  of  this  Scion  of  Judgment  as  replete  with  certain 
simihtudes  to  the  last  and  more  terrible  day  of  vengeance.  The 
*  mock  kingship^  of  his  first  recognition,  and  the  deliberation  by 
the  King  and  his  counsellors  on  the  nature  of  that  event,  and  his 
second  coming  in  power  to  take  his  kingdom  and  avenge  himself 
of  his  enemies,  are  in  close  keeping  with  the  higher  destiny.  The 
circumstances  of  his  delivery  over  to  destruction,  first  by  the  King 
to  Harpagus,  and  by  him  to  the  chief  herdsman  of  the  King,  for 
exposure  to  the  wild  beasts  of  his  mountain  regions,  also  fall  in 
closely  with  the  delivery  of  Christ  to  Pilate,  who  may  be  figured 
by  Harpagus,  as  the  herdsman  may  figure  the  Jewish  Priesthood 
Pilate  was  deterred  from  his  office  of  executioner  by  the  dreams 
of  his  wife ;  and  it  is  the  wife  who  turns  Harpagus  from  his  orders 
also.  He  therefore  delivers  the  child  to  the  herdsman  to  do  with 
it  according  to  the  King's  command,  as  Pilate  delivered  Jesus  to 
the  will  of  the  Jews. 

The  change  of  the  royal  infant  for  the  stillborn  son  of  the 
herdsman's  wife,  who,  the  story  says,  laboured  with  her  infant, 
xa/f  Kari  ^aifjiova,  or  '  as  if  by  some  good  angel,'  at  the  very  time 
her  husband  was  gone  to  Harpagus  to  receive  Cyrus ;  the  expo- 
sure of  the  dead  body  for  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  sending  of  a  '  spearman'  by  Harpagus  to  ascertain  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  body  whether  the  child  were  really  dead  or  not — ^all 
present  shadowy  resemblances  also  to  events  which  we  need  not 
here  recapitulate. 

These  may  be  casual  coincidences,  no  doubt,  but  belonging  to 
Cyrus,  of  whom  God  declares  'he  would  direct  all  his  ways,' 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  as  indications  of 
the  same  divine  hand  by  which  the  events  of  man's  redemption 
and  the  destruction  of  the  powers  of  Darkness  were  fore-ordained, 
and  are  in  progress  of  accomplishment  even  now.  We  attach  no 
undue  importance  to  such  objects ;  for  granting  them  to  be  true, 
and  established  by  the  most  indubitable  proofs  of  their  being  so, 
they  would  not  add  a  feather  to  the  sterling  weight  of  those  evi- 
dences we  already  possess,  that '  the  nations  are  counted  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance'  before  the  Word  and  Power  of  the 
Most  High.  But  we  regard  them  with  interest,  and  look  upon 
them  with  the  same  a£Pection  that  Jacob  regarded  the  coat  of  his 
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8on  Joseph,  and  as  thitigB  connected  with  the  living  truth  which 
we  serre. 

Cyrus,  the  great  subverter  of  the  first  Asiatic  idolatries,  and 
deliverer  of  the  people  of  Gob  in  that  age,  whose  true  thraldom 
to  the  darkest  spirits  of  hell  was  only  figured  in  the  temporal  cap- 
tivity of  Israel  to  the  Kings  of  Babylon,— this  prince  of  God  s 
right  hand,  presents  himself  to  our  view  from  the  joint  testimonies 
of  the  prophets  of  Judsea  and  the  historians  of  Greece,  distinct 
from  all  other  heroes.  He  rises,  as  it  were,  from  the  grave  pre- 
pared for  him  by  injustice,  and  gradually  breaks  down  the  whole 
barriers  of  darkness.  And  then  he  appears  ruling  over  that  night 
of  the  heathen  world,  like  the  poweriul  satellite  whose  assigned 
metal  marks  also  the  kingdom  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
root  in  the  image  of  old  dynasties,  and  of  many  metals,  which  was 
seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Shall  we  lightly  forego  this  charmed  vision,  and  surrender  the 
just  claims  of  him  who  opened  the  two-leaved  gates  of  that  mother 
of  witchcrafts  whom  we  see  glimmering  upon  Uie  enchant'ed  waters 
of  Euphrates,  in  order  to  accommodate  believers  in  a  farrago  of 
incongruous  tales  by  those  whom  some  are  pleased  to  call  Persian 
historians,  a  species  of  whom  we  have  ample  warning  by  Hero- 
dotus that  they  are,  like  the  Cretans,  probably  their  near  kinsmen, 
as  I  '^evarotij  and  whose  records  are  mere  fragments  of  lustorical 
tradition  laden  with  chimera  and  fable,  and  bearing  a  stamp 
hardly  higher  in  degree  than  the  Arabian  Nights  as  a  source  of 
authentic  information  upon  the  history  of  their  country  ? 

Our  present  object  will  not  permit  our  enlarging  upon  this 
topic.  We  must  return  to  (>rus  and  his  times.  But  before  we 
enter  upon  the  evidences  of  history  we  will  point  out  some  few 
requisites  to  the  prophetic  character  of  him  who  was  to  be  ^  ^^ 
deliverer,*  without  which,  we  think,  no  person  can  be  admitted  to 
that  title :  and  if  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  Deliverer  does  not 
possess  these  requisites,  it  will  be  very  evident  he  cannot  be  that 
deliverer  who  was  announced  by  prophecy. 

His  Grace  says  that  Cyrus  who  restored  the  Jews  to  their 
country  was  not  he  who  took  Babylon,  but  another  Cymsj  who 
lived  seventy  years  later  than  the  capturer  of  that  citv«  To  this 
simple  proposition  let  us  apply  the  test  of  prophecy,  for  this  test 
will  remte  the  hypothesis  in  limine  by  requiring  that  the  Captivity 
of  Babylon  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews  should  coincide  in 
one  series  of  action.  All  the  prophecies  show  that  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  ;  in  particular  also  they  show  that  tne  city  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed under  a  leader  of  the  Medes,  and  that  the  name  of  Cyrus 
should  be  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Restorer.     Let  us  examine 
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them.  Jeremiah  foretells  the  last  disasters  of  Jerusalem  in  chap. 
XXV.  12,  in  which  he  says,  '  They  shall  serve  the  King  of  Bahylon 
seventy  years ;  and  when  the  seventy  years  are  accomplished,  then 
I  wiU  punish  the  King  of  Bahylon  and  that  nation,  and  will  bring 
upon  that  land  all  that  is  written  in  this  book.' 

Now  what  are  these  judgments  that  are  to  come  at  the  end  of 
this  seventy  years  ?  In  chap.  IL  24,  the  prophet  savs,  *  Prepare 
against  her  (&Lbylon)  the  nations,  with  the  Kings  of  the  Medes, 
the  captains  thereofj  and  all  the  rulers ;  for  every  purpose  of  the 
Lord  snail  be  performed  against  Babylon,  to  make  her  a  desola* 
tion:  her  bars  ^all  be  brokea  One  post  shall  run  to  meet 
another,  to  show  the  King  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken,  that 
the  passages  are  stopped^  the  reeds  burned  with  fire,  and  the  men 
of  war  are  aflrighted.'  Again,  verse  36,  '  I  will  dry  up  her  sea 
and  make  her  springs  dry ;  in  their  heat  I  will  make  their  feasts: 
I  will  make  them  drunken  that  they  may  rejoice,  and  sleep  a  per- 
petual sleep  and  not  wake,  saith  the  Lord.' 

In  all  this,  the  particulars  of  a  city,  taken  by  siege  and  by 
surprise,  and  in  a  time  of  drunken  stupor,  is  plainly  foretold ;  and 
if  the  turning  of  the  River  be  not  very  distinctly  marked,  though 
it  certainly  is  not  omitted,  we  shall  nnd  that  circumstance  more 
plainly  denoted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where  he  predicts  the 
same  event . — ^  A  sword  is  upon  the  Chaldeans,  said  the  Lord, 
and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  upon  her  princes,  and 
upon  her  wise  men.  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall 
be  dried  up.'— di*  1.  35. 

These  are  the  characteristic  marks,  which  must  distinguish  that 
capture  of  Babylon,  which  should  accompany  and  cause  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jewish  people  to  their  own  land  at  the  end  of 
seventy  years  of  Captivity.  But  the  Duke  of  Manchester  says, 
that  these  are  events  which  did  not  occur  at  the  period  of  the 
Jewish  deliverance,  but  at  the  time  of  their  Captivity,  seventy 
years  before  ;  and  that  they  were  wrought  by  another  Cyrus,  who 
was  the  same  individual  a4s  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  by  the  Per- 
sian Cyrus.  He  says,  that  this  latter  was  not  a  conquering  King 
and  founder  of  an  Empire,  but  a  mere  satrap  to  Artaxerxes. 

But  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  do  not  stand  alone :  those  of 
Isaiah  are  to  the  same  eSed  i — >That  the  fall  of  Babylon,  spoken 
of  by  prophecy,  should  be  brought  by  the  stirring  iip  of  the 
Medes  and  the  nations  of  the  North.— ch.  xiii.  17.  That  this 
should  be  in  a  time  of  drunken  infatuation,  and  by  the  opening  of 
the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  drving  up  of  the  River ;  and  that 
he  who  did  the  work  should  be  tne  same  as  should  say  to  Jeru- 
salem, '  be  thou  built,'  and  should  be  called  ^  Cyrus.' 

What  is  received  by  the  Church  is,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
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Jews  to  their  own  land  was  accomplished  by  CWus  the  Great, 
whose  period  is  ascertained  with  sufficient  precision  from  the 
Greek  historians  in  connection  with  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  In  this 
Prince  all  the  circumstances  required  by  the  prophecies  do  most 
wonderfully  concur.  He  led  an  army  of  Medes  to  Babylon  ;  he 
dried  up  the  river  and  entered  the  city  through  the  water-gates, 
of  which  the  Greek  historian  gives  the  particulars.  He  was  asso- 
ciated at  that  time,  in  person,  with  his  uncle  Darius,  who  was 
nominally  King,  according  to  Xenophon — ^in  whose  work  the 
history  of  this  capture  of  Babylon  with  uie  Scripture  acxx)Unt  is  also 
wonderfully  accordant :  for  Darius  the  Mede  it  was,  who  is  there 
stated  to  have  held  the  dominion  in  Babylon,  afker  its  capture  in 
the  night  of  Belshazzar's  feast.  During  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
Daniel  was  set  over  the  Government,  and  the  Jews  were  restored, 
in  one  degree,  to  freedom  by  possessing  their  own  princes  over 
them.  In  two  years  after  the  siege,  Cyrus,  having  succeeded  to 
the  full  sovereignty  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  granted  full  per- 
mission to  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  land,  and  build  their 
temple. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  cursory  review  of  the  histories 
given  of  this  Cyrus  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  ;  and  to  point  out 
how  we  think  these  two  writers  concur  in  giving  an  ample  testi- 
mony of  this  person.  For  though  they  diflPer  in  some  particulars, 
they  concur  in  most  that  are  essential ;  and  the  discrepancies  in 
their  accounts,  if  duly  regarded  by  reference  to  the  different 
sources  of  their  information,  seem  rather  to  give  credibility  to 
their  statements,  as  genuine  records  of  authentic  history,  varied 
only  according  to  those  diversities  which  distinguished  the  dominion 
of  Cyrus  in  Persia  and  the  Asiatic  Provinces. 

The  history  of  Herodotus  is  very  methodical ;  and  shows,  that 
the  historian  aimed  at  a  chronological  order  in  its  arrangement. 
After  touching  upon  the  fables  of  the  preceding  age,  the  oral 
hieroglyphics  of  the  people,  he  commences  his  history,  properly 
so  called,  with  the  Kingdom  of  Lydia  under  Croesus,  son  of 
Halyathes.  This  Eang,  he  says,  first  brought  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
into  subjection,  and  made  them  tributary  to  his  power.  All  Asia 
to  the  River  Halys,  except  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  was  subdued  by 
him  ;  and  he  fixes  the  period  of  this  event  with  reference  to  the 
Greek  annals  by  relating,  that  Solon,  among  others  of  the  Greek 
sages,  visited  Asia  at  that  epoch.  The  course  of  his  story  leads 
him  to  refer  to  another,  not  less  celebrated  person  in  the  history 
of  early  Greece ;  when  he  introduces  the  name  of  Pisistratus,  in 
connection  with  the  events  in  progress.  For  the  Lydian  King, 
taking  alarm  at  the  military  successes  of  C3rrus,  son  of  Cambyses, 
against  Astyages,  the  Median  King,  and  relative  of  Crcesus,  that 
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monarch  sent  to  consult  PisistratUs  on  the  subject,  and  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  advice  he  received  from  him,  forthwith  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Having  fortified  himself 
with  these  auxiliaries,  he  marched  into  Cappadocia  to  revenge 
the  injuries  Astyages  had  received  from  Cyrus. 

The  Median  K.ing  was  related  to  Crcesus,  says  the  historian, 
by  marriage.  A  band  of  wandering  Scythians  had  found  their 
way  into  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares,  its  King,  who  was  the 
fatner  of  Astyages.  There  they  dwelt  some  time  in  friendship 
with  the  people,  and  instructed  the  Median  youth  in  the  use  of 
the  bow  and  the  mysteries  of  the  chase.  But  having  been  re- 
buked for  their  want  of  success  on  a  certain  occasion,  they  killed 
a  Median  child,  and  served  it  up  to  the  King  at  a  banquet,  as  the 
fruits  of  their  chase ;  and  then,  betaking  themselves  to  Halyathes, 
King  of  Lydia,  they  were  received  and  protected  by  him  against 
the  anger  of  Cyaxares.  A  war  ensued  between  the  Lydian  and 
Median  powers,  which,  after  a  severe  battle,  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  marriage  of  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  with  Ha- 
rienis,  daughter  of  Halyattes,  and  consequently  a  sister  of 
Croesus. 

The  period  of  this  visit  of  the  Scythians  is  perfectly  ascertained 
by  reference  to  the  Egyptian  history.  For  it  was  the  same  in- 
cursion which  was  met  by  Psammeticus  in  Syria ;  whose  leaders 
were  prevailed  on  by  his  subsidies  to  forego  their  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing into  his  territory.  Now  Psammeticus  was  succeeded  by 
Pharaho  Hophra  in  the  year  b.  c.  616,  and  the  Scythians  retained 
their  power  in  Media  twenty-two  years ;  so  that  their  inroad 
must  have  been  at  least  twenty-two  years  before  the  year  b.  c. 
616,  and  it  must  have  been  antecedent  to  the  year  b.  c.  638. 
Taking  it  that  this  inroad  may  have  happened  a  few  years  only 
before  the  point,  which  limits  the  possible  event  (say  as  early  as 
b.  c.  646),  their  twenty-two  years'  abode  in  Media,  and  the  war 
that  ensued,  would  bring  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Astyages  and 
Harienis,  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  Cyrus,  to  the  year 
a  c.  624.  Cyrus  himself  was  bom  in  the  year  b.  c.  600  ;  so  that, 
if  Mandane  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  that  marriage,  her  age 
would  accord  with  that  account;  for  she  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twenty-three  years  old,  though  she  might  have  been 
younger.  Yet  neither  could  she  have  been  younger  by  more  than 
the  eight  years  we  have  added  to  the  year  638  to  bring  up  the 
period  to  its  probable  point ;  so  that  by  this  comparison  with  the 
Egyptian  Chronology,  the  grandmother  is  shown  to  have  been 
necessarily  married,  at  some  period  between  the  age  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-three. 

We  have  touched  upon  this  isolated  point  of  the  Chronology, 
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because  we  have  many  to  discuss  in  the  seq^uel,  which  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  it»  and  to  prevent  confusion.  Xiet  us  resume 
the  story  of  Herodotus. 

The  expedition  of  Croesus  ended  in  a  battle  with  Cyrus  at 
Pteria  in  Cappadoda,  upon  which  Crcesus  withdrew  to  Sardis,  in 
bis  own  territories,  to  await  supplies  fi*om  Ama^s,  die  Egyptian 
King,  who  was  in  alliance  witn  him.  At  this  time,  says  Hero- 
dotus, Labynetus  reigned  in  Babyloa 

Upon  this  notice  we  may  again  observe,  that  Amasis  reigned 
in  Egypt  from  the  year  b.  c.  569  to  b.  c.  525 ;  that  is,  from  niae 
years  after  Cyrus  commenced  the  Kingdom  of  Persia,  or  rather 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  to  the  year  when  his  successor,  the 
great  Cambyses,  invaded  and  destroyed  Egypt  The  alliance  of 
Crossus  with  this  King,  which  is  an  undesigned  coincidence  with 
the  history  relating  to  that  Egyptian  monarch,  affords  also  in 
itself  a  strong  presumption  that  the  account  of  Herodotus  is 
authentia 

The  historian  pursues  his  account;  that  Cyrus  followed  his 
enemy  with  vigour,  fought  another  battle  in  whico  he  destroyed  the 
army  of  Croesus,  and  took  the  King  prisoner ;  whom  be  retained 
about  his  person  ever  afterwards,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  to  a  province  of  the  Persian  Monarchy. 

At  this  point  the  historian  enters  upon  an  account  of  the  Me- 
dian power,  which  he  relates  to  have  proceeded  from  the  debris  of 
the  Assyrian  or  Ninevite  Monarchy ;  and  be  prefaces  this  account 
by  stating,  that  he  had  been  cautious  in  the  evidence  he  had 
received ;  and  intimates,  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  exaggerations  of  the  Persians  relative  to  their  great  Cyrus. 
'  He  sou^t,'  he  says,  '  for  those  who  were  satisfied  to  relate  mat- 
ters as  they  had  happened.' 

'  The  Medes,'  he  proceeds, '  were  the  first  who  struggled  with 
the  Assyrian  Power  for  freedom,  after  the  Assyrians  had  ruled 
over  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia  for  a  period  of  520  years.  At 
that  time  Deioces,  who  was  a  man  of  superior  wisdom,  obtained 
an  influence  over  his  countrymen  by  a  judicious  conduct,  and 
procured  himself  to  be  chosen  their  King ;  whereupon  he  built 
the  city  of  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  the  Me(Uan  Power,  and  esta- 
blished a  form  of  government,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
prototype  of  all  the  Eastern  Sovereignties.  This  consisted  in  a 
perfect  seclusion  of  the  Monarch  from  view  of  the  people,  and  an 
authority  which  proceeded  in  an  oracular  form  from  uie  recesses 
of  the  palace.  It  is  highly  remarkable,  that  this  Eastern  regime 
is  noticed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  as  having  proceeded  from  this 
region,  where  it  is  said  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  originated  in  a 
monarchy  called  the  Pishdadian ;  while  we  find  in  the  Persian 
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historieB  an  account  of  the  Piehdadian  Monarchy,  which  bears 
sueh  an  evident  resemblance  to  tlie  story  here  given  by  Herodotus 
of  the  origin  of  the  Median  Power,  as  is  sufficient  to  convince 
every  impartial  reader  that  the  accounts  refer  to  the  same  subject 
The  Persian  accounts,  however,  carry  back  their  history  to  the 
time  of  Adam  and  Noah ;  but  with  such  incongruities,  as  show 
plainly  they  are  no  way  to  be  depended  upon  as  authentic.  Upon 
this  point  we  must  enter  more  lai^ely  on  a  fiiture  occasion. 

This  Median  Dynasty,  according  to  Herodotus,  extended  only 
through  four  generations  :  Deioces,  who  reigned  fifty-tree  years  ; 
Phraortes,  his  son,  who  was  the  Arphaxad  of  the  book  of 
Judith,  twenty-two  years  ;  Cyaxares,  forty  years ;  and  Astyages, 
who  was  deposed  by  Cyrus,  thirty-five  years ;  thus  carrying  the 
date  of  the  ccnnmenc^ment  of  this  monarchy  from  the  coming  of 
Ovrus  into  Media  in  the  year  560  b.  c.  back  to  the  year  &  c.  710, 
wnich  is  what  the  amount  of  the  reigns  produces. 

The  second  King,  Phraortes,  was  an  ambitious  prince.  '  He 
levied  war,'  says  Herodotus,  ^  against  the  Persians,  and  having 
first  brought  them  into  subjection,  and  being  thus  possessed  of 
two  powerful  peoples,  he  overran  all  the  provinces  of  Asia,  one 
after  another.  At  last  he  attacked  Nineveh  itself,  where  he  was 
defeated  and  slaia  A  reference  to  the  book  of  Judith  in  its  first 
few  verses  will  show  how  accurately  the  character,  and  short  his- 

nof  this  King,  agree  with  that  account 
nder  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  Asia  was  visited  by  the 
Scythian  irruption,  which  came  from  tbe  Lake  Moeotis  and  the 
River  Phasis.  This  irruption,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  the  Egyptian  Psammiticus,  and  must  have 
been  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  The  invaders 
were  finally  expelled  from  Media,  after  a  sojourn  of  twenty-two 
years,  when  Cyaxares  resumed  his  full  power*  After  this,  the 
Modes  took  Nineveh,  and  brought  all  the  Assyrian  people  into  sub- 
jection, exc^  the  BcAylonian  portim  of  them* 

The  reason  for  this  exception  of  the  Babylonian  provinces  is 
shown  by  other  authors  to  nave  proceeded  from  an  alliance  be- 
tween a  Median  King  and  the  Governor  of  Babylon,  who  rebelled 
against  his  Assyrian  master,  then  reigning  in  Nineveh.  This 
circunstance  was  not  known  to  Herodotus;  but  the  exemption 
he  makes  of  this  province  from  the  common  subjugation,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  is  again  an  extra- 
ordinary evidence  of  the  authentknty  of  his  statements. 

Cyaxares  left  his  throne  to  his  son  Astyages,  of  whose  daughter 
Mandane,  and  the  birth  of  Cyrus  from  her,  Herodotus  gives  a 
lengthened  history,  which  we  shall  recount  with  much  brevity. 
The  fetber  of   this  unhappy  daughter  was  endued,    like    his 
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contemporary,  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the  gift  of  dreaming ;  and 
having  dreamt  that  his  daughter  was  the  cause  of  a  great  flood, 
by  which  the  city  of  Ecbatana  and  all  Asia  were  overwhelmed, 
under  the  apprehension  which  this  prognostic  occasioned,  he 
married  her  immediately  to  a  Persian  of  good  family,  but  in 
obscure  circumstances.  No  doubt  her  husband  was  of  noble 
blood,  and  probably  a  provincial  Prince ;  but  such  would  have 
been  an  obscure  position  to  the  daughter  of  the  Median  Monarch, 
whose  alliances  were,  in  other  branches  of  his  family,  with  the 
Babylonian  and  Lydian  thrones. 

After  this  marriage  of  Mandane,  Astyages  was  again  troubled 
in  the  visions  of  the  night  He  beheld,  in  his  dreams,  a  rine 
proceeding  from  the  womb  of  his  daughter,  which  covered  the 
whole  of  Asia ;  and  again  he  took  counsel  to  avert  the  omen* 
For  this  purpose  he  resmved  to  put  the  ofispring,  with  which  his 
daughter  was  then  pregnant,  to  death,  and  deputed  Harpagus, 
one  of  his  nobles,  to  execute  his  purpose.  But  Uarpagus  was 
dissuaded  by  his  wife  from  the  deed,  and  having  summoned 
Mithradates,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  herds  in  the  mountain  region, 
he  gave  the  child  in  charge  to  him,  with  an  injunction  to  expose 
it  on  the  mountains.  Again,  a  woman  appears  as  the  cause  of 
the  child's  deliverance,  for  Spako,  the  herdsman's  wife,  pitied  the 
infant,  and  having  just  brought  into  the  world  a  dead  of&pring, 
she  prevailed  on  her  husband  to  change  the  children,  and  expose 
the  body  of  the  dead  infant  in  lieu  of  the  royal  child.  The 
messengers  of  Harpagus,  satisfied  by  this  deception,  returned  to 
their  lord,  and  gave  him  assurance  that  the  infant  of  Mandane 
was  destroyed. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  the  blood  of  Cyrus  showed  its  nobility, 
^b}f  the  manifestation  of  a  dominant  and  just  spirit,^  while 
engaged  in  play  with  his  fellows.  For  being  elected  ^  king'  over 
his  playmates,  he  punished  the  son  of  a  nobleman  so  severely, 
that  an  appeal  was  made  on  the  subject  to  Astyages,  and  Cyrus 
being  summoned  to  the  king's  presence  on  tnat  account,  was 
recognised  by  his  features,  and  the  resemblance  he  bore  to  the 
royal  stock.  Confession  having  been  obtained  fix)m  the  keeper  of 
the  herds,  as  to  his  true  birth,  and  the  King  being  assured  by  the 
astrologers  that  the  dreams  had  been  accompli^ed  in  the  mock 
royalty  which  the  child  had  already  enjoyed,  Cyrus  was  restored 
to  his  parents  in  Persia,  and  continued  with  them  till  he  was  forty 
years  of  age.  At  that  period  Harpagus,  whose  son  had  been  put 
to  death  by  Astyages,  for  his  father's  disobedience,  invited  Cyrus 
into  Media,  against  the  power  of  the  tyrannical  King.  And 
having  raised  an  army  of  Persians,  and  taught  them  by  a  practical 
lesapn  the  difference  between  the  thraldom  they  endured  irom  the 
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Medes,  and  a  state  of  independence,  Cyrus  addressed  his  followers, 
and  declared  himself  *  born  by  a  divine  lot '  for  the  very  objects  he 
proposed,  and  thereupon  persuaded  them  to  follow  his  advice  and 
*  be  free.'' ^  This  short  intimation  of  the  prophetic  character  of  the 
man,  and  his  office  of '  liberator,'  is  in  our  opinion  of  high  value 
in  fixing  the  identity  of  him  to  whom  the  Jewish  prophets  ascribe 
that  office. 

Thus,  says  Herodotus,  the  Medes  were  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  Persians,  through  the  wickedness  of  this  man,  Astyages, 
after  having  held  the  dominion  over  all  Asia  above  the  river 
Halys,  128  years,  besides  those  22  of  the  Scythian  Power.  But 
of  Astyages  he  relates,  that  being  taken  captive  in  the  battle  by 
Cyrus,  tihie  conqueror  imposed  no  other  severity  upon  him,  but 
kept  him  with  himself  as  long  as  he  lived.  On  which  point  it 
seems  extremely  probable  that  Herodotus  is  mistaken,  and 
confounds  the  son  of  Astyages  and  uncle  of  Cyrus,  with  the 
tyrant  who  was  dethroned.  The  fierce  cruelty  of  that  monarch, 
who  devoted  his  grandchild  to  death,  fed  his  servant  Harpagus 
with  the  flesh  of  his  own  child  for  neglecting  to  execute. the 
orders  he  had  received,  and  again  impaled  the  astrologers  who 
had  persuaded  him  that  the  force  of  the  dreams  had  exhausted 
themselves  in  their  mock  fulfilment,  and  so  induced  him  to  let  the 
boy  escape,  are  all  circumstances  which  indicate  a  fierce  hostility, 
such  as  suited  the  counterpart  of  his  character  in  Macbeth,  or 
that  King  who  slew  his  brother's  children,  and  usurped  their 
Crown.  Such,  however,  is  the  history  of  Cyrus'  origin,  given  by 
Herodotus ;  and  there  are  circumstances  in  that  account  which 
are  vouchers  for  its  authenticity,  and  for  the  period  of  the  trans- 
actions spoken  of.  The  times  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus  were 
tolerably  well  ascertained ;  and  the  facts  of  Solon's  self-banishment 
from  Athens,  his  separation  from  Pisistratus,  and  his  visit  to 
Amasis  in  Egypt,  were  all  historical  facts,  which  cannot  now  be 
disturbed.  The  death  of  the  Athenian  lawgiver  occurred  in  the 
year  b.c.  558,  at  (^prus,  when  he  was  in  his  banishment.  This 
was  two  years  after  Cyrus  came  out  of  Persia,  and  the  account 
states  that  Cyrus  was  engaged  several  years  in  Upper  Asia,  before 
he  came  down  to  the  lower  coasts.  The  words  of  Solon,  on  the 
instability  of  human  fortune,  were  still  in  the  memory  of  Croesus, 
when  taken  by  Cyrus,  for  he  uttered  them  aloud  on  the  pile  to 
which  the  conqueror  had  condemned  him,  and  they  were  the 
means  of  saving  his  life.  Nothing  can  synchronize  more  exactly 
than  do  these  circumstances  ;  and  the  visit  of  Solon  to  Lydia  may 
be  fixed  as  occurring  very  shortly  before  his  death,  and  probably 
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on  his  route  through  Asia  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died.  For  the 
fall  of  Croesus  and  the  subjugation  of  his  kingdom  are  dated 
B.C.  548. 

I  should  think,  too,  the  alUanoe  of  the  Median  and  Lydian 
thrones,  by  the  marriage  of  Astyages  and  Harienis,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  it  is  impossible  should  not  be  true :  for  Herodotus 
read  his  history  in  public  at  Athens,  within  about  100  years  of 
that  event,  when  living  witnesses  among  the  relations  of  that 
family  must  have  heard  and  confuted  the  historian  in  so  flagrant 
an  error.  Neither  can  we  pass  by  the  drcumstaoee  of  the  dreams, 
which  mark  a  propriety  in  the  time  assigned  to  these  events. 
For  though  these  are  regarded  as  mere  fables  by  many,  and 
altogether  blemishes  in  the  historian  s  works,  we  can  by  no  means 
forget,  that  it  was  by  precisely  the  same  order  of  prophecy,  and 
at  this  same  epoch,  that  the  Babylonian  kings  were  forewarned  of 
the  events  relating  to  their  empire;  and  we  ourselves  look  to 
these  visions  as  highly  important  indications  of  the  true  nature  of 
those  great  kingdoms,  wnich  rose  in  succession  out  of  the  Baby* 
Ionian  Fall.  The  story  of  Herodotus  is  therefore  in  wondermi 
keeping  with  the  true  spirit  of  those  tioies  to  which  he  assigns  tiie 
birto  ^  Cyrus  ;  and  this  great  defect,  as  it  is  generally  held,  is 
in  truth  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  authenticity  oi  his  account,  and 
that  the  incidents  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  to  which  they  were  referred, 

Again^  eould  Herod<^us  have  read  in  Athens  an  account  of  an 
alliance  between  Crcesus,  King  of  Lydia,  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
made  in  consequence  of  an  apprehended  attack  from  that  great 
monarch,  whose  history  he  is  professedly  recording,  within  a  hun- 
dred years  of  the  time  when  he  was  speaking?  All  Greece  knew 
as  well  as  Herodotus,  whether  he  spoke  truth,  or  uttered  a  mere 
invention.  What  would  be  thought  of  ajoy  man  who  would 
attempt  to  represent  the  events  of  the  BebeUion  of  1745,  in  a 
way  different  from  the  known  facts  in  a  public  assembly  (^  the 
Royal  Society ;  for  of  such  an  elect  order  were  the  auditors  of 
Herodotus,  when  he  recited  his  history  for  the  first  time  in  Athens 

This  circumstance  of  the  publication  of  Herodc^us'  account  in 
the  open  day,  ought  to  satis^  us  that  any  essential  error  in  the 
events  of  his  history,  relating  to  that  great  conqueror,  who  with 
his  successors  had  shaken  the  whole  of  the  old  kingdoms  from 
their  pedestals,  is  impossible.  That  he  might  not  be  informed  of 
every  particular  relating  to  the  Persian  and  Median  Kings,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  Babylonian  Power  was  connected  with  them 
and  the  Asiatic  families  is  quite  possible,  since  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  visited  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  but  probably  oollected 
his  materials  from  the  provinces  of  Lower  Asia.    Xenophon,  on 
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the  contrary,  who  was  the  great  friend  and  ally  of  the  yoni^er 
Cyrus,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  Expedition  against  his  brother 
in  Babylon,  would  have  had  a  more  direct  access  to  the  Persian 
and  Babylonian  annals  i  and,  on  examination,  there  will  appear 
to  be  precisely  tibat  sort  of  difference  in  those  two  accounts,  wnich 
might  have  been  expected  from  this  diflerence  in  the  position  of 
the  two  authors,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 

Both  authors  agree  that  CVrus  was  the  grandson  of  Astyages, 
King  of  Media ;  that  his  mother  was  Mandane,  and  his  father  a 
Persian  named  Cambyses.  Xenophon  indeed  says  he  was  a  king 
of  Persia,  but  as  that  province  certainly  formed  part  both  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Median  empires,  in  the  height  of  their  power,  this 
can  only  intend  that  be  was  a  Ruling  Prince,  or  Satrap,  such  as 
Cyrus  the  younger  was  of  Lower  Asia,  whom  Xenophon  also  calls 
the  King.  He  was  a  subordinate  prince,  and  so  beneath  the  rank  of 
the  king^s  daughter,  which  is  all  that  Herodotus'  account  requires. 

The  access  of  Cyrus  to  the  command  of  the  armies  in  Media 
affords  room  for  greater  discrepancy  in  these  accounts.  For 
Herodotus  states  the  case  to  have  been  a  direct  attack  by  Cyrus 
on  his  Grandfather's  throne ;  while  Xenopbon  says,  that  he  had 
always  dwelt  with  his  father  in  Persia  till  he  was  forty  years  old^ 
at  which  age  he  was  called  by  bis  Uncle  Cyaxares,  whom 
Herodotus  does  not  name,  to  assist  bim  against  iSeriglissar,  then 
King  of  Babylon.  On  his  arrival  in  India  with  30,000  men,  he 
was  accordii^ly  appointed  to  the  entire  command  of  the  United 
Median  and  Persian  armies. 

We  see  in  this  account  certain  improbabilities  which  render  it 
suspicious,  and  which  call  to  mind  the  intimation  of  Herodotus 
that  the  Persians  would  give  a  colour  to  their  relations  respectii^ 
Cyrus,  and  endeavour  to  dignify  his  history.  For  the  year  of  this 
advent  into  Media  is,  by  both  accounts,  that  which  terminated  the 
reign  of  his  grandfather ;  and  how  unlikely  is  it  that  the  son  of 
a  Satrap  Prince,  who  had  passed  forty  years  in  seclusion  and  had 
never  yet  appeared  in  authority,  should  on  a  sudden  be  found  in  the 
peacenil  governance  of  30,000  soldiers,  and  be  judged  worthy,  at 
the  head  of  these  provincial  troops,  to  receive  the  baton  of  a 
general  command  over  all  the  forces  of  a  great  military  Power. 
But  if  Cyrus,  when  he  defeated  the  grandfather,  found  a  brother 
of  his  mother,  jM'obaldy  n(^  disaffeeted  tefwards  him,  and  kept  him 
in  the  shadow  of  Power  during  his  life,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted 
was  the  case,  how  easy  would  the  hostile  array  against  the  grand-^ 
fether  sink  into  the  drcumstances  of  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
uncle  ;  and  haw  much  more  creditable  would  sudi  an  accession 
to  power  appear  than  the  violent  usurpation  which  daaracterized 
the  true  event 
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But  Herodotus,  who  received  his  account  from  the  people  of 
Lower  Asia,  would  know  nothing  of  this  affiiir  of  courtesy  between 
the  nephew  and  unde.  Cyrus,  having  deposed  Astyages,  was 
known  in  the  provinces  as  the  true  ruler  of  the  Empire ;  and 
Cyaxares  his  uncle  was  not  known  to  them,  nor  probably  known 
at  all  beyond  the  records  of  the  palace.  That  he  was  not  known 
in  the  distant  provinces  is  a  dear  proof  that  his  power  was 
nominal.  On  tne  other  hand,  the  mention  of  him  by  Xenophon 
and  Josephus — ^the  certainty  that  such  a  sovereign,  though  not 
bearing  that  name,  did  precede  the  nominal  Power  of  Cyrus  during 
his  conquests,  and  the  different  epochs  assigned  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Persian  Dynasty,  in  accordance  with  the  true  origin  and 
the  nominal  origin  of  the  Power  of  Cjrrus,  by  the  temporary  in- 
tervention of  tins  '  puppet '  King ;  all  go  to  confirm  the  fact  that 
such  a  person  had  existence.  Yet,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of 
his  power,  that  circumstance  does  not  at  all  invalidate  the  account 
of  Herodotus.  That  Cyaxares  was  the  King  who  is  called  Darius 
the  Mede  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  cannot  adndt  of  doubt ; 
and  the  submission  by  Cyrus  of  tlie  nominal  authority  to  this 
successor  by  right  of  tne  Median  Throne,  during  his  life,  is  a  trait 
of  character  which,  regarding  the  times,  stamps  Cyrus  with  a 
spirit  of  justice,  such  as  Herodotus  particularly  says  displayed 
itself  in  his  infant  years.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah speaks  in  the  plural  number  of  the  ^  Kings '  of  the  Medes, 
and  not  the  King,  in  foretelling  the  fall  of  Babylon  (ch.  51,  24), 
and  in  recounting  the  events  of  that  war,  Xenophon  relates,  that 
while  the  Queen  Mother  of  Babylon  was  taking  measures  for  forti- 
fying that  city,  Cyaxares,  the  uncle  of  Cyrus,  came  to  the  camp 
of  Cyrus  to  consult  with  him  on  the  future  operations ;  which  event 
indicates  terms  of  the  utmost  equality  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  but  certainly  is  of  that  nature  which  shows  a  subservience 
by  the  uncle  to  the  nephew's  military  proceedings ;  for  the  notion 
of  a  King  in  supreme  power  going  to  his  general's  camp  to  con- 
sult on  tne  affairs  of  the  war  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the 
distance  of  Eastern  Royalty  towards  its  servants.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  may  notice  the  agreement  of  age  in  the  Median  Cyaxares 
of  Xenophon  and  Darius  the  Mede  of  Scripture.  For  this  latter 
authority  states  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  sixty -two  years  old 
when  he  took  the  kingdom  ;  and  of  Cyaxares  we  are  told,  that  he 
was  born  the  year  before  Cyrus.  Now  Cyrus  was  forty  years  old 
when  he  came  into  Media  and  took  the  conmiand,  and  his  wars 
occupied  twenty-one  years,  according  to  Xenophon,  up  to  the 
taking  of  Babylon  ;  that  is,  twelve  years  to  the  conquest  of  Lydia, 
and  nine  years  afterwards.  He  was  therefore  sixty-one  years  old 
at  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  .who  was  bom 
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one  year  before  him,  must  have  been  sixty-two,  as  the  Scripture 
relates. 

The  principal  disagreement  between  the  two  historians  occurs  on 
the  subject  of  the  war  and  the  cause  of  its  origin.  Herodotus 
relates  that  it  was  undertaken  by  Croesus  to  revenge  the  injuries 
Astyages  had  received  from  Cyrus.  Xenophon  says  it  originated 
in  a  confederacy  between  the  Lydian  and  Babylonian  Kings  against 
the  Median  monarch.  Both,  however,  make  the  events  of  the  war 
commence  with  the  death  or  deposition  of  Astyages.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  be  a  confederacy  against  Astyages,  but  against  his 
successor  Cyajcares,  or  Darius.  And  though  Herodotus  does  not 
mention  this  uncle  and  associate  of  Cyrus,  because  his  title  was 
not  known  in  those  provinces,  where  he  collected  his  history,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  alliance  which  he  acknowledges  to  have 
existed  between  the  Babylonian  and  Lydian  Kings,  was  not  in 
effect  such  as  Xenophon  relates  of  it ;  except  that  it  was  made 
against  the  Median  King,  who  was  the  associate  of  Cyrus,  and  not 
against  that  power  alone. 

A  short  review  of  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  these 
Bangs  and  their  families  will,  we  think,  show  very  evidently  that 
these  stirs  originated  in  the  state  of  the  Median  Royal  Family, 
and  the  foreign  connections  which  subsisted  in  it ;  that  the  war  was 
a  war  of  succession  between  the  two  daughters  of  Astyages,  of 
whom  the  one  was  married  to  the  King  of  Babylon,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  other  (who  was  the  Qnderella  of  the  story)  to 
Cambyses  the  Persian  satrap.  Besides  these  female  branches,  we 
only  hear  of  one  other,  which  was  Cyaxares,  the  uncle  .of  Cyrus, 
who  by  the  deposition  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance, 
and  occupied  the  throne  under  the  wing  of  Cyrus  during  his  life ; 
but  in  that  equivocal  state,  which  allowed  not  of  recognition  in  the 
distant  provinces  of  his  new  conquests ;  we  hear  of  no  claimants  by 
descent  from  this  Darius,  and  may  conclude  that  he  had  no  family 
when  Cyrus  marched  into  Media,  at  which  time  he  would  have 
been  forty-one  years  of  age ;  the  question  of  succession  would  have 
arisen  with  this  apparent  failure  of  issue  in  the  male  line.  The 
Babylonian  daughter  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  favoured  by 
Astyages  her  father,  and  her  uncle  Croesus  King  of  Lydia,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that^she  is  the  same  ambitious  Queen  who,  as 
widow,  figures  in  history  by  the  name  of  Nitocris.  But  Cyrus, 
who  was  son  of  the  elder  sister,  took  the  method  of  asserting  his 
pretensions  by  marching  into  Media  with  his  Persians,  dethroning 
his  grandfather,  whom  he  kept  in  prison,  and  preserving  his  uncle 
on  the  throne  during  his  life.  To  this  uncle  he  succeeded  in  a  due 
order  of  succession  two  years  after  the  capture  of  Babylon ;  which 
is  the  Scriptural  Epoch  of  the  first  year  of  Cyrus. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  difficulties  relating  to  the 
advent  of  Cyrus  into  his  new  kingdom  become  explained  by  this 
hypothesis,  which  the  circumstances  related  strictly  require.  For 
though  Herodotus  shows  that  Cyrus  rebelled  against  his  grand- 
father, he  sets  forth  the  story  of  his  birth  to  show  that  he  was  heir 
to  the  throne  which  he  usurped,  and  clearly  intimates  that  he 
undertook  the  war  in  that  character.  But  the  wife  of  a  Persian 
noble  and  her  ofispring  might  well  sink  in  the  scale  of  favour 
with  the  Median  monarch  before  the  proud  Queen  of  Babylon ; 
and  the  story  of  the  confederacy  by  the  King  of  Babylon  with 
Croesus,  his  mother*s  uncle,  concurs  with  the  hypothesis  in  the 
fullest  manner ;  for  he,  no  doubt,  took  part  with  the  objects  of  his 
Babylonian  sister's  policy,  for  excluding  the  Persian  daughter  and 
her  soa 

The  account  of  Xenophon  is  more  correct  on  the  state  of  the 
family,  but  not,  we  think,  on  the  causes  of  the  war ;  and  his  story 
is  perhaps  modified  to  the  more  creditable  history  of  a  peaceable 
advent,  and  an  original  confederacy  against  the  Median  Monarch 
by  the  three  great  powers  of  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Lydia,  by 
which  a  higher  lustre  would  surround  the  character  of  Cyrus,  to 
whom  he  ascribes  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  its  final  success. 

We  shall  not  forget  the  caution  Herodotus  gives  on  this  point, 
and  certainly  the  assumption  of  the  command  of  the  Median 
armies,  which  Xenophon  himself  recounts,  coinciding  with  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Astyages  and  the  beginning  of  another  reign, 
which  was  so  far  from  partaking  of  the  old  splendours  of  the 
Median  Monarchy  as  to  be  only  recognised  doubtfully,  and  as  an 
associate  in  power  with  Cyrus^  gives  the  palm  of  credibility  to 
Herodotus,  as  the  object  of  that  coming  and  its  character. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  connection 
which  existed  between  the  Median  and  Babylonian  Powers. 

The  Kingdom  of  Babylon,  during  the  existence  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Ninevite  Monarchy,  appears  to  have  been  an  appendage  to  that 
empre,  but  conducted  under  a  distinct  government  of  a  sacerdotal 
character  by  the  Chaldaean  priesthood.  Its  origin  is  stated  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  growii^  out  of  a  state  of  destitution  or  inse- 
curity in  the  remote  and  desert  regions  of  that  empire.  '  Behold 
the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans  I  this  people  was  not,  till  the  Assyrian 
founded  it,  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  desert:  they  set  up  the 
Towers  thereof;  they  raised  up  the  Palaces  thereof,'  Is.  xxiiL  13. 
And  that  he  speaks  of  the  existing  Dynasty,  and  not  an  older 
peq)le,  is  certain,  because  it  is  the  same  Power  which  he  foretells 
to  bring  destruction  upon  the  ci^  of  Tyre ;  and  therefore  that 
Power  which  was  governed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  fiilfiller  of 
that  prediction.     Indeed,  the  proper  designation  of  the  Babylonian 
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Dynasty  was  that  of  the  ChalcUeans,  which  Isaiah  gives  it  For 
Daniel,  in  relatingthe  fall  of  Belshazzar,  says — '  In  that  night  was 
Belshazzar,  the  King  of  the  Chaldseans,  slain ;  although,  in 
dating  his  first  prophecy,  be  caUs  it  '  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar, 
King  of  Babylon.'  This  title  was  not  lost  after  the  capture  of 
Babylon  :  for  Daniel  also  dates  his  third  Vision '  in  the  first  year  of 
Darius,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  who  was  made  King  over  the 
realm  of  the  Chaldseans.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that '  Eang  of 
the  Chaldseans '  was  Ibe  true  title  of  the  sovereign^  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Power ;  and  was  that  which  Isaiah  refers  to  in  the  passage 
above  quoted. 

The  first  Assyrian  conqueror,  Pul,  divided  his  Empire  between 
his  two  sons :  to  the  elder  leaving  Nineveh  and  Assyria  ;  and  to 
the  younger,  who  was  '  Nabonassar  the  Greats'  leaving  Babylon. 
The  era  of  this  Babylonian  King  is  fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
in  the  year  b.c.  747  ;  and  the  Government  continued  independent 
for  about  sixty  years.  But  in  the  year  b.c.  682»  according  to  the 
same  authority,  the  Assyrian  King  Esar-haddon,  or  Assaradin 
(the  great  and  noble  Asnappar),  made  himself  master  of  Babylon, 
and  again  united  the  two  monarchies. 

This  last  King  succeeded  Sennacherib,  who  was  repulsed  from 
the  walls  of  Jeruisalem,  and  afterwards  slain  by  his  sons  in  the 
Temple  of  Nisroch,  his  God.  And  under  him,  too,  it  was  that 
that  great  defection  of  the  Provinces  from  the  Assyrian  dominion 
took  place,  according  to  Herodotus.  The  accession  of  Esar-haddon 
is  dated  b.c.  710,  the  same  year  as  Deioces  commenced  the 
Dynasty  of  the  Medes,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Ecbatana. 

Esar-haddon  appears  to  have  carried  on  successful  wars  to  the 
westward,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  his  arms  in  the 
direction  of  Media.  He  is  supposed  to  have  reached  Egypt  in 
these  operations,  but  the  authorities  do  not  clearly  show  that ;  and 
the  capture  of  Azotus,  in  Syria,  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to 
him,  rather  appears  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  his  father,  Senna- 
cheribi     His  reign  extended  6th  year  b.c.  668. 

The  successor  of  Esar-haddon  occupied  the  throne  twenty 
years,  and  was  followed  by  Chiniladan  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  monarch  as  Nebuchodonosor,  of  the  Book 
of  Judith,  the  history  of  whose  armament  against  Arphaxad  the 
Mede,  his  success  therein,  and  the  death  of  Arphaxad,  is  related 
in  that  book.  It  is,  we  may  observe,  highly  confirmatory  dT  the 
story  oi  Herodotus,  that  this  relation  is  found  to  concur  accurately 
with  his  account  of  Phraortes,  the  second  of  the  Median  Kings, 
who  he  says  attacked  the  Assyrians  in  Nineveh,  and  was  defeated  by 
them  and  slain.  For  his  death,  which  falls  by  that  account  in  the 
year  b.c.  635,  concurs  exactly  with  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of 
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this  Nebuchodonosor  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  in  which  year 
the  death  of  Arphaxad  is  dated,  since  that  year  is  there  set  down 
as  falling  aa  636. 

After  this  king,  succeeded  the  last  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs, 
Sarac  or  Sardanapalus.  In  this  reign  a  league  was  formed  be- 
tween Astyages,  the  Median  king  or  prince  (for  his  father,  the 
elder  Cyaxares,  was  probably  living),  and  the  Governor  of  Babylon, 
who  withdrew  his  allegiance  from  the  Assyrian  crown,  and  allied 
himself  with  the  Median  Royal  Family.  This  Babylonian  Gover- 
nor is  identified  by  Polyhistor  in  Syncellus,  as  Nabopallasar,  the 
father  of  that  Nebuchaanezzar  who  took  Jerusalem.  The  same 
author  calls  Astyages  the  Mede,  the  friend  of  Nabopallasar,  and 
the  alliance  of  the  two  confederates  was  confirmed  by  the  marriage 
of  Amyite  or  Aroite,  then  probably  an  infant,  and  tne  daughter  of 
Astyages,  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopallasar.  There 
are  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  Nabopallasar  claimed  a  de- 
scent from  *  Nabonassar  the  Great/  the  younger  son  of  Pul,  to 
whom  the  Babylonian  provinces  had  been  assigned ;  and  that  his 
revolt  originated  in  a  claim  to  the  Babylonian  government  in  right 
of  that  descent ;  but,  though  extremely  probable,  there  does  not 
appear  any  authority  for  the  supposition. 

The  connection  of  these  families  will  be  better  understood  by 
reference  to  the  Table  subjoined,  and  the  same  pedigree  will  also 
render  the  further  consideration  of  the  history  more  plain  and 
intelligible. 

Deioces*  Pul. 


Fhrastltes.  Nabonassar. 


( -^ 1  I 

Cyaxares,  Halyattes,  Nadins. 

King  of  Media.        King  of  Lydia. 

I : — I : — I — '   _  r 


I 


Cyrus  A  supposed  oiAstyages  en  Harienis.     Croesus.  Nabopallasar. 

the  Persian.        Jewess. 


I  I 

Cambyses      go      Mandane.  CVaxaris,  or  Aroite       go       Nebuchadnezzar, 

King  of  Persia,  j  Darius  the  Mede.     or  Nitocris.    |        King  of  Bat^lon. 


I 1 

Cyrus  the  GreaU  Evil  Merodach.  A^aughter,  qq  Neriglissar. 

Cambyses.  Belshazzar,  or  A  Son— slain  by  Belshazzar 

Nabonadius.  or  Nabonadins. 

What  concerns  our  present  subject  more  particularly  is,  that  it 
concurs  with  the  account  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  capture  of 
Nineveh  by  the  Medes  about  the  period  here  assigned  ;  and  that 
in  relating  the  extension  of  the  Median  conquests,  under  Cyaxares 
(the  elder),  which  he  says  reached  all  over'  Asia,  he  exempts  the 
Babylonian  province  from  that  subjugation.  For  this  met  he 
assigns  no  reason ;  but  the  family  alliance,  disclosed  by  the  other 
histories,  affords  the  reason,  and  gives  an  indelible  stamp  of 
authority  to  the  facts  recorded  by  him. 
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A  question  has  arisen,  whether  the  Median  princess  Aroite 
was  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  or  of  his  father  Cyaxares.  The 
point  is  perhaps  not  important  to  our  present  discussion,  yet  we 
may  observe  that  the  age  of  Cyaxares  would  hardly  admit  of  a 
royal  daughter  of  suitable  years  for  such  a  marriage.  The  death 
of  Cyaxares  occurred  in  the  year  b.c.  595  ;  the  Fall  of  Nineveh 
B.C.  606,  eleven  years  previously ;  and  as  his  reign  extended  to 
forty  years,  he  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  age  at  that  period. 
Now  Polyhistor  does  not  say  that  Astyages  was  king  at  the  time 
of  his  compact  with  the  Babylonian  Governor,  but  calls  him  the 
friend  only  of  Nabopallasar ;  and  if  we  take  them  as  associates  in 
age,  and  that  Astyages  was  only  as  many  years  of  age  as  his 
father  had  then  reigned,  which  was  thirty  years,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  prince  of  Media  and  the  revolting  governor  of  Babylon 
may  have  had  children  of  ten  years  of  age  at  that  period.  Allow- 
ing a  few  years  of  greater  age  to  them,  we  should  find  them  with 
an  ofispring  fit  for  betrothment,  but  not  of  marriageable  years. 
The  other  daughter  of  Astyages,  Mandane,  who  was  the  child  of 
a  first  marriage,  must  have  been  married  by  the  year  B.a  601  ; 
for  her  son  Cyrus  was  born  b.c.  600  ;  but  Aroite  was  the  child  of 
a  later  marriage,  and  could  hardly  be  marriageable  at  that  dat« ; 
still  less  in  the  year  606,  when  the  treaty  was  entered  into.  The 
son  of  Nabopallasar,  moreover,  was  in  that  year  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  continued  to  carry  on  military  operations 
in  Syria  and  Egypt  from  that  time  to  his  fether's  death,  b.c.  603, 
which  caused  him  to  return  to  Babylon.  It  is  not  possible  that 
this  should  have  happened  if  he  had  been  married  to  the  Median 

5rinces8  in  the  year  of  entering  upon  this  three-years'  campaigiL 
^'he  length  of  his  reign,  which  was  forty-three  years,  shows  that 
he  must  have  been  very  young  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  certainly  indicates  that  the  mar- 
riage was  only  contracted  and  not  consummated  at  the  time  of 
the  confederacy  against  Nineveh.  The  histories,  then,  do  not 
disagree  ;  for  though  the  confederacy  against  that  city  may  have 
arisen  out  of  the  friendship  of  Astyages  and  Nabopallasar,  the 
siege  may  have  happened  pending  the  reign  of  C^^axares,  the 
father  of  Astyages,  as  the  account  of  Herodotus  requires.  That 
Polyhistor  ascribes  this  event  to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  with 
whose  daughter  the  marriage  was  effected,  does  not  seem  extra- 
ordinary. The  fact  of  this  confederacy,  however,  completely  ex- 
plains the  account  of  Herodotus,  that  Cyaxares  took  Nineveh,  and 
brought  all  Assyria  into  subjection,  *  except  the  Babylonian  portion 

of  it: 

If,  then,  we  may  take  the  date  only  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  visit 
to  Babylon  to  be  ascertained  with  certainty  (and  this,  we  appre- 
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hend,  will  not  be  questioned),  and  as  having  happened  in  the  year 
B.C.  606,  nothing  need  be  more  distinct  than  this  history  of  erents, 
between  the  Babylonian  and  Median  Powers,  and  liie  times  of 
their  enacting. 

For  this  great  alliance  must  have  taken  place  about  that  same 
time,  and  from  the  marriage  of  these  two  persons  proceeded  all 
that  line  of  kings  which  followed  Nebuchadnezzar  upon  his 
throne,  and  were  allied  throughout  with  the  Median  monsurch  and 
his  relative  Croesus  king  of  Lydia.  This  family  it  was  that  wa^ 
all  associated  together  against  the  daughter  of  Astyages'  first 
wife,  Mandane,  and  her  son  Cyrus;  and  it  was  to  resiume  his 
place  and  break  up  an  unjust  usurpation,  which  no  doubt  was 
meditated^  that  Cvrug  was  probably  actuated  in  his  attack  upon 
his  grandfather  s  throne. 

That  the  question  lay,  therefore,  between  Cyrus  and  the  pre- 
tensions  of  the  usurping  wanch,  derived  from  the  Lydian  daughter, 
and  of  which  Astyages  was  the  offending  head,  can  hajrdly  admit 
of  doubt.  And  the  account  of  Herodotus,  which  shows  ^  a  daughter^ 
consigned  to  supposed  obscurity  by  that  Median  King,  whose  son 
eventually  claimed  his  birthright  and  put  down  the  other  branches, 
completely  satisfies  this  view  m  the  case.  The  Lydian  king,  who 
was  brother-in-law  of  Astyages,  and  uncle  to  the  Babylonian 
daughter,  Aroite,  was  a  confederate  in  the  advancement  of  this 
niece.  But  such  a  cause  of  alliance,  as  rested  in  secret  treaties 
and  a  femily  compact,  might  easily  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Herodotus  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  though  Xenopnon  says  that  the 
league  between  Babylon  and  Lydia  commenced  in  an  hostility 
against  Astyages,  yet  it  is  to  his  son  Cyaxares  that  he  ascribes 
tne  succours  brought  by  Cyrus.  How  is  this  to  he  accounted  for, 
except  that  Astyages  finished  his  reign  just  at  that  point  of  time, 
and  somehow  in  connection  with  the  coming  of  Cyrus  into  his 
dominions? 

The  story  of  the  Fall  of  Nineveh,  bv  a  le^^ue  between  the 
Median  and  Babylonian  Rulers,  is  given  by  DiodorusSiculus,  with 
a  change  only  of  their  names.  For  he  says  it  was  Belesis,  the 
Babylonian  prefect,  one  of  that  priestly  race  called  Chaldaoans, 
who  revolted  against  Sardanapalus,  and  that  Arbaces  was  the 
name  of  the  Mede  who  incited  him  to  revolt.  But  the  incidents 
of  this  compact  and  the  period  of  its  happening,  and  its  issue  in 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  it  applies  to  the  same  event,  which  is  elsewhere  recorded  by 
the  names  of  Nabopallasar  and  Astyages ;  and  the  difference  in 
the  names  may  be  assigned  to  that  variety  of  appellatives  which 
was  evidently  applied  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs  generally. 

We  have  referred  more  than  once  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
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and  the  succession  of  Babylonian  kings  therein  exhibited.  Upon 
this  Canon  we  shall  offer  a  few  observations,  confirmatory,  as  we 
judge,  of  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  succession  of  these 
kings,  and  the  probable  relationship  which  they  bore  with  the 
Median  family. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  kings  by  that  Canon  : — 

Nabopallasarus  .         .         .  who  reigned  .  21  years. 

Nabocolassarus  (Nebuchadnezzar)  „  .  43     „ 

Ilvarodamus  (Evil-Merodach)     .  „  .       2     „ 

Niricassolassarus  (^Niriglissar)     .  „  .       4     „ 

Nabonadiiis        .         .         .         .  „  .     17     „ 

« 

Nabonadius,  as  the  last  king,  corresponds  with  Belshazzar,  who 
lost  the  kingdom  to  Darius  the  Mede :  and  Josephus  expressly 
says  that  Bdshazzar  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Naboandelus, 
which  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  Nabonadius.  But  it  has 
been  surmised  that  Ilvarodamus,  who  is  the  same  as  Evil-Mero- 
dach, was  Belshazzar,  and  that  Niricasscdassarus,  or  Neriglissar 
as  he  is  elsewhere  called,  was  Darius  the  Mede.  But  although 
the  accession  of  Niricassolassarus  is  just  twenty-one  years  before 
the  end  of  the  monarchy,  and  so'^coucurs  with  the  date  of  Cyrus' 
entry  into  Media,  when  he  established  his  uncle  in  the  Median 
throne,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  a  change 
took  place  at  that  epoch  both  in  Media  and  Babylon ;  yet  the 
subsequent  wars  between  Cyrus  and  the  kings  of  Babylon  show 
that  it  could  not  be  the  associate  of  Cyrus  who  at  that  time  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Babylonian  throne.  The  coincidence,  however,  in 
point  of  time  between  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  ad- 
vance of  Cyrus  against  the  Median  king  (for  the  inroad  of  the  con- 
queror succeeded  the  death  within  two  years),  tells  stronglv  in  con- 
firmation of  the  hypothesis  we  have  formed,  that  the  cause  of  quarrel 
lay  between  the  mmily  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  Cyrus.  For 
so  long  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  husband  of  the  Median  daughter, 
lived,  the  question  of  succes^on  could  not  have  arisen ;  but  his 
death  would  have  given  rise  to  that  daim  by  his  children,  which 
Cyrus  disputed,  am  disposed  of  by  the  deposition  of  his  grand- 
father. 

When  Nebuchadnezzar  was  in  a  state  of  separation  from  men, 
by  his  insanity,  Evil-Merodach  his  son  ruled  for  him,  and  at  this 
time  it  is  that  Xenophon  relates  the  story  of  the  inroad  upon  the 
dominions  of  Astyages  by  Evil-Merodach.  This  was  effected 
after  the  manner  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  by  conversion  of  a  hunting 
party  into  a  hostile  attack  upon  his  relation's  territory  ;  and  then 
Cyrus  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
as  the  warrior-prince  who  revenged  the   afiront  put  upon  his 
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grandfather,  and  repulsed  the  Babylonian  inroad.  The  whole 
story  is  incredible  by  its  utter  inconsistency  with  all  other  parts  of 
the  history  of  Cyrus,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  arose 
from  some  Persian  Romance  related  of  their  great  king  to  glori^ 
his  character,  and  give  a  colour  to  the  origin  of  that  enmity  which 
existed  between  the  rival  families. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  also  succeeded,  at  his  death,  by  the  same 
Evil-Merodach,  his  son,  who  reigned  two  years  only,  and  was  slain 
at  a  banquet  by  NirigUssar,  his  sister's  husband.  Josephus  calls  this 
king,  son  of  Evil-Merodach,  and  says  that  he  reigned  forty  years ; 
but  this  must  be  an  error  in  writing  forhr  for  four  years,  which  is 
the  period  assigned  by  the  Canon.  The  war  with  Cyrus  com- 
menced under  this  king,  who,  it  is  said,  thought,  by  subduing  the 
Modes  and  Persians,  to  bring  all  the  remaining  parts  of  Asia  into 
ready  subjection;  and  he  engaged  the  Lydian  king  and  many 
other  powers  in  a  confederacy  against  these  two  States;  and 
Xenophon  recounts  the  armaments  which  his  allies  brought,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  150,000  men,  of  which  the  king  of  Lydia's 
share  amounted  to  50,000. 

This  account,  so  far  from  contradicting,  does  certainly  cor- 
roborate the  notion  that  the  Babylonian  attack  upon  the  Medes 
and  Persians  was  in  respect  of  a  claim  upon  the  Median  throne. 
For,  though  there  is  some  incongruity  in  the  reference  to  that 
throne,  yet  the  death  of  Astyages  is  referred  to  by  Xenophon  as 
awakening  the  first  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  this  king  against  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  The  case  appears  clear,  therefore,  that,  as 
the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had  quickened  the  plans  of  Cyrus 
to  forestal  the  pretensions  of  his  Babylonian  cousins,  the  death  or 
disposition  of  Astyages,  which  he  effected,  called  that  claim  into 
activity,  and  the  Babylonian  king  prepared  himself  at  once  to 
assert  it  by  force  of  arms  and  powerml  alliances. 

As  to  the  descent  of  these  Babylonian  families  from  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Aroite  his  wife,  there  seems  no  possibility  of  attaining 
to  anything  like  certainty.  It  seems  clear,  that  EviUMerodach 
was  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  probably  by  his  Median 
wife ;  for,  in  his  father's  life-time,  he  was  exalted  as  Regent 
during  his  illness ;  and  the  '  great  Queen '  was  herself  thus  alive 
and  in  full  vigour  of  her  abilities.  Whether  Neriglissar  were 
grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar  does  not  appear,  except  by  the 
statement  of  Josephus.  Yet  by  marrying  the  sister  of  Evil- 
Merodach,  who  would  be  his  aunt  if  so  related,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  stranger  in  blood,  for  those  incestuous  marriages, 
which  polluted  the  latter  race  of  the  Persian  Kings,  do  not  appear 
visible  in  this  period  of  history.  But  of  Nabonadius,  I  tlunk, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Nebuchad-v 
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nezzar,  and  probably  through  his  son  Eyil-Merodach.  The 
prediction  of  Jeremiah  is  precise  on  this  point,  that  the  end  of  the 
Babylonian  kingdom  should  happen  under  a  grandson  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ;  and  it  seems,  too,  by  a  descent  of  the  royalty  through 
both  lines  — '  I  have  given  all  these  lands  into  the  hand  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  all  nations  shall  serve  him^  and  his  son^  and 
his  son^s  son^  until  the  very  time  of  his  land  is  come.' — Jer.  xxviL  7. 

The  descent,  however,  of  this  King  is  not  very  clear.  Herodotus 
says,  that  the  last  King  of  Babylon  was  son  of  the  celebrated 
Queen  Nitocris ;  in  which  account,  qualified  by  that  of  Daniel, 
and  the  exposition  of  Josephus,  that  tne  Queen  who  was  in  power, 
and  who  was  called  in  by  Belshazzar  and  his  Lords  in  their  dis- 
may, occasioned  by  the  hand-  writing  on  the  wall,  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Belshazzar,  and  not  his  mother,  we  probably  find  his 
true  descent.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
Median  Aroite,  and  was  the  son  of  Evil-Merodach. 

The  story,  then,  seems  very  intelligible.  Neriglissar,  who 
murdered  Evil-Merodach,  left  an  infant  son,  not  named  in  the 
Canon,  and  Nabonadius,  or  Belshazzar,  the  son  of  Evil-Merodach 
and  true  heir,  availed  himself,  on  the  death  of  the  usurper,  of  the 
infancy  of  his  successor,  to  regain  his  throne.  The  history  states, 
that  Nitocris  managed  all  the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  during  this 
last  reign ;  and  her  summons  to  the  dissolute  banquet  of  her  de- 
generate offspring  to  give  advice  in  the  peril  wmch  threatened, 
confirms  this  statement  very  efiectually.  It  is  said,  too,  she  set 
to  work  to  finish  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  to  complete 
those  other  works  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  begun ;  which,  by 
itself,  should  show  her  to  be  the  relict  of  that  great  monarch ;  while 
Nabonadius  is  he  who  is  related  to  have  fled  to  Croesus  with  his 
treasures,  and  afterwards  lived  a  life  of  debauchery,  till  Babylon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus.  And  though  Xenophon  says,  he  was 
made  captive,  and  not  slain,  as  the  Scripture  records,  this  also,  which 
must  be  an  error,  if  Scripture  be  true,  may  have  proceeded  from  a 
gloss  of  the  Persian  romance  writers  in  favour  of  Cjrus.  Hero- 
dotus calls  this  King  Labynetes,  which  we  shall  see  is  only  a 
change  of  the  initial  '  N '  into  '  L ';  and  under  him  he  describes 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  with  all  those  circumstances,  which  the  pro- 
phecies relating  to  that  event  require.  It  was  taken  'Jy  the 
MedesJ  *  under  Qyrusy  in  connection  with  another  King,  and  so 
'  the  Kings  '  of  the  Modes,  in  a  night '  of  drunkenness  f  and  by 
'  drying  up  the  River  Euphrates.'* 

Nor  is  the  age  of  Nitocris  by  any  means  inconsistent  with 
this  hypothesis.  We  have  shown  before  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  second  marriage  of  Astyages,  and  that  the  daughter  of  the 
first  marriage,  who  was  Mandane,  was  only  married  in  the  year 
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a  c.  601.  Amyete,  or  Nitocris,  though  aflSanced  to  Nehachad- 
nezzar  in  606,  but  certainly  not  married  before  his  return  from 
his  Syrian  campaign  in  60o,  might  even  then  have  been  too  young 
for  an  immediate  marriage.  But,  granting  that  she  was  married 
in  that  year  b.  a  603,  and  her  age  to  be  tnen  fifteen,  she  would 
have  been  no  more  than  eighty  years  at  the  capture  of  Babylon, 
Bi  c.  538.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  she  was  a  child 
when  affianced,  and  was  not  married  so  soon  as  the  year  b.  c.  603, 
by  several  years.  Now  Nabonadius,  the  grandson  of  this  mar- 
riage, reigned  seventeen  years,  and  had  attained  to  manhood  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  for  he  slew  the  ofispring  of  his  pre- 
decessor personally.  But  he  could  hardly  have  been  of  mature 
years  at  the  death  of  his  father,  Evil-Merodach,  four  years  before  ; 
or  it  is  probable,  he  would^have  made  some  efibrts  to  avenge  him 
upon  Neriglissar  the  usurper.  It  is  to  be  inferred,  then,  that  he  was 
a  youth  at  his  father's  death  forty*five  years  after  his  grandfather's 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  so,  probably,  not  above  forty  years 
after  his  marriaga 

If  we  take  Evil-Merodach  to  have  been  bom  in  the  first  year 
of  his  father's   marriage ;  to  have   himself  married  at  twenty- 
five,  and  had  this  son  as  his  first-bom  in  the  first  year  also,  the 
age  of  this  son  would  have  been  thirteen  years  at  his  death.     It 
seems  certain,  that  Nabonadius  must  have  been  preserved  against 
Neriglissar  by  the  power  or  concealment  of  his  grandmother,  the 
Median  Queen  ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  the  usurping  Monarch 
would  have  put  him  to  death,  if  he  could  have  reached  him  ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  history  seems  to  fall  together  in  a  very 
consistent  manner^  when  we  take  these  two  facts  tc^ether  from 
diflerent  parts  of  it, — that  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a 
Mede,  and  that  he  who,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ascended  his  throne,  was  a  descendant  of  that  King ;  and 
that  his  mother  or  grandmother  is  described  as  a  widowed  Queen, 
a  Mede  by  birth,  oi  an  enterprizing  spirit,  and  whose  great  am- 
bition was  to  finish  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  had  been 
suspended  during  the  intervening  reigns.     Putting  these  things 
together,  it  really  does  seem  hard  to  understand  how  the  point 
should  have  been  missed,  or  that  it  could  be  supposed  that  Nitocris 
was  the  wife  of  Evil-Merodach,  in  preference  to  the  better  authen- 
ticated fact,  that  the  mother  and  not  the  wife  of  that  ELing  it  was, 
who  was  the  Median  Queen.     The  ambition,  too,  of  her,  whose 
youthful  desires  called  for  the  structure  of  that  prodigy  of  art 
and  labour,  the  hanging  gardens,  from  the  favour  oi  her  husband, 
is  doubtless  the  same  characteristic  as  appears  in  the  grandmother 
of  Belshazzar,  or  Nabonadius,  who  in  her  later  power  displayed 
the  same  greatness  of  soul,  though  applied  to  objects  of  state,  instead 
of  pleasure  and  amusement 
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Thus,  we  think,  we  have  fulfilled  our  undertaking,  and  shown : 
first,  that  Cyrus  the  Great  cannot  have  been  Nebuchadnezzar, 
nor  any  other  than  a  King  of  the  Medes,  whci  t(M)k  Babylon  by 
siege  seventy  years  after  its  King  had  been  the  conqueror  of  the 
Jews  and  the  plunderer  of  their  Temple ;  secondly,  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar cannot  be  confounded  with  any  stock  of  Persiaii 
descent,  nor  be  other  than  he  is  represented,  the  great  founder  of 
those  Babylonian  Kings,  whose  maternal  descent  was  from  a 
Median  Queen,  and  whose  whole  race,  after  the  death  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or  his  son  Evil-Merodach,  was  spent  in  a  state  df 
antagonism  to  the  Persian  branch  of  their  maternal  house,  Cyrus, 
their  ultimate  destroyer.  There  are  some  points  which  may  be 
obscurely  shown  in  this  picture,  yet  we  think  there  is  no  ob- 
scurity on  the  point  of  identity,  either  as  to  Cyrus  or  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

We  could  have  wished  to  show  the  complete  siim  of  the  Persian 
descents  also,  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  to  the  destruction  of  the 
'Silver  Empire,'  which  he  founded  at  the  battle  of  Arbela  by 
Alexander ;  and  we  would  have  compared  those  Persian  accounts 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Manchester  refers,  in  refutation  of  the  Greek 
historians,  with  the  volume  of  true  history,  as*  we  regard  the 
matter ;  but  if  we  are  permitted  to  do  this,  it  must  be  at  a  future 
opportunity.  There  is  one  matter,  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  history  of  Cyrus  afid  his  identity,  to  which  we  must  de- 
vote a  few  pages  in  conclusion  of  this  article.  This  is  the  identi- 
fication of  Darius  the  Mede,  and  the  period  in  which  he  occupied 
the  throne  of  Babylon  after  its  capture.  To  this  point  we  beg  the 
special  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  says  that  Darius  the  Mede,  who  took 
the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  is  the  same  person 
as  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  succeeded  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus. 
By  others,  he  is  as  strongly  maintained  to  have  been  Neriglissar^ 
who  slew  Evil-Merodach ;  and  that  Evil-Merodach  was  Belshazzar ; 
and  both  concur  in  the  opinion  that  his  government  did  not  coincide 
with  the  Fall  of  Babylon. 

As  these  hypotheses  have  grown  out  of  a  supposed  diflSiculty,  in 
assigning  a  period  for  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede  between  the 
race  of  Babylonian  Kings  and  the  first  year  of  Qrus,  when  he 
issued  his  decree  for  restoring  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem;  we 
think  the  most  eflTectual  course  for  righting  them  will  be,  to  show 
that  the  supposed  difficulty  has  no  existence ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  period  of  two  years,  ascribed  to  this  rei^  in  Babylon^ 
is  absolutely  required,  according  to  the  received  history,  between 
the  taking  of  Babylon  and  that  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  which 
is  called  his  first  year  in  the  Scriptures. 

2  H  2 
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We  shall  take  the  year  of  issuing  the  Decree  of  Cyrus  for 
restoring  Jerusalem,  to  be  certainly  that  of  b.  c.  536.  This,  we 
believe,  is  not  disputed.  But,  it  is  assumed  that  that  year  being 
also  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  it  was  necessarily  the  year  in  which 
he  took  Babylon  ;  and  if  Darius  reigned  two  years,  and  Babylon 
was  captured  b.  c.  536,  he  must  have  begun  his  reign  in  the 
same  year  as  is  called  the  first  of  Cyrus. 

We  think,  if  it  were  so,  that  the  prophetic  mention  of  '  Kings 
of  the  Medes,'  by  Jeremiah,  in  the  plural  number,  as  denomi- 
nating the  Power  which  should  destroy  Babylon ;  and  the  history 
of  Josephus,  which  states  that  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  and  Darius, 
King  of  Media,  together  made  war  upon  Belshazzar,  who  saw 
the  vision  of  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall,  might  have  satisfied 
the  objection ;  more  particulany  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  mentions 
Cyrus  alone  as  the  actual  capturer  of  the  city ;  and  Josephus 
makes  the  same  distinction,  when,  although  he  names  the  two  Kin^ 
as  engaging  together  in  the  war,  he  mentions  Cyrus  alone  as  he 
who  took  both  the  King  and  his  city.^  'This  Darius,'  he  adds, 
'  was  son  of  Astyages,  and  had  another  name  amon^  the  Greeks.' 
The  reign  of  Darius  under  such  circumstances  mignt  have  been 
deemed  a  concurrent  and  subordinate  authority  to  that  of  Cyrus  ; 
and  established  in  that  relation  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Chal* 
daeans,  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  But  we  discard  this 
hypothesis  also,  for  it  is  negatived  by  the  Decrees  of  Darius,  in 
which  he  assumes  the  character  of  universal  Monarch.  The 
prophet  Daniel  also  refers  to  the  two  reigns  of  Darius  and  Cyrus 
as  distinct  reigns : — *  This  Daniel/  he  says,  '  prospered  in  the  reign 
of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian ;' — ch.  vi.  28  :  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  Darius  as  a  subordinate  King  to 
Cyrus ;  even  if  we  should  think  that  he  ruled  in  subservience 
to  the  will  of  Cyrus,  and,  like  the  King  of  Lydia,  who,  He- 
rodotus informs  us,  was  kept  about  him  by  Cyrus  as  long  as  he 
lived,  may  have  been  a  mere  puppet  of  authority,  and  the  tenant 
at  will  of  those  insignia,  of  which  the  great  conqueror  wielded  the 
true  power. 

This  distinctness  of  title,  however,  we  acknowledge  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  the  Mede ;  but  we  differ  from  those  conclusions,  which 
have  been  arrived  at  in  consequence,  that  Darius  the  Mede  must 
be  looked  for  in  some  other  reign  than  that  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  capture  of  Babylon.  The  supposition  that  he  is 
the  same  king  as  Neriglissar,  and  that  his  predecessor  Belshazzar 
is  the  same  as  Evil-Merodach,  is  founded  upon  the  slightest  foun- 
dation.    Evil-Merodach,  it  is  said,  was  a  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  B.  10,  ch.  11,  §  24. 
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and  a  dissolute  prince,  and  he  was  murdered  at  a  banquet  by  his 
nobles,  and  in  these  circumstances  he  answers  to  the  story  of 
Belshazzar.  Neriglissar,  who  followed  him,  was  also  a  politic 
and  warlike  prince,  in  which  character  he  is  said  to  correspond 
with  Darius  the  Mede.  The  shortness  of  his  reign  also,  it  is 
argued,  answers  to  that  of  Darius.  But  besides  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  the  thing,  we  may  respond  to  such  statements  that 
Darius  the  Mede  is  nowhere  shown  or  alluded  to  as  the  murderer 
of  his  predecessor,  as  Neriglissar  was.  He  nowhere  appears, 
either,  as  a  warlike  prince,  but  the  very  reverse ;  for  we  read 
that  when  he  had  consulted  with  Cyrus  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  war,  he  left  the  prosecution  of  it  to  Cyrus  alona  Nor 
does  his  reign  agree  with  that  of  Neriglissar  in  its  duration  ;  for 
Darius  reigned  only  two  years,  but  Neriglissar  four. 

But  neither  do  we  rest  upon  this  refutation  of  a  supposititious 
chronology.  We  will  show,  as  we  have  proposed,  that  the  general 
course  of  authorities,  when  taken  in  a  united  view,  do  distinctly 
indicate  that  the  capture  of  Babylon  happened  two  years  before 
that  year,  which  is  called  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  in  Scriptvffe,  and 
is  the  year  b.c.  536. 

Now  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  Cyrus  reigned,  from  his  first 
entry  into  Media,  altogether  thirty  years,  and  died  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age.  By  this  authority  he  must  have  entered  Media 
in  his  40th  year,  which  agrees  with  the  account  of  Xenophon, 
who  says  he  was  forty  years  old  when  he  took  the  command  of 
the  Median  armies.  But  Xenophon  adds  that  his  conquests  ex- 
tended for  twenty-one  years  up  to  the  capture  of  Babylon,  which,  if 
he  entered  Media  b.c.  559  or  560,  as  we  shall  show  from  other 
accounts  must  have  been  the  case,  would  bring  the  date  of  that 
capture  to  the  year  b.c.  538-9.  These  two  authorities  concur 
therefore  in  making  the  life  of  Cyrus  continue  nine  years  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon.  But  that  is  exactly  the  same  period  as  is  assigned 
to  his  reign  after  that  event  by  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  taken  from 
a  wholly  different  source.  By  that  canon  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  after 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  is  nine  years.  But  Xenophon  says  that  his 
reign  lasted  seven  years  only  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares. 
Therefore  again  it  appears  that  the  death  of  Cyaxares  must  have 
been  two  years  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  two  years  must 
have  intervened  between  that  event  and  the  period  when  Cyrus 
assumed  the  full  title  of  '  King  of  Persia,'  which  was  suspended, 
at  least  as  to  the  Chaldaean  and  Median  territories,  during  his 
uncle's  life.  If,  then,  the  decree  for  restoring  Jerusalem  in  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus  be  properly  assigned  to  the  year  b.c.  536,  the 
capture  of  Babylon,  by  this  account,  took  place  b.c.  538. 

Various  historians  agree  in  stating  that  the  duration  of  the 
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Pergian  empire  extended  209  yearB,  from  tbe  first  year  of  Cyrus 
up  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  the  SSlst  year  b.c.,  that  is  to  say, 
330  full  years  b.c.,  which,  add^  to  209,  carries  the  4&te  of  that 
first  year  of  Cyrus  to  the  year  b.c.  539.  But  as  tbe  209  years 
mean  also  the  209th  year,  or  208  full  years,  we  must  again  re- 
cognise the  year  538  b.c.  as  the  true  year  of  that  commencement. 
By  others  the  period  of  the  empire  is  stated  to  have  been  228 
years,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  year  b.c.  558. 

So  that  it  appears  two  epochs  are  assigned  which  correspond 
with  the  coming  of  Cyrus  into  Media  for  the  one,  and  the  twing 
of  Babylon  for  the  other.  The  former  of  these  agrees  with  the 
events  related  by  Herodotus,  for  it  is  the  epoch  of  that  battle 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Median  dynasty  by  the  defeat  of  Astyages, 
and  properly  therefore  was  the  beginning  di  the  new  empire  of 
Persia  in  Cyrus.  And  this  story,  we  are  to  recollect,  is  told  by 
Herodotus  in  connection  with  events  in  other  kingdoms,  by  which 
the  period  of  its  occurrence  is  guaranteed,  and  has  no  relation  to 
that  reffistry  of  kings  by  which  the  later  historians  aaoertain  the 
years  of  the  monarchy.  We  ask,  then,  is  it  possible  that  Cyrus 
should  have  lived  at  any  other  age  than  the  one  ascribed  to  him 
in  connection  with  the  Scripture  mstory  ? 

In  a  similar  way  the  epoch  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  fixed  at  tbe 
taking  of  Babylon,  and  is  stated  to  fall  nine  years  before  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  agrees  with  the  computation  of  the  same  royal 
tables,  in  which  the  empire  is  counted  by  209  years,  these  com- 
putations being  also  attamed  through  wholly  difierent  channels. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  capture  of  Babylon  does  pot  syn- 
chronise with  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  in  tbe  Scripture  account,  out 
that  it  was  two  years  imterior  to  that  date ;  while  the  epoch  which 
Xenophou  assigns  as  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  by  the  death  of 
Cyaxares,  seven  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus,  does  concur  with 
the  Scripture  epoch,  Xenophon  says  that  this  Cyaxares  was  the 
uncle  of  Cyrus,  and  that  he  was  a  Mede  by  birth ;  and  Daniel 
says  that  the  government  was  taken,  after  the  death  of  Belshazzar, 
by  Darius  the  Mede ;  and  he  adds,  that  this  king  ruled  by  the 
laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  This  latter  point  also,  we  think, 
has  been  overlooked  by  the  supporters  of  the  uncanonical  succes- 
sions ;  for  those  who  regard  Neriglissar  to  be  Darius  the  Mede, 
have  no  more  than  a  bare  conjecture  that  he  was  a  Mede  at  all, 
and  that  solely  by  the  possibility  arising  fi'om  a  subsisting  con- 
nection between  the  Babylonian  and  Median  families.  Yet  they 
do  not  poretend  that  any  new  power  was  then  introduced  into 
Babylon  by  which  the  old  laws  would  be  abrogated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  who  thinks  mm  to  be  Darius 
Hystaspes,  must  also  be  somewhat  at  a  loss,  we  think,  to  establish 
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the  Medo-Persian  code  as  being  in  force  under  Darius  Hy&taspes, 
in  whose  reign  the  Medes  had  no  king  but  himself,  and  were 
subjects  to  an  absolute  monarchy  in  common  with  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire.  The  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  could 
haye  existed  during  that  period  only  in  which  Cyrus  and  Darius 
were  confederates  m  power.  It  must  have  existed  at  the  taking 
of  Babylon,  because  that  condition  of  the  prophecy  which  men- 
tioned the  kings  of  the  Medes  must  have  coexisted  with  the  fall 
of  that  city,  anid  Xenophon  says  that  Cyaxares  (Darius)  was  the 
last  king  who  bore  the  title  of  King  of  the  Medes,  which  was 
merged  at  his  death  in  that  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

There  is  yet  one  thing  arising  out  of  this  conclusion  on  which 
we  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  observations.  The  period  of 
the  Jewish  captivity  is  held  to  expire  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
B.C.  536,  and  the  extent  of  it  being  seventy  years,  its  commence- 
ment  dates  back  to  the  year  b.c.  606,  which  was  the  year  in  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  to_ok  the  King  of  Jerusalem  as  his  prisoner  to 
Babylon.  This  is  generally  considered  the  beginning  of  the  cap- 
tivity ;  but  can  it  be  so  if  its  termination  must  fall  two  years  after 
the  taking  of  Babylon,  of  which  it  is  expressly  said  by  Jeremiah 
that  its  destruction  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  years  cap- 
tivity of  which  he  prophesied. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  captivity  had  several  epochs  of  commencement  and  several 
corresponding  epochs  of  conclusion.  The  }!^ovypcoaQoti  of  its  king 
was  that  whidi  corresponded  with  the  decree  for  the  people's 
liberation  as  comprehending  one  seventy  years'  interval.  The  bum- 
ipg  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  general  thraldom  of  the  people 
dghteen  years  lat^,  &.c.  588,  corresponds  with  the  decree  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  eighteen  years  afker  the  date  of  Cyrus,  a  decree,  in 
short,  confirming  the  decree  of  Cyrus  and  giving  it  its  full  and 
perfect  effect.  The  captivity  was  in  progress  during  these  eighteen 
years,  and  the  liberation  was  in  proffress  during  the  later  eighteen 
years.  What  may  be  intended  by  uiese  intervals  may  not  ever  be 
known  to  us ;  but  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  thev  exist,  and  appear 
as  a  dawning  to  the  fidl  event  in  both  cases,  such  as,  at  this  period, 
the  prophetic  history  seems  to  be  introduced  into  all  the  prophetic 
objects  9.nd  their  fulfilment. 

Then  we  ask,  was  the  year  b.c.  606  the  first  apparent  introduc- 
tion of  that  captivity  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  space  of  seventy 
years,  and  was  gradually  developed  into  its  darker  features  by  the 
j&ercer  spirit  of  its  captors  as  they  renewed  their  visitations  ?  We 
answer,  No.  There  is  another  notice  of  a  captivity  two  years  anterior 
to  the  year  b.c.  606.  This  is  stated  in  the  book  of  ^ings,  though 
not  in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  thus :  '  In  his  days  Nebuchadne^ar, 
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King  of  Babylon,  came  up,  and  Jehoiakim  became  his  servcmt 
three  years'  (to  the  third  year  is  the  meaning) :  *  then  he  turned 
and  rebelled  against  him.  This  rebellion  it  was  which  led  to  his 
captivity  at  the  next  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  606. 

We  may  point  out  that  this  *  servittide*  to  the  King  of  Babylon, 
while  permitted  to  remain  in  his  own  land,  corresponds  in  a  cer- 
tain way  with  the  slight  alleviation  of  the  servitvde  in  Babylon, 
which  arose  with  its  capture  and  the  accession  of  Darius  the  Mede. 
For,  undoubtedly,  the  favour  into  which  Daniel  was  received  by 
that  king,  who  put  the  government  upon  him,  for  he  was  made 
chief  of  all  the  120  presidencies,  was  an  important  relaxation  of 
the  letter  of  their  captivity ;  ance  Daniel  being  a  prince  of  the 
royal  stock,  they  were  virtually  living  under  the  sway  of  their 
own  kings.  The  first  dawning  of  their  liberation,  antithetical  to 
the  first  dawning  of  their  captivity,  was  thus  in  the  same  d^ree 
anomalous,  and  extended  over  the  period  of  two  years.  And  we 
cannot  perceive  exactly  in^  what  way  the  kings  of  the  Medes 
could  be  mentioned  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (Jer.  li.  11)  as  ac- 
cessory to  the  punishment  of  Babylon  for '  scattering  the  Mieep  of 
Israel  (ib.  IL  17),  or  to  the  liberation  of  the  captives  (verse  20), 
if  the  captivity  had  no  inceptive  termination — no  beginning  of  its 
end — ^until  the  year  when  Cyrus  stood  alone,  and  there  were  no 
longer  ^ kings  of  Media'  to  give  accomplishment  to  that  promise. 
To  our  mind,  the  capture  of  Babylon  is  distinctiy  marked  as  the 
first  terminating  point  of  the  seventy  years.  '  it  shall  come  to 
pass  when  seventy  years  are  accomplished,  I  will  punish  the  King 
of  Babylon  and  that  nation'  (Jer.  xxv.  12).  The  prophet  does 
not  say  that  the  people  shall  be  delivered  with  the  happening  of 
that  event.  In  a  subsequent  prophecy  he  says,  ^  that  at  the  end 
of  seventy  years  I  will  visit  you,  and  cause  you  to  return  to  this 
place,  Jerusalem;'  but  this  prophe^  is  addressed  expressly  to 
those  who  were  actually  captives  in  Babylon  by  the  visit  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, B.C.  606,  ^  unto  all  whom  I  have  caused  to  be  carried 
away  captives  from  Jerusalem  unto  Babylon'  (verse  4)  ;  and  the 
letter  was  sent  eleven  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  final  captivity :  so  that  the  seventy  years  promised  to  this 
section  of  the  captivity  must  be  dated  from  the  year  606,  in  which 
their  captivity  commenced,  and  would  have  terminated  with  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus  and  the  issuing  of  the  decree  by  him.  The 
last  section  of  the  captivity  took  its  commencement  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple,  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  the  general  thral- 
dom of  the  Jews ;  and  this  finds  also  a  terminating  point,  after 
its  interval  of  seventy  years,  in  the  final  confirmation  of  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  by  Darius  Hystaspes  in  the 
year  b.c,  518. 
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In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  is  adopted  in  order  to  satisfy  the  supposed  require- 
ments of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks.  But  we  may 
ask  whether  such  an  hypothesis  as  is  here  put  forth  does  not  alto- 
gether defeat  another  prophecy,  which  is  even  more  precise  in 
what  it  requires  than  the  epoch  of  the  seventy  weeks.  For  if 
Cyrus  be  the  same  individual,  or  even  of  the  same  dynasty^  as 
Nebuchadnezzar,  then  Cyrus  cannot  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  In  other  words,  there  never  can  have  existed 
such  a  person  as  Cyrus  the  Great,  since  his  title  arose  out  of  the 
events  which  gave  origination  to  that  empire.  This  prophecy  is 
in  the  image  of  many  metals,  whereof  the  golden  head  represents 
the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  silver  breast  that  of 
Persia.  If  Cyrus  and  Nebuchadnezzar  be  the  same  person,  or 
other  than  successive  founders  of  these  two  monarchies,  we  beg 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  will  point  out  in  what  library  he  will 
find  a  history  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire — of  that  em- 
pire which  lay  between  the  gold  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  brass 
of  the  Macedonian  powers,  and  which  history  assigns  to  the  period 
which  lies  between  the  faU  of  Babylon  and  the  death  of  Darius 
Codomanus. 

Hitcham.  H.  M.  G. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF   DR.   OWEN. 

There  are  phenomena  in  the  world  of  literature  which  startle  us 
by  their  occurrence,  and  set  us  reflecting  qn  their  causes  and  re- 
sults. Such  is  the  appearance,  at  the  present  time,  of  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  Puritan  Divine,  Dr.  John  Owen,*  pre- 
senting a  mass  of  theological  and  learned  matter  whidi  would 
seem  to  demand  a  lifetime  to  study,  to  say  nothing  of  conceiving 
and  writing  it.  But  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  this  im- 
mense pile  of  erudition  is  only  one  of  many  eq^ually  massive  and 
stately ;  so  that  Dr.  Owen  is  at  most  to  be  considered  as  priwm 
inter  pares  in  a  generation  of  paipful  literary  toil.  Comparing 
him  with  his  coevals,  and  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we 
cease  to  marvel  that  he  should  be  so  prolific  of  folios  ;  our  wonder 
is  reserved  for  the  fact  that  in  the  nineteenth  oentury,  so  famous 
for  hasty  compositions  and  little  books,  a  spirit  shoiud  be  found 
to  reprint  them  all,  in  the  expensive  and  complete  manner  in 
which  the  task  before  us  has  been  executed.     A  phase  of  the 

Eublic  mind  is  thus  exhibited  to  us  which  otherwise  we  might  not 
ave  suspected  to  exist,  and  we  learn  that  there  are  still  very 
numerous  admirers  of  Puritan  divinity  willing  to  enter  into  the 
labours  of  this  very  remarkable  man. 

This  reprint  is  the  more  indicative  of  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
direction  of  solid  theological  study,  because  it  is  not  the  first 
which  has  gathered  into  one  the  writings  of  Owea  Had  his 
works,  as  originally  published,  been  the  only  supplies  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day,  the  demands  and  the  dilapidations  of  two 
centuries  might  with  more  apparent  urgency  have  called  for  their 
being  collected  and  re]Hinted ;  but  this  was  done  no  later  than 
the  year  1826,  in  twenty-one  octavo  volumes,  Mr.  Russell  being 
the  editor,  and  a  life  being  supplied  by  Mr.  Orme.  But  notwith- 
standing that  large  and  expensive  undertaking,  the  way  seemed 
open  for  another  and  more  complete  edition,  and  Messrs.  John- 
stone and  Hunter  conceived,  and  have  at  length  accomplished, 
the  arduous  desiga  By  a  subscription  list,  they  have  been  enabled 
to  produce  the  sixteen  volumes  at  a  very  low  price  indeed, 
and  yet  in  a  style  far  superior  to  the  edition  of  1826.  These 
volumes  contain  above  9000  large  and  full  pages,  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled with  Hebrew,   Greek,  and  Latin  quotations;  yet  the 

'  The  Works  of  John  Owen,  D.D.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Goold,  D.D., 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter.  1850-1853.  16  volumes.  8to. 
Pp.  9800.    With  a  Life  by  the  Rev.  A.  Thompson,  B.A. 
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whole  is  executed  in  a  very  oarefiil  and  scholarlike  manner.    The 

i)resses  of  the  Commonwealth  made  often  sad  hayoc  with  such 
earned  matter,  and  Mr.  Russell  declined  to  do  m&ce  than  reprint, 
errors  and  misquotations  heing  perpetuated.  But  Dr.  Goold  has 
verified  the  passages  from  classical  authors  and  the  Fadiers,  and 
thus  given  a  value  to  the  works  of  Owen  they  never  before  pos- 
sessed. This  will  be  a  great  charm  to  those  who  value  learning, 
and  alone  gives  this  edition  a  strong  claim  to  public  patronage. 

If  we  endeavour  to  account  for  a  demand  sufficient  to  execute 
this  costly  undertaking,  we  must*  give  some  weight  to  the  extra- 
ordinary cheapness  of  the  volmnes ;  but  ibis  alone  would  not  have 
induced  the  public  to  purchase  sixteen  of  theuL  The  fact  is, 
Owen  has  always  been  a  popular  religious  writer,  silently,  indeed, 
yet  surely  ingratiating  himself  into  the  affections  of  religious  per- 
sons, by  the  practical  works  which  have  been  again  and  again 
reprinted.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  alone  has  done  much  to 
impress  the  public  mind  with  tbe  value  of  this  great  Puritan 
father  of  nonconformity,  not  in  that  character  indeed,  but  as  a 
searching  and  faithful  commentator  on  the  varied  experiences  of 
the  souL  His  works  on  the  Glory  of  Christ,  on  Indwelling  Sin, 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  on  Spiritual-mindedness,  have  captirated 
tens  of  thousands  who  never  heard  of  his  accompanying  Cromwell 
in  his  battles,  or  his  preaching  before  the  Parliament  the  day  fol^ 
lowing  the  execution  of  Charles.  These  unostentatious  yet  efficient 
associations,  binding  up  in  the  religious  consciousness  the  name  of 
Dr.  Owen,  doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his 
entire  productions  by  many  who  are  not  professed  theologians. 

But  a  higher  class  of  reisulers  must  have  been  ready  to  welcome 
this  new  edition,  and  its  volumes  are  now  on  the  shelves  of  very 
many  divinity  students  and  ministers.  Without  wishing  that  the 
type  of  Owen's  divinity  should  meet  with  general  adoption,  there 
are  yet  several  reasons  why  we  are  glad  that  his  voluminous  pro- 
ductions are  thought  worthy  of  this  kind  of  patronage.  To  men- 
tion  the  weakest  first,  we  think  it  a  most  salutary  object  of  con- 
templation for  studious  men  to  have  before  them  such  a  monument 
of  saiuctified  industry  as  these  volumes  present  To  complete 
Owen's  woite,  his  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews  is  still  wanting,  and 
bis  Theologomaena,  which  the  publishers  are  about  to  issue  in 
^ight  more  octavos,  thus  making  in  all  twenty-four  massive 
volumes.  Now  in  this  i^ge  of  tracts  and  small  ephemeral  produc- 
tions, when  so  much  precious  time  is  frittered  away  on  newspapers 
and  periodical  literature,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  world  to  have  before  their  eyes  such  a  proof  of  what 
mental  industry  caji  do.  As  this  is  a  day  when  pastors  and 
tead:i^rs  are  called  out  of  their  studies  a  good  deal,  by  work  not 
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exactly  congenial  with  their  office,  yet  demanded  by  it,  it  might 
be  thought  that  tliis  yarious  occupation  renders  impossible  what 
was  accomplished  in  the  seventeenm  century.  But,  alas  I  for  idle- 
ness, Owen  was  a  public  man  in  a  sense  in  which  no  Christian 
minister  now  can  be,  and  his  time,  during  a  large  portion  of  his 
life,  was  spent  amidst  a  press  of  secular  duty  enough  to  have  justi- 
fied  his  resigning  the  labours  of  the  quill,  if  not  the  other  pursuits 
of  the  study  and  the  closet  No ;  the  excuse  cannot  be  made 
with  anything  like  justica  Owen  was  a  politician,  a  leader  of  a 
party,  employed  in  public  service,  a  reformer,  and  the  head  of  a 
family,  neither  was  nis  life  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  old 
age ;  yet  by  the  right  use  of  time  he  has  left  to  posterity  stupen- 
dous hterary  works  which  the  world  is  not  willing  to  let  die. 

Owen  might  haye  written  as  much  as  he  did,  and  yet  not  have 
been  the  example  of  learned  labour  which  he  actually  presents. 
To  look  at  his  yolumes  externally  giyes  indeed  an  idea  of  toil,  but 
we  must  open  them  to  see  its  nature  and  kind.  See  how  the  page 
often  glitters  with  the  light  of  other  days,  the  thoughts  of  men  of 
old  time  in  their  natiye  setting  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin ! 
The  original  Scriptures  are  of  course  as  familiar  to  him  as  their 
Saxon  yersion  in  common  use.  Classical  lore  is  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  and  patristic  diyinity  and  church  history  seem  to  be  fields 
eyery  comer  of  which  he  had  trayersed,  becoming  acquainted  as 
he  went  with  the  habitats  of  all  kinds  of  productions,  which,  as 
occasion  seryed,  he  could  apply  to  his  own  use.  We  think  we 
can  say,  without  being  chargeable  with  want  of  charity,  or  a  dis- 
position to  underyalue  the  men  of  our  own  day,  that  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  need  stimulating  by  such  an  example  as  this. 
In  some  sections  of  the  Church,  perhaps  in  all,  the  pressure  of 
mere  routine  duties  is  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  studious 
habits,  as  though  the  common  business  of  life  and  literary  tastes 
were  incompatible.  But  the  Life  and  Works  of  Owen  will  dis- 
sipate this  delusion,  and  suggest  the  possibility  and  the  desirable- 
ness of  hard  and  continuous  toil  in  the  fields  of  learning  and 
thought. 

If  we  CQpie  to  Owen's  matter,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
cumbrous,  and  that  we  must  read  yery  attentiyely  to  get  at  his 
meaning,  and  find  the  result  to  be  worth  our  pains.  There  is 
pure  gold  to  repay  our  search,  and  the  nuggets  are  often  large 
and  yaluable,  but  there  is  much  mere  quartz  to  be  ground  and 
washed  away  before  we  can  get  at  it.  This  was  the  fault  of  the 
times  more  than  of  the  man.  A  roundabout  way  of  expression 
distinguished  many  or  most  of  the  writers  of  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth — perhaps  it  was  inherent  in  the  state  of  the  lan- 
guage and  of  the  public  mind.     Yet  there  are  clearer  productions 
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of  that  era,  although  not  very  common.  In  the  case  of  Owen 
there  was  evidently  no  aim  at  condensation,  and  polish  was  out 
of  the  questioa  We  should  like  to  see  his  mss.,  for  we  have  h 
priori  reasons  for  thinking  they  are  not  defaced  with  many  erasures 
or  alterationa  He  probably  wrote  as  he  spoke,  only  interrupted 
in  the  former  process  by  the  necessity  of  constant  reference  to  his 
authorities. 

But  the  real  value  of  Owen  lies  in  his  being,  with  some  excep- 
tions, a  Biblical  expositor  of  Biblical  truths,  a  writer  on  topics  he 
firmly  believed,  and  the  worth  of  which  he  had  doubtless  deeply 
experienced.  Apart  from  the  questions  peculiar  to  his  times, 
which  certainly  much  swayed  and  influenced  him,  he  was  a  Catholic 
theologian  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  adhering  in  most  matters 
of  doctrine  to  the  ancient  faith  of  ChristendouL  With  weapons 
taken  from  the  divine  armoury,  meaning  by  that  the  Word  and 
the  Church  in  its  historical  records,  he  combated  many  forms  of 
error,  only  sparing  a  few  phantasies  of  his  own,  which  education 
and  outward  circumstances  made  him  believe  to  be  true.  He 
dwelt  much  in  the  past  and  permanent,  while  too  easily  moulded 
by  the  present  and  evanescent.  He  was  patristic  and  scholastic, 
yet  Protestant  and  nonconforming ;  truly  learned,  yet  not  alto- 
gether untouched  by  the  fanaticism  among  which  ne  lived  and 
moved.  But  accidental  and  passing  influences  fashioned  his  mind 
and  his  writings  far  less  than  those  of  a  hoary  antiquity  given  by 
Divine  Providence  to  Christian  institutiona  Had  he  lived  in  less 
exciting  times — ^had  he  lived  even  in  our  own  day — we  believe  he 
would  have  been,  far  less  than  he  was,  the  advocate  of  new  opinions. 

The  life  of  this  great  man  was,  on  the  whole,  exemplary,  and 
it  is  exhibited  in  an  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Works.  It  evidently  was  one  of  great  inward 
trial,  of  conflict  between  the  heart  ana  the  head,  between  stem 
principles  and  pressing  circumstances.  How  Owen  came  out  of 
the  battle,  whether  at  all  times  maintaining  a  good  conscience  or 
not,  God  only  can  be  the  certain  judge.  From  Mr.  Thompson's 
point  of  view,  the  more  questionable  parts  of  Owen's  public  life 
appear  all  plain  and  smooth,  but  this  will  hardly  be  conceded  by 
more  independent  thinkera  We  were  amazed  to  find  Mr.  Thomp- 
son quoting  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  or  rather  Carlyle's  opinions,  as 
expressed  in  that  work,  to  prove  that  prayers  of  an  hour  long,  by 
several  ministers  in  succession,  previous  to  Cromwell's  departure 
for  Ireland  with  Owen  as  his  chaplain,  were  eleinents  of  greatness. 
If  Cromwell's  deeds  were  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer, 
we  fear  it  must  have  been  in  a  sense  remote  from  that  attached 
by  St.  Paul  to  that  expressioa  The  wild  utterances  of  Carlyle 
may  amuse,  and  pass  for  oracles  of  wisdom  with  certain  minds, 
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but  they  ate  utterly  valueless  in  questions  of  bistory.  But  we 
must  not  convey  the  idea  that  we  disapprove  of  the  Memo^  \  it 
is  on  the  whole  fairly  and  candidly  written. 

The  conduct  of  Owen  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  is  the  most  doubtful  point  in  his  history,  and  his  different 
biographers  have  laboured  hard  to  make  it  appear  more  fiivourable 
than  it  seems  to  be  on  the  surface.  He  was  called  to  preach  be- 
fore the  Parliament  on  the  day  following  the  death  of  the  king, 
when  he  delivered  the  sermon  afterwards  miblished  with  the  title, 
^Rig^hteous  Zeal  encouraged  by  Divine  rrotection*'  The  only 
allusions  of  a  direct  kind  made  oy  him  to  the  terrible  events  which 
had  drawn  a  groan  fix)m  the  heart  of  England  of  unparalleled 
depth  and  bitterness,  were  contained  in  the  following  passage  and 
one  Quoted  below  :  *  To  those  that  cry,  Give  me  a  king,  God  can 

five  nim  in  His  anger  \  and  from  those  that  cry.  Take  him  away, 
[e  can  take  him  away  in  His  wrath.'  For  his  conduct  at  that 
time  he  has  been  charged  with  a  temporising  and  cowardly  policy. 
From  this  Mr.  Robertson  'tries  to  defend  him,  and  perhaps  suo- 
cessfully ;  but  still  the  question  is  one  which  can  only  be  dedded 
by  Him  who  searches  the  heart,  as  well  as  sees  the  outward  con- 
duct. On  this  subject  we  will  give  the  opinion  of  a  recent  writer 
of  great  power,  Mr.  Marsden,  whose  work  on  *  The  Early  and 
Later  Puritans'  is  noticed  in  another  page  of  the  present  number 
of  the  Journal. 

*  On  the  day  after  the  king's  death  Owen  preached  before  the  Par- 
liament. He  published  his  sermon.  Whatever  he  may  have  thought 
upon  the  subject,  his  langus^e  was  guarded,  and  he  carefully  abstained 
from  expressing  approbation  of  the  deed  which  covered  the  land  with 
mourning.  The  strongest  passage  is  that  in  which  he  says,  '^wh^ 
kings  command  unrighteous  things,  and  the  people  suit  them  with 
willing  compliance,  none  doubts  but  the  destruction  of  them  both  is 
just  and  righteous."  This  is  very  discreditable  to  Owen's  character. 
It  is  timid  and  time-serving.  Had  he  avowed  his  approbation  of  the 
measure,  we  should  at  least  have  respected  his  integrity.  Had  he 
condemned  it,  we  should  have  reverenced  his  courageous  spirit.  If  it 
were  a  deadly  sin,  it  was  base  to  heal  the  wotind  slightly,  and  to  daub 
the  wall  with  untempered  mortar.  If  it  were  a  righteous  act,  his 
audience  was  entitled,  at  that  critical  hour,  to  all  the  encouragement  a 
minister  of  God  could  offer.  It  is  a  dark  blot  on  the  £une  of  a  man  in 
many  respects  both  great  and  good,  and  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  thus 
regarded,  the  moral  tone  of  English  feeling  will  have  been  already 
degraded  and  debased.' — Later  Puritans ^  p.  315. 

But  after  all,  why  should  we  expect  to  find  any  man  perfect,  or 
allow  one  confessed  folly  to  outweigh  great  excellences?  The 
man  who  could  write  these  treatises  on  Divinity,  many  of  them 
highly  important  as  defences  of  Christianity,  and  many  eminently 
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adapted  to  further  true  practical  godliness,  may  be  forgiven,  if, 
having  fallen  on  evil  days,  he  knew  not  always  how  to  steer  his 
course  in  an  undeviating  line.  Passing  from  this  topic  to  the  sub- 
ject more  immediately  before  us,  let  us  hear  the  modest  and  dis- 
cerning estimate  formed  of  his  author  by  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Goold  :-- 

*  It  would  be  presumption  to  enter  on  any  commendation  of  John 
Owen  as  an  author  and  a  divine.  His  works  will  continue  to  gather 
round  them  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  long 
as  reverence  is  cherished  for  the  Christian  faith.  They  have  defects 
which  it  is  impossible  to  disguise.  His  style  in  general  is  deficient  in 
grace  and  vivacity.  His  mode  of  discussing  a  subject  is  often  tecUous 
and  prolix.  Whatever  amount  of  imaginative  power  his  mind  pos- 
sessed, it  seems  to  have  been  but  little  cultivated  and  developed  ;  and 
his  chief  excellence  as  an  author,  it  must  be  admitted,  consists  non  in 
sfloscidvi  verborum,  sed  in  pondere  rerum.  In  the  department  of  Bib« 
Ileal  criticism,  he  himself  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  extensive 
learning.  That  science  had  made  slender  progress  in  his  day,  and  the 
necessity  for  a  careful  revision  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  the 
abundance  of  the  materials  which  providentially  existed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  task,  were  scarcely  known.  We  feel  the  less  surprise 
that  he  should  have  committed  himself  to  a  strain  of  animadversation, 
full  of  prejudice  and  misapprehension  on  the  principles  asserted  in  the 
Prolegomena  to  Walton's  Polyglott,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  and  wrth  all  his  eminent  scholarship  and 
erudition,  Whitby,  on  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  text,  was  not  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  Puritan  divine. 

'  With  all  this  abatement  on  the  praise  which  is  due  to  Owen,  his 
signal  merits  as  an  author  have  shed  lustre  on  his  name.  He  was 
greater  in  the  higher  attributes  of  erudition ;  for  he  excelled,  if  not  in 
the  learning  which  is  conversant  about  dates,  and  facts,  and  words, 
most  assuredly  in  the  learning  of  thought ;  and  his  sentences  are  some- 
times impr^nated  with  an  amount  of  meaning  that  indicates  vast 
stores  of  information  on  the  views  prevalent  in  past  ages  regarding  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  treatises  on  experimental  religion  are 
yet  unrivalled ;  and  it  is  wonderful  with  what  ease  and  point  he 
brings  the  highest  principles  of  the  faith  to  bear  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  details  of  Christian  experience.  His  controver- 
sial writings,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  merits,  have  a  relative  value 
that  is  perhaps  too  much  overlooked,  and  renders  them  indispensable  in 
any  good  collection  of  British  literature.  His  writings  on  Toleration 
are  an  anticipation  of  much  that  has  made  the  name  of  Locke  immortal 
among  the  political  authors  of  Great  Britain ;  and  there  is  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  the  philosopher  "  ploughed  with  the  heifer  of  the  Inde- 
pendent." His  work  on  Arminianism  was  the  first  attempt  to  exhibit 
a  systematic  view  of  the  theology  which  is  known  by  that  designation ; 
and  in  his  controversy  with  John  Goodwin,  he  had-to  deal  wifli  by  far 
its  ablest  advocate.     His  elaborate  refutation  of  Socinianism  is  his- 
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torically  interesting  and  important,  as  addressed  in  reply  to  Biddle, 
who  first  established  a  Socinian  congregation  in  England.  Of  his  work 
entitled  ''  A  Vindication  of  the  Animadversions  on  Fiat  Lux,"  it  is 
justly  said  by  Orme,  that  '^  it  embraces  the  substance  of  the  Romish 
controversy." ' — Preface^  p.  7. 

The  different  works  have  very  judicious  prefatory  notes  by  Dr. 
Goold,  explanatory  of  their  historical  references,  and  other  par- 
ticulars. The  indexes  are  full  and  correct;  1,  of  the  life ;  2,  of 
the  Notes  by  the  editor,  consisting  of  nine  closely-printed  pages^ 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  contributiond ;  3,  of 
the  Works  in  their  arrangement  in  this  edition ;  4,  of  the  Works 
in  alphabetical  order ;  5,  of  principal  subjects  and  occasional 
topics ;  6,  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words ;  7,  of  texts  of  Scripture ; 
8,  of  references  to  authors,  opinions,  councils,  and  sayings.     Alto- 

S3ther  the  work  is  very  praiseworthy,  and  does  honour  to  the 
ritish  press  and  to  the  editor,  whose  labour  in  rectifyinff  errors 
alone  has  been  immense.  We  tender  to  him,  and  to  all  tne  par- 
ties concerned,  our  cordial  thanks. 
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3.  A  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Progressive  Exercises  to 
every  Rule  ;  and  a  Reading  Book*  By  J.  Robert  Wolf,  Hebrew 
Tutor  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  London  :  Bagster  and  Sons. 
1854.     12mo.     Pp.  218. 

4.  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammar.  Enlarged  and  improved  by  E. 
RdDiGER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Translated  by  Benj.  Davies,  Ph.D. 
Re-edited,  after  the  sixteenth  original  Edition,  by  B.  Davidson. 
With  a  Hebrew  Reading  Book,  prepared  by  the  Translator.  London : 
Bagster  and  Sons.    1852.    4to.    Pp.  280. 

At  length  the  great  work  of  Gesenius  is  complete,  substantially,  al- 
though it  is  not  yet  furnished  with  those  indices  and  emendations  which 
are  wanting  to  make  it  perfect.  These  are  promised  by  Rodiger,  but, 
warned  by  past  delays,  we  have  bound  our  copy,  as,  we  dare  say,  most 
others  will  do.  But  we  are  grateful  for  what  we  have,  and  will  not 
complain  because  every  desideratum  is  not  supplied.  The  student  can 
now  gain  the  full  benefit  of  the  labours  of  the  greatest  Hebrew  philo- 
logist, and  may  employ  the  *  Thesaurus '  in  his  daily  readings  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  without  the  serious  drawback  of  its  wanting  several  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Rodiger  has  principally  performed  the  part  of  editor 
of  the  papers  of  his  deceased  friend,  his  own  portions  of  the  work  being 
indicated  wherever  they  occur. 

It  is  now  too  late  in  the  day  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  Gesenius's 
merits,  for  all  that  can  be  now  said  has  been  already  told.  When  his 
labours  have  been  fully  entered  upon  by  his  successors  in  the  same  de- 
partment of  sacred  learning,  and  they  have  supplied  his  deficiencies, 
and  made  further  accessions  to  the  same  science,  it  will  then  be  possible 
to  view  his  peculiar  claims  more  relatively.  At  present,  there  is  an 
absolute  character  possessed  by  the  results  of  his  industry  and  skill :  he 
is  the  facile  princeps  in  the  field  of  literature  which  he  cultivated. 

The  handsome  edition  of  Gesenius's  Lexicon,  translated  into  English, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Bagster,  will  be,  generally,  all  that  is  needed 
by  most  students  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  presents  the  principal  results 
stated  in  the  *  Thesaurus,*  as  far  as  it  was  published  when  the  trans- 
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lation  was  made.  Too  much  credit  can  scarcely  be  given  to  Dr. 
Tr^elles  and  the  publishers  for  this  admirable  book,  by  which  so  many 
will  be  ^assisted  in  their  attempts  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  holy 
tongue.  On  a  perspicuous  Lexicon,  perspicuous  both  in  substance  and 
in  mechanical  arrangement,  depends  very  much  of  the  careful  and 
successful  progress  of  a  learner,  and  no  work  of  the  kind  has  ever  sur- 
passed this.  Dr.  Tregelles  has  also  put  the  student  on  his  guard  against 
some  neological  tendencies  of  Gesenius ;  some  will  think  to  too  great 
an  extent.  But  the  &ult  is  on  the  right  side,  and  as  the  warnings  are 
conveyed  in  bracketed  passages,  while  the  text  is  left  in  its  integrity, 
there  can  be  no  cause  for  just  complaint.  By  the  way,  when  will  our 
German  neighbours  imitate  the  superior  appearance  of  our  books  as  to 
typogfraphy ,  paper,  &c.  ?  Some  portions  of  our  copy  of  the  *  Thesaurus ' 
are  on  paper  of  good  quality,  while  the  latter  part,  published  in  1853, 
is  of  execrable  colour. 

The  Grammar  of  Mr.  Wolf  is  an  el^ant  and  highly  useful  manual, 
and  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  on  having 
so  competent  a  tutor  in  so  important  a  branch  of  ministerial  studies.' 
Although  the  volume  is  small,  it  is  very  comprehensive,  and  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  made  some 
advances  in  the  language.  One  feature  of  the  work  is  its  progressive 
exercises,  of  which  the  author  says,  *  Experience  has  shown  that  gram- 
mars of  a  practical  character,  with  progressive  exercises  after  every 
rule,  have  gpreatly  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  the  ancient  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  They  have  increased  the  number  and  quality  of 
classical  scholars,  and  what  has  thus  been  done  for  these  languages,  the 
author  wishes  to  be  done  for  one  assuredly  not  less  interesting  and 
valuable,  though  generally  less  regarded  ;.and  as  an  attempt  to  aid  in 
this,  the  present  publication  has  been  prepared.'  Besides  these  exer- 
cises under  each  rule,  several  pieces  of  Hebrew,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, are  given  at  the  end.  Altogether  we  have  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  this  grammar,  and  wish  to  give  it  our  full  and  cordial  recommenda- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  more  elaborate  grammar  of  Gesenius, 
the  Hebrew  student  will  be  fully  furnished  for  the  most  extensive 
researches  into  this  most  interesting  and  important  language.  Both 
works  are  printed  in  the  best  style,  and  together  with  Tregelles'  Lexicon 
will  form  a  complete  library  of  reference  in  this  department. 


A  New  Edition  of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Gospels^  with  Prolegomena, 
Notes,  and  References,  for  the  tise  of  Schools  and  Students  for 
Orders.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen Collie,  Oxford,  Author  of  the  New  Greek  and  the  New  Latin 
Delectus.  Part  L  St.  Matthew.  Oxford  and  London :  Parker. 
1854.     8vo.  Pp.  152. 

This  is  not  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  in  the  sense  in  which  such 

an  expression  is  understood  by  scholars,  but  of  the  Textus  Receptus, 

-  -  -        ■,,■■■-■■     ■    ,       I  - 

•  Mr.  Meyer,  translator  of  Hengstenberg's  Chri8t<dogy,  afterwards  noticed,  is 
jmother  Hebrew  tutor  in  the  service  of  the  Free  Church. 
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furnished  with  such  an  apparatus  as  may  be  profitable  for  those  who$iB 
studies  in  Biblical  Greek  are  not  far  advanced.  We  are  glad  to  see 
works  of  this  character,  for  we  are  sure  they  are  needed.  There  is 
always  a  large  class  of  students  who  are  obliged  to  be  partly  self- 
taught  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  received  a  general 
classical  education,  the  New  Testament  is  often  so  much  neglected,  as  a 
branch  of  instruction,  that  such  helps  as  these  become  welcome.  The 
Prolegomena  treat  of  these  particulars : — ^personal  notice  of  St.  Mat- 
thew—authenticity of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  and  of  the  Greek  version 
of  it — chronology  of  St.  Matthew,  and  his  omission  of  important  events 
—of  the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel — ^whether  the  Greek  version 
[rather  text]  be  an  original  or  a  translation — who  was  the  translator. 
The  notes  are  explanatory  of  real  difficulties,  and  are  philol(^ical,  his- 
torical, and  exegetical.  We  hope  Mr.  Adams  will  speedily  complete 
the  Gospels,  and  extend  his  labour  to  the  whole  New  Testament. 


The  Panegyric  of  that  Holy^  Apostolic,  and  Heav&i-crowned  King, 
Constantine  the  Great,  Composed  by  his  head  Logothetes,  Con- 
8TANTINE  AcROPOLiTi ;  faithfully  copied  from  the  MSS.,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  published,  by  Constantine  Simonides,  who  dedicates 
the  work  to  those  who  bear  the  Editor  no  good  will.  London: 
Longmans.    1853.     8vo.    Pp.  44. 

This  is  the  Greek  text  alone,  of  which  the  above  is  the  translated 
title.  A  short  notice  to  the  reader  gives  the  following  particulars  of 
the  work : — 

*  The  aathor  of  the  following  remarkable  memoir,  or  panegyrical  discourse,  now 
for  the  first  time  published,  was  Constantine  Acropoliti,  the  father  of  George 
Acropoliti.  He  was  bom  a.d.  1161,  and  died  in  1233;  for  further  particulars  of 
whom  vide  George  Cyprian,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  the  Dissertations  of 
Leon  Allatius;  and  the  Bibliotheca  Graeca  of  J.  A.  Fabricius  (vols.  vi.  and  x.)« 
The  MS.  was  discovered  at  Mount  Athos,  December,  1851,  in  the  library  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  Simon  Peter,  among  several  treatises  upon  ecclesiastical 
matters,  hitherto  unpublished.  The  subject  is  the  Life  of  Constantino  the  Great  $ 
the  author  commences  with  the  birth,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor. 
A  short  appendix  follows,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  many  historical  facts.  The 
composition  is  remarkable  for  conciseness  and  elegance  of  diction.' 


Arabic  Heading  Lessons :  consisting  of  Extracts  from  the  Koran, 
and  other  Sources,  grammatically  analysed  and  translated;  ivith  the 
Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  N.  Davis,  F.R.S.S.A., 
and  Mr.  B.  Davidson.  London:  Bagster  and  Sons.  1854.  12mo. 
Pp.  134. 

This  little  volume  will  furnish  all  necessary  information  to  those  who 
wish  to  learn  Arabic.  The  grammatical  analysis  is  accompanied  with 
the  pronunciation,  so  that  nothing  is  left  unsupplied,  in  case  the  learner 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  an  instructor.  Those  who  wish  to  go 
further  than  this  guide  leads  them,  may  advantageously  use  MM.  Leon 
and  H<51ot's  edition  of  the  Fables  of  Lokman,  the  whole  of  which  are 
grammatically  analysed ;  with  the  pronunciation  and  a  translation  in 
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Freoch:  Paris,  1847.     The  same  work,  in  the  idiom  of  Algiers,  with 
a  similar  apparatus,  is  published  by  M.  i)elaporte,  Paris,  1846. 


Das  Chrisiliche  Adamhuch  des  Morgenldndes.  Aus  dem  Athiopischen, 
mit  Bemerkungen  ubersezt  von  A.  Dillmann,  Professor  in  Tubin* 
gen.     Gottiiigen,  Yerlag  der  Dieterichen  Buehhandlung,  1853. 

The  Christian  Adambook  of  the  East.  Translated  from  the  ^thiopic. 
with  notes,  by  A.  Dillmann,  Professor  in  Tiibingen.  Gottingen : 
Dieterieh.     London :  Nutt.     1853. 

This  is  a  translation  by  Professor  Dillmann  of  Tubingen  from  an  Ethi- 
opia MS.  in  the  University  library  there,  transcribed  at  the  instance  of 
Dr.  KrapfF,  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  not,  as  the  learned  translator  remarks, 
to  be  classed  with  apocryphal  writings,  since  it  makes  no  claim  to  be 
the  production  of  any  one  more  ancient  than  its  own  time. :  Professor 
Dillmann  has  thought  it  worth  publishing,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
interest  with  which  it  is  regarded  in  the  Abyssinian  Church,  but  be- 
cause it  contains  a  collection  of  most  of  the  legends  on  biblical  subjects 
which  are  found  scattered  in  many  writings  of  the  Eastern  Church  in 
general.  It  was  written,  according  to  the  Professor's  judgment,  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century.  Its  own  title  is  '  The  Trials  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
to  which  they  were  exposed  after  their  expulsion  from  the  garden,  and 
during  their  abode,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  in  the  Treasure 
Cave.'  Professor  Dillmann  prefers  to  call  it  the  Adambook,  as  more 
descriptive  of  its  general  contents. 

The  author  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian  of  one  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  among  which  the  work  is  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed, 
while  it  has  scarcely  found  its  way  into  the  West.  It  seems  doubtful 
in  what  language  it  was  originally  written.  There  is  a  Syrian  ms.  in 
the  Vatican  library  which,  among  other  pieces,  contains  one  which  is 
called  the  *  Treasure  Cave ;  or  the  Chronicon  from  Adam  to  Qhrist,' 
and  this  corresponds  in  a  great  measure,  both  in  its  general  subject  and 
the  order  of  its  materials,  to  the  work  before  us.  That  piece  is  ascribed 
by  Simon  the  Presbyter  to  Ephraem  Syrus ;  and  both  John  Gregorius 
and  Syncellus  have  referred  to  Ephraem  the  principal  legend  respecting 
Adam.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  talented  Abbot  of  Edessa  had 
adorned  by  his  genius  some  floating  tradition  about  our  first  parents, 
and  thus  given  them  an  eclat  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
had ;  while  this  conception  of  Ephraem  is  made  by  the  author  of  this 
piece  the  basis  of  a  collection  of  legends  which  he  had  drawn  from 
various  sources,  and  which  he  has  strung  together  chronologically.  In 
fact,  though  the  work  called  the  Chronicon  does  not  appear  in  any  of 
the  extant  writings  of  Ephraem, '  almost  everything,'  says  the  Professor, 
'  which  occurs  in  the  Adambook,  characteristic  of  the  original  condi- 
tion of  Adam,  and  of  the  change  which  took  place  after  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  is  drawn  from  the  thoughts,  and  often  described  by  the 
expressions  of  Ephraem ;  with  this  great  difference,  however,  that  what 
in  Ephraem  is  conceived  and  expressed  poetically,  is  converted  in  the 
Adambook  into  a  prose  narrative,  and  much  which  occurs  in  the  latter 
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is  entirely  unworthy  of  the  rich  and  exalted  genius  of  Ephraem.'    Int. 

p.  10.     The  difference,  too,  is,  that  while  Ephraem  has  given  a  general 

account  of  the  state  of  things  in  Paradise,  and  of  the  sufferings  which 

resulted  from  the  fall,  such,  as  was  suited  to  poetry,  and  to  spiritual 

notions  of  religion ;    the  Adambook  enters  into  minute  details,   and 

mixes  up  some  of  the  higher  thoughts  of  Ephraem  with  much  that  is 

pedestrian. 

Ephraem  tells  us  that  no  account  of  Paradise  in  human  language  can 

convey  a  just  conception  of  it,  for 

*  Though  by  the  names  given  to  it, 
It  may  seem  to  be  earthly, 
In  reality  that  pure  place  is  spiritual  ;*  * 

a  representation  of  Paradise  not  unlike  that  which  St.  Paul  has  given, 
2  Cor.  xii.  4,  '  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ,  how  that  he  was  caught  up  into 
Paradise  and  heard  unspeakable  words.'    Ephraem  further  informs  us : 

*  For  eyes  which  are  feeble 
Have  not  sufficient  power 

To  contemplate  the  bright  rays 
Of  its  celestial  beauties. 

«  *  «  4i 

*  The  flowers  of  that  country 
Are  more  numerous  and  brilliant 
Than  the  starry  lights 

Of  this  visible  heaven ; 

And  a  fragrance  proceeds  from  it. 

Borne  along  in  its  gracious  influence, 

Like  a  physician  sent  to  the  maladies 
Of  a  land  which  is  cursed : — 
By  its  healing  odour 
Curing  the  distemper 
Which  entered  by  the  serpent. 

*  By  the  gale  which  blows 

From  the  blessed  region  of  Paradise, 
Sweetness  is  communicated 
To  the  bitterness  of  this  region ; 
This  renders  ineffective 
The  curse  of  our  earth.* 

In  the  Adambook  we  have  a  sort  of  geographical  account  of  Para- 
dise. The  writer  tells  us  that  *  God  planted  the  garden  in  the  easterji 
extremity  of  the  earth,  there  being  nothing  beyond  it  to  the  east  but  an 
expanse  of  water.  On  the  north  there  is  also  a  sea  of  water,  and  this 
is  so  incomparably  pure  that  whoever  bathes  in  it  loses  all  impurity 
both  of  body  and  soul.  To  the  south  the  region  is  visited  by  gales  of 
fragrance  which  remove  all  memory  of  evil.  But  he  tells  us  that  after 
the  fall  God  would  not  allow  Adam  to  dwell  towards  the  north,  lest  he 
should  bathe  in  this  water  and  forget  his  sins ;  nor  towards  the  south, 
lest  the  fragrance  of  the  garden  should  soothe  him  into  a  like  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  transgression ;  but  he  commanded  him  to  dwell  towards  the 
West,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  cave.^  This  cave  was  called  '  The 
Cave  of  Treasures,'  because  after  awhile  the  angels  brought  from  Para- 

''  This  and  the  other  quotation  are  taken  from  the  Metrical  Hymns  and  Homi- 
lies of  Ephraem,  translated  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Burgess. 
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dise,  ^  Treasures,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  which  had  a  spiritual 
sigrnification,  and  which  were  the  identical  treasures  brought  at  length  hy 
the  wise  men  of  the  east  as  offerings  to  the  infant  Saviour.*  The  failure 
of  vision  mentioned  by  Ephraem  is  stated- thus  in  the  Adambook : '  The 
Lord  God  said  to  Adam,  "  As  long  as  thou  wast  obedient,  the  nature 
of  light  remained  in  thee,  and  thus  thou  couldest  discern  the  most  dis- 
tant objects,  but  since  this  is  now  withdrawn  from  thee  and  thou  hast 
eyes  of  flesh,  thou  canst  only  distinguish  what  is  near."  '  They  did  not, 
however,  it  seems,  lose  this  light-nature  all  at  once,  and  the  remains  of 
it,  instead  of  their  nature  being  wholly  animal,  was  very  inconvenient. 
They  had,  for  instance,  the  calls  of  appetite  and  indulged  freely  in  eat- 
ing some  figs  which  had  been  brought  from  Paradise,  but  nature  had 
provided  no  sort  of  meatus  for  carrying  off  what  could  not  be  assimi- 
lated, and  they  were  in  great  distress  till  this  defect  was  remedied. 

The  moral  evil  which  had  resulted  from  the  fall  is  expressed  with 
considerable  clearness.  ^  So  long  as  we  were  in  the  garden  our  praises 
rose  to  God  without  the  need  of  mercy,  but  here  our  praises  are  impure, 
our  prayers  not  righteous,  our  hearts  without  understanding,  our 
thoughts  not  well-pleasing.  We  have  no  right  resolves  and  no  straight- 
forward aims.*  But  there  is  much  of  what  is  ascetic  in  the  mode  by 
which  they  attempted  reconciliation.  They  both  threw  themselves 
down  from  a  great  height  and  bled  to  death,  but  God  restored  them, 
and  they  took  thjeir  own  blood  and  offered  it  on  an  altar  to  God.  They 
resolved  to  spend  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night  on  Sundays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  in  watching  and  prayer.  They  were  long  impressed 
with  the  sinfulness  of  eating,  and  did  so  at  length  by  special  indulgence 
from  God,  and  the  intervention  of  Satan  was  necessary  to  induce  them 
to  break  their  practical  vow  of  celibacy.  One  example  illustrative 
of  this  is  remarkable.  They  made  several  very  earnest  attempts  to 
pass  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  continuous  prayer  and  fasting,  in 
the  belief  that  if  they  could  succeed  they  should  be  restored  to  Para- 
dise ;  but  Satan,  who  had  the  same  belief,  put  forth  all  his  power  to 
prevent  them,  and  always  frustrated  their  object.  In  one  case  they  had 
nearly  completed  the  fortieth  day,  and  were  overcome  by  their  long 
abstinence,  when  Satan  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  reverend  old 
man  with  grey  hair  and  a  pleasant  voice,  and  persuaded  them  that  God 
had  sent  him  to  lead  them  to  a  place  where  tiieir  hunger  would  be 
satisfied  from  the  tree  of  life.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  Milton  in  his 
^  Paradise  Regained '  has  made  the  restoration  of  mankind  to  depend 
on  the  firmness  of  the  second  Adam  in  resisting  the  temptations  of  Satan 
after  having  completed  his  forty  days  of  abstinence.  The  angels  are 
made  to  say, 

*  Now  thou  hast  avenged 
Supplanted  Adam,  and  by  vanquishmg 
Temptaiion,  hast  regained  lost  Paradise.* 

At  the  end  of  the  forty  days,  when  the  Saviour  *  hungered  then  at  last/ 
Milton  represents  the  Tempter  as  appearing  in  a  similar  form : 

*  And  now  an  aged  man  in  rural  weeds 
He  saw  s^pproach ;' 
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This  may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  but  Milton  pressed  more  of  antiquity 
into  his  service  than  any  poet  who  ever  lived ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  had  met  with  some  such  Eastern  legend  as  that  which  the 
Adambook  contains  respecting  the  trials  of  the  first  man.  There  is, 
alas !  in  Milton'^s  Izist,  and,  as'  it  seems,  his  favourite  poem,  no  trace  of 
marCs  redemption,  wiule  in  the  Adambook  we  have  frequent  reference 
to  the  real  means  by  which  this  was  to  be  brought  about.  The  first 
promise,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head, 
is  represented  by  its  fulfilment  in  the  person  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
and  frequently  repeated  to  Adam  as  his  great  consolation.  Thus  (p. 
14),  the  Lord  says  to  him,  *  At  the  end  of  the  days  and  years  which  I 
have  ordained  I  will  send  my  Word,  the  same  which  created  you,  which, 
you  have  transgressed,  and  which  drove  you  from  the  garden,  and  that 
shull  redeem  you  at  the  end  of  ^\e  days  and  a  half.'  This  promise, 
which  Adam  did  not  understand,  is  soon  explained  to  him  further. 
*  The  Lord  explained  to  him  how  these  five  days  and  a  half  signified 
5500  years,  and  how  He  should  then  come  and  redeem  him  and  his 
seed.'  It  is  still  more  copiously  explained  afterwards  (p.  21).  *0n 
the  first  appearance  of  night  to  Adam,  which  greatly  distressed  him, 
God  says,  "  Verily  I  say  to  thee,  this  darkness  will  depart,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  every  day  till  the  fulfilment  of  my  covenant  with  you, 
when  I  will  redeem  you  and  bring  you  back  again  to  Paradise.  Then 
will  I  bring  you  to  the  region  of  light,  where  there  is  no  darkness,  and 
which  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  And  the  Lord  spake  again  to 
Adam,  and  said,  "  All  this  misery  which  you  are  obliged  to  bear  on 
account  of  your  transgression  will  not  deliver  you  from  the  hand  of 
Satan,  nor  redeem  you ;  but  I  myself  will  redeem  you  when  I  shall 
come  down  from  heaven  and  become  flesh  of  your  seed ;  and  the  misery 
which  you  have  endured  shall  come  upon  me,  and  the  darkness  which 
has  come  over  you  in  this  cave  shall  come  over  me  in  the  grave,  and  I 
shall  be  reckoned  with  the  race  of  the  sons  of  men  in  order  to  your 
redemption/"    . 

It  is,  however,  not  the  worth  of  this  piece,  intrinsically  considered, 
which  has  entitled  it  to  Professor  DUlmann's  attention,  but  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  other  legendary  writings — the  picture  it  gives  of 
the  religious  notions  and  observances  of  the  time  and  the  region  in 
which  it  was  composed — as  well  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  extant. 
These  have,  no  doubt,  in  Germany,  been  felt  to  be  sufficient  warrant 
for  its  publication  ;  especially  as  the  Professor  has  made  it  the  occasion 
of  bringing  forth  from  his  stores,  philological  as  well  as  archaBological, 
matter  which  is  both  interesting  and  valuable.  In  fact,  the  Introduc- 
tion and  the  Notes  at  the  end  are  the  most  important  parts  of  the  book, 
and  we  cannot  help  remarking  that,  if  the  press  of  Dieterich  had  been 
a  little  more  liberal  as  to  its  mode  of  exhibiting  the  learned  and  in* 
structive  Notes  of  the  Professor,  it  would  have  done  more  justice  to  the 
best  part  of  the  volume,  and  indicated  a  juster  sense  of  the  attention  due 
to  his  deserved  reputation. 
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1.  Christ  as  made  known  to  the  Early  Church :  an  Exposition  of  the 
Mevelation  of  Divine  Grace,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  By  the  late  Robert  Gordon,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh:  JohnstoDe  and  Hunter,  1854.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Pp.  1078. 

2.  Christology  of  the  Old  Testamenty  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Messianic  Predictions.  By  E.  W.  Hengstenbero,  Doctor  and 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  Second  Edition,  greatly  improved 
Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Meyer,  He- 
brew Tutor  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  T.  and 
T.  Clark,  1854.     Vol.  I.,  8vo.     Pp.  532. 

3.  The  same,  abridged  from  the  Translation  of  Dr,  Reuel  Keith. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.  London:  Rivingtons,  1847. 
8vo.     Pp.  710. 

4.  The  Early  Prophecies  of  a  Redeemer :  from  the  First  Promise  to 
the  Prophecy  of  Moses.  Considered  in  Six  Discourses  preached 
before  the  University  of  Dublin,  at  the  Donellan  Lecture,  1853. 
By  William  De  Burgh,  B.D.  Dublin  :  M^Glashan,  1 854.  8vo. 
Pp.  188. 

We  consider  it  a  happy  omen  for  the  interests  of  sound  theology,  that 
the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  receiving  in- 
creased attention,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Fairbairn's  *  Typo- 
logy,' briefly  noticed  in  our  last  number,  has  reached  a  second  edition, 
and  is  worthy  of  being  made  a  text-book  of  this  important  department 
of  theology.  We  now  introduce  to  our  readers  three  more  works,  in- 
tended to  establish  a  oneness  of  desi  >n  in  the  different  divine  revelations: 
two  of  home  growth,  and  one  by  a  German  professor.  We  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  speak  highly  of  all  of  these,  although  they  handle  their 
subject  in  different  ways,  and  with  varied  degrees  of  ability  and  in- 
formation. 

We  have  found  it  interesting  and  instructive  to  place  the  German 
scholar  and  the  English  divine  side  by  side,  and  to  mark  the  very  con- 
trasted methods  in  which  they  proceed  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 
Both  Hengstenberg  and  Gordon  aim  at  proving  that  there  is  a  Christ- 
ology of  the  Old  Testament,  or,  that  Clmst  was  made  known  to  the 
ancient  Church.  But  the  volumes  of  the  former  are  thickly  studded 
with  the  marks  of  recondite  learning,  while  those  of  the  latter  deal  only 
with  plain  English.  Hengstenberg  writes  for  the  ripe  scholar ;  Gor- 
don for  the  audience  to  whom,  we  presume,  the  discourses  were  origin- 
ally delivered.  In  the  one  there  is  the  process  by  which  a  conclusion 
is  arrived  at ;  in  the  other  the  results  of  learning  are  given  without  its 
manipulations.  Each  will  thus  accomplish  a  distinct  mission,  and  pro- 
duce the  same  impressions  upon  different  classes  of  characters.  Each  is 
excellent  in  his  way,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  closely  compared  with 
anything  like  fairness. 

On  looking  at  the  subjects  discussed,  it  at  once  strikes  the  reader 
that  Hengstenberg  rather  selects  particulars  than  exhausts  the  subject 
he  professes  to  treat.     Thus,  he  says  nothing  of  the  institution  of  sacri- 
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fice — of  the  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel — of  Melchizedek — of  the  oflPer- 
ing  up  of  Isaac,  and  of  many  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  the  Church  has  always  considered  as  more  or  less  referring  to 
Christ;  while  all  these  are  brought  forward  by  Gordon.  The  late 
Edinburgh  pastor  and  divine  treats  his  subjects  popularly,  and  brings 
them  from  all  parts  of  the  sacred  record.  In  the  two  volumes  eighty- 
five  texts  are  discussed,  and  this  over  a  space  bounded  by  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings.  The  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  remain  for 
publication.  Some  will  think  that  he  has  found  Christ  where  they 
cannot  discover  Him,  but  all  will  £^ree  that  his  observations  are  per- 
vaded by  deep  piety  and  an  enlarged  intelligence.  We  hope  the 
editor  wUl  soon  supply  the  remainder  of  the  work,  which  we  feel  to  be 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  what  we  may  call  sound  English  theology. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Hengstenberg,  and  the  translation  is  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  superior  manner,  compared  with  other  works  in  the 
Theological  Library  of  Messrs.  Clark,  of  which  this  commences  the 
new  series.  The  typography  also  is  far  more  correct  than  that  of  many 
of  the  former  volumes.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Messrs.  Clark 
have  not  had  justice  done  ihem  on  former  occasions ;  for,  while  liberal 
themselves,  their  expenditure  has  been  badly  met  by  a  failure  in  a  due 
correction  of  the  press  on  the  part  of  the  various  translators.  We 
would  suggest  that  a  competent  editor  would  greatly  add  to  the  value 
of  the  works  about  to  be  produced.  All  learned  men  are  not  compe- 
tent to  write  for  the  press,  and  their  copy  should  be  revised,  and  have 
that  technical  shape  given  it,  which  will  assist  and  please  the  reader. 
This  would  save  great  inconvenience  afterwards,  for  a  book  printed 
from  a  Ms.  not  properly  pointed,  or  illegible  as  to  its  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  can  only  be  revised  by  the  great  pecuniary  loss  of  the  publisher. 

We  think  one  fault  of  Hengstenberg  is  refining  on  mere  philology ; 
or  suspending  too  much  upon  words  :  his  conclusions  are  thus  often  des- 
titute of  support.  We  have  marked  the  following  passages  as  ex- 
amples, which  we  give  without  comment ;  our  readers  will  form  difierent 
opinions  respecting  them  : — 

'  That  Jehovah,  though  on  earth,  should  declare  His  resolution  to  go  down^  as  in 
Gen.  xi.  7,  may  be  explained  from  the  6  &if  iv  r^  ovpcof^  in  John  iii.  13.'  (P.  113). 
— *  The  reason  why,  in  Gen.  xviii.,  the  use  of  the  name  angels  is  avoided,  can  only 
be  because  it  might  easily  have  led  to  a  misunderstanding,  if  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  had  been  comprehended  in  the  one  designation  along  with  the  two  inferior 
angels,  although  it  would  not,  of  itself,  have  been  inadmissible.'  (P.  113.) — 'But 
it  is  certainly  not  accidental  that  the  Hithpael  is  on  both  sides  inclosed  by  the 
Niphal  (Gen.  xii.  1-3),  and  that  the  latter  stands  not  only  twice  at  the  beginning 
but  also  at  the  end.'  (P.  45.) — *  Ham  rejoiced  to  find  a  nakedness  in  his  father, 
whose  reproving  earnestness  had  often  been  a  burden  to  his  sinful  soul.'  (P.  21.)— 
'  Jacob  would  certainly  not  have  gone  so  cheerfully  to  meet  Esau,  if  in  him  over 
whom  he  prevailed  with  weeping  and  supplication,  he  himself  had  recognized  only 
an  angel,  and  not  Jehovah  the  God  of  Hosts.'  (P.  116.)— (But  surely  conquering 
an  angel  would  have  given  as  strong  a  confidence  as  could  well  be  felt  in  the 
circumstances.) — *  In  this  respect  Hoshea  is  closely  connected  with  the  Song  of 
Solomon — that  link  in  the  chain  of  Holy  Scripture  into  which  he  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  fit.'  (P.  174.) 

Here  an  argument  is  built  on  a  presumed  canonical  series  of  the  sacred 
books;  and  matters  of  as  great  uncertainty  are  repeatedly  made  of 
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greaX  importance.  With  all  the  great  excellencies  of  the  work,  this 
exaltation  of  trifles  is  apt  to  beget  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  author. 

The  abri(%ment  of  Hengstenberg  by  the  late  Mr.  Arnold  will  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  scholar,  especially  as  it  is  made  from  the 
first  edition  of  the  original  work  ;  but  it  will  be  found  best  adapted  for 
general  readers,  from  the  absence  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  with 
which  the  larger  edition  is  so  fully  supplied.  It  is  deserving  of  special 
notice  on  this  ground  alone,  since  it  will  enable  plain  ChristiaDs  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  great  work  of  the  Berlin  professor.  Mr. 
Arnold  refers  to  his  object  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  With  respect  to  my  own  share  in  the  present  volume,  it  has  merely  consisted 
in  an  abi  idgment  ana  occasional  correction  of  the  American  translation.  The 
original  work  is  the  substance  of  Academical  Licctures ;  it  consists  of  three  octavo 
volumes,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  Hebrew  learning  in  England,  could  not  hope, 
in  its  original  form,  for  any  considemble  number  of  readers.  My  endeavour  has 
been  to  adapt  it  even  for  such  earnest  enquirers  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  yet  to  retain  enough  of  the  grammatical  and 
philological  discussions  to  excite  the  Hebrew  scholar's  desire  to  possess  the  original 
work.* 

]Mr.  De  Burgh  treats  his  subject  with  g^eat  learning  and  acuteness, 
but  as  his  object  is  to  support  a  theory  on  the  second  advent,  his  con- 
clusions will  only  be  admitted  by  those  who  think  with  him  on  that 
subject.  In  order  to  make  the  prophecies  concerning  the  redemption 
of  Christ  Jesus  apply  to  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  he  lays  downi 
this  principle — that  of  the  'prophecies  of  tJte  redemption^  the  fulfilled 
cBnstitute  the  exceptions  I  He  thus  affirms  that  the  prophecy  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  has  not  yet  received 
its  fulfilment,  and  blames  Bishop  Newton  for  saying  that  tfiis  remark' 
able  prophecy  is  remarkably  fulfilled.  But  surely  we  are  not  to  wait 
for  the  Snal  completion  of  a  course  of  events  now  in  progress,  before 
we  can  correctly  say  that  Satan  has  been  wounded  and  crippled  by  the 
Saviour.  The  book  will,  however,  amply  repay  perusal,  and  perhaps 
prove  suggestive  of  matters  too  much  neglected  by  the  bulk  of  Christians. 

1.  The  Warrant  of  Faith;  or^  a  Handbook  to  the  Canon  and  In- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Whytehead, 
'M.A.     London:  Bagster  and  Sons,  1854.     12mo.     Pp.  496. 

2.  On  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture ;  or,  on  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  and  ifew  Testament^  and  on  the  Apocrypha,  Twelve  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  By  Christo- 
pher Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  &c.  Second 
Edition.     London:  Rivingtons,  1851.     8vo.     Pp.448. 

3.  Christ  and  Christianity ;  a  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  grounded  on  the  historical  verity  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  By  W.  L.  Alexander,  D,D,  Edinbuigh: 
A.  and  C.  Black,  1854.     12mo.     Pp.  328. 

4.  The  Christian  Examiner^  January,  1854.  Boston  (U.  S.)-  The 
article.  On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  a  very  convenient  manual  of  fiicts  and  prio- 
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ciples  in  relation  to  tlie  canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  related  sub- 
jects.    The  writer  sensibly  observes  in  the  Preface — 

*  These  two  kinds  of  evidence,  the  internal  and  external,  have  alternately  risen 
and  fallen  in  public  estimation.  Time  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Reformers  and 
Paritans,  of  Whitaker  and  Owen,  when  the  inward  witness  was  deemed  the  only 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Bible  was  the  Word  of  God.  Then  came  the  days  when 
the  inductive  and  sensational  philosophy  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  philosophy  of 
facts,  and  figures,  and  external  phenomena.  With  the  men  of  that  school  the 
external  evidence  naturally  predominated,  and  threw  the  other  into  the  shade. 
And  now  that  the  ideal  philosophy  is  rising  into  notice  and  influence,  there  are 
many  who  treat  the  historical  evidence  of  Christianity  as  a  thing  exploded  and 
gone  by,  and  who  extol  its.  spiritual  truths,  as  beiug  its  own  and  only  real  evidence. 
Now,  in  opposition  to  both  these  schools,  we  maintain  that  we*  cannot  give  up, 
or  dispense  with,  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Not  the  external  evidence  ;  for 
then  we  should  have  no  solid  ground  to  rest  upon,  no  security  against  scepticism, 
fanaticism,  and  imposture.  Not  the  internal ;  for  then  our  Christianity  would  be 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  cold,  heartless,  lifeless  thing ;  a  body  without  a  soul ;  a 
dry,  hard,  empty  shell;  unfeeling,  unfruitful,  unspiritual;  ** having  a  name  to 
live,"  but  spiritually  "  dead."  * 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  volume : — The  Necessity  and 
Keasonableness  of  a  Revelation. — ^The  Bible  an  authentic  Revelation  ; 
the  Formation  of  the  Canon  ;  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. — The 
Apocryphal  Additions  and  Critical  Objections  made  to  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament. — The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. — The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. — The  Controverted  Catholic  Epistles. — The  Revela- 
tion.— The  Bible  the  Word  of  God ;  its  Witnesses. — The  Bible  ple- 
narily  Inspired ;  its  own  Testimony ;  External  Testimony. — Defective 
and  Rationalistic  Views  of  Inspiration. — The  Difficulties  of  Scripture. 
— The  Integrity,  Intrinsic  Excellence,  and  Authority  of  the  Bible. 
Tiiese  topics  are  discussed  in  clear  language,  and  although,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  we  do  not  ag^ee  with  the  writer  on  many  important 
points,  we  think  the  work  deserves  approval  on  the  whole,  and  is  cal- 
culated for  usefulness. 

Dr.  Wordsworth's  volume  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  Hulsean  Lec- 
tures delivered  in  Cambridge  in  1847-8.  In  the  Preface  the  learned 
author  calls  attention  to  the  point  of  view  which  he  has  occupied,  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'  Theological  writers  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  last  and  present  century, 
have  laboured  with  great  diligence  and  zeal  in  demonstrating  the  Inspiration  of 
Scripture  fvam.  internal  evidence.  And  their  researches  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise,  and  have  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results.  Something,  how- 
ever, of  great  importance  has  still  remained  to  be  done,  for  the  same  end,  though 
in  another  manner.  Almighty  God  has  always  had,  and  will  never  cease  to  have, 
a  visible  Church  in  the  world ;  so  ever  since  his  Word  to  man  has  been  written,  he 
has  employed  the  ministry  of  his  Church  to  proclaim  that  word,  and  to  guard  it, 
and  to  assure  the  world  of  its  Inspiration.  It  is  also  no  less  true  that  wheresoever 
men  have  forgotten  or  despised  this  office  of  the  Church  in  keeping,  promulgating, 
and  authenticating  his  Word,  there  thej  have  been  prone  to  call  in  question  its  Inspi- 
ration, or  to  reject  certain  parts  of  it,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  their  own 
imaginations.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  melancholy 
examples  of  some  Biblical  critics  on  the  Continent  and  in  our  own  country ;  which 
prove  that  whosoever  separates  Scripture  from  the  Church,  is  in  eminent  peril  of 
losing  both/ — *  The  author's  endeavour  in  these  Lectures  has  been  to  apply  this 
argument,  from  the  external  testimony  of  the  Church  and  of  its  divine  Head,  to 
both  Testaments,  and  thus  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  has  probably  been  felt  by 
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younger  students  of  theology,  and  by  ordinary  readers,  for  which  classes  the 
present  Lectures  are  mainly  designed.  The  Appendix,  containing  a  large  col- 
lection of  original  authorities,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  means  of  saving  the  reader 
some  labour,  and  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  researches  on  this  important  subject.' 

Dr.  Wordsworth  makes  all  his  arguments  bear  especially  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Lectures  thus  receive  a  polemical  cast,  which 
serves,  however,  to  display  more  fully  the  gentle  and  pious  spirit 
everywhere  manifested.  He  speaks  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth, 
in  love.  Very  much  is  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Apocrypha,  both  in 
its  bearings  on  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  maintains  its  inspiration, 
and  on  the  Protestants,  who  reject  it  altogether.  It  is  considered  to 
be  a  great  mark  of  excellence  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  steers 
between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  these  extremes,  denying  the  in- 
spiration, yet  retaining  the  use  for  purposes  of  instruction.  On  this 
point  we  cannot  now  enter,  except  to  say  that  we  think  grave  objections 
lie  against  the  author's  view,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical use  of  the  Apocrypha  is  greatly  exaggerated.  We  commend  the 
volume  to  all  who  wish  to  see  the  subjects  it  discusses  treated  from  the 
peculiar  standpoint  we  have  indicated. 

We  have  put  Dr.  Alexander  s  work  third  on  our  list,  but  certainly 
not  to  intimate  any  ratio  of  value,  for  we  feel  we  cannot  estimate  it  too 
highly.  We  have  read  every  word  of  it,  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Appendix,  with  unmingled  pleasure,  which  is  far  more  than  we  can 
say  of  most  works  treating  of  Christian  evidences.  Dr.  Alexander 
says : — 

*  I  do  not  offer  this  book  to  the  public  as  one  which  pretends  to  set  forth 
anything  substantially  new  in  support  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of 
Christianity.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  aware  that  the  materials  of  which  my 
argument  is  constructed,  have  been  previously  put  before  the  public  in  exactly  the 
same  form.  My  aim  has  been,  by  a  process  of  strictly  inductive  reasoning,  to 
place  the  claims  of  Christianity  upon  a  solid  philosophical  basis.  I  have  argued 
exclusively  from  facts  ;  and,  both  in  the  preparation  of  these  facts,  and  in  reason- 
ing from  them,  I  have  sought  to  keep  close  by  those  established  laws  of  scientific 
iuvestigation,  which  all  men  engaged  in  enquiries  where  hypothesis  is  requisite, 
are  taught  to  reverence  as  the  only  safe  guides  to  knowledge.  I  have  endeavoured 
also  to  make  my  researches  bear  upon  the  more  recent  forms  of  infidelity,  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent.  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  enter  particularly  upon 
the  theory  of  Strauss  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  partly  becanse  his  work 
is,  I  understand,  much  read  in  certain  circles,  and  partly  because  in  the  strictures 
which  have  been  offered  upon  it  by  some  recent  writers  in  this  country,  the  hypo- 
thesis actually  advanced  by  Strauss  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  accurately 
apprehended. 

This  is  a  correct  view  of  the  basis  on  which  all  Christian,  as  well  as 
other  arguments,  should  rest,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  that  the 
writer  has  carried  out  his  own  idea,  and  treated  a  moral  subject  in  a 
scientific  manner. 

The  First  Part  contains  the  proof,  that  the  four  Gospels  are 
genuine,  from  the  fact  of  their  universal  reception  in  the  Christian 
Church  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  ;.,  and  from  historical 
evidence  of  writers  antecedent  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century. 
The  question  is  then  discussed,  If  the  Gospels  are  not  genuine,  how  did 
they  originate  ?     And  the  hypotheses  of  an  original  Gospel  which  has 
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been  interpolated,  and  of  a  mythic  origin,  are  carefully  considered  and 
disposed  of.  The  Second  Part  furnishes  proof  from  certain  facts 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  that  Christianity  is  Divine,  such  as  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Christ,  His  miracles,  His  prophecies,  and  His  teach- 
ing. It  is  not  the  least  recommendation  of  this  work,  that  it  is  brought 
out  in  a  form  fitting  it  for  extensive  usefulness,  and  we  advise  our 
readers  to  ^et  it  as  widely  circulated  as  possible.  It  is  small  and 
cheap,  although  it  contains  matter  which  might  worthily  have  been 
conveyed  in  an  expensive  octavo ;  and  both  the  author  and  publishers 
deserve  our  thanks  for  this  concession  to  popular  utility. 

Having  thus  made  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  works  before  us, 
we  must  be  allowed  a  few  observations  in  reference  to  what  we  consider 
the'  defects  of  the  two  former ;  defects  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  shared 
more  or  less  by  most  treatises  on  the  evidences  for  the  canonicity  and 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  painfully  feel  that  more  is 
required  on  these  subjects  than  the  Bible  claims  for  itself  and  that,  as 
the  result  of  this  error,  modes  of  proof  are  adopted  of  a  very  doubtful^ 
and  therefore  of  a  dangerous  kind.  We  might  also  justly  add,  as  the 
frequent  result  of  these  defective  modes  of  treatment,  an  uncharitable 
and  overbearing  estimate  of  those  who,  with  as  great  a  love  of  truth  as 
these  writers  possess,  do  not  agree  with  their  positions.  We  have  been 
painfully  conscious,  while  reading  Mr.  Whytehead's  book,  that  the 
arguments  he  has  employed  to  prove  plenary  inspiration,  would  be 
considered  quite  untenable  if  applied  to  anything  but  theology,  and  that 
the  way  he  treats  those  who  differ  from  him  is  neither  fair  nor  Christian. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  way  in  which  inspiration  is  claimed  for  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  see  whether  such  evidence  is  at  all  likely  to 
weigh  anything  with  the  doubter,  or  whether  he  will  not  be  likely  to 
be  prejudiced  against  a  cause  which  can  require  such  shallow  argu- 
ments. With  regard  to  St.  Mark,  it  is  said,  *  Its  very  opening  claims 
a  Divine  character : — ''  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  I"  *  As  though  this  expression  might  not  be  properly 
used  of  any  record  of  our  Saviour's  life  !  As  to  St.  Luke,  the  question 
is  disposed  of  in  this  a  priori  way,  the  strong  views  of  the  writer  being 
put  in  the  place  of  any  proof  of  his  position  : — *  It  is  admitted  that  St. 
Luke  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  which  he  records  in  his 
Gospel ;  but,  then,  no  more  were  many  of  the  historical  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  who  nevertheless  were  inspired.  [A  maxiifest  petitio 
principii.]  Nor  does  it  at  all  militate  against  the  true  idea  of  inspira- 
tion, that  the  writer  did,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
[another  petitio  principii'],  what  "  seemed  good"  to  himself.'  There  is 
evidently  no  argument  in  all  this.  The  true  basis  on  which  to  rest  the 
Divine  authority  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Church ;  other  things  may  corroborate  this  testimony  when  thus  fur- 
nished, but  unless  it  had  been  clearly  given  from  the  earliest  times,  they  , 
would  be  quite  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  proof. 

Then  surely  such  a  statement  as  this  is  indefensible  : — *  Canonical 
authority  cannot  admit  of  degrees.  Either  the  work  is  inspired,  or  it 
is  not,'     These  propositions  have  no  coherence,  for  canonical  authority 
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and  inspiration  are  not  convertible  terms,  as  Mr.  Wliytehead  here 
makes  them.  If  two  books  are  canonical,  they  certainly  are  equal  in 
their  authority  quoad  hoc ;  but  surely  they  may  diflfer  in  inspiration. 
One  book  may  be  admitted  into  the  canon  as  an  historical  document, 
honest  and  trustworthy,  and  therefore  approved  by  our  Lord  hinaself ; 
another  may  have  the  same  grade  of  canonicity,  because  containing 
ideas  and  sentiments  actually  taught  by  Divine  inspiration.  It  appears 
to  us  that  no  one  can  deny  this  position,  and  yet  the  difference  involved 
in  it  b  virtually  ignored  or  denied,  in  numerous  passages  in  the 
'  Warrant  of  Faith/ 

Sometimes  Mr.  Whytehead  overshoots  the  mark,  and  proves  exaclly 
the  opposite  of  what  he  intended.  One  genuine  proof  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Gospels  is  the  evident  superiority  of  the  portrait  they 
draw  of  our  Saviour,  to  anything  such  men  as  the  evangelists  could 
have  themselves  conceived  of.  This  shows  they  were  faithful  witnesses. 
But  this  argument  is  neutralised  in  the  following  passage.  After 
dwelling  in  a  very  interesting  manner  on  the  character  of  the  Be- 
deemer,  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospels,  Mr.  Whytehead  says, — ^  But  we 
must  not  dwell  longer  on  this  interesting  subject :  let  the  reader  study 
the  original,  as  displayed  in  the  Gospels,  and  say  what  marvellous 
power  of  invention,  what  inspiration  did  these  fishermen  of  Gralilee  pos- 
sess, that  they  could  thus  conceive  and  execute  the  faultless  portrait 
of  a  perfect  man  I ' — ^P.  258.  The  fact  is,  they  conceived  nothing,  nor 
was  inspiration  needed.  They  merely  related,  in  an  artless  manner, 
'  thcU  which  they  had  heard  and  which  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes, 
of  the  Word  of  life: 

We  unwillingly  disagree  with  Dr.  Wordsworth,  both  from  a  respect 
for  a  magnum  et  venerabile  nomen,  and  also  because  of  the  more  sub* 
stantial  claims  of  his  services  to  religion  and  literature.  But  we  know 
he  will  appreciate  the  fidelity  which  will  allow  us  to  call  no  man 
Master,  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  and  we  proceed  to  point  out  an 
instance  in  his  work,  of  the  same  insufficient  reasoning  which  we  have 
blamed  in  Mr.  Whytehead.  His  object  is  to  secure  equal  authority 
for  each  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  he  thinks  he  has  guaranteed  the 
Divine  claims  of  the  first  three,  by  the  means  of  St. -John,  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  He  says  (P.  170),  '  the  second  evangelist,  St.  Mark, 
authenticated  the  first,  St.  Matthew,  by  adopting  much  of  his  Gospel ; 
so  the  third,  St.  Luke,  guaranteed  the  first  and  second ;  the  fourth,  St. 
John,  omitted  much  tlmt  the  preceding  had  related,  and  related  what 
they  had  omitted ;  and  so  canonized  them.'  We  confess  we  cannot  fol- 
low Dr.  Wordsworth  in  one  step  of  this  argument,  and  we  are  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  supplementing  or  omitting  the  statements  of 
former  writers  could  canonize  them,  or  give  them  authority.  To  sup- 
ply defects  of  excess  or  omission,  does  not,  in  itself,  seem  to  add  any- 
thing either  to  the  credibility  or  value  of  an  author.  But  the  method 
by  which  this  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  we  must  give  in  the  author's 
own  words: — 

*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  three  earlier  Gospels  were  at  that  "time  p.  ^., 
when  St.  John  wrote  his]  received  by  the  Church  as  inspired ;  and,  if  St.  John 
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bad  not  been  full^  persuaded  of  their  inspiration,  he  who  writes  to  others,  **  Believe 
not  every  spirit"  &c.,  would  not  have  approved  them  as  inspired,  as  he  did,  but  he 
would  have  rejected  them  as  falsely  claiming  to  be  divine.  Nor,  again,  acknow- 
ledging them  as  divine,  would  he  have  presumed  to  add  his  own  Gospel  as  the 
consummation  of  theirs,  unless  he  had  been  also  sure  that  what  he  himself  wrote 
was  dictated  by  the  same  Divine  Spirit  who  had  inspired  the  other  three.  It  is 
also  clear  that  by  composing  his  own  Gospel  as  the  complement  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding ones,  he  has  given  an  infallible  assurance  to  us,  that  we,  who  have  the  four 
Gospels,  possess  a  complete  divinely  inspired  History  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  In 
the  closing  words  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  St.  John  may  be  regarded 
as  setting  his  Apostolic  seal  on  the  whole  evangelic  volume  which  he  holds  as  it 
were  in  his  hands,  and  calls  this  Book  ;  many  other  signs  trviy  did  Jesus  in  the  pre' 
sence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  Book  ;  hut  these  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe^  ^c.  This  Book  :  such  is  the  name  given  Tjy  St. .  John  to  the  four 
Gospels.  Thus  we  find  that  they  are  brought  together  into  One.  They  all  come 
to  us  through  the  hands  of  St.  John.*— p.  171. 

Happy,  perhaps,  would  it  be  for  the  Church  and  the  world,  if  by 
any  reasonable  argument  such  conclusions  as  these  could  be  established ! 
But  on  what  foundation  does  this  splendid  superstructure  rest  ?  Upon 
a  tradition,  the  credibility  of  which  is  by  no  means  admitted  by  learned 
men.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  died  a.d.  429,  is  the  only  authority 
for  what  is  here  stat^  of  St.  John  omitting  and  supplementing  the 
three  Gospels,  and  for  his  openly  acknowledging  them  as  inspired. 
1'his  Theodore  was,  Muring  his  lifetime,  accused  of  favouring  the 
heresy  of  Pelagius,  and  is  said  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  by  a  retractation  of  his  suspicious  expres- 
sions. Theodore  and  his  writings  were  condemned  at  the  fifth  oecu- 
menical council.'*  But  even  presuming  this  to  be  true  which  he  relates, 
it  will  not  bear  all  that  Dr.  Wordsworth  builds  upon  it.  The  idea, 
especially,  of  his  meaning  by  the  words  this  hook  anything  but  his  own 
production,  is  too  unfounded  to  merit  any  attempt  at  refutation. 

A  truly  candid  and  learned  article  on  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels 
is  found  in  the  American  periodical  noticed  at  the  head  of  these  ob- 
servations. We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  reprinted  in  a  separate  form. 
It  demolishes  the  reasonings  of  the  Tubingen  school  of  critics,  and  gives 
as  great  assurance  as  can  be  hoped  for  on  any  question  which  does  not 
admit  of  demonstration. 


1.  History  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy  with  a  general  Introduction  to 
Church  History,  By  Philip  Schapp,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Mercersburg.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1854. 
2  vols.  8vo.    Pp.  814. 

2.  Hie  Life  and  Labours  of  St,  Augustine,  An  Historical  Sketch, 
By  PHI1.IP  ScHAPF,  D.D.  London:  Bagster  and  Sons.  1854. 
12mo.     Pp.  106. 

*  Two  years  ago,'  says  Dr.  Schaff,  in  the  preface  to  the  Church  History, 
'  I  published,  in  the  retired  village  of  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  with 
discouraging  prospects  and  at  my  own  risk,  the  first  volume  of  a  General 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  German  language,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  memory  of  my  late  honoured  teacher  and  friend,  Dr. 
..         ■      • —   ■ '      '        I.I.        I  .11 

^  Smith's  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  m  loco  Theodorus. 
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Augustus  Neander  (by  his  permission  granted  to  me,  with  the  kindest 
wishes  for  my  success,  shortly  before  his  lamented  death),  as  a  token 
of  my  high  veneration  for  the  profound  and  conscientious  scholarship, 
the  liberal  and  catholic  spirit,  and  the  deep-toned,  humble,  and  child- 
like piety  of  this  truly  great  and  good  man,  the  ''  Either  of  modem 
Church  History."  Although  very  limited  in  circulation,  it  was  received 
with  imexpected  favour  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  most  competent 
judg^  of  different  evangelical  denominations.  This  favourable  recep- 
tion, and  the  earnest  call  expressed  from  various  quarters,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  for  an  English  translation,  have  induced  me  to  issue  it 
in  that  language  which  alone  can  open  to  it  a  respectable  circulation  in 
this  country  and  in  England.'  These  two  volumes  are  the  first  of  a 
complete  work,  which  will  probably  extend  to  nine,  to  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Clark.  This  portion  is,  however,  independent  of  the  remainder, 
and  forms  a  finished  whole  ;  it  contains  indeed  two  separate  works,  the 
'  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church '  and  the  *  Introduction  to  Church 
History.'  Of  the  former  we  shall  embrace  another  occasion  to  treat 
fully,  and  will  merely  say  now  that  we  have  read  it  with  high  admi- 
ration of  the  author's  powers,  by  which  the  trite  narrative  of  Holy  Writ 
has  been  made  to  wear  fresh  attractions,  and  to  develope  beauties  not 
often  presented  to  ordinary  readers.  Fine  taste,  great  discrimination, 
sound  learning,  and  a  reverent  and  conservative  piety,  are  some  of  the 
qualities  which  have  struck  us  in  the  careful  perusal  of  these  volumes, 
and  we  shall  hope  with  great  interest  for  the  completion  of  the  author's 
design. 

The  *  General  Introduction  to  Church  History '  occupies  160  pages 
of  the  first  volume,  and  is  an  essay  of  great  value  and  importance.  It 
gives  a  complete  view,  although  very  brief,  of  what  Church  History 
should  be,  or  its  idea ;  and  then  exhibits  what  it  has  been  in  the  suc- 
cessive ages  of  the  Christian  era.  Its  extent — its  relation  to  other 
departments  of  theology — its  sources — its  divisions — its  uses,  and  many 
otlier  topics  are  illustrated ;  and,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  the  subject  are  classified  and  described.  The  prin- 
cipal divisions,  which  ramify  into  many  minor  ones,  are : — Old  Catholic 
Church  Historians  ;  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  those  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  This  catalogue  raisonne  is  executed  in  a  very 
judicious  manner.  As  we  are  anxious  that  our  readers  should  peruse 
this  work,  we  will  give  a  few  of  the  passages  which  we  had  marked  as 
peculiarly  excellent  and  characteristic : — 

*  Secular  history  is  the  theatre  of  Elobim,  or  God  under  his  general  character, 
^s  the  Father  ^f  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  Sacred  history,  and  its  continuation, 
Church  history,  is  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  covenant,  the  Lord 
of  a  chosen  people.' — P.  5. 

*  The  revealed  Word  of  Christ  is  eternal  truth,  and  the  absolute  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  which  the  Christian  world  can  never  transcend.  The  doctrine  of  an 
improvement  on  Biblical  Christianity,  of  an  advance  on  the  part  of  men  beyond 
Revelation,  or  beyond  Christ  himself,  is  entirely  rationalistic  and  unchristian.  Such 
a  pretended  improvement  were  but  a  deterioration,  a  return  to  the  old  Judaism  or 
Paganism.' — P.  12. 

*  Art,  also,  whose  object  is  to  represent  the  idea  of  beauty,  the  Church  takes  into 
her  service,  and  herself  produces  the  noblest  creations  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
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painting,  music,  and  poetry.  For  Christ  is  the  fiiirest  of  the  children  of  men,  the 
actual  embodiment  of  the  nighest  ideal  of  the  imagination,  the  complete  harmony 
of  spirit  and  nature,  of  soul  and  body,  of  thought  and  form,  of  heayen  and  earth, 
of  God  and  man  ;  and  the  anthems  of  eternity  can  neyer  exhaust  his  praise.  ^  The 
scope  of  history  in  this  department  is  to  spiritualize  all  art  in  worship,  or  diyiue 
seryice.'—P.  17. 

'  The  system  of  sect  and  denomination  has  sprung  more  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  the  Church  of  congregational  life,  and  owes  its  form  to  the 
practical  English  character,  which  has  a  tendency  to  organize  every  new  principle 
into  a  party,  and  to  substitute  sects  for  mere  schools.  In  North  America,  under 
the  banner  of  full  religious  freedom,  it  has  reached  its  height,  but  in  its  essence  it 
belongs  to  Protestant  Christianity  as  a  whole.  All  our  Protestantism  is  sadly 
wanting  in  unity,  at  least  in  outward,  visible  unity,  which  is  as  necessary  a  fruit 
of  inward  unity  as  works  are  of  faith.  The  sects,  indeed,  do  not  commonly  reject 
the  Bible  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  stiffly  adhere  to  it,  in  their  own  way.  But  they 
rely  on  it  in  opposition  to  all  history,  and  in  the  conceit  that  they  alone  are  in 
posssession  of  its  true  sense.  Thus  their  appealing  to  the  Bible,  after  all,  practi- 
cally amounts  in  the  end  to  rationalism ;  since,  by  the  Bible,  they  always  mean 
their  own  sense  of  it,  and  thus,  in  fact,  follow,  merely  their  private  judgment* — 
P.  53. 

'  The  noblest  and  most  efifectual  way  of  opposing  Roman  Catholicism  is  to  show 
that  it  was  neoessary  in  its  time,  and,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  like  Judaism 
before  the  advent  of  Christ,  served  high  moral  ends ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
view  the  Reformation  as  the  grand  product  of  the  middle  ages  themselves,  repre- 
senting a  higher  and  more  free  evangelical  development  in  the  life  of  Christianity. 
But  this  liberal  and  comprehensive  view  has  only  recently  taken  root  in  some 
portions  of  Protestantism.*— P.  77. 

*  Protestantism  has  also  been  forced  to  abandon  for  ever  her  former  one-sided 
posture  towards  Catholicism.  The  old  view  of  the  Middle  Ages  especially,  whose 
darkness  Rationalism  in  its  arrogant  pretensions  to  superior  light  and  knowledge 
could  not  paint  black  enough,  has  been  entirely  repudiated,  since  the  most  thorough 
research  has  revealed  their  real  significance  m  poetry,  art.  politics,  science,  theo- 
logy, and  religion.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 
necessary  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modem  times ;  that  this  period  was 
the  cradle  of  Germanic  Christianity,  and  modern  civilization ;  that  its  grand  pe- 
culiar institutions  and  enterprizes,  the  papacy,  the  scholastic  and  mystic  divinity, 
the  monastic  orders,  the  crusades,  the  creations  of  sacred  art,  were  indispensable 
means  of  educating  the  European  races ;  and  that,  without  them,  even  the  Re* 
formation  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  not  have  arisen.  Here,  of  course,  the 
ultra-Protestant  &natical  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church  must  cease.  The 
general  disposition  now  Is  to  break  away  from  the  narrow  apologetic  and  polemic 
interest  of  a  particular  confession  or  party,  the  coloured  spectacles  of  which  allow 
bat  a  dim  and  partial  view  of  the  Saviour's  majestic  person.  [We  presume  Christ's 
body,  the  Church,  is  here  meant]  We  wish  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  spirit  of 
impartial  truth ;  and  truth,  at  the  same  time,  always  best  indicates  itself  by  the 
simple  exhibition  of  its  substance  and  historical  course.  Christianity  can  never  be 
absolutely  fitted  to  the  last  of  a  fixed  human  formula,  without  losing  her  dignity 
and  majesty ;  and  her  history  may  claim  for  its  own  sake  to  be  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated and  represented,  sine  ird  et  studio,  without  any  impure  or  loveless  designs.' 
—P.  109. 

Without  indorsing  eyery  opinion  expressed,  we  think  these  are  pas- 
sages of  great  yalue  and  beauty.  We  must  not  forget  to  call  attention 
to  the  short  life  of  Augustine  by  Dr.  Schaff,  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Bagster.  It  is  a  simple  record  of  the  life  of  a  great  man,  written 
with  all  the  excellencies  of  style  and  thought  which  we  haye  claimed 
for  the  larger  publication. 
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1.  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland^  comprising  the 
Civil  History  of  the  Province  of  Ulster^  from  the  Accession  of 
James  the  First ;  with  a  Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Reformed  Reliaion  in  Ireland  during  the  Sixteenth  Century^  and 
an  Appendix  of  original  Papers,  By  James  Seaton  Reid,  D.D., 
M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Continued  to  the  present  time  by  W.  D. 
Kii^len,  D.D.  London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.  1853.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Pp.  1666. 

2.  The  History  of  the  Early  Puritans :  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  in  1642.  By  J.  B.  Marsden,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1853.  Bvo. 
Pp.  476. 

3.  The  History  of  the  later  Puritans :  from  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1642  to  the  Ejection  of  the  Non-conforming  Clergy  in  1662. 

By  the  same.    1854.    8vo.    Pp.  482. 

All  these  works  refer  to  periods  of  English  history,  the  actors  in 
which  no  sensible  men  will  seek  to  undervalue.  Our  pride  may  be 
hurt  at  the  resolute  opposition  made  to  customs  and  institutions  dear 
to  ourselves,  and  even  our  piety  may  be  distressed  at  the  exhibition 
of  schisms  and  discord  in  the  visible  Church  of  Christ;  but  the 
confession  must  be  extorted  even  from  the  most  unwilling,  that 
the  Puritans  were  grievously  wronged,  and  that  in  their  persons  the 
battle  of  liberty  was  fought  and  won.  There  is  now  contention  enough 
amongst  us  to  excite  deep  sorrow,  but  how  contrasted  is  the  platform 
on  which  we  wage  religious  strife  with  that  occupied  by  our  forefathers ! 
We  contend  too  often  for  words,  and  minor  shades  of  theological  senti- 
ment ;  but  they  fought  pro  arts  et  focis ; — to  prove  whether  their 
consciences  were  their  own,  or  to  fall  bound  hand  and  foot  before 
despotic  power.  We  would  not  have  those  worthies  made  the  heroes 
of  any  sect  or  party,  but  of  the  whole  Protestant  Church ;  since  all  of 
us,  however  far  we  may  be  removed  from  their  doctrines  and  practices, 
yet  owe  to  them  many  of  the  privileges  we  now  enjoy.  On  this  account 
we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  introducing  these  works  to  our 
readers. 

Apart  from  its  interest  in  reference  to  an  important  section  of  the 
Church,  Dr.  Reid's  History  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  clear  deline- 
ation of  events  relating  to  Ireland,  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
this  day.  The  style  is  very  perspicuous,  and  while  zealous  for  Pres- 
^  byterianism,  the  writer  generally  holds  the  balances  with  candour.  It 
is  astonishing  how  deep  and  almost  romantic  a  feeling  is  excited  by  the 
narration  of  the  struggles  for  religious  freedom  in  the  sister-island, 
during  the  period  alluded  to ;  and  what  indignation  is  aroused  by  the 
meanness  and  corruption  and  cruelty  with  which  a  desire  to  worship 
God  in  sincerity  often  had  to  contend.  We  trust  these  records  of  the 
labours  of  their  ancestors  will  make  their  children  feel  that  much 
Christian  usefulness  is  demanded  of  them,  now  they  are  quietly  enjoying 
the  benefits  so  painfully  procured. 
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Mr.  Marsden's  handsome  volumes  relate  to  the  same  epoch  of  time, 
but  to  another  section  of  the  Non-conforming-  Church.  Often  as  this 
has  employed  the  pens  of  historians,  there  is  constantly  occasion  for 
presenting  the  details  of  Puritan  life,  both  public  and  private,  in  new 
and  vari^  forms.  So  long  as  this  is  not  done  for  the  purpose  of 
widening  the  breaches  between  brethren,  all  such  histories  are  welcomed 
by  us.  Mr.  Marsden,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  *  contributes 
it  to  the  cause  of  Christian  charity,  of  moderation,  and  of  peace  ;'  and 
we  have  found  no  discrepancy  between  this  pious  design,  and  the 
execution  of  his  task.  The  whole  of  these  volumes  are  valuable  addi- 
tions to  Church  history,  in  its  minor,  yet  important  details,  and  they 
cannot  be  read  without  benefit. 


Consecrated  Thoughts :  or^  Scenes  of  higher  Manifestation,  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.     London:  Ward  and  Co.    1854.    8vo.    Pp.432. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  is  evidently  alive  to  the  varied  pleasures 
opened  up  to  man  in  the  worlds  of  being  and  thought  to  which  we  are 
admitted ;  and  he  employs  his  pen  to  put  others  in  possession  of  the 
same  pure  enjoyments.  This,  we  think,  is  high  praise ;  but  we  say  far 
more  when  we  affirm  that  Dr.  Ferguson  gives  a  decided  preference  to 
the  department  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  is  most  eloquent  when 
striving  to  make  his  readers  admire  and  love  the  deep  things  of  God. 
We  direct  attention  to  the  work  because  of  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  as 
a  very  instructive  and  interesting  book;  but  also  on  account  of  an 
important  matter  of  opinion  and  criticism  which  the  perusal  of  it  has 
suggested  to  us.  This  we  shall  frankly  state,  and  if  the  gifted  author 
does  not  ag^ee  with  our  positions,  he  will  at  least  feel  that  they  do  not 
detract  from  the  general  value  of  his  production.  We  do  not,  in  this 
case,  expend  our  time  and  energy  in  vili  corpore. 

We  gather  from  the  preface  that  the  substance  of  the  volume  has 
been  used  in  the  form  of  pulpit  addresses ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  author 
considers  that  the  sermon  would  profitably  assume  something  of  the 
style  and  manner  which  he  has  adopted.  He  says,  ^  The  press  has  done 
much  to  improve  and  to  elevate  the  pulpit  of  England,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  pulpit  should  not  give  back  the  reflection  of  the  press 
in  a  profounder  and  more  enlightened  religious  literature.'  ^  The  man 
of  the  pulpit  should  not  be  behind  the  man  of  the  press.  The  preacher 
of  the  age  should  be  abreast  with  the  writer  of  the  age.'  Now  we 
quite  readily  admit  that  pulpit  performances  are  capable  of  much  im- 
provement, and  that  no  abilities  and  attainments  are  too  great  for  the 
department  of  public  preaching.  But  we  more  than  doubt  whether  the 
kind  of  oratory  Dr.  Ferguson  would  recommend  is  that  best  fitted  foi: 
the  pulpit,  or  adapted  for  the  highest  kind  of  usefulness.  The  press 
can  only  set  an  example  of  the  style  of  the  speaker,  not  of  the  topics  to 
be  employed.  As  far  as  force  and  energy  in  the  use  of  language  go, 
or  earnestness  of  purpose  in  enforcing  that  which  is  written  about,  the 
press  may  often  teach  the  preacher ;  but  beyond  this  the  analogy  alto- 
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gether  fails.  The  vast  compass  of  subjects  which  presents  itself  to  a 
literary  man,  he  may  select  from  as  he  pleases,  and  he  may  write  an 
essay  on  anything  in  heaven  above  or  on  earth  beneath;  but  the 
preacher  is  necessarily  limited  in  his  topics,  and  can  only  use  his  varied 
information  to  illustrate  matters  which  are  before  selected  for  him.  If 
a  preacher  becomes  a  general  lecturer,  he  fails  in  the  one  purpose  which 
he  is  bound  to  carry  out ;  and  if  his  hearers  expect  from  him  the  topics 
which  excite  and  please  them  in  the  productions  of  the  press,  they  lose 
sight  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Sabbath  day  and  the  House  of 
Prayer.  The  former  may  be  popular  by  such  a  course,  and  the  latter 
may  be  excited  and  pleased,  and  yet  all  the  while  the  distinctive  objects 
of  the  relation  between  the  pastor  and  the  flock  may  be  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  true  that  religion  is  an  intellectual  pursuit,  adapting  itself  to  the 
very  highest  as  well  as  to  the  lowest  class  of  minds ;  but  it  accomplishes 
its  end'*  by  pre-ordained  means.  The  day  and  the  place  do  not  neces- 
sarily make  acts  religious,  nor  are  philosophy  and  human  learning  to  be 
identified  with  Christianity,  because  associated  with  Christian  rites  and 
phraseology.  Thus,  eloquent  and  inspiring  oratory,  which  captivates 
an  audience  and  makes  a  man  a  popular  preacher,  may  be  far  from 
Evangelical;  although  both  the  speaker  and  the  audience  are  strictly 
orthodox.  Certainly  the  Apostle  Paul  did  not  contemplate  so  large  a 
mixture  of  the  mere  human  element  when  he  said,  *  IVe  preach  Christ 
crucified,  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling -blochj  and  to  the  Greeks  foolish' 
ness,' 

We  therefore  cannot  think  that  Dr.  Ferguson's  Essays  would  make 
good  sermons,  although  we  confess  they  would  be  eloquent  and  pleasing. 
To  justify  this  opinion  we  will  take  the  tenth  chapter,  entitled  '  Mount 
Lebanon;  or  the  Harmony  of  Nature  and  Revelation*  The  writer 
b^ns  by  some  general  observations  on  the  love  of  nature,  as  '  insepa- 
rable from  all  the  higher  forms  of  Christian  life  and  consciousness/ 
He  then  says,  '  there  is  no  piety  in  depreciating  the  works  of  God,'  and 
attacks  sharply  a  sect  of  persons  we  did  not  know  existed,  who  with 
'  many  virtues  and  excellences  we  cannot  but  admire,'  ^  seenoi  to  betray 
a  feeling  approaching  almost  to  horror  when  any  allusion  is  made  to 
the  volume  of  nature  as  a  book  replete  with  the  lessons  of  divine  troth 
and  of  holy  wisdom.'  Then  we  come  to  Lebanon,  nor  can  we  see  very 
clearly  the  logical  vincidum  between  the  previous  observations  and  the 
mountain.  Its  relations  to  Sacred  story,  and  its  natural  features  are 
described  with  great  beauty  and  power.  The  circumstance  that  Saul 
of  Tarsus  passed  the  season  of  his  conversion  at  Damascus,  and  lived 
some  time  '  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  mountains,'  afibrds  occasion, 
not,  we  must  say,  the  most  natural  possible,  for  a  discursus  on  the 
Apostle's  love  of  nature,  and  the  use  he  made  of  it  in  his  preaching 
and  writing.  Some  pages  are  then  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
wonders  of  Nature,  with  which  Dr.  Ferguson  thinks  every  Christian 
should  familiarize  himself.  Some  of  the  wonders  revealed  by  astro- 
nomy, geology,  &c.  are  described.  The  decay  of  Lebanon  furnishes, 
in  conclusion,  some  fine  observations  on  the  imperishable  nature  of  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  the  chapter,  or  rather  lecture,  concludes.    We 
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have  given  the  slightest  possible  sketch  of  its  contents,  merely  to  carry 
out  our  design  of  questioning  the  claim  of  such  really  fine  and  interest- 
ing compositions  to  the  character  of  sermons  appropriate  for  Christian 
congregations.'  We  do  think  a  more  simple  exhibition  of  Gospel  truths 
is  better  both  for  high  and  low  during  the  sacred  hours  of  the  Sabbath. 
Indeed  we  are  convinced  that  the  superior  enlightenment  of  the  times, 
and  the  claims  of  the  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large, 
render  it  more  and  not  less  important  that  preaching  should  maintain 
its  simplicity.  Congregations  require  rest  from  the  excitement  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  novel  on  one  day  in  seven,  as  much  as  from  bodily 
toil. 

As  Dr.  Ferguson  is  qualified  to  be  a  very  influential  writer,  we 
would  guard  him  against  an  overladen  style  in  reference  to  epithets. 
The  rounding  of  a  period  is  often  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice  of  good 
taste,  and  antithesis  occasionally  leads  iiim  into  error,  as  at  page  243 : 
'  In  creation  with  its  harmony  and  order,  its  life  and  loveliness,  its 
grandeur  and  glory ;' — ^if  we  r^ul,  with  its  harmony ^  its  life,  its  loveli- 
ness, and  its  glory,  not  only  is  an  unpleasant  alliteration  got  rid  of, 
but  a  feebleness  too.  We  would,  however,  put  life  first  in  the  list  of 
predicates.  There  is  an  efflorescence  which  perhaps  indicates  the 
spring-time  of  the  writer,  and  which  time  will  cool  down  into  a  more 
pleasant  maturity  ;  the  happy  medium  between  a  too  rich  and  unvaried 
greenness  and  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 


Vestiges  of  Divine  Vengeance ;  or  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Cities  of  the 
Plain,  By  W.  Elfe  Tayler.  With  two  engravings.  London  : 
Wertheim  and  Macintosh,  1854.     18mo.  Pp.  214. 

Mr.  Tatler  has  the  art  of  seizing  on  important  popular  subjects  and 
presenting  them  in  a  cheap  and  readable  form.  He  did  good  service 
in  this  way  by  furnishing  an  epitome  of  the  information  connected  with 
the  newly  discovered  work  of  Hippolytus,  for  which  we  have  already 
given  him  our  meed  of  praise.  The  present  work  is  likely  to  be  still 
more  acceptable  to  the  public  on  account  of  the  intense  interest  attached 
to  the  subject,  and  the  romantic  scenes  and  incidents  it  describes.  It 
furnishes  a  digest  of  all  that  has  been  done  and  written  in  connection 
with  the  Dead  Sea,  and,  in  the  reading  of  a  couple  of  hours,  makes  us 
acquaintied  with  the  substance  of  much  learned  and  expensive  lore. 

While  Mr.  Tayler  does  not  confine  his  attention  to  the  travels  of  De 
Saulcy,  it  is  the  ostensible  discoveries  of  that  lively  Frenchman  that 
afford  occasion  for  the  book,  and  for  the  more  exciting  portion  of  its 
contents.  The  writer  adopts  M.  De  Saulcy's  conclusions,  and  attaches 
to  his  presumed  discoveries  the  greatest  possible  importance.  He  says 
(p.  145),  *  The  discovery  of  the  actual  remains  of  the  guilty  cities  of 
the  plain,  bearing  evident  traces  of  the  fire  of  heaven  which  caused 
their  destruction  nearly  4000  years  ago,  is,  indeed,  one  of  far  deeper 
interest  in  our  opinion,  than  the  disentombment  of  Nineveh,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  Babylon.  In  short,  we  know  of  notldng  in 
the  whole  range  of  learned  discovery  which  can  at  all  compare  with  the 
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actual  finding  of  the  ruin^  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  to  which  M.  De 
Saulcy  lays  claim  in  his  recent  work/ 

We  confess  we  cannot  adopt  the  theory  of  De  Saulcy,  nor,  if  we  did, 
could  we  coincide  with  Mr.  Tayler  in  opinion  as  to  the  vast  importance 
of  his  disclosures.  Apart  from  the  want  of  confirmation  of  his  dis- 
coveries by  others,  which  would  be  necessary  before  we  could  take  them 
as  matters  of  fact,  and  apart  also  from  conflicting  testimony  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Intelligence  of  the  present  number  of  the  Journal, 
there  b  an  a  priori  objection  to  the  whole  theory,  namely,  its  opposition 
to  almost  uninterrupted  tradition.  Faith  in  history  must  be  built,  in 
so  many  cases,  on  testimony,  that,  while  admitting  the  necessity  of 
questioning  and  doubting,  we  ought  to  require  good  evidence  before  we 
displace  old  opinions  by  novel  ones.  This  good  and  sufficient  evidence 
we  cannot  think  has  yet  been  furnished,  although  we  admit  that  Mr. 
Tayler's  resumi  of  the  arguments  seems  to  present  a  primd  facie 
ground  for  belief.  But,  even  granting  that  De  Saulcy  has  discovered 
the  ruins  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  can  we  attach  such  importance  to 
the  fact  as  Mr.  Tayler  does  ?  We  presume  it  is  as  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Scripture  that  he  so  highly  estimates  the  existence  of  these 
ruins  ;  but  surely  our  faith  is  not  to  be  dependent  in  this  way  on  evidence 
that  may  be  seen  and  touched.  Public  opinion  is  turning  too  much  in 
the  direction  of  such  material  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ,  and  we 
much  r^ret  it,  because  it  leads  to  a  demand  for  evidence  on  the  part  of 
Scripture  which  ought  not  to  be  asked  for.  There  is  so  vast  a  propor- 
tion of  our  faith  which  cannot  have  such  proof,  that  a  disposition  to 
seek  after  it,  if  too  much  indulged,  must  tend  to  weaken  all  confidence 
in  whatever  is  not  backed  by  such  concrete  and  tangible  support. 

But  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves.  The  evidence  is  lai^ly 
furnished  in  Mr.  Tayler*s  volume,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  instruct, 
apart  from  the  truth  or  falseness  of  De  Saulcy*s  hypothesis. 


1.  The  Revelation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  historicaUy 
and  critically  interpreted.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  Geix,  M.A. 
London :.  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.     12mo.  2  vols.  Pp.  800. 

2.  Notes  of  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  By  the  late  John  Knapp 
SuTCLiFFE,  Solicitor.  London  :  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co.,  1854. 
8vo.  Pp.  526. 

3.  Thxmghts  on  the  Apocalypse,  By  Benjamin  Wills  Newton. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  London:  Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co., 
1853.      8vo.  Pp.  390. 

If  these  four  lai^e  and  beautifully  printed  volumes  do  not  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  elucidation  of  divine  truth,  there  will,  indeed,  be  a 
lamentable  waste  of  labour  and  money.  The  writers  are  all  in  earnest ; 
they  give  us  the  result  of  protracted  and  painful  inquiries,  and  the 
press  does  its  best  to  recommend  their  productions.  There  is  a  sobriety 
about  the  whole  which  takes  them  out  of  the  pale  of  that  Apocalyptic 
literature  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  discourage,  and  makes  us  find 
pleasure  in  introducing  them  to ,  our  readers.     There  is  an  advantage 
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in  such  studies  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  even  while  we  may  be 
vexed  by  the  unwarranted  speculation  as  to  the  future  which  is  too 
often  exhibited.  The  Alchymists  sought  for  gold,  but  found  their 
labour  thrown  away  as  to  their  principal  object.  Yet  in  bending  over 
the  crucible  and  reiterating  their  experiments  they  contributed  greatly 
to  real  science.  So  the  enthusiastic  student  of  the  Apocalypse  may  fail 
in  establishing  his  claim  to  know  the  tirnetf  and  the  seasons,  which  the 
Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,  and  yet  confer,  incidentally,  great 
benefits  upon  Biblical  science  at  large.  But  none  of  the  writers  before 
us  are  enthusiasts  of  the  character  just  intimated,  and  on  that  account 
we  have  the  more  pleasure  in  noticing  their  labours. 

The  subjects  which  Mr.  Gell  mentions  as  treated  by  him  originally 
are,  the  aera  of  the  fifth  seal ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth,  the  four  winds,  and  the  sealing ;  the  whole  interpretation  of  the 
seventh,  silence  in  heaven,  &c.  The  stars  cast  down  ;  the  woman  fly- 
ing into  the  wilderness ;  the  flood  from  the  mouth  of  the  serpent ;  the 
image  of  the  wild  beast ;  the  second  angel  of  xiv.  8 ;  the  vintage ;  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixth  vial ;  the  gathering  at  Armageddon ;  the  last 
head  of  the  wild  beast  not  the  pope ;  the  angel  standing  in  the  sun  ; 
the  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ  a  thousand  years ;  the  new  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  new  Jerusalem.  For  the  way  in  which  these  topics 
are  treated  we  must  refer  to  the  volumes  themselves.  The  method 
pursued  by  the  author,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  performed  his 
arduous  task,  are  thus  indicated  in  the  Preface. 

'  The  "  Clavis  Apocalyptica  "  of  Joseph  Mede  opens  with  this  appropriate  and 
beautiful  prayer : — "  O  Thou,  who  sittest  upon  the  throne,  and  Thou,  0  Lamb, 
the  root  of  David, — who  alone  wast  worthy  to  take  and  open  this  book, — open  the 
eyes  of  thy  servant :  guide  Thou  his  hand  and  his  mind  ;  that  he  may  learn  some- 
thing in  these  Thy  mysteries,  and  set  forth  what  he  learns,  to  the  glory  of  Thy 
name,  and  the  benefit  of  Thy  Church.  Amen !  "  In  the  spirit  of  this  prayer  I 
have  long  meditated  in  this  same  blessed  book,  and  sought  out  the  meaning  of  it ; 
and  that  which  has  been  given  to  me,  I  humbly  present  to  the  same  Church  of 
God.  My  work  has  not  been  that  of  the  Historian,  but  of  the  Interpreter.  And 
in  adducing  history  to  throw  light  upon  prophecy,  the  adduction  of  unbiassed 
authorities  is  everything.  The  investigations,  therefore,  and  records  of  historians 
who  have  written  without  the  slightest  view  to  the  object  at  which  I  aim,  are  the 
evidences  which  ought  to  be  heard ;  and  heard  in  their  own  records,  whether  also 
transfused  into  mine  or  not.  I  have  quoted  authorities,  therefore,  copiously  ;  and 
I  have  written  comparatively  little,  and  that  as  concisely  as  I  could.' 

It  is  this  large  amount  of  historical  information  which  gives,  in  our 
opinion,  great  value  to  Mr.  G  ell's  work.  "We  can  recommend  it,  as 
furnishing  a  most  interesting  collection  of  historical  events,  presumed 
to  bear  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Revelation,  which  are  sure  to 
interest  the  reader,  whatever  opinions  he  may  entertain  as  to  their 
application.  A  large  chart  accompanies  the  volumes,  presenting  a 
chronological  synopsis  of  their  contents. 

The  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe  presents  to  us  a  layman 
earnestly  attempting  to  benefit  others  in  the  intervals  of  his  profession  ; 
a  fact  thus  affectingiy  stated  in  the  Pre&ce. 

'  Many  of  the  Lectures  and  paragraphs  end  with  peculiar  abruptness.  The 
valued  friends  who  were  present  at  the  oral  delivery  of  the  Lectures  will  remember 
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them  as  being  characterized  by  an  nnosnal  glow  of  hallowed  and  powerful  elo- 
quence ;  but  this  was  wholly  extemporaneous,  and  of  it  no  record  remains  save 
what  is  written  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart.  These  Lectures  were  delivered  after 
the  daily  discharge  of  arduous  professional  duty,  and  in  much  bodily  weakness 
and  suffering.  Yet  he  who  thus  laboured  in  the  midst  of  weariness,  weakness, 
and  pain,  felt  a  sacred  solace  in  the  work,  and  a  persuasion  of  its  ultimate  blessed- 
ness. He  was  cheered  by  the  approval  and  prayers  of  pious  friends,  especially 
those  of  his  venerable  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sutcliffe,  who  earnestly  advised  his 
son's  Apocalyptic  studies,  and  was  himself,  though  more  than  eigh^  years  of  age, 
a  constant  and  pleased  attendant  on  the  Lectures,  of  which  it  is  believed  the  dates 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chapters  will  prove  to  many  an  interesting  memento.' 

This  is  a  pleasing  picture,  nor  would  we  say  one  word  to  spoil  its 
quiet  harmony.  The  substance  of  the  volume  carries  out  the  idea  here 
presented.  While  the  materials  are  of  the  most  varied  kind,  fervent 
piety  attracts  notice  as  presiding  over  the  whole. 

The  last  work,  by  Mr.  Newton,  we  presume  also  a  layman,  is  of  a 
higher  character  as  to  learning— is  marked  by  deep  religious  feeling — 
and  discloses  everywhere  peculiar  views  as  to  the  state  of  society,  reli- 
gious and  social,  in  the  world.  The  very  first  sentence  indicates  this 
last  feature : — '  It  seems  wonderful  that  any,  who  reverence  the  Scrip- 
ture and  know  what  real  Christianity  really  is,  should  be  able  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  one  of  progress 
in  righteousness  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  "What  period  in  the 
earth's  history  has  not  been  marked  with  the  plainest  evidences  of  dis- 
astrous failure  ? '  So,  in  p.  192,  he  speaks  of  *  a  Christian,  and,  as  we 
trust,  a  real  Christian,  consenting  to  become  the  high  priest  of  heathen 
ceremonies  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  God.'  This  is  explained  thus 
in  a  note : — *  I  allude  to  the  present  prelate  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
who  officiates  at  the  installation  of  the  knights  of  that  order.  The 
ceremonies  fully  merit  the  name  I  have  given  them.  They  seek  to 
sanctify  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  not  only  the  sceptre  and  crown  of  the 
monarch,  but  the  spur  and  sword  of  the  knight.  We  all  know  what 
chivalry  has  been ;  and  it  is  this  that  men  thus  dare  to  consecrate.  The 
guilt  of  such  iniquity  rests  not  merely  on  the  individuals  who  are  more 
immediately  engaged  in  it,  but  on  the  system  that  thus  consents  to  serve 
the  world  in  its  vices.'  This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  remarkable 
book. 


Biblical  and  Theological  Gleanings:  a  Collection  of  Comments^ 
Criticisms,  and  Remarks,  explanatory  and  illustrcUive  of  nearly 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments;  especially  those  that  are  generally  accounted  difficult. 
Selected  from  more  than  six  hundred  writers  and  commentators,  with 
some  original  observations.  Designed  principally  for  Village  Scrip- 
ture Students.  By  WiiiLiAM  O'Neiix.  London :  Ward  and  Co., 
1854.     Imperial  8vo.  Pp.  1440. 

We  do  not  exactly  comprehend  what  class  of  men  Mr.  O'Neill  means 
by  Village  Scripture  Students,  but  we  have  a  very  clear  conception  of 
the  persons  for  whom  a  volume  like  this  is  adapted,  and  to  whom  it 
will  prove  a  boon.     As  a  well-digested  common-place  book,  the  result 
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of  the  extensive  reading  of  a  plain,  good,  tlioughtful  man,  its  pages 
may  be  profitably  consulted  by  the  very  highest  minds,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  some  fresh,  vigorous  thoughts  on  most  questions  con- 
nected with  TheoI(^y  and  general  Biblical  Literature.  The  selections 
of  a  reading  man,  consisting  of  passages  from  all  the  authors  he  has 
perused  in  a  course  of  years,  cannot  fail  of  making  an  interesting  book ; 
and  we  beg,  on  our  own  behalf,  to  thank  the  compiler  for  a  stock  of 
fine  thoughts  which  we  can  never  look  into  without  being  pleased  and 
improved. 

But  the  class  Mr.  O'Neill  means  to  benefit  especially  consists  of  those 
who,  with  a  taste  for  study  and  reading,  are  limited  both  in  their 
leisure  and  their  libraries.  Such  persons  will  find  this  massive  volume 
far  better  than  one  or  even  two  or  three  commentaries.  There  is  more 
freedom  than  can  be  expected  in  the  lucubrations  of  one  man  pledged 
to  apply  a  system  of  doctrine  and  interpretation,  from  Genesis  to  Reve- 
lation, and  obliged  to  make  many  strange  shifts  to  preserve  intact  the 
subjective  harmony  of  his  plan.  Most  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  as 
far  as  translated  into  English,  are  here  laid  under  contribution,  and 
their  select  passages  are  arranged  with  good  taste  and  feeling.  We  can 
cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  classes  of  our  readers. 


1.  Truths  maintained.  By  James  Biden,  Monkton  House,  Anglesey, 
Hants,  Author  of  *  The  True  Church.'  Loudon :  Aylott  and  Co., 
1854.     8vo.  Pp.  440. 

2.  The  Knot  of  to-day^  and  a  Hand  to  undo  it ;  a  Letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  to  the  [other]  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  on  ^  Church  Kevival.'  London : 
Seeleys,  1853.     12mo.  Pp.  160. 

3.  The  Ministry  and  Polity  of  the  Christian  Churcli,  viewed  in  their 
scriptural  and  theological  aspects,  and  in  relation  to  principles  prO' 
fessed  by  the   Wesley  an  Methodists.     By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Bar- 
rett.    London:  Mason,  1854.     12mo.  Pp.  470. 

4.  Thoughts  on  an  Extension  of  the  Diaconate,  and  on  Lay  Agency. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Harold  Browne,  M.A.>  Prebendary  of  Exeter. 
Truro:  Netherton,  1854.     8vo.  Pp.  20. 

Tuese  works,  selected  from  many  more,  belong  to  the  class  of  apolo- 
getics,  being  either  intended  to  defend  some  existing  state  of  things,  or  to 
propose  and  advocate  a  better.  They  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  range 
of  subjects  proposed  for  consideration  in  the  Journal,  and  yet  we  do  not 
feel  justified  in  quite  excluding  them.  Our  wish  is  to  give  a  fair  view 
of  what  is  doing  in  what  may  be  justly,  called  Sacred  Literature,  and, 
without  becoming  polemic  ourselves,  to  indicate  sometimes  what  is 
doing  in  the  field  of  arms  around  us. 

Mr.  Biden  maintains,  as  he  proposes,  and  of  course  imagines  he  does, 
the  following  propositions  as  truths : — 

*  I.  The  Anti-Christ  not  atheistic  anarchy,  but  a  false  ecclesiastical  system. 
2.  The  Church  on  earth,  not  a  body  having  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  but 
composed  of  members  of  Christ's  body  in  spiritual  imiou.    3.  The  term  "kingdom 
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of  hearen  "  as  used  by  onr  Lord,  has  two  meanings :  one  for  the  nominal  king- 
dom, the  other  for  the  spiritoal  kingdom.  The  one  meaning,  as  applied  to  the 
nominal  kingdom,  including  good  and  bad,  is  not  the  Church.  The  other,  as 
applied  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  is  the  Church.  4.  In  the  nominal 
kingdom  is  a  ministry,  or  teachers.  In  the  spiritoal  kingdom,  or  the  Church,  is 
universal  priesthood.  5.  Absolution  is  a  power  not  granted  to  the  ministry,  as 
such,  but  IS  exclusively  granted  to  the  Church — the  members  of  Christ's  body. 
6.  Water  baptism  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  nominal  kinsdom ;  Spirit  baptism 
the  means  of  admission  to  the  spiritual  kingdom,  the  Church.  7.  The  Eucharist 
not  a  sacrifice,  but  spiritual  sustenance.  8.  Order  of  burial  unimportant.  9.  A 
Church  not  the  Church,  nor  a  branch  of  the  Church.  A  Church  should  be  esta- 
blished  upon  Gospel  truths,  at  the  same  time  recognising  its  subordinate  position. 
The  fault  of  the  past  has  been  the  substituting  a  humanly  constituted  Church  for 
Christ's  Church ;  the  setting  up  an  idol  called  the  Church,  and  giving  to  it  a 
position  due  alone  to  the  rightful  Church.  This  false  state  of  things  is  the  harlot 
of  Scripture,  and,  as  such,  must  be  cast  down.' 

These  propositions  show  that  Mr.  Biden  cannot  symbolize  entirely 
with  any  community  we  know  of,  but  would  bring  about  an  eclecticism 
by  combfhing  what  he  considers  to  be  excellent  and  true  in  various 
systems.  The  discussion  of  these  subjects  brings  around  them  a  vast 
amount  of  various  information,  arranged  and  used  with  much  skill  and 
acumen.  The  Essays  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  have 
time  and  inclination  to  inquire  into  the  various  phases  of  religious 
opinion  around  them. 

The  Knot  of  to-day^  &c.,  proposes  a  scheme  of  Church  Reform  so 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  existing  state  of  things  that  we  presume  it 
is  presented  more  as  what  is  desirable  than  as  being  practicable.  The 
writer  evidently  feels  his  subject,  and  is  earnest  in  wishing  to  improve 
upon  the  imperfect  state  of  things  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed. 

Mr.  Barrett's  volume  is  a  clever  attempt  to  reconcile  the  whole  of 
the  Wesleyan  polity  with  Holy  Scripture.  His  success  will,  of  course, 
be  estimated  according  as  his  readers  are  or  are  not  Wesleyans.  Yet 
we  are  bound  to  say  there  is  much  that  is  generally  interesting  on 
ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  the  work  cannot  be  read  without  profit  by 
any  Christian  who  does  not  think  infallibility  is  his  own  lot. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Browne  was  read  to  the  clergy  of  a  rural  deanery, 
and  suggests  a  plan  of  reform  which  is  quite  practicable,  and  if  carried 
out  it  must  prove  eminently  salutary.  In  the  following  paragraph  he 
suggests  a  principle  of  action,  the  neglect  of  which  has,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  obstructed  the  usefulness  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*  The  difficulties,  no  doubt,  would  be  to  find  men  whom  we  could  trust  But 
here  again  we  must  not  be  aflraid  of  a  little  excessive  zeal  or  a  little  partial  error. 
In  our  Cornish  parishes  there  are  generally  a  number  of  men,  half  Churchmen  and 
half  Wesleyans.  Any  one  among  these  who  becomes  zealous  and  desires  to  work, 
inevitably,  as  things  are  now,  grows  more  and  more  of  a  Methodist,  less  and  less  of 
a  Churchman ;  does  Wesley's  work,  not  ours.  But  if  we  set  him  his  task,  if  we 
sent  him  off  upon  his  errand,  though  he  might  not  do  all  we  wished,  might  not 
walk  after  the  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  he  would  at  least  be  more  likely  to  be 
helping  on  our  mission,  and  strengthening  our  own  hands,  than  if  we  let  him  go 
over  to  the  Methodists,  heart  and  hand.' — P.  16. 
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Examination  of  Mr,  Maurices  Theological  Essays,     By  Robebt  S. 
Candlish,  D.D.     London :  Nisbet,  1854.     8vo.  Pp.  494. 

We  have  so  recently  done  our  part  in  exposing  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  Mr.  Maurice's  teaching  that  we  cannot  again  enter  on  the  subject  at 
any  length.  We  can,  however,  direct  our  readers  with  confidence  to 
the  masterly  analysis  of  what,  under  the  name  of  theology,  would  leave 
Christianity  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum.  Dr.  Candiish  has  firmly, 
although  gently  and  kindly,  used  the  dissecting  knife  of  criticism,  in 
laying  open  the  festering  sores  and  unhealthy  tissues  which  lie  hid 
under  the  fair  and  plausible  exterior  of  Mr.  Maurice's  religious 
opinions. 

We  felt  in  reading  the  work  that  the  introductory  essay  was  rather 
an  encumbrance ;  nor  did  we  ^et  smoothly  on  till  we  entered  upon  the 
first  chapter.  Perhaps  in  a  second  edition  this  might  be  advantageously 
incorporated  with  the  argument  of  the  book. 


Recent  Sermons — 1.  Sermons  preached  in  Bethesda  Chapel y  Dublin^ 
by  the  late  Rev,  W,  H,  Krause.  Edited  by  Chabl.es  Stuart  Stan- 
ford, A.M.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Michau's.  Third  thousand.  Dub- 
lin: Herbert,  1853.     12mo.  3  vols.  Pp.  1214. 

2.  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev,  Alexander  Ross,  AM,,  Rector  of  Bana- 
gher,  in  the  Diocese  of  Berry :  and  a  selection  of  his  Sermons, 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Derby.  London  :  Hatchard, 
1854.     8vo.  Pp.  454. 

3.  Sermons,  chiefly  Expository,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St,  Andrew,  Wells,  By  the  Rev.  Edgar  Huxtable,  M.A. 
London :  Parker,  1854.     18mo.  Pp.  260. 

4.  War  from  the  North ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  St,  JohrCs  Chapel, 
Bognor,  By  the  Rev.  E.  Miller,  M.A.  Chichester  :  Mason, 
1854.     8vo.  Pp.  24. 

5.  The  War  of  God's  sending;  a  Sermon  preached  at  Willesden 
Church.     By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Burton,  M.A. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Krause,  whose  Sermons  are  placed  first  in  the  above 
list,  was  taken  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  the  labours  of  a  ministry 
which  he  appears  to  have  filled  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  profit 
to  others.*  His  preaching  was  extempore,  as  far  as  concerned  the 
delivery,  and  was  very  popular  in  Dublin.  The  sermons  were  not 
intended  for  publication,  but  were  taken  down  in  short-hand  by  a  lady 
of  his  congregation  ;  they  thus  have  the  advantage  or  exhibiting  more 
of  the  nature  and  life  of  the  pulpit,  although  they  want  the  finish  which 
it  may  be  presumed  the  hand  of  the  author  could  have  given  them. 
That  they  have  some  excellent  qualities  is  plain  from  the  very  large 
circulation  they  have  secured  in  so  short  a  time.  This  is  something 
novel  in  the  case  of  sermons,  which  seldom  pay  their  expenses,  or  gain 

*  We  beg  to  recommend  as  a  companion  to  these  Sermons,  a  *  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Krause,  with  selections  from  his  Con-espondence,'  by  Mr.  Stanford,  published  by 
Hei'bert,  as  above.    It  is  indeed  the  record  of  a  good  man's  life. 
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a  hearing  beyond  the  circle  of  the  writer.  This  favourable  reception 
is  owing  to  the  deep  piety  and  great  earnestness  these  discourses  dis- 
play. They  are  also  decidedly  Calvinistic,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  we 
merely  state,  without  attempting  to  account  for  it,  that  books  on  reli- 
gious subjects  which  emanate  from  that  school  of  divinity  are  always 
more  popular  than  those  of  the  opposite  party. 

The  Editor  alludes  in  a  very  striking  manner  to  some  of  the  reasons 
which  make  Mr.  Krause's  Sermons  so  acceptable  to  religious  minds. 
In  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  he  says : — 

'  It  has  been  remarked  of  the  chiss  of  dee^  thinkers,  that  "  the  mill-streams 
which  turn  the  wheels  of  the  world  rise  in  sobtary  places."  This  illustration  is 
not  inapt,  nor  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  those  ministers,  who,  being  much  alone 
with  God,  come  before  and  amonsst  their  people,  revealing  the  brightness  and  the 
beauty  of  the  truth  imparted  to  them  in  such  intercourse  ;  which  m  one  sense  is, 
and  yet  in  another  is  not  solitude.'  *  It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  attentiye 
reader  of  these  sermons  that  Mr.  Krause  was  one  of  those  who  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  communion  with  "  the  Father  of  lights."  It  is  evident  that  he  had  real, 
personal,  and  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  "  deep  things  of  God  ;*'  and 
that  he  was  gifted  with  the  power  to  communicate  them,  to  an  extent  only  attain- 
able by  earnest,  fervent,  and  continual  prayer.  Bene  ordsse  est  bene  studuisse,  was 
plainly  the  guidiog  maxim  of  Mr.  Krause's  pulpit  preparation ;  and  indeed  his 
walk  with  God  in  these  seasons  of  private  meditation  and  devotion,  shed  its 
peculiar  lustre  upon  every  department  of  his  ministerial  work.'  *  It  was  needful 
that  the  alabaster  box  should  be  broken  before  the  house  could  be  filled  with  the 
odour  of  the  ointment.  Mr.  Krause  now  rests  from  his  labours,  and  shall  be  no 
more  seen  until  the  promise  be  accomplished,  that  them  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  Him^' 

The  next  work  in  the  above  list  has,  in  its  circumstances,  a  remark- 
able similarity  to  the  former  one,  Mr.  Hay  being  an  Irish  clerg^yman, 
and  his  sermons  being  posthumous.  But  while  the  sun  of  Mr.  Krause 
went  down  prematurely,  early  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hay  attained  to  a 
mellow  and  natural  decline  in  a  good  old  age.  The  life  of  the  latter 
was  also  more  varied,  being  spent  in  active  conflict  with  surrounding 
errors,  or  co-operation  with  great  institutions  intended  to  further  the 
interests  of  Protestantism.  The  Memoir  is  a  very  pleasing  and  edify- 
ing production,  and  the  Sermons^  thirteen  in  number,  are  on  topics  of 
great  interest,  such  as,  the  divine  origin  of  governments,  baptism,  fast- 
ing, the  intermediate  state,  the  coming  of  Elias,  the  judgment  of  the 
*  idle  words,'  &c.  They  are  all  highly  finished,  and  instructive  in  no 
common  degree,  and  we  quite  agree  with  Archdeacon  Hayden,  in  the 
Preface,  *  that  if  originality  of  views,  a  chaste  and  eloquent  style,  evi- 
dent traits  of  deep  piety  and  feeling,  and  a  clear  and  practical  exposi- 
tion of  the  truth  can  be  a  security  for  the  ^vourable  reception  of  pulpit 
discourses,  then  may  we  promise  to  the  Sermons  here  presented  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  religious  public.  May  they  redound  to  the 
glory  of  that  God  to  whom  all  the  gifts  and  talents  of  their  author 
were  faithfully  dedicated  while  life  was  spared ! ' 

The  small  volume  of  Mr.  Huxtable  contains  fourteen  Sermons.  The 
following  are  some  of  their  titles  : — The  Holy  Trinity  in  relation  to 
the  Christian  Ministry ;  Intellectual  culture  necessary  for  the  poor ; 
Peter  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  is  built ;  The  Patriotism  of  an 
English  Christian ;  The  profitableness  of  prayer ;  Christ  crucified  the 
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centre  of  the  new  creation.  Mr.  Huxtable  says  in  the  Preface,  '  If  it 
should  strike  any  of  my  readers  that  the  character  of  these  Sermons  is 
occasionally  more  scholastic  than  is  suitably  to  pulpit  discourses,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  habitual  wor- 
shippers in  Wells  Cathedral  consisted  of  students  of  the  Wells  Theolo- 
gical College,  together  with  other  persons  of  liberal  education.'  We 
will  only  add,  that  the  discourses  are  befitting  such  an  audience,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  cultivated  and  thoughtful  minds. 

Both  the  single  sermons  were  preached  on  the  day  of  humiliation  on 
account  of  the  war.  Mr.  Miller's  is  of  deep  interest.  Pie  concedes  the 
justice  of  the  war  on  our  part,  but  he  properly  says,  *  this  is  rather  for 
consolation  than  assurance.'  He  lays  much  stress  on  the  servile  attach- 
ment of  the  Russians  to  their  despotic  Emperor ;  and  on  the  deeply- 
rooted  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  people,  '  that  they  are  destined  to 
plant  the  Eastern  Cross  above  the  Crescent,'  as  likely  to  make  them 
enthusiastic  in  their  opposition  to  Turkey  and  her  allies.  He  then 
asks  the  question,  '  What  if  it  be  their  destiny  ?  Did  civilization,  did 
Christianity,  prove  insurmountable  barriers  to  the  Goth  and  to  the 
Moor,  in  the  days  of  old?  What  if  their  simple  reverence  has  found 
favour  with  the  Most  High !  Most  sure  it  is  that  blessings  have  been 
borne  on  the  wings  of  conquest  to  many  a  dark  benighted  land.  Has 
not  this  order  been  reversed,  in  fewer,  perhaps,  but  more  memorable 
instances,  when  the  vanquished  have  enlightened  their  conquerors,  and 
both  have  at  length  reposed  in  a  purer  light  than  either  enjoyed  before? 
They  may  be  coming  to  the  Light  which  we  have  dispersed  abroad 
with  a  stinted  hand.  One  sentence,  if  heard  in  heaven,  would  realize 
their  most  ambitious  dreams — ^'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ! "  '  These  are 
reasonable  sentiments,  more  so  than  the  almost  profane  expressions  of 
proud  assurance  of  victory  with  which  most  of  our  literature  is  filled. 
Mr.  Burton  adopts  the  same  views  of  our  duty  to  defend  Turkey,  and 
at  the  same  time,  points  attention  to  the  national  sins  which  may  have 
brought  the  war  upon  us. 

1.  A  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St,  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Ramans,  By  Robert  Knight,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Warton. 
London  :   Bagster  and  Soqs,  1854.     8vo.     Pp.  660. 

2.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Received  Text  of  the  Apostolical  Epis" 
ties,  ^c.  ( The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,)  By  T.  W.  Peile,  D.D. 
London:  Rivingtons,  1854.  Pp.  112. 

This  is  a  work  of  modest  pretensions,  but  of  very  efficient  execution, 
and  we  hail  it  as  another  instance  of  the  progress  of  exegetical  inquiry 
in  England.  It  will  worthily  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  Dr. 
Eadie's  '  Commentary  on  the  Ephesians,'  to  which  we  called  attention 
in  our  January  number.  Of  Mr.  Knight  we  know  nothing,  but  from 
this  work  we  recognise  him  as  a  missionary  and  a  parish  priest,  occu- 
pying his  leisure  moments,  and  the  learned  education  he  has  received, 
in  the  worthy  and  congenial  task  of  illustrating  the  Word  of  God, 
May  the  number  of  such  labourers  greatly  increase  in  the  vineyard  of 
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the  Lord  I     Mr.  Knight  gives  the  following  account  of  his  design  and 
its  execution  : — 

*  The  present  Commentary  was  in  a  great  measure  written  in  a  Canadian  mis- 
sion, partly  at  times  when  the  author  was  incapacitated  for  duty.  A  subsequent 
residence  in  England  has  permitted  him  to  study  many  of  the  annotators  upon  the 
Epistle,  ancient  and  modem,  and  to  incorporate  fh>m  them  quotations,  selected 
with  a  desire  of  adding  to  the  possible  usefulness  of  the  work,  which  will  itself 
afford  the  best  index  ox  the  thought  and  research  that  have  been  expended  upon 
it.  It  is  hoped  that  it  is  free  from  any  grare  objection ;  and  that,  even  when  it 
departs  most  widely  from  the  current  of  modem  interpretation,  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  views  which  have  been  adopted,  and  the  authorities  by  which,  in 
many  instances,  these  views  are  supported,  will  be  sufficient  to  avert  the  charge  of 
rashness.  The  great  object  has  been  to  follow,  conscientiously  and  implicitly, 
what  seemed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle ;  and  never  to  depart  from  others, 
except  when  it  was  thought  that  reasons  could  be  assigned  for  believing  that  they 
had  departed  from  the  mmd  of  Paid  himself.' 

It  must  be  stated  that  it  is  the  Greek  Text  which  is  commented 
upon ;  this  should  have  been  intimated  in  the  title,  as,  unfortunately, 
su«h  an  appeal  to  the  original  fountain  of  sacred  knowledge  is  not  often 
made,  except  incidentally,  by  Biblical  expositors.  All  subsidiary  aids, 
as  the  Fathers,  and  especially  ancient  and  modem  versions,  are  care- 
fully employed,  and  often  with  very  happy  results.  But  justice  would 
not  be  done  to  Mr.  Knight,  if  he  were  considered  as  the  mere  compiler 
and  arranger  of  the  utterances  of  others.  He  is  original  in  many  of 
his  interpretations,  some  of  which  we  will  point  out,  although  we  can- 
not now  weigh  his  arguments,  or  decide  on  the  correctness  of  his  con- 
clusions. We  may  refer  to  the  following  places,  as  exhibiting  the  inde- 
pendent course  Mr.  Knight  has  pursued: — Chap.  i.  18-22,  32;  ii.  14; 
iii.  1,  30;  iv.  I;  v.  16;  vi.  7,  21 ;  viii.  5-10,  19,  29-31.  We  will 
quote  the  paraphrase  of  the  latter  passage,  but  must  direct  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself  for  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made  to  rest.     . 

'  29.  Because  those  whom  He  first  knew  (Israel)  them  He  also  marked  out  first, 
as  typea,  by  conformity,  of  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  He  might  be  the  first^-bom 
among  many  brethren,  and  that  He  might  possess  this  distinction  over  His  brethren 
of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  over  those  who  preceded,  as  well  as  those  who 
succeeded  His  advent. 

'  30.  And  those  whom  He  thus  marked  out  first,  as  ensamples  to  them  who 
should  come  after,  them  He  also  called  to  be  His  people ;  and  whom  He  called, 
them  He  also  justified  in  their  claim  to  be  His  people  before  the  nations ;  and 
whom  He  thus  justified  He  also  glorified  by  His  presence  among  them,  and  by 
bringingthem  into  the  glorious  land  of  their  inheritance  as  His  children. 

*  31 .  What  shall  we  say  then  to  these  things  ?  If  God,  who  has  given  such  proofs 
of  His  love  to  His  children  in  His  dealings  with  those  who,  in  their  primogeniture 
and  sufierings,  typified  Christ  himself,  and  whose  example  is  thus  recorded  for  oor 
encouragement — if  this  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? ' 

Dr.  Feile's  ^Translation  and  Paraphrase'  contain  the  condensed 
result  of  his  elaborate  notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  previously 
published,  and  which  have  been  long  before  the  learned  world.  Prefixed 
is  a  dissertation  on  the  state  of  religion,  in  its  relations  to  civil  life,  in 
the  present  day ;  the  remedy  for  the  defects  and  evils  of  which,  the 
learned  author  thinks  is  found  in  the  view  he  takies  of  the  Apostle's 
arguments. 
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The  Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture;  or,  the  Principles  of 
Scripture  Parallelism  Exemplified,  in  an  Analysis  of  the  Deca- 
logue, the  Sermjon  on  the  MourU,  and  other  Passages  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  By  the  Rev.  John  Forbes,  LL.D.,  Donaldson's  Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1854.  8vo. 
pp.  364. 

This  volume  professes  to  be  an  illustration,  or  carrying  out  of  the 
theory  of  Bishops  Lowth  and  Jebb,  on  the  parallelisms  which  exist  in 
various  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  Bishop  Lowth  confined  it  to  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Bishop  Jebb  thought  he  dis- 
covered it  in  the  New ;  while  the  Rev.  T.  Boys  carried  it  still  further 
than  either  of  these  prelates,  extending  its  influence  not  merely  to  cor- 
responding lines,  but  to  whole  paragraphs,  '  so  arranged  as  to  present  a 
mutual  correspondence  or  parallelism,  similar  to  that  which  single  lines 
exhibit  to  each  other ;  nay,  that  entire  compositions,  such  as  many  of 
the  Psalms,  and  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  are  thus 
arranged  in  the  most  systematic  form/  Dr.  Forbes  would  go  far 
beyond  any  of  them,  by  supposing  a  law,  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the 
Bible ;  a  law,  not  resting  on  peculiarities  of  Oriental  literature  and 
mental  development,  but  designed  by  God  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
revealed  truth.  He  thus  supposes  he  has  made  a  discovery,  which, 
mutatis  mutandis,  he  compares  with  new  disclosures  in  astronomy,  or 
with  the  atomic  theory.  '  If  by  the  discovery  of  atomic  proportions  in 
chemistry,  we  find  a  like  beautiful  progression  of  combinations,  guiding 
the  chemical  analyst  in  his  investigations,  why  should  it  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  Intelligence  that  similar  definite  rules  should 
regulate  the  composition  of  His  Word,  by  whom  "  the  very  hairs  of 
men's  heads  are  numbered  ?" ' 

Very  true ;  we  cannot  say  why  such  things  should  not  be ;  but  the 
question  is,  are  they  ?  We  always  thought  Bishop  Jebb  carried  the 
matter  too  far,  and  that  Mr.  Boys  travestied,  and  thus  brought  into  bad 
odour,  a  useful  rule  of  oriental  composition.  We  are  persuaded  that 
Dr.  Forbes's  illustrations  may  be  referred,  either  to  the  Oriental  mode 
of  thinking  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  for  most  of  them 
were  Hebrews ;  or  to  those  natural  and  logical  laws  of  thought,  by 
which  a  Harmony,  and  often  an  apparently  artificial  arrangement,  may 
be  detected  in  most  writings,  if  search  is  made  for  such  an  object. 
Apart  from  the  theory,  the  volume  is  highly  valuable  for  its  original 
and  suggestive  qualities. 

The  Protestant  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Scheme  of  Salvation, 

philosophically     confuted    in    Sixteen  Articles.       By    Charles 

Cholmond£L£y  (an  English  Catholic).  London :  Chapman,  1864. 
8vo.     Pp;  264. 

Those  who  feel  that  their  views  of  the  cardinal  tenets,  of  our  common 
Protestantism  are  impregnable,  may  yet  be  taught  moderation  and  charity 
by  knowing  what  difficulties  beset  such  subjects,  and  how  thoughtful 
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minds  may  be  unable  to  acquiesce  in  their  truth.  On  this  ground 
alone  this  work  would  repay  perusal,  especially  as  it  gives  a  very  can- 
did, and,  on  the  whole,  a  correct  view  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  it  yet 
seeks  to  destroy.  But  there  is  another  great  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  such  discussions,  entered  upon  from  a  point  of  view  opposed  to 
our  own.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  error  of  excess  is  that  into  which 
all  persons  placed  on  their  defence  are  prone  to  fall ;  and,  by  no  means 
the  least,  the  warm  espousers  of  certain  views  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Union  cannot  be  built  on  a  dereliction  of  principle,  but  it  may  be  aided 
and  promoted  by  the  rounding  off  the  angles  of  our  controversies ;  or, 
by  another  figure,  by  simplifying  our  disputes  by  eliminating  on  both 
sides  the  like  qusdities  of  our  moral  equations.  While  differing,  toto 
cafh,  from  the  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  we  have  found 
much  benefit  from  reading  his  volume. 


The  Bible  Band-Book :  an  Introduction  to  the  Studi/  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  By  Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  London:  The  Religious  Tract  Society,  1854. 
12mo.     Pp.  670. 

'  The  following  pages  are  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Scripture,  and  are  written  with  a  view  of  being  used  by  cdl  classes  of 
inteUigent  readers.  On  a  first  perusal  by  younger  readers,  it  is  tmg- 
gested  that  the  sections  marked  (*)  in  the  table  of  contents  be  omitted, 
together  with  such  paragraphs  as  may  be  thought  too  abstruse.  The 
attempt  to  adapt  the  book  to  both  young  and  advanced  students,  ren- 
ders such  a  selection  at  the  outset  desirable ;  and  the  whole  has  been 
written  so  as  to  make  the  portions  read  in  the  first  instance,  easily 
intelligible,  and  complete  in  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  any  whio 
wish  to  consult  the  book  on  particular  subjects,  as  on  the  study  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  or  on  the  proof  of  particular  doctrines,  can  easily  do 
so  by  the  help  of  the  index.'  '  It  will  be  found  sufficiently  full  to 
enable  earnest-minded  inquirers  to  study  and  master  the  evidences, 
faucts,  and  doctrines  of  Scripture  for  themselves.  Its  aim  is  to  teach 
men  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  Bible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
give  such  information  on  ancient  literature,  as  may  aid  the  work  of 
general  education  among  all  classes.' 

Such  is  the  task  which  Dr.  Angus  proposes  in  this  thick  and  closely- 
printed  volume,  and  we  think  he  has  executed  it  in  a  manner  to  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  enlightened  Scriptural  education.  Any 
one  who  masters  the  whole  volume,  will  be  a  respectable  Biblical 
scholar,  while  the  selection  spoken  of  in  the  preface,  will  provide 
instruction  for  all  varieties  of  mental  capacity.  We  cannot  better 
describe  it  than  as  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  *  Home's  Introduction,' 
without  servilely  following  it,  or  being  confined  to  its  topics.  The 
Tract  Society  have  done  good  service  by  aiding  Dr.  Angus  in  publish- 
ing so  valuable  a  compendium  at  so  low  a  price. 
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I%e  Treasury  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists^  in  the  Words  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  according  to  GrestoelVs  *  Harmonia 
Evangelica  ;*  having  Scripture  Illustrations,  expository  Notes 
from  the  most  approved  Commentators,  practical  Ejections, 
Geographical  Notices,  Sfc.  Sfc,  Compiled  by  Robert  Mimpriss. 
Two  Volumes  in  One.  London:  Varty  and  Owen.  Crown  8vo. 
Pp.  920. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  whose  value  has  long  been  known  to 
a  large  class  of  English  Biblical  students.  In  the  constant  claims  of 
new  candidates  for  public  favour,  old  and  tried  servants  are  apt  to  be 
forgotten.  It  would  be  indeed  ungrateful  if  Mr.  Mimpriss's  labours 
should  share  this  fate,  from  which,  however,  we  think  their  intrinsic 
merits  will  preserve  them.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  this  compact  volume.  It  contains  almost  everything  that  can 
be  desired  by  English  readers,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  contents  of  the 
Gospels. 


Israel  in  Egypt;  or,  the  Boohs  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  illustrated 
by  existing  MonumerUs,    London:  Seeleys,  1854.     12mo.    Pp.480. 

Many  studies  are  neglected  by  ordinary  readers,  from  the  want  of 
some  plain  introduction,  which  removes  difRculties  by  furnishing  pre- 
iminary  knowledge.  We  believe  this  is  the  case  with  the  subject  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  which  to  many  remain  hieroglyphical  or  obscure, 
from  the  absence  of  a  key  to  explain  their  first  principles.  If  this 
volume  had  no  other  value,  this  would  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it, 
that  it  does,  in  a  simple  manner,  explain  the  mode  of  writing  in  primi- 
tive times,  especially  that  adopted  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This  is 
done  in  the  Introduction  to  the  main  object  of  the  book,  and  in  thirty 
pages  much  information  is  conveyed,  illustrated  with  very  numerous 
engravings  of  alphabets  and  symbols.  But  this  is  only  subsidiary  to 
the  higher  purpose  of  the  author,  which  is  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  the  existing  remains  of  Egyptian  art. 
The  history  of  Joseph,  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Exodus,  are  the  principal  topics  dwelt  upon,  and  it  is  shown  that  there 
is  much  which,  in  an  unmistakeable  manner,  corroborates  the  statements 
of  the  Biblical  record.  The  arguments  of  the  volume  will  probably  be 
considered  at  greater  length  on  a  ^ture  occasion,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  advise  our  readers  to  procure  this  very  cheap  but  comprehen- 
sive manual. 


Short  Arguments  about  the  Millennium :  or.  Plain  Proofs  for  Plain 
Christians  that  the  Coming  of  Christ  wi/l  not  be  Pre- Millennial ; 
that  His  Reign  on  Earth  will  not  be  Personal.  A  Book  for  the 
Times.  By  Benjamin  Charles  Young.  Leeds :  J.  Heaton  and 
Sons.     London:  Houlston  and  Stoneman,   1854.     18mo.     Pp.208. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  thinks  that  the  very  prevalent  opinions 
respecting  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth,  are  not  only 
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unwarranted  by  Holy  Scripture,  but  that  they  are  also  very  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church;  this  might  indeed  be  said  of  every 
erroneous  opinion,  but  there  is  an  air  of  piety  and  harmlessness  about 
millennial  theology,  which  is  very  apt  to  blind  us  to  its  mischievous 
tendency.  In  these  views  we  quite  agree,  and  tluok  that  too  little  has 
been  done  to  counteract  this  false  doctrine  by  the  active  exhibition  of 
a  sounder  one.  Mr.  Young  has  applied  himself  to  the  task,  and 
accomplished  it,  we  think,  in  a  very  sensible  and  effective  manner. 
He  defends  the  oM  orthodox  view,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth 
will  always  consist  in  the  spread  of  Christian  principles ;  and  that  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  will  be  to  the  final  judgment.  All  the  texts 
bearing  on  the  subject  are  discussed,  and  we  feel  that  the  writer  has 
placed  his  theological  opponents  hors  de  combat,  by  his  pertinent  and 
logical  conclusions.  Certainly,  if  it  is  believed  that  some  change  is  to 
take  place  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  before  truth  and  righteousness 
can  flourish,  the  effect  on  effort  and  exertion  must  be  very  serious ;  and, 
if  this  opinion  is  an  error,  the  sooner  it  is  dispelled  the  better. 


Chris fianity,    Theoretical  and  Practical,     By   W.   Kirkds,  LL.B. 
London  :  Jackson  and  Walford,  1854.     8vo.     Pp.  342. 

The  title  of  this  volume  does  not  convey  any  clear  idea  of  the  nature 
of  its  contents,  since  theoretical  and  practical  Christianity  are  terms 
comprehensive  of  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  credenda  and  agenda  of 
tlie  Christian  system.  Mr.  Kirkus  has  an  object  far  more  defined. 
His  work  may  be  considered  an  apology  for  our  holy  religion,  from  the 
point  of  view  occupied  by  a  Congregationalist ;  but  as  he  does  not 
profess  such  an  object  in  extenso,  so  it  is  not  completely  carried  out. 
Perhaps  the  more  correct  description  of  the  work  would  be  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  essays  on  some  important  parts  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem. The  subjects  discussed  are  indicated  by  the  titles  g^ven  them  : — 
The  World  and  its  Religions  without  Christianity. — The  Evidences  of 
Christianity. — The  Essentials  of  Christianity. — The  Church  Polity  of 
Christianity. — Christianity  and  Every-day  Life. — The  Corruptions  of 
Christianity. 

But  although  these  topics  are  necessarily  common-place,  their  mode 
of  treatment  is  original,  and  will  have  great  interest  for  a  thoughtful 
reader.  Mr.  Kirkus  thinks  for  himself,  and,  on  the  general  question 
of  our  common  faith,  writes  with  a  force  and  eloquence  which  con- 
vey a  high  idea  of  his  powers.  Those  portions  of  the  volume  which 
are  denominational  exhibit  somewhat  of  restlessness,  as  though  the 
Utopia  of  a  perfect  system  had  not  yet  been  reached ;  but  in  this 
respect  Mr.  Kirkus  only  shares  the  feeling  exhibited  by  men  in  every 
department  of  the  visible  church,  some  quiet,  ea^y,  self-satiaSed,  un- 
inquiring  souls  excepted. 
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Second  Issue  of  the  Congregational  Lectures,     London  t  Jackson  and 

Walford. 

W£  beg  to  remind  our  readers  of  this  cheap  reprint  of  the  masterpieces 
of  theology  of  the  modem  Nonconformists.  This  issue  consists  of  Holy 
Scripture  Verified,  by  Dr.  Redford ;  the  Connection  and  Harmony  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  Dr.  Alexander ;  tiie  Existence  of 
Evil  Spirits  proved,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Scott ;  the  Revealed  Doc- 
trine of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  by  Dr.  Hamilton.  These  valu- 
able and  standard  works  are  supplied  to  subscribers  at  tiie  exceedingly 
low  price  of  twelve  shillings  for  the  four  volumes  I 


Preliminary  Address  of  the  Origines  KalendarinB  Italicce^  lately  pub- 
lished at  the  Oxford  University  Press.  With  some  further  Ob- 
servations. By  Edward  Greswell,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  London  and  Oxford:  Parker,  18o4. 
bvo.     Pp.  152. 

Mb.  Greswell,  so  well  known  by  his  learned  labours  on  the  ^  Gospel 
Harmony/  has  conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  tlie  Church  and  the 
world,  by  the  recent  publication  of  no  fewer  than  ten  volumes  re- 
ferring to  ancient  chronology.  They  are  as  follows : — *  Fasti  Tem- 
poris  Catholici,'  and  '  Origines  Kalendariae,*  4  volumes ;  '  General 
Tables  of  the  Fasti  Catholici;  or,  Fasti  Temporis  Perpetui,  from 
B.C.  4004  to  A.D.  2000,'  1  volume;  '  Introduction  to  the  Tables  of  the 
Fasti  Catholici,'  both  the  general  and  the  supplementary,  1  volume. 
*  Origines  Kalendariee  Italicae ;'  *  Nundinal  Calendars  of  ancient 
Italy,'  *  Nundinal  Calendar  of  Romulus,*  '  Calendar  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,'  '  Calendar  of  the  Decemvirs,'  '  Irregular  Roman  Calendar,* 
trom  u.c.  4  of  Varro,  B.C.  750,  to  u.c.  1 108,  a.d.  355,  with  Explana- 
tions, *4  vohunes.  It  is  the  prelindnary  matter  to  the  last  series  which 
is  now  published  separately,  and  it  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  Greswell  has  the  great  object  in  view  of  reproving  and 
dei^Toying  historical  scepticism,  which  is  spreading  from  profane  to 
sacred  subjects.  We  hope  in  our  next  number  to  give  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  these  profound  works  lately  issued  by  the  Oxford  Press. 


Manna  in  the  House;  or^  Daily  Expositions  of  the  Gospel  of  St, 
John,  specially  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev. 
Barton  Bouchier,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Cheam,  Surrey.  London: 
Shaw,  1854.     12mo.  Pp.  496. 

This  is  the  last  of  three  volumes  on  the  Gospels,  and  we  congratulate 
the  writer  on  the  completion  of  a  labour  which  promises  to  confer  much 
benefit  on  a  lai^  and  important  class  of  readers.  Without  any  parade 
of  learning,  there  is  here  the  result  of  it,  and  in  a  plain,  earnest  man- 
ner the  interesting  points  of  the  Gospel  history  are  directed  to  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  the  reader.  This  is  one  of  the  few  works  we 
could  wish  to  form  the  Biblical  portion  of  a  Sunday  library  for  young 
persons ;   for  it  will  do  them  good  without  making  them  conceited  by 
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pedantic  notions,  or  bigoted  by  exclusive  views.  The  truly  evan- 
gelical sentiments  of  Mr.  Bouchier  may  be  gathered  from  a  single 
passage: — 

'  I  would  remark  from  the  passage  before  as  (John  yii.  1-13)  how  diflferent  are 
the  motiTes  which  influence  a  really  religious  and  conscientious  man  from  what 
the  world  gives  him  credit  for.  It  is  sad,  and  most  painful  too,  when  those  of 
one's  own  nousehold  and  kindred  are  the  unkind  and  uncharitable  assailants  of 
our  conduct ;  and  yet  Jesus  has  forewarned  his  disciples  that  it  would  be  so. 
Many  a  young  convert,  struggling  with  the  full  conviction  of  Gospel  truth,  open- 
ing his  heart  to  the  first  call  of  Gospel  love,  and  beginning  to  separate  himself 
more  widely  from  the  world  and  the  world's  pleasures,  and  to  seek  to  know  more 
of  Jesus,  has  had  the  most  painful  ordeal  to  undergo  in  his  own  family  and  from 
his  own  kindred.  Many  a  brother  has  unkindly  sneered  at  a  sister,  and  a  sister 
at  a  brother ;  and,  what  is  more  painful  still,  even  parents,  fathers  and  mothers, 
have  been  found  to  thwart  and  oppose  the  noblest  aspirations  of  a  child's  young 
heart  They  have  assigned  every  motive  for  the  change  they  dislike  but  the  right 
one — they  have  tried  every  weapon,  have  reviled,  have  jeered,  have  goaded,  have 
threatened— and  all  but  cast  out.' — P.  161. 

Now  that  the  Gospels  are  complete,  we  hope  the  sale  of  the  work 
will  justify  the  author  in  carrying  out  his  design  in  reference  to  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament.  But  should  not  this  be  accomplished, 
the  work  has  a  completeness  as  it  is,  and  we  feel  confident  Mr.  Bouchier 
will  be  encouraged  by  a  wide  circulation,  as  well  as  by  the  higher 
reward  of  knowing  that  his  pious  exertions  are  made  useful  to  his 
readers. 


7%^  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  JEucharist^  as  propounded  by  Archdeacon 
Wilherforce^  shown  to   he   inconsistent  alike  with   Reason^  with 
ScripturCy  and  the  Church ;  and  his  unsound  views  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  exposed.     By  Theophilus  Secundus.      London:    Long- 
mans, 1864.     18mo.  Pp.  204. 

A  MOST  seasonable  recall  to  Scriptural  principles,  on  a  subject  on 
which,  in  many  minds,  there  seems  to  be  a  facilis  descensus  Avemu 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce  is  sharply  handled,  and  convicted  of  trans- 
gressing the  laws  of  logic  and  the  rules  of  his  Church,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  false  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture.  This  little  volume  deserves  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  divine,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
every  private  Christian. 

1.  The  Comforter  ;  or,  Thoughts  on  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.  London :  Hall,  Virtue,  and 
Co.,  1854.     12mo.  Pp.  160. 

2.  The  Great  Sacrifice :  or,  the  Gospel  according  to  Leviticus,  By 
THE  Same.     London  :  Shaw,  1854.     12mo.  Pp.  182. 

Two  devout  and  practical  works,  well  calculated  for  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  pious  Christians.  Dr.  Cumming  never  appears  to  such 
advantage  as  when  discussing  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  religious  life, 
and  stilling  its  perplexities  and  fears.  But  we  are  constrained  to  ask, 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 
*  the  Gospel  according  to   Leviticus  ?'     We  are  sorry  to  see  a  good 
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book  marred  by  a  conceit  which  has  not  the  excuse  of  wit  to  cover  its 
repugnancy  to  Scripture  and  good  sense.  We  should  be  thankful  if  a 
writer  so  competent  to  gain  the  approval  of  good  men,  would  cease  to 
forfeit  his  claim  by  the  glaring  blemishes  of  which  this  is  an  example, 
whose  only  use  can  be  to  attract  the  ignorant  and  weak-minded. 


Nettleton  and  his  Labours ;  being  the  Memoir  of  Dr»  Nettleton,  By 
Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.  Remodelled  in  some  parts,  with  occasioned 
Notes  and  Extracts,  and  specimens  of  his  Sermons  and  Addresses, 
and  an  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bonab  Collage.  Edin- 
burgh ;   T.  and  T.  Clark,  1854.     12mo.     Pp.  454. 

Dr.  Nettleton  has  done  much  to  move  the  religious  mind  of 
America,  and  his  '  Memoirs'  will  be  read  witTi  interest  by  those  who 
love  to  trace  the  work  of  God  under  its  various  outward  phenomena, 
and  as  carried  on  by  various  instruments.  It  is  also  a  good  illustration 
of  pastoral  labour,  and  the  movements  of  the  religious  life,  among  our 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Religion  in  Heart  and  Life :  or^  *  The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit.'  By  the 
Rev.  G.  Barton,  B.A.,  Curate  of  Ossett,  near  Wakefield.  Lon- 
don :   Wertheim  and  Macintosh,  1854.     18mo.    Pp.  158. 

The  writer  says,  *  This  little  treatise  consists  of  the  substance,  re- 
digested  and  re-arranged,  of  several  sermons  preached  in  the  usual 
course  of  my  pulpit  ministry,  to  the  first  congregation  God  has  given 
me  in  His  Church.'  In  a  Dedication  to  a  friend,  we  learn  that  the 
holy  office  was  not  entered  upon  until  the  author  had  experienced  an 
entire  change  of  heart,  leading  to  a  new  course  of  life,  and  the  work 
itself  is  distinguished  by  the  warmth  and  earnestness  which  prove  that 
'  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak eth.'  Every  page 
speaks  of  a  heart  feelingly  alive  to  the  value  of  evangelical  truth,  which 
never  fails,  when  appreciated,  to  give  life  and  energy  to  public  minis- 
trations. 


Illustrations   of  Scripture  from   Botanical    Science.      By   David 
GoRRiE.   Edinburgh:  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1854.    12mo.  Pp.164. 

A  VERY  pretty  little  volume,  well  adapted  for  a  present  to  young 
people.  It  does  not  profess  to  exhaust  the  subject,  or  to  enter  into  any 
deeply  scientific  details ;  but  gives  a  general  view  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  as  explanatory  or  illustrative  of  the  Bible.  The  pictorial 
illustratioits,  although  few,  are  very  gracefully  executed. 


Martin  Luther's  Spiritual  Songs,     Translated  by  R.  Massie,  Esq., 
of  Eccleston.     London:  Hatchards,  1854.     8vo.     Pp.  120. 

Mr.  Massie  observes  that  ^  though  Martin  Luther  is  universally  known, 
not  only  as  the  bold  and  uncompromising  Reformer,  but  also  as  the 
author  of  many  invaluable  works  in  defence  of  the  faith,  few,  except 
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his  owu  countrymen,  are  acquainted  with  him  in  the  character  of  a  poet 
and  writer  of  spiritual  songs ;  yet  It  was  by  these,  scarcely  less  than 
by  his  practical  and  controrersial  writings,  that  he  brought  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  home  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people/ 
'  Luther  did  as  much/  says  Coleridge,  '  for  the  Refom^tion  by  his 
hymns  as  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  Germany  the  hymns  are 
known  by  heart  by  every  peasant ;  they  advise,  they  argue  from  the 
hymns,  and  every  soul  in  the  Church  praises  God  like  a  Christian, 
with  words  which  are  natural,  and  yet  sacred  to  his  mind.'  Feeling 
the  value  of  these  compositions,  Mr.  Massie  has  rendered  them  into 
English  with  great  fidelity,  not  only  as  to  the  serise,  but  also  in  the 
metres  originally  employed.  To  the  latter  part  of  his  task  he  has 
evidently  given  great  labour,  and  the  volume,  which  is  elegantly 
got  up,  will  give  to  English  readers  as  good  an  idea  as  possible  of 
these  more  retired,  yet  efficient  instruments  of  ecclesiastical  reform. 


The  Power  of  personal  Godliness  in  evangelising  Mankind.  An 
Address  to  all  tcho  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians.  By  the 
l^ev.  Henry  Burgess,  LL.D.  &  Ph.  D.,  &c.  London.  Blackader 
and  Co.  1 854.  24mo.  Pp.  96.  (No.  3  of  '  Great  Truths  for 
thoughtful  Hours.') 

The  object  of  this  little  Essay  is  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  Christians  to 
the  great  power  which  their  own  personal  piety  gives  to  all  efibrts  on 
behalf  of  their  fellow  men  ;  not  only  as  an  example,  but  as  a  moving 
prihciple  of  vitality  in  their  own  hearts.  After  an  exhibition  of  the 
irreligious  condition  of  the  multitudes  in  England,  it  is  stated  that  Per* 
soi.al  Godliness  will  do  much  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  thing's, 
1st,  by  giving  us  correct  views  of  the  destitute  condition  of  these  who 
are  irreligious  ;  2dly,  by  suggesting  the  wisest  and  most  efficient  mea'- 
suresfor  their  benejit;  3rdly,  by  infusing  into  us  the  zeal  requisite  to 
apply  the  remedy  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  mankind.  The  follow- 
ing extract  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  ailment  is 
applied : — 

*  4.  If  disunion  arises  frotn  a  wrong  state  of  heart,  as  well  as  from  a  weakness 
of  judgment,  it  follows  that  personal  piety,  in  proportion  as  it  is  actiye,  will  lessen 
discords  among  Christians,  and  make  them  live  in  unity  and  godly  lore.  Eyery  man 
who  studies  his  own  heart,  is  aware  that  he  is  never  so  disposed  to  forget  party- 
names  and  divisions,  as  when  he  is  alone  with  God,  communing  with  hie  own 
spirit,  and  aiming  at  the  increase  of  his  own  godliness.  How  insufficient  do  the 
causes  of  disunion  then  often  appear  I  How  the  heart  goes  out  towards  good  men 
of  other  denominations,  whose  writings  benefit  us,  or  whose  active  zeal  urges 
onward  our  own  sluggishness !  We  then  ffeel  as  though  we  could  embrace  and 
love  all  who  honour  and  serve  the  came  Lord,  however  remote  they  may  be  from 
our  own  opinions  on  many  minor  matters.  Our  nearness  to  Christ  in  such  solemn 
moments  makes  us  catch  his  spirit,  and  feel  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
earry  out  his  last  prayer :  "  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
thou  hast  sent  me.** 

*  But  we  leave  the  hallowed  retirement  of  devotion,  and  rettim  to  the  active 
scenes  of  the  world.  We  see  our  differing  brethren  in  their  rtlatlons  to  omr  own 
external  eircumstancea—our  creeds,  our  ordinances,  our  modes  of  public  wonhip. 
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and  our  lower  nature  immediately  takes  occasion  to  make  us  exalt  the  accidental 
abore  the  essential.  Pride,  self-conlidence,  and  interested  motives  take  the  place 
in  our  hearts  which  Christ-like  principles  swayed  before.  In  close  proximity  to 
our  Saviour  we  Wed  all  who  love  Him ;  but  as  we  recede  from  Him,  we  feel  we 
can  only  love  those  who,  by  acting  as  we  do,  flatter  ourselves. 

'But  even  if  it  is  an  error  of  judgment  that  keeps  us  apart  from  each  other, 
eminent  piety  will  do  much  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to  bring  us  to  more  correct 
modes  of  thinking.  Let  us  remember  that  of  all  the  various  ways  in  which 
Christian  people  think  on  a  given  topic,  oniy  one  can  be  the  right.  There  is  some- 
thing veiv  affecting  in  this,  as  involving  the  conclusion  that  so  many  must  be 
wrong.  Now,  should  we  not  think  that  it  is  as  probable  that  the  error  is  on  our 
side  as  on  our  neighbour's,  and  that,  therefore,  calm  reflection  and  diligent  search 
should  characterize  us  ?  Let  this  temper  of  mind  be  conjoined  with  such  godli- 
ness as  would  make  us  resign  all  for  Christ,  and  an  end  would  soon  be  put  to 
discordant  OT)inions.  The  light  of  a  stedfast  piety  is  the  best  to  show  us  the 
deformity  of  divisions  and  the  beauty  of  concord ;  as  the  darkness  of  declension 
and  backsliding  disposes  us  to  mistake  shadows  for  substance,  and  realities  for 
mere  illusions.  As  the  health  of  the  mind  is  promoted  by  a  healthy  body,  so  a 
sound  judgment  on  religious  subjects  is  £eivoured  by  holiness  of  heart.* — P.  64. 


JEarly  Education  :  being  the  substance  of  four  Lectures  delivered  in 
ike  public  Hall  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  LirerpooL  By  W.  H. 
Bainbrigoe,  F.R.C.S.  Printed  by  request.  London.  Blackader 
and  Co.     1854.     12ma.     Pp.  180. 

A  OLANCB  at  the  Index  of  this  little  volume  will  at  once  convince  of 
the  great  importance  of  its  contents.  All  the  topics  associated  with  the 
training  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  character  of  children  and 
young  persons,  are  treated  of.  If  we  turn  from  the  promise  to  the 
execution,  we  are  not  disappointed.  Mr.  Bainbrigge  discusses  subjects 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  his  ptoposed  treatment  is  really  philo- 
sophic and  judicious.  By  philosophic  we  mean  that  the  handling  is 
true  to  nature  and  experience.  Education  is  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  chance,  and  placed  upon  a  firmer  basis.  We  hope  all  persons  on 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  teaching  and  training  children,  will 
study  this  valuable  guide. 

iiedicEval  Popes,  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Crusaders;  or  Germany, 
Italy ^  and  Palestine,  from  a.d.  1125  to  a.d.  1268.  By  Mrs.  Wil- 
I.IAM  Busk,  author  of  ^  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese,'  &c. 
Vol.  I.     London.     Hookham  and  Sons.     1854.     8vo.     Pp.  454. 

Mrs.  Busk  has  chosen  the  most  moving  scenes  of  European  history  for 
the  subject  of  her  very  interesting  volume.  The  Crusades,  and  the 
conflict  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  with  the  Pope,  supply  fkcts  more 
intensely  exciting  than  any  fictions^  and,  when  graphically  treated, 
cannot  fail  to  have  all  the  power  of  romance.  Wiiile,  therefore,  this 
book  is  a  history,  written  with  regard  to  trustworthy  authorities,  and 
will,  therefore,  instruct  the  reader,  as  a  picture  of  very  spiritHstirring 
times  it  will  also  highly  please  him,  and  hold  him  in  thraldom  until  the 
end  is  reached.  We  hope  that  the  true  tale  here  told  by  the  fair 
authoress  will  assist  in  calling  attention  to  the  middle  ages,  of  whose 
claims  to  notice  she  speaks  in  this  way  : — 
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'  The  Middle  Ages  themBelyes,  "  those  ages  of  nnknowii  merit,"  as  they  are 
described  by  the  great  philosophic  historian  of  Germany,  Johannes  Muller,  it 
were  assuredly  at  the  present  day  a  work  of  supererogation  to  vindicate  against 
the  scorn  with  which  they  were  looked  down  upon  as  the  Dark  Ages  by  the  self- 
sufficient — might  it  not  be  added  the  superficial  ?— philosophy  of  the  last  century. 
That  has  already  been  amply  done  by  our  enlightened  cotmtryman,  the  really 
philosophic  historian  of  those  ages :  and  the  British  public  has  now  learned  to 
respect,  in  medisTal  laws  and  usages,  tinctured  though  they  may  be  with  bar- 
barism, the  parents  of  those  most  valued  institutions  which  that  public  still,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  deems  pretty  nearly  the  perfection  of  civilization, — as  well 
as  to  prize  in  them  a  rich  mine  for  the  archsologist,  the  poet,  the  novelist,  and 
the  psychologist' 

CycloptEdia  Bibliographica :  a  Library  Manual  of  Theological  and 
General  Literature,  and  Guide  to  books  for  Authors,  Preachers, 
Students,  and  Literary  Men.  Analytical,  Bibliographical,  and 
Biographical.  By  James  Dabling.  London :  James  Darling*. 
1854.     Imperial  8vo.     Pp.  1664. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Darling  on  the  completion  of  a  task  which  de- 
manded no  ordinary  courage  to  undertake  it.  We  have  always  looked 
on  works  on  Arithmetic,  or  on  Tables  of  Interest  and  Lc^rithms, 
with  their  interminable  rows  and  columns  of  figures,  as  entailing  an 
immense  amount  of  improbus  labor  on  their  compilers,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  varied  and  intricate  contents  of  this  dictionary  would  not 
demand  equal  diligence  and  zeal.  Nearly  two  thousand  large  pages  of 
close  and  small  type,  with  Scripture  references  and  dates  innumerable, 
would  be  labour  enough  for  a  mere  copyist ;  but  in  this  work  there 
required  an  arrangement,  a  careful  selection  of  materials,  and  a  veri- 
iication  of  dates  in  titles,  pages,  and  texts.  But  long  and  formidable 
as  the  undertaking  must  have  appeared,  it  is  at  length  accomplished, 
and  the  result  is,  the  production  of  a  Catalogue  which  cannot  but 
confer  an  immense  benefit  on  the  classes  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Apart  from  its  utility  as  a  book  of  reference,  the  pages  of  a  Cata- 
logue like  this  are  not  destitute  of  instruction  for  a  thoughtful 
reader;  and  they  often  furnish  much  amusement.  Mr.  Darling's 
Library  is  rich  in  the  old  divinity  of  the  Puritans,  and  very  racy  and 
whimsical  are  many  of  the  titles  he  has  transferred  to  these  pages. 
Then  the  comparison  of  the  titles  with  the  dates  enlightens  us  in  a  mo- 
ment as  to  the  questions,  political,  social,  or  theological,  by  which  a 
particular  period  was  agitated.  Let  us  take  a  page  ad  aperturam  libri, 
the  3241st  column,  and  see  what,  of  this  character,  we  can  glean  from 
it.  In  1746,  the  Rev.  G.  Wishart  preaches  at  Edinburgh  '  Sermons 
on  occasion  of  the  present  rebellion.'  In  1682,  Andreas  Wissowatius 
publishes  a  work  at  Amsterdam  with  the  quaint  title.  Stimuli  virtutum 
frcena  peccatorum.  The  spurs  of  virtues  are  the  bridles  of  sins,  and  our 
memory  is  thus  refreshed  as  to  a  period  when  such  witticisms  caught 
the  public  fancy,  and  procured  readers  for  books.  In  1804,  Thomas 
Witherby  engages  in  the  heat  of  a  controversy  as  to  the  civil  rights  of 
the  Jews,  which  is  not  settled  in  our  day,  and  publishes  ^  An  at- 
tempt to  remove  prejudices  concerning  the  Jewish  nation.'    In  1709 
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John  Withers  publishes  a  pamphlet  to  prove  the  proposition,  'The 
Dutch  better  friends  than  the  French  to  the  monarchy,  Church,  and 
trade  of  England,'  thus  opening  up  a  religio-political  phase  of  the 
public  mind  of  that  day.  Then  we  are  led  to  think  that  something 
equivalent  to  cholera  frightened  the  nation  in  1721,  when  the  said 
John  Withers  preaches  and  publishes  a  Sermon  on  Micah  vi.  9,  to 
which  he  gives  the  title,  *  The  pestilence  abroad  and  the  perplexity  of 
our  affiiirs  at  home  considered  and  improved.'  Finally,  in  1800,  we 
detect  Mr.  Bicheno  among  the  prophets,  and  like  so  many  divines  of 
the  present  day,  inquiring  '  concerning  things  to  come.'  Now  this 
page  is  far  less  fruitful  of  suggestions  than  some  others,  and  yet  how 
much  can  be  gained  from  it ! 

We  trust  the  sale  of  this  volume  will  in  some  d^ee  preserve  Mr. 
Darling  from  loss.  Repaid  for  his  immense  labour  he  can  never  be. 
We  hope,  also,  he  will  receive  due  encouragement  to  complete  the 
companion  volume  which  is  advertised,  which  is  to  give  a  Iticidus  ordo 
to  the  subjects,  as  this  does  to  the  authors. 


1.  Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy  from  Kant  to 
Hegel.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Chalybaus,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Kiel.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Eders- 
HEiM,  Free  Church,  Old  Aberdeen.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1854.     8vo.     Pp.  460. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  By  M.  V. 
Cousin.  Increased  by  an  Appendix  on  French  Art.  Translated, 
with  the  approbation  of  M.  Cousin,  by  O.  W.  Wight.  Third 
Edition.     Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1854.     8vo.  Pp.  468. 

If  we  only  give  a  short  notice  to  these  works,  it  is  because  our  space, 
and  the  more  specific  object  of  the  Journal,  compel  us  to  be  brief, 
not  because  we  are  insensible  of  their  great  value.  They  both  refer  to 
the  regions  of  philosophical  inquiry,  or  more  properly  to  metaphysics ; 
and  they  are  both  compends  of  what  has  been  done  by  others,  in  a 
highly  interesting,  though  somewhat  airy  department  of  mental  specu- 
lation. As  exercises  for  the  mind,  apart  from  the  knowledge  they 
convey,  works  Hke  these  are  inestimable ;  and  we  could  wish  theolo- 
gians especially  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
which  beset  mental  and  moral  science.  A  knowledge  of  these  would, 
on  the  one  hand,  lead  to  more  candour  and  liberalitv  in  their  own 
dogmatic  statements,  and,  on  the  other,  increase  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  positive  instructions  of  Holy  Scripture.  Messrs.  Clark 
do  well  to  combine  works  of  this  class  with  their  publications  on 
Theology. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Prussia.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Vehse,  by  Franz  C.  F.  Demmler.  London  :  Nelson. 
1854.     8vo.     Pp.  532. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  works  called  *  Nelson's  Modern  Library,' 
just  commenced ;  and  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  interesting  character 
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of  the  matter,  and  the  ttyle  in  which  the  mechanical  departments 
are  to  be  executed,  it  must  attain  great  popnkrity,  especially  as 
cheapness  is  added  to  the  other  excellencies.  The  lives  of  Frederick 
William  J.,  and  his  son  Frederick  the  Great,  are  here  pourtrayed 
with  minnte  fidelity ;  and  the  delineation  brings  before  us  a  strange 
picture  of  life  and  manners  on  the  continent  during  the  last  century. 
The  relations  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  Voltaire  are  clearly  in«Ji- 
oated,  and  indeed,  all  the  events  of  the  period  included  are  l^thfully 
and  graphically  exhibited.  We  have  found  this  volume  so  intensely 
interesting,  that  we  shall  hope  a  long  extension  for  the  series. 


FlugeV*  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  German  and  English  Languages  ; 
adapted  to  the  English  student^  with  great  additions  and  improve^ 
ments.  By  C.  A.  Feilino,  German  Master  at  the  Eoyal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich ;  A.  Heimann,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German  at 
University  College,  London ;  and  John  Oxenford,  Esq.  In  two 
Parts.  New  edition,  carefully  corrected  and  revised.  London: 
Whittaker  &  Co.     1853.     2  vols.  8vo.    Pp.  1530. 

The  price  of  this  work  is  somewhat  novel  in  the  history  of  English 
educational  works — twenty-four  shillings  for  two  thick  demy  Svo. 
volumes  I  But  this  is  itn  least  recommendation ;  it  is  printed  on  good, 
dear,  and  stout  English  paper,  thus  relieving  the  student  of  German 
from  the  inconveniences  of  the  tiresomely  thin  and  flimsy  paper  oi  the 
foreign  editions.  A  far  g^reater  advantage  is,  that  the  whole  has  been 
revised  by  Englishmen,  in  connection  with  Germans,  so  that  the 
idioms  of  both  languages  are  correctly  given.  If  any  of  our  readers 
are  commencing  the  study  of  this  popular  and  useful  language,  or 
wish  to  improve  upon  the  small  single  volume  lexicons  so  frequently 
used  by  beginners,  they  cannot  possibly  improve  upon  this,  so  liberally 
furnished  by  English  booksellers.  The  publishers  allude,  in  their 
Preface,  to  some  disputed  matters  between  themselves  and  Dr.  Fltigel, 
who  considers  that  his  copyright  has  been  invaded.  But  they  vindicate 
themselves  sufficiently,  in  our  opinion  at  least.  They  say  that  it  ia 
in  the  German-English  part  that  the  value  of  their  edition  depends, 
and  we  need  not  affirm  that  this  is  the  portion  which  is  principally  re- 
quired by  the  English  student 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Bihliotheea  Sacra  for  April  contains  papers  on  *  God's  positive 
Moral  Government  over  Moral  Agents,  additional  to  that  which  b 
merely  natural ;'  on  *  The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  ;* 
on  '  The  Relation  of  David's  Family  to  the  Me^iah  ;*  and  on  *  An  Ex- 
cursion to  the  Lakes  East  of  Damascus.'  These  are  tiie  only  articles 
purely  or  partly  Biblical,  but  one  on  '  The  Nature  and  Influence  of 
the  Historic  Spirit '  is  of  great  value  and  importance,  and  cannot  be 
read  without  im<-tiuction  being  received  of  the  very  highest  kind.     It 
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shows  tkat  the  study  of  men  and  things  in  time  past  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  produce  candour  and  freed(Hn  in  present  inquiries.  This  ob- 
servation is  carried  into  the  region  of  theological  study,  and  it  is  made 
to  appear  that  bigotry  and  exclusiveness  are  sure  to  be  generated  in 
minds  of  one  idea. 

The  Church  Review  and  JEcclesiastical  Register  for  April  is 
already  introduced  to  our  readers  in  the  article  *  Chinese  Translations 
of  the  word  Grod,'  reprinted  in  this  number  of  the  Joubnau  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  American  periodicals,  and  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice  as  illustrating^  the  fact,  that  high  ideas  of  Episcopal 
Church  government  have  no  necessary  connection  with  monarchy,  or 
any  other  form  of  political  society,  as  is  often  thought  to  be  the  case, 
iii  this  country.  The  conductors  of  this  Review  are  staunch  repub- 
licans, and  yet  devotedly  attached  to  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  Christian  Examiner  and  ReliyioiLS  Miscellany  is  the  organ  of 
the  American  Unitarians.  It  nevertheless  contains  many  articles 
wl)ich  the  most  orthodox  could  not  complain  of.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  fine  paper  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  number.  That  for  May  has  a  very  striking  article 
on  '  The  Popular  Use  of  the  Bible,'  in  which  the  difficulties  are  ac- 
knowledged, and  at  the  same  time  their  weight  lightly  estimated,  com- 
pared with  the  immense  benefits  a  free  Bible  confers  upon  a  people.  A 
paper  on  ^  The  Hebrew  Prophets'  gives  tiie  substance  of  the  opinions 
of  Ewald  on  that  subject. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  consists  principally 
of  articles  from  American  Journals,  without  any  intimation,  by  the 
way,  of  the  sources  whence  they  are  obtained.  This  defect  is  indeed 
supplied  in  the  prefaces  to  the  collected  volumes,  but  we  think  each 
article  should  be  attributed  to  its  origin  at  the  time  it  is  reprinted,  Ir. 
the  June  number  there  is  an  excellent  review,  original,  of  ^  Recent 
Works  on  Palestine,'  in  which  De  Saulc'y  is  treated  as  a  visionary  en- 
thusiast in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  $  an 
opinion  in  which  we  cannot  but  acquiesce. 

The  Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review  for  April  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  any  number  we  have  yet  seen.  Its  articles  on  Con- 
vocation, and  on  Cathedral  Reform,  are  excellent  expositions  of  these 
questions,  from  the  advanced  standpoint,  and  we  hope  they  will  be 
followed  up  by  equally  &iithful  papers  on  similar  subjects.  The  only 
Biblical  paper  is  entitled  '  Prophets  and  Seers,'  and  is  a  review  of 
Havemick's  '  General  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.'  It  is  a 
clever  reproduction,  in  language  adapted  to  English  readers,  of  H&ver- 
nick's  remarks  on  the  prophets,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
classes.  In  reference  to  this  Review,  we  may  say  we  hope  it  will, 
as  niuch  as  posi^ible,  keep  up  a  di^^tinctive  character  in  its  articles, 
making  them  bear  on  the  interests  and  improvement  of  the  Church  of 
England.  We  have  been  disappointed  with  the  part  entitled  'The 
Literature  of  the  Quarter  reviewed  and  classified '  (classified  and  re- 
viewed is  the  natural  order).     It  indicates  hasten  nor  are  the  notices 
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sufficiently  long  or  discriminating  to  convey  any  just  idea  of  the  works  to 
the  reader.  It  is  easy  to  catalogue  books,  but  to  give  a  brief  catalogue 
raisonne,  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  books  put  into  it,  is  a 
difficult  and  self-denying  task.  The  writer  says  he  shall  seldom  make 
extracts  from  the  works  noticed.  This  is  a  pity,  because  a  quotation 
certainly  will  often  do  more  justice  to  an  author  than  the  laconic  judg- 
ment of  a  reviewer. 

The  British  Quarterly  Beview  for  April  has  a  sharp  paper  on  ^  Phases 
of  Faith,  and  the  Eclipse,'  in  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  although 
cut  up  very  small,  yet  receives  no  more  than  his  deserts.  A  long 
article  on  ^  Religious  worship  and  religious  ministries,'  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  disclosures  of  the  Census  in  reference  to  religious  worship, 
and  suggests  much  that  may  be  profitably  heeded  by  all  Christian 
parties.  One  thing  is  very  startling — the  alleged  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing well-educated  young  men  as  candidates  for  the  ministry  anaong 
Congregationalists,  and  the  presumed  cause,  the  poverty  and  depend- 
ence to  which  ministers  are  often  subjected.  We  think  Dr.  Yaughan 
did  not  quite  hold  the  editorial  staff  with  his  usual  firmness  when  he 
allowed,  in  this  article,  such  disparaging  observations  to  be  made  on 
men  who  exchange  Di^sent  for  the  Church  of  England.  Let  each 
case  be  tried  on  its  own  merits ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  right  for  tha<ie 
who  advocate  the  utmost  liberty  of  conscience,  founded  on  the  right 
of  private  ju(}gment,  to  presume  that  a  turning  from  ani/  Christian 
denomination  to  another  can  be  in  itself  a  reflection  on  the  convert ; 
and  that  he  will  especially  indicate  mental  imbecillity,  or  moral  delin- 
quency, if  he  turns  to  the  Established  Church.  If  these  positions  have 
any  truth  in  them,  it  must  be  because  Congregationalism  is  in&llible, 
and  those  who  profess  it  are  exempted  from  the  command,  ^  Prove  all 
things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'  Certain  we  are  that  if  freedom 
of  thotight  were  more  of  a  reality,  there  would  be  more  passages  to 
and  fro,  in  the  visible  Church,  than  there  are  now ;  nor  would  those 
be  followed  with  disparaging  remarks  who  have  the  courage  to  make 
the  move. 

The  North  British  Qitarterly  for  May  has  some  splendid  passages 
in  the  opening  article  on  '  The  Plurality  of  Worlds.'  It  also  contains 
an  admirable  expose  of  the  system  of  Auguste  Comte,  that  man  of 
worse  than  pantheistic  ungodliness.  But  the  paper  more  to  our  purpose 
is  one  on  *  Christian  Evidences  and  History,'  which  suggests  a  course 
by  which  history  might  become  a  more  efficient  coadjutor  of  Chris- 
tianity than  it  has  yet  been.  This  is  a  Journal  of  great  power,  and  we 
hope  it  will  increase,  and  not  make  fewer,  its  articles  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  Theology.  We  observed  a  curious  piece  of  prose,  which 
by  changing  three  small  letters  into  capitals,  takes  this  metrical  form. 
It  occurs  on  page  186,  in  a  quotation  from  Ruskin.  Speaking  of  shafts 
of  marble,  he  says,  their  chief  business  is, 

'  To  catch  the  sunshine  on  their  polished  sides, 
And  lead  the  eye  into  delighted  wanderings, 
Among  the  mazes  of  their  azare  veins.' 

The  London  Quarterly  Beview  for  June  has  two  theological  ar- 
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tides ;  on  the  *  Modern  British  Pulpit,'  and  *  Church  Principles  and 
Polity  ;*  the  latter  somewhat  guided  in  its  course  by  recent  movements 
amon^  the  Wesleyans.  Its  general  papers  are  all  well  written,  and 
they  all  give  evidence  that  the  writers,  while  they  do  not  make  any 
show  of  them,  are  under  the  influence  of  correct  religious  feelings. 

The  second  number  of  the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Phi' 
lology  contains  a  long  and  learned  paper  on  ^  The  Sophists,'  and  another 
on  *  The  Martyrdom  and  Commemorations  of  St.  Hippolytus,'  besides 
many  interesting  shorter  pieces.  Its  pages  bear  the  marks  of  sound 
scholarship,  carefully  applied. 


The  Songs  and  small  Poems  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  also,  the  La* 
mentations  of  Jeremiah.      New  and   literal   Translations   from   the 
Hebrew  Text  of  Vanderhooght,  170?5.      London:    Hatchard.      1854. 
4to.    Pp.  152. — ^The  two  Natures   of   a   Believer,    as   they  are    re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  and  evidenced  by  experience  in  the  work  of  Re- 
generation and  Sanctificatiou.     By  a  Layman.      London :  Wertheim 
and  Macintosh.     1854.     18mo.  Pp.  180. — Perversion  and  Conversion, 
or,  Cause  and  Effect.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Maguire,  B.A.     London : 
Shaw.      1854.     12mo.  Pp.  180, — The  Days  in  Paradise;  in  Six  Lec- 
tures, by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Pearson,  M.A.     London  :  Hatchard.     1854; 
12mo.  Pp.  108. — A  Manual  of  Family  and  Occasional  Prayers,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Sinclair,  M.A.      London:    Hatchard.      1854.      24mo^ 
Pp.  86. — A  Daily  Text-Book  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  to  work 
hard,  and  of  Children  in  Parish  Schools.     By  the  author  of  *  Daily 
Prayers  for  those  who  have  to  work  hard.'     London :  Parker.     1854. 
24mo.     Pp.  60. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THALES. 

Dear  Sib, — Some  time  back  I  wrote  an  article  in  the  Journal,  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  it  was  impossible,  according  to  Herodotus,  that  the 
eclipse  of  Thales  could  have  occurred  so  late  as  585  b.  c,  and  that  the 
date  of  610  b.  c.  was  in  striking  agreement  with  the  chronology  of  He- 
rodotus and  the  Scripture. 

I  communicated  my  view  to  Mr.  Hind,  the  well-known  astronomer, 
who  in  his  reply  said  that  the  Moon's  Tables,  as  now  calculateci,  are 
perfectly  accurate,  and  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  in  time  585  b.  c. 
would  be  received  as  the  true  date  of  Thales'  Eclipse. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Prophecy,  a  writer 
on  this  subject,  who  also  rejects  585,  says,  that  Mr.  Hindis  calculations 
have  made  it  certain  that  610  b.  c.  could  not  be  the  date. 

About  a  month  since,  I  accidentally  took  up  a  Number  of  Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal  for  last  August ;  and  to  my  surprise  found,  in  the 
summary  of  scientific  facts  for  the  preceding  month,  the  enclosed  an- 
nouncement, that  the  data  upon  which  Mr.  Hind  proceeded  are  cer~ 
tainly  inaccurate.  It  is  at  present,  therefore,  quite  possible^  that  new 
calculations,  upon  more  accurate  data,  may  show  (what  I  think  the 
chronology  of  Scripture  and  Herodotus  seems  to  require)  that  the 
Eclipse  of  610  b.  c.  was  that  of  Thales. 

I  send  you  the  extract,  which  (as  it  certainly  bears  upon  Scripture 
chronology)  I  hope  you  will  allow  to  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Journal.-Yours  truly  ^    Goi^ding. 

Skeltm,  May  9,  1854.  

'  Of  recent  scientific  facts,  there  is  none  more  important  than  that 
communicated  by  Mr.  Adams,  to  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  closing 
meeting  of  their  session.  He  has  discovered  that  the  principle  of  La- 
place's calculation  of  the  secular  motion  of  the  Moon"  is  positively 
erroneous ;  and  this  is  a  discovery  which  affects  the  whole  range  of  Lunar 
Astronomy,  seeing  that  all  the  calculations  made  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Moon  really  was  in  the  place  assigned  to  her,  are  wrong.  A 
staff  of  computers  wilL  therefore  have  to  be  set  at  work  at  the  Observa- 
tory, to  recompute  the  Lunar  observations,  avoiding  the  error ^  which 
amounts  to  about  seven  seconds.  Those  astronomers,  who  have  written 
about  ancient  eclipses,  will  have  to  go  over  their  task  again,  and  see 
what  they  make  of  it  with  the  new  principle.     It  was  said  shortly  after 


■  Is  not  the  correct  expression  rather  the  secular  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean 
motion  f 
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Mr.  Adams'  discavery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  tiaat  such  a  man  would 
find  other  great  works  to  do  in  astronomical  science,  and  here  we  have 
an  iavaluable  confirmation.' 


THE  SEPTUAGINT  TRANSLATION  OF  JEHOVAH. 

Sir, — I  am  now  reading  through,  as  I  can  obtain  the  volumes,  the  old 
and  new  series  of  your  '  Journal :'  and  I  have  been  struck  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Niblock's  remark  on  '  the  assertion  of  Geseiiius,  that  the  sacred 
name  *yp\  is  uniformly  rendered  by  6  Kvptoc.^  That  gentleman  has 
instanced,  in  disproof  of  such  assertion,  Pro  v.  iii.  5,  7,  19,  where  it  is 
translated  by  6  Qeos ;  to  which  I  beg  to  add.  Gen.  iv.  4,  16 ;  xii.  17 ; 
xiii.  lU,  13,  14;  xvi.  5  ;  xxx.  24,  27.  Ex.  iU.  18;  iv.  I,  30,  31 ;  v. 
17  ;  vi.  26 ;  viii,  28,  29,  30;  x.  7,  11,  18.  Num.  xxii.  13, 22,  23,  24, 
27,  28,  31,  32,  35 ;  xxiii.  3,  5,  8,  12,  16;  xxiv.  13  ;  Prov.  xvi.  5  ; 
xxi.  3,  where  njiT  is  9wt  rendered  by  6  Kvpiog.  Ges^iius  should  have 
said  most  usually^  not  uniformly,  which  correction  his  translates:  must 
make  to  keep  his  author  rectus  in  curjd. 

Lichfield,  T.  J.  Buckton. 

THE  TWO  WITNESSES. 

Sib, — In  the  Essay  on  the  Burial  of  Moses  In  the  last  number  of  your 
Journal,  I  have  somewhat  incorrectly  stated  (p.  151)  that  the  1260 
days  of  the  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses  coincide  with  the  42  months 
of  the  degradation  of  the  holy  city. 

If  we  may  identify  the  holy  ciiy  of  Rev.  xi.  2  with  the  literal  Jeru- 
salem, the  42  months  of  its  degradation  may  commence  at  the  sack  of 
the  city*  (Zech.  xiv.  2.),  and^  terminate  with  the  destruction  of  the 
antichristian  enemy.   (Zech.  xiv.  3  and  13.) 

But  after  the  close  of  their  testimony  (oTay  TeXiatocri  rf^y  fiaprvfuav 
avT(oy)  '  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  abyss  shall  make  war  against 
them,  and  shall  overcome  them,  and  kill  them.'  This  making  war 
against,  and  overcoming  the  witnesses,  may  imply  an  interval  of  days  or 
even  weeks  between  the  close  of  their  testimony  and  their  martyrdom. 

I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  in  the  J.  S.  L.  the  ques- 
tion— 'Is  the  holy  city  of  Rev.  xi.  2  to  be  identified  with  the  literal 
Jerusalem?* 

^■1  ■        I     .»  ^1     ■        I      ■       ■  ■        ■      I  ■■■  *  Ml  •*  ■  ■     ■       ,     -      ■     w    I    ■»■  MM  —l.»,» Wl-  ■■  ■  Ml  ■■!■  ■■■■■■—    MMW^I     1^1  ■    f^^m^^  I      I        ■    IW  ,, 

b  Vol.  iv.p.  lei,  o.s. 

^  On  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  immedicUeltf  cfUr  the  sack  of  the  city 
the  Lord  goes  forth  to  destroy  the  enemy  (Zech.  xiv.  3;.  But  the  previous  claase» 
*  half  of  the  city  shall  go  into  captivity/  seems  evidently  to  imply  that  an  interval 
of  time,  sufficiioLt  for  such  a  removal  of  cs^tives,  occurs  between  the  taking  of  tlie 
city  and  the  going  forth  of  the  Lord  to  destroy  the  Antichristian  power,  and 
•during  this  interval  the  conqueror  may  quit  Jerusalem  for  a  time,  march  into 
Africa,  subdue  Egyptians,  Libyans,  and  Ethiopians,  and  return  to  perish  by  the 
going  forth  ctf  the  Lord  against  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Thus  Zech. 
xiv.  1-3  may  refer  to  the  same  time  and  events  as  are  predicted  in  Daii.  xi.  41-45. 
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I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  power  indicated  by  the  revived  seventh 
head  of  the  apocalyptic  beast  (Rev.  ziii.  3)  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  wilful  king  of  Dan.  xi.  40-45 — that  this  wilful  king,  when  he 
enters  the  glorious  land  (Dan.  xi.  41)  inflicts  the  desolations  ou  Jerusa- 
lem predicted  in  Zech.  xiv.  2 — and  that  the  destruction  of  the  anti- 
christian  host  in  Dan.  xi.  45  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  foretold  in  Zech. 
xiv.  13.  If  this  view  can  be  received  as  correct,  then  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the^  42  months  of  the  revived  seventh  head  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic beast  are  to  be  specially  limited  to  the  period  of  his  sovereignty 
over  the  holy  city.  The  wilful  king  is  evidently  possessed  of  vast  power 
before  hb  entry  into  the  glorious  land,  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Dan. 
xi.  40).  But  may  not  the  42  months  of  Rev.  xiii.  5  commence  at  the 
sack  of  Jerusalem,  and  terminate  at  the  battle  of  Armageddon?  And 
as  the  1260  days  of  testimony  end,  at  lea^t,  a  short  time  before  the 
battle  of  Armageddon,  the  two  witnesses  must  have  entered  upon  their 
task  of  prophetic  testimony  previous  to  the  capture  and  sack  of  the  holy 
city,  and  must  have  finished  their  task,  and  suffered  martyrdom,  before 
the  close  of  the  victorious  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  the  antichristian 
gentile  power,  and  the  destruction  of  this  power  at  the  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon. 

If  we  may  suppose  the  1260  days  of  the  fugitive  woman's  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  to  be  literal  days,  they  appear  to  commence  before  the 
rise  of  the  seventh  head  of  the  beast.  For  after  vainly  pursuing  the 
woman,  the  dragon  prepares  to  make  war  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed  ; 
and,  with  this  view,*  stands  on  the  sea  shore  to  see  the  beast  rise  up  out 
of  the  sea  (Rev.  xiii.  1)  through  whose  agency  he  seeks  to  carry  on  his 
work  of  persecution.  Thus  the  woman's  1260  days  would  seem  tobeg^n 
even  before  the  dragon  had  given  his  power  and  throne  to  the  seventh 
head,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Rev.  xvii.  10,  is  to  continue  only  a  short 
time — and  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  testimony  of  the  two 
witnesses.  It  is  however  not  impossible  that  the  1260  days  of  testimony 
may  coincide  with  the  1260  days  of  concealment  in  the  wilderness. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  after  the  duration  of  the  concealment  in  the 
wilderness  had  been  expressed  plainly,  as  of  1260  days,  it  should  after- 
wards  be  more  obscurely  described,  as  of  '  a  time,  times,  and  half  a 


^  The  wilful  king  seems  especially  to  assume  the  character  of  an  antichristian 
sovereign  when  he  becomes  master  of  Jerusalem ;  and  therefore  the  forty-two 
months  of  Rev.  xiii.  5  may  be  identical  with  the  forty-two  months  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  holy  city  in  Rev.  xi.  2. 

*  In  Rev.  xiii.  1,  Dr.  Tregelles  reads,  after  the  best  MSS.  and  versions,  'And 
he  (the  Dragon)  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea.*  The  womaa  appears  to  be  the 
emblem  of  the  church — for  they  *  who  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus'  (Rev.  xii.  17) 
are  said  to  be  her  seed,  as  well  as  the  '  man-child  caught  up  unto  God  and  unto 
his  throne.'  It  seems  far  too  feeble  to  explain  this  marvellous  birth  and  exaltation 
by  Constantine's  submission  to  Christianity.  It  seems  to  be  introductory  (not  to 
a  partial  change  in  the  external  circumstances  of  the  church,  but)  to  a  change  of 
dispensation.  The  Church  is  soon  to  be  delivered  from  oppression  and  perseca- 
tion,  and  to  be  gloriously  triumphant  over  all  her  foes.  The  man-child  may,  in 
some  way;  shadow  forth  what  God  will  accomplish  through  the  literal  Israel  in 
the  latter  days. 
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time.'  (Rev.  xii.  14.)  This  may  have  been  done  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
with  the  express  intent  of  teaching  the  Church  to  compare  this  portion 
of  the  Apocalypse  with  the  predictions  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

G. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  DANIEL'S  NARRATIVE. 

SiBy — In  your  last  number,  at  p.  253,  is  an  interesting  account  of  Col. 
Rawlinson's  recent  discoveries. 

He  tells  us  that  he  learns  from  '  the  inscriptions  on  two  cylinders  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer  (the  Ur  of  the  ancient  Chaldees)  tliat  the  eldest 
son  of  Nabonidus  (whom  Berosus  names  as  the  last  king  of  Babylon) 
was  called  Bel-shar-ezar,  and  that  he  was  admitted  by  his  father  to  a 
share  of  the  government,'  'This  Bel-shar-ezar  was  undoubtedly  the 
Belshasczar  of  Daniel.  We  can  now  understand  how  Belshazzar,  as 
joint  king  with  his  father,  may  have  been  Governor  of  Babylon,  when 
the  city  was  attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault  which  followed;  while 
Nabonidus,  leading  a  force  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  was  defeated, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Borsippa 
(or  Birs-i-Nimrud),  capitulating  after  a  short  resistance,  and  being 
subsequently  assigned,  according  to  Berosus,  an  honourable  retirement 
in  Carmania.' 

Should  this  view  of  Col.  R.  be  correct,  it  would  strikingly  confirm 
the  authenticity  of  Daniel's  narrative. 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  the  remarkable  elevation  by  gentile  sove- 
reigns of  three  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham. 

1.  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob.  Pharaoh  said  to  him  — ^  according  unto 
thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled-:  only  on  the  throne  will  I  be 
greater  than  thou.'  Gen.  xLi.  40.  Thus  Joseph  was  the  second  ruler 
in  Egypt. 

2.  Mordecai,  the  kinsman  of  Queen  Esther.  ^  Mordecai,  the  Jew, 
was  next  under  king  Ahasuerus.'  Mordecai  was  thus  the  second  ruler 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ahasuerus. 

3.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  Belshazzar  intended  to  confer  the  same 
honour  on  Daniel  (to  make  him  next  in  dignity  and  power  to  the 
throne)  when  '  he  commanded,  and  they  clothed  Daniel  with  scarlet, 
and  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  made  a  proclamation  con- 
cerning him,  that  he  should  be  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom.' 

If  we  suppose  Nabonidus  and  his  son  Belshazzar  to  be  joint  sovereigns 
of  Babylon — then,  the  subject  who  should  be  elevated,  in  official  dignity 
and  power,  next  to  the  throne,  could  not  be  (as  Joseph  and  Mordecai) 
the  second,  but  only  (as  Daniel)  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 

29  April  1854.  G.  J. 
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SUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Sib, — I  read  with  much  interest  in  the  Journal  for  April,  the  article 
on  '  The  Bible  and  the  common  people,'  but  it  left  an  impression  on  my 
mind  that  the  writer,  without  design,  unduly  depreciated  the  unassisted 
effect  of  scripture.  I  refer  to  such  passages  as  this  (p.  9) :  ^  The  diffusion 
of  the  scriptures  in  the  abundant  manner  in  which  they  have  been  of 
late  yean  fbrnished  to  our  countrymen,  we  look  upon  as  a  blessing ; 
but  it  has  its  high  and  proper  value  only  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
other  means  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  authority.  We  are  nowhere  told 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  circulate  the  Bible,  but  ve 
are  instructed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  ev«y  creature  and  to  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  nations.' 

The  above  remark  appears  exactly  analogous  to  the  argument  of  the 
Roman  priesthood  referred  to  in  an  earlier  page,  that  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  '  the  Bible  had  never  yet  been  the  possession  of  the  common 
people,  ergo  it  never  ought  to  be.'  So  here  the  Bible  could  not  without 
miracle  have  been  circulated  among  all  nations  (being  ms.)  by  the 
Apostles,  and  in  this  we  may  fairiy  see  why  no  command  is  given. 

A  Bible — say  without  note  or  comment, — is  sent  to  a  heathen  country, 
it  is  read  by  one  heathen  man  to  his  fellow.  Now,  admitting  that  the 
Bible  i8  intended  for  the  common  people^  may  we  not  look  for  the  same 
blessing  upon  God's  own  message,  thus  orally  delivered,  as  upon  a  dis- 
course f^om  one  man  to  his  fellow,  founded  upon  that  same  message  ? 
Is  not  the  Bible-reader  as  truly  aiding  in  '  discipleing'  all  nations,  as 
the  preacher  ?  and  if  the  Bible  is  indeed  the  only  standard  of  religious 
truth, — if  it  is  fit  and  proper  for  the  commcMi  people,  and  designed  by 
God  f<»r  them,  then  must  it  in  its  '  independant  sufficiency'  be  second 
to  no  other  agency,  or  we  make  man's  wisdom  superior  to  that  of  God, 
and  man's  course  and  force  of  argument  also  more  effective  than  his.* 

_  -  —  -  ■  ^     -     -  -   -   ■      ■ 

*  But  if  God  has  ordained  that  his  word  preached  bv  human  lips  is  to  be  the 
ordinary  mode  of  evangelizing  mankind,  this  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  That 
the  Bible  alone  should  convert  men  not  acquainted  with  Christianity  in  any  other 
way,  is  surely  an  extraordinary  and  abnormal  event ;  that  it  should  build  vp  con- 
verted men  is  in  accordance  with  its  expressed  design.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
whole  argument  of  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter,  lunges 
on  these  two  things  being  kept  distinct. — Ed.  J.  S.  L. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


BIBLICAL. 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  April  12th,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Heath  read  a 
paper  *  On  the  Select  Hieratic  Papyri/  published  by  the  British  Museum,  in  1844, 
m  the  deciphering  of  which  he  has  lately  been  making  considerable  progress. 
Mr.  Heath  believes  that  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  that  some  of  these,  as 
the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  Anastasi  collection,  which  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Menephthah  II«,  narrate  the  exodus  of  a  '  mixed  multitude '  from  Egypt,  and 
probably  that  of  the  Jews  themselves.  In  the  commencement  of  his  paper  Mr. 
Heath  gave  several  reasons  why  he  imagined  that  the  exodus  did  really  take 

5 lace  during  the  reign  of  this  Menephthah  II.,  though,  if  his  theory  be  true,  the 
ate  of  that  event  is  brought  down  as  low  as  b.c.  1312 ;  and  he  stated  that  he  had 
been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  perusing  some  remarkable  papers,  contributed  by 
Miss  Corbaux  to  the  *  Journal  of  Ss^red  Literature.'  The  contents  of  these 
papyri  Mr.  Heath  showed  to  be  very  various,  each  new  subject  being,  generally, 
distinguished  by  red-letter  headings ;  some  are  verses,  sung  by  the  tutor  to  the 
royal  youths  in  the  harem ;  some  are  official  orders  to  different  officers ;  some  are 
praises,  not  only  of  kings  but  of  individuals.  In  one  instance  there  is  a  psalm, 
by  a  royal  psalmist,  and  some  are  plain  historical  statements.  The  dates  ap- 
pended to  some  of  the  paragraphs  are  those  of  the  copyist ;  for  the  same  para- 
graphs are  sometimes  repeated  in  different  handwritings.  Mr.  Heath  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  various  portions  of  tl^e  papyri  translated,  but  necessarily  in  a  ver^ 
fragmentary  form,  in  illustration  of  his  theory  and  belief,  with  respect  to  their 
contents. — Literary  Gazette^  April  22. 

I  visited  both  by  land  and  by  water  the  celebrated  St.  Paul's  bay.  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  Malta  is  the  *  Melita '  described  by  St.  Paul  as  the  scene 
of  his  shipwreck ;  and  to  hint  even  a  doubt  of  this  would  be  here  the  concentrated 
essence  of  treason.  There  is  perhaps  rather  more  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  spot: 
bat  there  is  a  bay  with  an  island  at  its  mouth,  which  answers  the  description  given 
of  the  scene  of  his  shipwreck  by  St.  Paul  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  and  therefore  it  is  fixed  upon  reasonably  enough  as  the  place,  and  named 
accordingly.  On  the  island  is  a  colossal  statue  of  St  Paul.  Of  course,  too, 
there  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  very  spot  is  pointed  out  at  which  the 
vessel  touched  the  ground.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  scepticism  is  invited  to  step  in, 
by  an  attempt  to  prove  too  much.  This  is  an  error  almost  universal  at  places  of 
traditional  interest. — Hither  and  Thither,  by  R.  Fowler,  Esq. 

At  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  April  10th,  Dr.  Bnist  read  a  paper  '  On  the 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Red  Sea,'  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  of  charts, 
sections,  and  drawings.  He  stated  that  it  was  singular  that  we  should  know  less 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  estuaries  in  the  world,  traversed  as  it  was  by 
some  scores  of  Englishmen  weekly,  and  with  men-of-war  or  pa<ikets  of  the  Indian 
Navy  often  lying  idle  at  its  two  extremities,  than  we  did  of  Siberia,  the  Ural 
Mountidns,  or  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  summit-level  of  the  Wadi  Arab^ 
is  stated  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for  1848,  to  be  485  feet,  but  from  a 
paper  (Captain  Wm.  Allen,  R.N.)  lately  published  in  the  23rd  volume,  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  certain  is  known  either  of  the  position  or  altitude  of  its 
watershed.  Sir  R.  Murchison  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  Wadi  Arab^,  he  had 
upon  several  occasions  brought  its  desirability  befbre  the  proper  authorities. 
He  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  in  haying  occupied  the  chair  when  a  me- 
moir containing  so  many  geographical  data  bearing  on  geology  had  been  com- 
municated in  so  clear  and  intelligent  a  manner,  and  hoped  that  the  public 
authorities  would  employ  so  able  a  man  as  Dr.  Buist  in  a  special  natund  history 
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survey  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  which  we  might  obtain  as  accnrate  an  acquaintance 
with  it  as  we  have  obtained  of  the  Mediterranean  through  the  researches  of 
Admiral  Smyth. — Literary  Gazette,  May  6th. 

From  the  Slst  Annual  Report  of  the  Asiatic  Society^  read  May  20th,  we  learn 
the  progress  made  in  Assyrian  discovery  during  the  past  year.    One  of  the  most 
recent  results  is  the  finding  of  a  fourth  obelisk  at  Nimrud,  of  very  uncouth  shape, 
but  of  fine  material,  and  well  wrought,  covered  with  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions. 
This  obelisk,  as  we  learn  from  Colonel  Rawlinson,  was  set  up  by  Shamas-phul,  the 
son  of  the  monarch  who  erected  the  one  now  in  the  British  Museum.    The  inscrip- 
tion begins  by  recording  a  domestic  revolution,  and  goes  on  with  a  detail  of  the 
conquests  of  the  king,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  power  and  dominion  of  Assyria. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  mis  seen  the  Chudsean  collection  making  in  the  south,  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  British  Consul  at  Bussorah,  and,  af^er  a  cursory  examination,  has  drawn  up 
a  list  of  eighteen  of  the  primitive  kings  of  Babylonia.    These  Chaldeean  relics,  it 
is  hoped,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  history  of  Western  Asia,  contemporaneous 
with,  and  even  preceding,  the  establishment  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  Holy 
Land.    The  chronology  of  Assyria  during  the  past  year  has  received  an  important 
addition  from  an  inscription  of  one  of  the  early  kings,  which  records  the  con- 
struction of  a  temple  as  fiir  back  as  1840  ^.c.    This  discovery  was  first  made  by 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  has  since  been  fully  confirmed  by  Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  has 
found  a  more  perfect  duplicate  of  the  same  document.    Recent  letters  also  state 
that  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  read  the  name  of  Semiramis  on  a  statue  of  one  of  the 
gods,  and  from  this  she  would  appear  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pul,  King  of 
Assyria,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Kings.    Another  curious  and  recent  discovery 
is,  that  the  Babylonian  Cuneiform  alphabet  was  employed  as  late  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  century  B.C.    Some  tablets  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Warka 
contain  names  which  are  unmistakeably  those  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus.    The 
Report  then  adverted  to  a  question  sometimes  asked  as  to  what  dependence  could 
be  placed  on  these  readings ;  and  observed,  that  those  who  have  given  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  have  watched  the  progress  of  decipherment — those,  in  fact, 
who  are  the  best  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  point,  are  satisfied*    The  general 
truth  of  these  discoveries  must,  however,  be  admitted  by  all,  when  it  is  seen  that 
men.  working  independentljjr,  and  far  removed  from  each  other,  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.     It  is,  m  fact,  impossible  to  imagine  a  system  of  interpretation  which 
could  always  produce  consistent  results  from  any  number  of  given  documents 
unless  that  system  were  true.    The  establishment  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation 
Fund  was  next  noticed,  and  its  claims  to  the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  and  the  public  at  large,  advocated,  the  fruits  already  derived,  as  detailed 
in  a  recent  Report,  being  very  promising  and  important.    There  are  many  spots 
yet  uninvestigated ;  and  further  researches  and  excavations  are  alone  wanted  to 
render  complete  the  restoration  of  the  history,  arts,  manners,  and  chronology  of 
the  Assyrian  people.    The  Report  next  congratulated  the  members  upon  the 
completion  of  a  very  valuable  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
Historical  MSS.  in  the  Society's  library,  and  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the 
labour  and  learning  of  W.  H.  Morley,  £sq. 

Colonel  Rawlinson,  in  a  letter  to  the  *  Athenteum,'  dated  Bagdad,  Jan.  25,  has 
communicated  some  further  discoveries  of  iniportance  in  Assyrian  exploration. 
Mr.  J.  Taylor,  who  has  during  the  winter  been  employed  iu  conducting  the  British 
Museum  excavations  in  Southern  Chaldsea,  under  Colonel  Rawlinson's  supei^ 
intendence,  has  disinterred  a  number  of  clay  cylinders  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer, 
the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  near  the  modern  Arab  capital  of  Sook-ess-Shookh, 
on  the  Euphrates.  Two  of  the  cylinders,  on  examination,  prove  to  contain  a 
memorial  of  works  executed  by  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylonia  in  Southern 
Chaldsea.  This  important  fact  is  stated  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidus  was 
named  Belshar-ezer,  and  that  he  was  conjoined  with  his  father  in  the  government. 
The  name  is  undoubtedly  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,  and  thus  furnishes  a  key  to 
the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  been  insoluble.  Belshazzar  may  probably  have 
been  intrusted  hj  his  father  with  the  government  of  Babylon,  at  the  time  that  the 
Medes  and  Persians  took  it  by  assault,  and  Nabonidus,  as  mentioned  by  Berosus, 
may  have  been  leading  a  force  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  city,  when  he  was 
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taken,  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Kannania,  where  the  last  Babylonian  king  is  said  to 
have  died  in  exile.  The  remainder  of  the  letter  contains  very  valoable  data  on 
the  history  and  chronology  of  Babylonia,  Chaldsea,  and  Assyria.  In  conclusion, 
Colonel  Kawlinson  states  that :— *  As  excavations  are  being  now  actively  pursued 
in  ChaldsBa,  upon  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  by  Mr.  Loftus,  at  Senkereh  and 
Warka,  on  account  of  the  Assyrian  Fund  Society,  and  by  Mr.  Taylor,  atUm-Qeer, 
Abu  Shahrein,  and  Nawaweis,  on  account  of  the  British  Museum,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that,  during  the  present  season,  materials  will  be  collected  that 
shall  enable  us  to  classify  the  Kings  of  the  Chaldsan  dynasty,  from  b.c.  1976  to 
B.C.  1518,  with  as  much  certunty  as  has  been  attained  in  the  classification  of  the 
As^rian  Kings  from  B.C.  1273  to  b.c.  625,  and  that  we  shall  thus  have  an  historical 
tableau  of  Western  Asia  ascending  up  to  the  twentieth  century  b.c,  or  anterior  to 
the  exodus  of  Abraham  from  Chalds^,  far  more  determinate  and  continuous  than 
has  been  obtained  for  the  sister-kinsdom  of  Egypt  from  a  comparison  of  the 
hieroglyphic  records  with  the  thirty  dynasties  of  Manetho.  I  am  only  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Loftus  and  Mr.  Taylor  to  proceed  to  England 
with  the  fruits  of  the  last  two  years*  researches  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  I 
thus  hope  to  arrive  in  London  by  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.' 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  earnestly  engaged  on  a  new 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  fi'om  the  Alexandrine  text  It  will  be  executed  at 
Cambridge  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Field,  who  edited  some  part  of  Chrysostom. 
Oxford  will  also  probably  do  something  to  repair  her  past  neglect,  and  vindicate 
her  regard  for  Biblical  literature. — Gentleman* s  Mag.^  June. 

Colonel  Rawlinson  writes  from  Bagdad  that  his  agents  have  discovered  another 
obelisk  at  Nimroud.  He  has  received  a  cast  of  the  inscription,  which  consists  of 
500  lines.  The  obelisk  was  erected  by  Shalmannrish,  the  founder  of  Calah,  son 
of  Assur-dan-pal,  and  records  twenty-seven  of  his  battles  ;  so  that  the  historical 
interest  of  this  new  record  is  of  considerable  importance. — Gentleman* s  Mag. ,  June. 

Mr.Wenger,  of  Calcutta,  continues  to  devote  much  time  and  care  to  the  Sanscrit 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  has  recently  finished  a  metrical  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  to  this  country,  with  a  request  that  it 
might  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  some  competent  Sanscrit  scholar  here. 
It  has  been  submitted  to  the  Boden  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  Oxford,  who,  on  return- 
ing it,  said,  '  considered  as  a  first  performance,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Wenger's  care  and  scholarship,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  found  acceptable  to 
natives  of  learning,  for  whom  it  is  intended.* — Baptist  Mag,^  June,  1854. 

The  Baptist  Magazine  for  June  contains  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  under 
the  signature  of  Beta,  earnestly  recommending  to  the  attention  of  his  younger 
brethren  in  the  ministry  the  constant  study  of  the  Greek  Testament.  He  adds, 
*  laymen  are  beginning  to  study  much  more  generally  the  Greek  Testament  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  King,  who  has  undergone  so  much  persecution  on  account  of  his 
courageous  efforts  to  distribute  the  Bible  among  the  Hellenes,  is  now  enabled  to 
report  that  '  the  whole  Bible  is  now  received  in  all  the  communal  schools  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  director  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Athens  has  lately,  as  I 
am  informed,  placed  several  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  modem  Greek  in  that 
institution  for  the  use  of  the  students.  And  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  placed  soon  in  the  prison  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  there  confined.' 

The  United  Presbyterian  Synod  have  presented  to  the  American  missionaries 
resident  in  Persia  a  quantity  of  valuable  books  which  had  been  furnished  to  the 
late  Dr.  Glen,  to  assist  him  m  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  Persian  language. 
105  students  had  attended  the  class  of  exegetical  theology  during  the  past  session 
(1853-4)  at  the  Theological  Hall  of  this  religious  denomination,  and  103  that  of 
systematic  theology.  The  professors  speak  very  favourably  of  the  state  of  their 
classes. — Christian  Journal,  June. 

At  the  Syro-Egypiian  Society,  March  14th,  the  following  papers  were  read: — 
First,  a  letter  from  Constantius  the  First,  Ex-patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Loewe,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by  command  of  his  Jate 
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Boval  Highaess  tlie  Dake  of  SuMex,  respeoting  the  tventy-fimr  Hebrew  Gospels^ 
and  the  vorki  of  FlaTins  Josei^ns.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr.  L.  Loewe. 
Corrected  by  Mr.  H.  Black. 

*  Honoured  Friend,— I  have  seen,  by  the  letter  with  which  yon  were  pleased  to 
honour  me,  that  you  have  been  travelling,  for  literary  pursuits,  in  the  country 
called  by  the  moderns  "  Land  of  the  Nile,'*  as  well  as  iu  Upper  Nubia,  called  by 
the  ancients  "  Ethiopia,"  also  in  Lower  Nubia,  situated  between  the  first  and  second 
cataract,  and  in  the  Thebaide,  situated  in  Upper  Egypt,  where,  I  have  no  doubt, 
you  were  astonished  to  see  the  grand  edifices  erected,  at  the  most,  by  the 
eighteenth  Pharaonjc  dynasty ;  and  that,  at  length,  after  your  arrival  in  Constan- 
tinople, you  felt  anxious  to  find  some  precious  manuscript.  But,  friend,  long 
oppression  and  powerful  fate  have,  like  a  violent  tempest,  seized  and  destroyed 
all  things;  and  so  in  this  once  prosperous  city,  as  in  Alexandria,  to  the  perpetual 
grief  of  all  the  learned,  fanaticism  hath  swept  tiiem  away. 

*  You  ask  me,  "  What  hecame  of  the  twenty-four  Hebrew  Gospels  ?**  Some 
lessen  that  number,  and  others,  like  Calmet,  increase  it  to  thirty-nine.  The 
reason  is,  because  the  same  work  became  increased  by  the  Afferent  titles  which 
were  given  to  it.  Thus :  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  same  as  the  Gospel 
of  the  Nazarenes,  the  Gospri  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter; 
but  all  four  do  not  differ  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  except  by  some  few  altera- 
tions which  Christians  of  Judea  dared  to  make.  The  PtoUhevangelium^  or  first 
Gospel  of  St.  James,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the 
80-named  Gospel  of  Truth,  that  of  Valentine ;  that  of  the  infiincy  of  Christ  is 
that  of  St.  Thomas ;  the  Gospel  of  St  Paul  that  of  Marcion ;  and  is  no  other  than 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  from  which  the  said  heresiarch  omitted  the  first  two  chapters^ 
and  altered  several  sentences.  The  Gospel  of  Tetian,  or  of  the  Encratites,  is 
nothing  but  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  which  those  heretics  passed  over  in 
silence  anything  that  was  condemnatory  to  themselves.  The  (Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians  was  the  same  as  that  of  Mark,  but  falsified.  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus 
was  unknown  during  the  first  four  centuries,  the  immortal  Gospel  being  the  com- 
position of ^a  certain  Franciscan,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Behold, 
then,  how  it  is  proved  that  the  number  of  apocryphal  Grospels  was  exaggerated, 
and  was  really  lessl  But  even  of  them  some  were  merdy  memorials,  written  by 
some  insignincant  and  common  men,  who  wrote  without  apostleship  or  authority. 
They  ioiay  have  been  faithful,  but  they  were  common  men ;  and  their  simplicity 
and  great  zeal  persuaded  them  to  admit  and  write  down  indiscriminately  all  that 
was  reported  abroad,  without  certainty  of  the  deeds  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
about  which  the  four  Evangelists  had  said  nothing ;  moreover,  others  were  works 
composed  and  fbrmed  by  heretics — the  Ebonites,  Marcionites,  Simoniacs,  Gno6ti(», 
Manicheans,  and  others-^for  ^e  purpose  of  causing  credit  to  be  given  to  their 
fiddish  errors. 

'  All  those  books,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  tares  among  the  pure  wheat  of 
tiie  four  holy  Grospels.  Some  of  them  were  spurious,  and  uttered  under  &lse 
titles ;  and  others,  which  were  erroneous  and  bla^hemous,  have  been  condemned, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  by  the  Church  in  general,  as  profiuie  and  impure. 
They  were  rejected  and  thrown  to  waste ;  both  the  originals  and  translatioBS  of 
them  were  consumed  by  fire,  so  that  nothing  remains  ekcept  a  few  extracts. 

'  With  regard  to  the  manuscript  of  Josephus  Flavins,  about  which  you  ask,  it  is 
uncertain  to  me  whether  such  a  work  has  been  preserved  in  the  library  of  a 
Prince  Camsamsabi,  as  you  write  it ;  because,  under  such  a  name,  a  prince  of 
Wallachia  has  never  been  heard  of,  nor  doth  exist. 

'  In  Rome,  the  library  of  the  Vatican  may  be  re^rded  as  ihe  principal  library 
of  Italy,  and  is,  probably,  richer  than  all  the  libraries  in  Europe,  both  on  account 
of  the  number,  as  well  as  of  the  variety,  of  unpublished  manuscripts  which  it  con- 
tains. Next  in  importance  there  are  also  several  other  libraries,  such  as  the  sch 
called  "  Roman  College,"  built  by  the  Jesuits,  situated  in  a  place  called  "  Villa,** 
and  which  is  rich  and  distinguished.  In  the  Vatican  Library,  which  has  been, 
since  its  original  foundation,  saved  fh>m  suffering  any  loss  by  the  fury  of  cata- 
strophes, you  will,  I  hope,  by  the  profoundness  of  your  philological  researches  and 
obMrvations,  succeed  in  finmng  tlM  manuscripts  which  you  so  much  desire. 
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'  I  have  feceiv«d  with  much  pleasure  the  '*  Introduction  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Language/'  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  It  is  desirable  that  you  should  complete  and 
publish  the  great  work  which  you  have  undertaken,  both  for  the  sake  of  facili- 
tating the  mode  of  better  reading  the  phooetic,  hieratic,  and  demotic  hieroglyphic^ 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  still  covered  by  a  thick  mysterious  robe  (particularly 
so  before  that  famous  decree  of  the  priests  in  Egypt,  written  in  three  different 
languages  was  found  in  Basheed),  as  well  as  for  the  diffusion  of  the  required  light 
upon  the  perfect  darkuess  that  prevailed  in  those  ancient  years,  and  upon  those 
parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  show  Mesraim  or  Mesaraeim  (Menas  or  Meni) 
to  have  inhabited  Egypt,  and  to  have  reigned  over  it  I  do  not  doubt  that,  by 
foUowinff  the  paths  of  your  philological  and  ^hilo-arch«ologicaI  knowledge,  you 
will  shed  more  light  upon  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  than  you  have  already  done 
upon  those  which  you  saw  and  read,  and  upon  the  still  existing  marvellous 
edifices,  immense  monuments,  and  sculptures  which  exist  in  Nubia,  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower  Egypt,  and  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  called  by  Homer  diepetus. 

*  As  a  token  of  mutual  remembrance,  you  will  receive  my  work  on  Constan- 
tinople. 

*■  In  conclusion,  commending  myself  to  your  memory  and  favour,  I  remain 
throughout  life  yours,  with  affection  altogether  devoted  to  y6ur  purposes, 
(Signed)  '  The  Expatriarch  of  Constantinople^ 

*  1837,  December^  19-30.  *Constantiu8  theFibst.' 

Secondly,  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  read  a  paper  'On  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem/  He 
cofnpared  the  ground-plan  of  the  hill  and  of  the  foundation-walls,  as  published 
from  Mr.  Catherwood's  'Survey,'  with  the  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  .Testa- 
ment which  describe  the  severfil  courts  around  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and  with 
the  description  in  Josephus.  Mr.  Sharpens  arguments  went  to  prove  that  the 
sacred  rock  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  was  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings  ;  that  the  raised  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar  stands 
was  the  court  of  the  altar ;  that  the  House  of  the  Lord  stood  a  little  to  the  south 
of  that  court,  on  a  plot  of  ground  now  marked  out  by  its  want  of  pavement,  and 
used  as  a  garden*  He  argued  that  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  was  the  space  on  the 
north  side  between  the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  the  Governor's  house,  and  that  th» 
Temple,  properiy  so  called,  was  the  rest  of  the  hill,  e^telusive  of  the  Court  of  the 
Gkntiles,  being  a  square  space  of  about  a  stadium,  or  five  hundred  great  cubits 
each  way,  which  included  the  court  of  the  altar  atid  the  House  of  the  Lord, 
together  with  the  other  courts  mentioned  by  Josephus.  He  further  argued,  that 
while  the  porch  of  the  house  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  court  of  the  altar,  the 
porch  of  ^e  Temple,  with  its  two  massive  square  towers,  like  the  front  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  was  on  the  north  side  of  that  court,  and  that  the  wall  across  the 
hilly  from  fortification  to  fortification  wall,  which  was  the  front  of  the  Temple 
proper,  and  divided  its  sacred  courts  from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  was  the 
middle  wall  of  the  partition,  which  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  figuratively 
said  to  have  removed. 

At  the  Asiatic  Society,  March  4th,  the  assistant-secretary  read  some  extracts 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  Colonel  Bawlinson,  accompanying  an 
amended  list  of  royal  names,  the  raonarchs  of  Babyldn  and  Assyria,  from  a  period 
which  could  hardly  be  more  recent  than  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era,— all 
found  on  inscriptions.  Before  giving  the  list,  the  Colonel  expresses  his  gratifica- 
tion at  having  been  able  to  recover  the  valuable  chronological  paragraph  on  the 
cylinder  of  the  first  Tiglath-Pileser,  which  was  announced  by  Dr.  Hiucks  in  the 
month  of  July  last.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  according  to  that  announcement, 
the  construction  of  a  temple  at  Kileh  Shergat  had  been  satisfactorily  shown  to 
have  taken  place  either  at  1750  or  1840  b.c.  The  ioscription  found  by  Colonel 
Bawlinson  appears  to  have  been  in  a  more  perfect  condition  than  the  one  seen  in 
the  British  Museum  by  Dr.  Hincks  ;  and  it  proves  that  the  most  ancient  date 
proposed  is  the  true  one.  The  following  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  para- 
graph :— '  At  that  time  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Phal,  great  gods,  my  lords,  which 
anciently  Shamasphal,  satrap  of  Assyria,  son  of  Yafimi-dakan,  satrap  of  Assyria, 
had  bttUt,  in  the  course  of  641  years  it  became  ruined.  Assurdan,  king  of 
Assyria,  the  son  of  Saoda-pal,  king  of  Assyria,  to^  down  the  temple,  and  did.  not 
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rebuild  it ;  for  sixty  yean  its  fonndations  were  not  renewed.'  The  inscription 
goes  on  to  saj  that  Uie  first  aet  of  Tiglath-Pileser  was  to  rebuild  this  temple. 
The  doubt  left  by  Dr.  Hincks,  whether  the  641  years  should  be  counted  from 
'  the  taking  down  of  the  temple  to  its  re-edification/  is  here  clearly  removed,  and 
the  chronology  of  As^rria  is  more  exactly  defined.  In  a  farther  note,  the  Colonel 
confirms  the  mtenral  of  418  years  between  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sennacherib,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  Mr.  Layard's  book,  p.  213,  having  himself  examined  a 
good  paper  cast  of  the  Bavian  inscription  there  mentioned.  The  most  valuable 
advance  made  in  reference  to  phonetic  reading  is  ^e  rectification  of  the  name  of 
one  of  the  gods,  which  has  been  conjecturally  given  as  Yav,  or  Hivil,  or  Aben. 
Colonel  Rawlinson  has  ascertained  that  the  wod  in  question  is  neither  of  those 
mentioned,  but  Phal,  or  Phul.  This  enables  him  to  read  the  native  name  of  the 
monarch  whose  reign  closed  the  old  dynasty  of  Assyria,  the  Sardanapalos  of 
ancient  Greek  history,  and  the  hero  of  more  than  one  modem  drama,  whose  mag- 
nificent suicide  followed  upon  his  defeat  by  his  revolted  subjects  and  Aryan  ene- 
mies. The  name  is  read  Phallukh,  equivalent  to  the  *a\wx  of  the  Septuagint, 
the  Pul  of  the  English  version  of  the  Bible.  The  monograms  composing  this 
name  have  already  received  more  than  one  conjectural  phonetic  solution,  but  the 
proposers  have  spoken  with  much  doubt  of  their  own  readings.  The  appropriation 
now  made  by  the  Colonel  is  very  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  accords  with  the 
reading  of  the  name  in  the  Septuagint,  and  almost  exactly  with  that  of  Belochus, 
the  eighteenth  king  of  the  Greek  list  of  Eusebius,  the  contemporary  of  Perseus, 
the  Aryan  eponym,  just  as  Phallukh,  the  contemporary  of  Arbaces,  the  first  Aryan 
monarch  whose  name  reached  the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  eighteenth  king  on  the 
list  derived  from  the  inscriptions.  The  date,  also,  ^s  inferred  from  the  inscrip- 
tions, agrees  with  the  commencement  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  747  B.C.,  when  Baby- 
lonia asserted  her  independence  of,  or  at  least  a  nearer  equality  with,  the  hitherto 
paramount  Assyria ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  noticed,  that  Tiglath-PUeser  II.,  who 
followed  Pul,  or  Phallukh,  is  evidently  a  new  and  intrusive  king,  who  never  in 
his  inscriptions  makes  any  mention  of  his  family  and  ancestors,  the  invariable 
custom  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne.  Four  names  are  given  on  the  list, 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  no  doubt  are  more  ancient  than  those  given  on  the 
Tiglath-Pileser  cylinder,  from  the  curious  admixture  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
writing  used  in  their  names, — a  mixture  which  was  never  found  afterwards.  The 
Colonel  thinks  the  reading  of  one  of  the  names  is  Amraphal,  the  god  Phal.  This 
would  be  a  very  interesting  identification  with  the  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  of 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  epoch  of  Amraphel  corresponds  perfectly 
with  the  date  inferrible  from  the  inscription ;  and  the  reading  rests  on  as  fair  a 
foundation  as  we  can  expect  in  the  preseut  state  of  the  inquiry. 

A  new  palace  has  been  found  at  Nineveh,  in  the  mound  of  Kouynnjik,  of  which 
Colonel  Rawlinson  reports  in  the  following  terms: — '  A  most  beautiful  palace  has 
been  recently  discovered  at  Nineveh,  belonging  to  the  son  of  E^r-Haddon.  The 
sculptures  are  infinitely  superior  in  variety  of  subject,  in  artistic  treatment,  and  in 
skill  and  delicacy  of  execution,  to  everything  which  has  been  before  found.  The 
palace,  also,  is  of  great  extent,  containing,  perhaps,  five  hundred  sculptured  slabs, 
and  the  marbles  are  generally  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.' 

In  another  letter  hie  adds : — '  The  new  palace  is  by  fiur  the  most  magnificent 
thing  yet  discovered  in  Assyria.  Each  hall,  room,  and  passage  is  devoted  to  a 
separate  subject,  and  where  the  series  is  complete,  and  the  sculpture  is  well  pre- 
served, as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  series  are  of  extraordinary  interest.  In 
fauct,  the  variety  of  subject,  artistic  grouping  and  treatment,  high  relief,  richness 
of  detail,  and  delicacy  of  execution,  entitle  the  palace  to  be  reckoned  the  ch^- 
d*ceuvre  of  Assyrian  art.  Some  of  the  pavement  slabs  are  most  superb,  and  the 
animals,  trees,  and  flowers,  even  the  human  figures,  are  much  more  natural  and 
free  from  conventionalities  than  in  any  of  the  earlier  palaces.  There  are  between 
two  and  three  hundred  sculptured  slabs  already  uncovered,  and  not  above  one-half 
of  the  palace  is  yet  explored.  Colossal  bulls  and  lions  there  are  none,  but  mon- 
sters, centaurs,  hippogryphs,  &c.,  there  are  as  many  as  you  please.  At  one  of  the 
entrances  there  are  a  pair  of  round  ornamental  pedestals,  which  certainly  sup- 
ported columns ;  but  as  there  are  no  remains  of  such  colnmns,  they  must  have 
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been  formed,  I  suppose,  of  wood.  On  one  slab  there  is  a  city  with  a  double  wall, 
and  within  a  temple,  faced  with  a  row  of  columns  supported  on  the  backs  of  ani- 
mals. On  another  Uiere  is  a  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  castle,  and  to  give 
more  extent  to  the  upper  platform  a  causeway  is -run  out  from  the  top  of  the 
masonry,  with  sharp-pomted  arches  stretching  down  the  side  of  the  mound/ 

The  Committee  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Fund  have  published  a  Report, 
fh>ni  which  we  extract  the  following  :^— *  As  the  grant  voted  for  the  Assyrian  ex- 
cavations carried  on  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  is  on  the  point  of 
bein^  exhausted,  and  as  the  artist  in  their  employment  is  incapacitated  on  account 
of  his  health  from  making  any  drawings  of  these  highly  important  discoveries, 
Colonel  Rawlinson  suggests  that,  under  ^ese  circumstances,  the  Committee  should 
direct  Mr.  Loftus  and  Mr.  Boutcher  to  fix  themselves  at  Mosul  for  the  summer, 
and  thus  turn  this  new  discovery  to  the  best  account.  The  Conmiittee  have  not 
hesitated  to  act  on  this  suggestion.  Mr.  Loftus  and  his  companion  have  been 
directed  to  conform  to  Colonel  Eawlinson's  instructions,  anid  to  proceed  to  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  as  soon  as  the  season  for  excavating  in  Southern  Babylonia  shall 
come  to  a  dose.  The  Committee  feel  confident  that  the  most  important  results 
will  be  afforded  by  the  new  discoveries  at  Kouyunjik,  and  that  the  labours  of  their 
artist  in  this  new  field  will  enable  them  to  publish  invaluable  illustrations  of  ^e 
history,  chronology,  and  art  of  ancient  Assyria.  The  Committee  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  the  attention  of  the  subscribers  to  the  progress  recently  made  in 
the  decyphering  of  the  inscriptions,  which  comprise  the  identification  of  all  the 
Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in  the  Bible — of  many  of  those  whose  names  occur  in 
profane  history — extending  the  chronology  of  Assyria  to  a  period  of  about  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  An  almost  perfect  series  of  the  names  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Assyria  has  also  been  discovered,  and  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  sacred  l^riptures,  of  the  highest  interest.  Further  researches  and  excavations 
are  alone  wanted  to  render  complete  this  most  extraordinary  restoration  of  the 
history,  arts,  manners,  and  chronology  of  a  nation  no  less  important  for  the  posi- 
tion it  held  amongst  the  empires  of  antiquity,  than  for  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  Jewish  people.  The  Committee  therefore  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  public 
for  additional  funds,  to  enable  them  to  persevere  in  carrying  through  a  work 
which  has  been  so  successfully  commenced,  which  promises  results  of  such  vast 
importance  to  the  illustration  of  sacred  history,  and  the  prosecution  of  which  has 
hitherto  proved  so  creditable  to  the  British  nation.' 


LITERARY,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

At  the  Ethnolo^cal  Society,  March  15th,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Kennedy, 
'  On  the  probable  Origin  of  the  American  Indians,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Caribs.'  The  writer  showed  that  the  Americans  were  of  the  same  race  evidently 
as  the  Mongolians,  and  therefore  that  they  had  undoubtedly  come  from  Asia,  and 
that  only  comparatively  recently,  after  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  Islands  had  become 
fully  peopled.  He  judged  this  might  have  been  about  2000  years  before  the 
Spanish  conquests,  and  quoted  an  opinion  of  Acosta  to  the  same  effect.  He  then 
combated  the  opinions  of  Robertson,  Dr.  Latham,  and  others,  who  had  held  the 
theory  of  particular  localities,  tiirough  which  they  had  passed  from  Asia  to 
America,  contending  that  they,  had  come  generally  in  small  bands,  and  as  fugi- 
tives, from  different  parts  of  Asia  to  different  parts  of  America,  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  stages  of  semi-civilization  or  barbarism.  He  showed  that  the 
Indians  inhabiting  the  parts  of  America  on  the  east,  now  forming  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Provinces,  came  from  Tartary  and  Siberia,  and  those  on  the 
western  side  from  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sk>uth  America  he  thought  clearly  traceable  to  the  Polynesians.  The  semi- 
civilization  of  Mexico  and  Peru  he  thought  derived  from  Southern  Asia,  but  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America  to  have  been  distinct,  and  of 
probably  Phoenician  origin  ;  on  which  he  pronounced  his  opinion  with  less  hesi- 
tation, as  having  personally  inspected  some  of  the  ruined  cities  in  those  countries. 
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He  fulljr  admitted  the  &ct  historically,  not  <mly  of  the  Northmen  having  visited 
America  many  years  previously  to  Columbus,  but  that  yarions  stragglers  might 
have  reached  the  New  World,  in  accordance  with  the  Welsh  and  Irish  traditions. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  FhcBuicians  having  done  sO|  from  the  notices  scattered 
throuffh  ancient  writers  of  lands  on  the  other  side  the  ocean.  Finally,  he  con- 
tended that  even  African  tribes  had  crossed  over,  and  especially  the  Caribs,  from 
whose  physical  and  moral  characteristics,  manners,  customs,  and  language,  he 
showed  a  number  of  strong  analogies  in  support  of  his  arguments.  He  concluded 
by  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  a  mstinct  creation  of  the  human  species  in  America, 
as  being  inconsistent  with  experience,  and  therefore  as  being  unphilosophieal,  as 
well  as  contrary  to  the  sacrea  records. 

M.  de  Saulcy*9  DiKoveries, — In  the  notice  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Palestine 
Archeological  Association  (p.  252,  Vol.  VI.),  we  gave  a  brief  abstract  of  a  paper 
communicated  by  the  Chevalier  Van  de  Velde,  of  Utrecht^  throwing  very  serious 
discredit  on  the  well-known  published  archttological  discoveries  of  M.  de  Saulcy. 
We  now  lay  the  Chevalier's  communication  before  our  readers  in  detail : — 

Mt  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  most  peoj^e  are  inclined  too  readily  to  accept 
whatever  is  strange  and  wonderful ;  and,  on  iite  other  hand,  can  hardly  be  brought 
to  believe  the  simple  and  unadorned  truth.  I  have  often  experienced  this  in 
common  conversation.  When,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  East  or  West,  you 
tell  the  company  that  people  in  those  regions  eat  and  drink,  sleep  and  wake,  just 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  you  are  hardly  given  credit  to.  But  begin  about  some 
wonderfol  tigerfighting,  and  see  at  once  how  mouths  are  opened,  and  every  one  is 
full  of  attention.  I  was  lately  at  an  evening  party,  where  a  dozen  persons  were 
met  round  a  tea-taUe.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  East  Indies,  and  soon 
the  animals  of  these  regions  came  to  be  talked  of.  I  spoke  about  the  poisonous 
cobra  di  capella,  about  the  harmless  ularsava,  &c. ;  but  I  wonder  whether  the 
people  believed  me.  *'  Is  it,  then,  not  true,"  said  the  fair  one  who  presided  at  the 
tea-table,  **  that  serpents  are  found  in  these  countries  as  thick  as  this  table  V* 

'  Now,  this  predilection  for  the  wonderful  has  caused,  within  these  few  months, 
a  book  to  find  circulation,  and  some  amount  of  success  with  the  public,  in  a  manner 
that  ought  to  make  every  sound  mind  stand  amazed.  I  refor  to  the  '*  Journey  of 
M.  de  Siuicy,"  which  lately  was  honoured  with  a  notice  in  the  columns  of  a  lead- 
ing journal. 

*  I  know  the  book.  Within  these  few  weeks  I  have  perused  both  the  Fi^ench 
and  English  editions  with  great  attention,  as  I  had  some  reason  to  do.  When  in 
Paris,  in  October,  1851,  on  my  way  to  Palestine,  M.  de  Saulcy  had  just  laid  his 
marvellotis  accounts  of  his  extraordinary  expedition  before  the  Institute  of  France. 
However,  the  learned  gentlemen  of  the  Institute  are  not  so  easily  carried  away. 
M.  de  Quatremere  attacked  M.  de  Saulcy  furiously ;  other  scientific  men  did  so 
more  gently.  I  found  these  discussions  hard  and  unpleasant  But  the  subject  was 
one  of  importance.  Accordingly,  I  saw  M.  de  Saulcy,  and  also  his  friend,  M. 
Martin  de  St.  Vivien ;  I  told  them  that  I  was  about  to  start  for  the  Holy  liamd, 
and  that  I  should  like  to  go  and  verify  M.  de  Saulcy's  discoveries.  My  proposal 
wais  gladly  received.  M.  de  Saulcy  kindly  allowed  me  to  take  a  tra<nng  of  his 
manuscript  map  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  M.  Martin  de  St.  Vivien  gave  me  the  iden- 
tical geographical  desiderata  and  instructions  with  which  he  ^d  provided  M.  de 
Saulcy. 

*  In  the  course  of  my  exjdoring  tour  in  Palestine,  I  came  upon  the  localities 
where  M.  de  Saulcy  fancies  he  has  made  his  chief  discovery, — namely,  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sra.  It  is  from  this  place  that  the  French  traveller  has  brought 
us  the  news  of  his  having  found  four  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  in  Genesis  xiv., 
nam^y,  Sodom,  Adamah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar;  whilst  he  alleges  to  have  found  the 
rains  of  Gomonha  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  lake.  What  I  myself 
found  in  that  district  (anything  but  ruins)  I  communicated  to  M.  de  Saulcy,  on 
my  return  from  the  Holy  Land.  But,  as  was  to  be  feared,  these  communications 
have  been  put  aside ;  and  the  world  is  now  told  a  story  how  these  %r7%  cities  have 
been  found  by  M.  de  Saulcy  ;~not  to  speak  of  a  host  of  other  discoveries  of  Bi« 
blical  towns, — and,  to  crown  all,  the  very  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  on  the 
north  side  of  Jerusalem  ^  out  of  which  the  French  traveller  carried  off  a  sarco- 
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phagus,  which  now,  with  marvellous  assumptiob,  is  exhibited  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  as  noting  less  than  the  identical  sarcophagus  of  King  David  hiiliself ! 

'  Here,  then,  is  food  for  the  lovers  of  the  strange  and  wonderAil !  But  I  have 
often  asked  myself,  ought  the  world  to  be  deceived  in  this  way  ?  Of  coarse  not 
But  it  was  another  question  whether  /  was  called  upon  to  point  out  the  errors  of 
M.  de  Saulcy;  and  it  is  only  with  great  reluctance  that  I  now  venture  upon  the 
work  of  refutation.  Doubtless,  the  fabulous  book  of  M.  de  Saulcy  will  be  weighed 
vokd  tested  by  men  of  science.  Already,  M.  Isambert  has  anidysed  a  part  of  it  in 
the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t^  de  Ge'ographie  de  Paris''  for  October  last,  and  in  the 
following  numbers.  The  Dead  Sea,  also,  and  the  tombs  of  the  kings  will  be 
scientifically  reviewed.  Whoever  reads  this  paper  of  M.  de  Isambert's  will  see 
that  M.  de  Saulcy's  "  Journey"  is  full  of  error  from  beginning  to  end.  But,  with 
regard  to  his  so  •called  discoveries,  who  shall  contradict  him,  but  he  who  has  fol- 
lowed his  track  step  by  step  ?  Learned  men  may  say  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
M.  de  Saulcy  should  have  found  ruins  in  such  or  such  a  place ;  nevertheless,  who 
can  assert  that  his  (tiscoveries  are  fables  ?  M.  de  Saulcy  might  rightly  answer  his 
opponents : — **  You  have  not  been  on  the  spot ;  how,  then,  can  you  know  I  have 
seen  or  not  ?  "  Therefore,  1  consider  it  of  importance  to  give  my  testimony  in  this 
afiGaiir.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  scientific  analysis ;  this  M.  Isambert  has  done  with 
a  masterly  hand ;  I  only  make»  at  present,  a  few  remarks,  which  I  hope  will  be 
intelligible  to  all.  My  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  result  of  my  survey,  will  soon 
be  published,  and  tell  its  own  tale.  If  any  one  choose,  he  may  compare  it  with 
the  flighty  accoimtB  of  M.  de  Saulcy.  I  may  also  say,  that  the  following  few 
remarks  are  taken  from  my  **  Journey  in  Palestine  "  now  in  the  press ;  and  which, 
for  the  importance  of  the  thing,  are  allowed  to  appeal:  now. 

*  The  discovery  of  the  five  condemned  cities  rests,  with  M.  de  Sauicy,  upon  the 
finding  of  Sodom.  Once  having  discovered  the  site  of  Sodom,  he  builds  upon  this 
his  theories.  Of  course,  Zoar  cannot  be  far  oif ;  and  so,  likewise,  with  the  other 
cities.  Gomorrha,  however,  he  finds  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea ;  a  circumstance  which  appears  rather  Strang  in  the  matter.  But  M.  de 
Saulcy  knows  how  to  handle  it.  We  shall  not  detam  ourselves  with  this,  but  shall 
turn  our  attention  to  the  Sodom  discoveries. 

*  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  M.  de  Saulcy  had  made  a  contract 
with  a  certain  ^eik,  Abou  Dahouk,  a  Bedouin  chief,  who,  with  his  tribe,  inhabits 
the  south-western  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  With  this  sheik,  and  a  numerous 
escort  of  Bedouins,  he  journeyed  along  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
and  it  is  from  the  sheik's  own  mouth  Siat  M.  de  Saulcy  is  enlightened.  Who  this 
Abou  Dahouk  is,  the  reader  may  see  from  the  narratives  of  De  Bertou,  and*Robin- 
son  and  Smith.  I,  also^  had  no  small  experience  of  this  arch  robber.  In  the  nar- 
rative of  my  travels,  }  have  given  a  minute  description  of  a  two  days'  stay  in  his 
camp.  Abou  Dahouk  is  of  the  same  nature  as  his  fellow  Bedouins.  Show  him 
that  you  are  anxious  to  recognise  in  every  stone  squared  off  by  the  hand  of  nature 
a  piece  of  antiquity ;  ^excite  his  covetousness  by  presenting  him  continually  with 
piastres,  whenever  he  shows  you  something  that  he  calls  a  ruin ;  and  you  may  be 
certain  that  he  will  show  you  ruins  (khurbets)  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  with 
names  and  surnames ;  if  not  near  you,  then,  at  all  events,  at  a  distance.  This  is  the 
reason  that,  in  those  re^ons  of  the  Bedouins,  one  hears  of  so  many  names  mentioned 
by  some  travellers,  which  other  travellers  are  never  able  to  refind.  I  myself  have 
repeatedly  detected  my  Bedouin  guides  in  telling  me  stories.  To  lie  is,  as  it  were, 
daily  bread  among  them ;  and  notfaii^  but  a  close  cross-questioning  is  sufficient  to 
bring  out  the  truth.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  Bedouins  have  much 
knowledge  of  ancient  history,  or  care  at  all  abbut  the  correctness  of  tradition. 
Like  all  other  travellers,  save  M.  de  Saulcy,  I  have  found  them  most  i^orant  and 
indifferent  about  such  things.  Piastres  and  ghazis  are  all  the  Bedouin  cares  for. 
Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  M.  de  Saulcy,  after  having  spoiled  Abou  Dahouk  by 
his  continual  presents,  should  be  deceived  by  this  fellow  ?  Certainly  the  sharp 
eye  of  the  robber-chief  has  well  discerned  the  weak  side  of  his  traveller. 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  the  caravan  of  M.  d«  Saulcy  proceeds  along 
the  salt  mountain, — the  Djebel-Usdoum  of  the  Arabs,— at  the  south-western  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea.    A  heap  of  stones,  already  seen  and  mentioned  by  Seetsen  and 
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Robinson  (<*  Biblical  Researches/'  II.,  482),  attracts  the  notice  of  the  French  tra- 
veller. He  is  deeply  impressed  with  it.  His  imagination  gets  excited,  and  he 
forthwith  recognises  in  these  stones  a  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  burnt  city. 
These  are  his  words :— "  By  ten  o'clock,  we  pass  close  by  a  hillock,  fifteen  yards 
in  diameter,  covered  with  large  rough  stones,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  burnt, 
and  which  constituted,  at  some  remote  and  unascertainable  perio«l,  a  part  of  a 
round  structure  immediately  commanding  the  shore.  The  sea  is  only  thirty  yards 
off  to  our  left,  and  the  mountain  side  not  more  than  twenty  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  sight  of  this  building  impresses  me  strongly;  and  my  thoughts  revert 
to  Sodom.  I  question  Abou  Dahouk:  *What  is  that?'  ♦Qasr-Qadim'  (*an 
ancient  castle')  is  the  answer.  'The  name?'  ' Redjom-el-Mezorrhai '  CThe 
heap  of  fhllen  stones ')." 

*  Now  enthusiasm  darkens  M.  de  Saulcy's  understanding.  "  For  myself,"  he 
says,  "  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  I  see  before  me  the  ruins  of  a  building  which  was 
anciently  a  part  of  Sodom.  The  sheik,  Abou  Dahouk,  is  very  explicit  on  this 
point  When  1  ask  him,  "Where  was  the  town  of  Sodom?"  he  answers  me, 
"Here!"  "And  did  this  ruin  belong  to  the  condemned  city  ?"—"  Assuredly." 
**  Are  there  other  vestiges  of  Sodom  ?' ~"  Yes ;  there  are  a  great  many."  "  Where 
are  they  ?" — "  There  and  there,"  and  he  points  to  the  extremity  of  the  salt  moun- 
tain, which  we  have  just  wound  along,  and  the  plain,  planted  with  acacias,  ex- 
tending to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  towards  the  Ouad-ez-Zouerah." 

*  Upon  this  information  of  Abou  Dahouk,  M.  de  Saulcy  builds  a  whole  system 
of  cities.  Zoar,  so  he  reasons,  cannot  be  far  off.  Some  days  later,  he  passes  by 
the  same  road,  and  enters  the  Wadi-es-Zuweirah.  This  name  corresponds  some- 
what with  Zoar.  He  knows  that  Irby  and  Mangles,  Seetsen  and  Lynch,  have 
found  the  ruins  of  Zoar  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wadi-Kerak,  at  the  northern  bay 
of  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  the  Dead  Sea :  and  this  contradicts  his  discovery. 
M.  de  Saulcy,  therefore,  sets  to  work  to  overthrow  the  accounts  of  these  travellers, 
and  also  of  Holy  Writ,  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to  quote  the  Scriptures 
along  with  such  comments  of  his  own,  as  to  make  them  appear  to  plead  in  his 
favour.  For  instance,  the  Scriptures  most  distinctly  place  Zoar  in  Moab ;  but,  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  his  Zuweirah  of  the  opposite  coast  within  the  territory  of 
Moab,  he  draws  the  boundaries  of  Moab  right  across  the  centre  of  the  provinces 
of  Judah  and  Simeon.  So,  also,  he  wishes  to  phice  Adamah  high  and  far  in  the 
mountains  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah.  He  sees  there  a  place  of  a  somewhat  vol- 
canic appearance,  which  Abou  Dahouk  calls  Souk-et-Thaemeh,  and  which  he 
decides  at  once  is  Adamah.  Zeboim  he  finds  in  the  heart  of  Moab.  And,  finally, 
in  ordei*  to  put  a  seal  of  truth  upon  his  discoveries,  he  calls  in  the  testimony  of  his 
four  young,  joyful-hearted,  French  companions.  But  how  absurd  is  this !  The 
traveller  has,  of  his  own  accord,  ensnared  himself  in  the  eryrs,  which,  wittingly 
or  unwittingljr,  he  presents  to  the  world.  With  the  Bedouins  of  the  same  Abou 
Dahouk,  I  visited  the  Saracenic  ruin  of  Es-Zuweirah,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  remams  of  a  small  castle  upon  a  white  chalky  rock  of  150  feet  in  height,  in 
the  bottom  of  an  extinct  crater,  between  four  and  five  miles  distance  from  the 
K)uth- western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From  thence,  I  went  through  the  Wadi-es- 
Zuweirah,  and  crossed  the  plain  which  M.  de  Saulcy  takes  to  be  the  plain  of 
Sodom,  and  where  he  says  he  found  a  number  of  rows  of  large  stones,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  ruins  of  Sodom. 

*  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  "BibUcal  Researches,"  has  fully  shown  that  Zoar  has 
nothmg  m  common  with  Es-Zuweirah;  and,  with  regard  to  these  rows  of  large 
stones,— yes,  I  have  seen  them;  but  I  have  also  recognised  them  to  be  merely 
stones,~brought  down  by  the  winter  torrents,  which  empty  themselves  into  this 
plain,  from  the  surrounding  mountains !  It  is  well  known  how  winter  streams 
when  carrying  along  stones,  wood,  or  other  objects,  over  a  level  surface,  leave  such 
things  behind  m  long  rows  after  they  have  subsided. 

;  Robinson  and  Smith,  not  to  speak  of  other  traveUers,  have  also  passed  across 
tills  plain ;  and,  indeed,  were  I  to  mistrust  my  own  eyes,  I  would  have  perfect 
cogence  m  the  eagle-eyed  scrutiny  of  the  American  travellers,  whom  thVruins 
of  bodom  (If  there  had  been  any)  would  not  have  escaped.    In  the  narrative  of  my 
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journey  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  clearly  where  the  destroyed  cities  were 
situatei.  The  work  will  soon  appear,  and  I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  to  refer  to 
it  for  further  details. 

*  la  fine,  the  heap  of  stones  (Um-Mzdghel),  which  I  have  noticed  as  well  as  M. 
de  Saulcy,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ruins  of  a  city,  much  less  of  the  city 
of  Sodom.  And  the  other  so-called  ruins,  in  the  plain  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  salt  mountain,  are  natural  stones  from  tlie  surrounding  mountains,  carried 
down  thither  by  the  winter  torrents.  Zuweirah,  in  the  hollow  of  the  mountains 
near  the  west  coast,  cannot  possibly  be  the  Zoar  of  the  Bible,  which  belonged  to 
the  east  coast,  the  land  of  Moab.  Adamah  and  Zeboim  lie  in  the  Siddim  valley, 
not  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  Moab ;  and,  finally,  to  find  Gomorrah  at  more 
than  Jifttf  English  miles'  distance  from  Sodom  is  in  perfect  contradiction  to  Holy 
Writ. 

'  After  having  found  out  in  loco,  the  errors  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  with  regard  to 
Zuweirah  and  the  salt  mountain,  I  did  not  expose  myself  to  a  difficult  expedition, 
to  search  after  M.  de  Saulcy's  other  cities.  I  felt  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  trial  I 
had  made ;  and  I  believe  the  public  will  feel  satisfied  too.  To  inquire  into  the 
productions  of  a  fimcy  so  lively  and  so  little  conscientious  as  that  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Voyage  h,  (not  autour  de)  la  Mer  Morte"  is  almost  more  than  they  are  worth.' 
A  copy  of  the  learned  Chevalier's  map  was  produced,  on  which  the  tracks  of  his 
excursions  were  delineated. — Literary  Gazette, 

At  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  April  11th — 1.  A  conmiunication  was  made  by 
Frederick  Hetley,  Esq.,  regarding  some  stamped  terra  cottas  found  by  him  among 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  specimens  of  which,  as  well  as  an  enlarged  drawing, 
were  exhibited  to  the  Society.  The  reliefs  represented  two  personages,  apparently 
male  and  female,  seated  on  a  sofk,  like  a  Roman  victinium,  and  both  wearing 
head-dresses  not  unlike  some  modem  Asiatic  crowns.  Others  represented  the 
busts  of  the  same  personages.  2.  A  conmiunication  was  read  by  Dr.  William 
Camps,  *  On  the  Intellectual  Character  and  Habits  of  the  Arabians,  as  for  the 
most  part  displayed  in  the  Makamat  of  Al  Hariri  of  Basra.'  Dr.  Camps  remarked 
of  the  Makamat  of  Al  Hariri,  that  it  is  a  work  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  relating  to  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  habits  of  that  most 
ancient  race,  the  Arabians.  Dr.  Camps  referred  to  their  cognate  origin  with  the 
Hebrews  by  descent  from  the  Jewish  patriarch  Abraham,  observing  that  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  contemplative  poetry  now  extant, 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  book  of  Job,  was  more  Arabian  than  Jewish  by  his 
birth.  He  then  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  well-known  physical  character  of  the 
Arabs,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  their  social  relations  towards  each  other,  and 
towards  visitors  or  strangers  amongst  them.  He  then  gave  an  historical  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Muhammadan  kingdom,  people,  and  religion, 
dwelling  more  particularly  upon  those  records  of  the  Muhammadans  which  relate 
to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  science,  and  art  amongst  this  people  during  the 
rule  of  the  Khalifs,  many  of  whom  were  mentioned  by  the  author,  especially  such 
of  them  as  were  known  to  have  made  themselves  distinguished  by  their  patronage 
of  men  of  science  and  literature,  as  well  as  by  their  promotion  and  extension  of 
learning  throughout  their  dominions.  Dr.  Camps  quoted  Mr.  Preston's  trans- 
lation of  the  Makamat  of  Al  Hariri  as  giving  the  signification  of  the  word  Maka- 
mat  as  primarily  signifying  a  place  where  one  stands  upright,  and  hence  the  place 
where  one  is  at  any  time ;  next  it  is  used  metouymically  to  denote  the  persons 
assembled  in  any  place ;  and  finally,  by  another  transition,  the  discourses  delivered 
or  conversations  held  in  any  such  assembly.  These  productions  of  Al  Hariri  are 
considered  as  the  most  elegant  compositions  in  Arabic  literature,  and  in  the 
preface  to  Mr.  Preston's  translation  this  testimony  is  amply  confirmed,  as  thus : 
'  Nor  are  these  appellations  unmerited.  In  elaborate  execution  and  correctness 
of  style  the  Makamat  are  perhaps  unrivalled.  They  have  always  been  regarded 
in  the  East  as  models  of  accuracy  ;  and  the  design  with  which  they  were  written 
was  purely  literary,  namely,  to  display  the  vast  resources  of  the  Arabian  language, 
to  exemplify  the  most  difficult  methods  of  composition,  and  to  embody  in  a  series 
of  rhythmical  and  metrical  anecdotes  all  the  refinements  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  history,  and  tradition  that  the  author's  extensive  learning  could  supply.' 
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Several  passagM  firom  some  of  the  Makamat,  aa  rendered  by  Professor  Preston, 
were  referred  to  and  read  by  Dr.  Ounps,  as  illustratiiig  the  peculiar  mental  and 
social  habits  and  practices  of  the  Arabians. 

We  extract  the  following  from-  *  Specimens  of  Greek  Lyric  Poets/  by  the  Rev. 
James  Donaldson,  M.A.,  Edinburgh : — 

'  St.  Paul  makes  mention  not  only  of  psalms,  but  of  hymns  and  odes  (Eph.  t. 
19 ;  Col.  iii.  16) ;  so  that  in  his  time  the  Christians  had  be^n  to  pour  forth  their 
feelings  in  songs  of  their  own.  Antiphonal  singing  is  mentioned  in  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Pliny  (Epp.  x.  97) ;  and  writers  after  him  that  refer  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  allude  to  this  part  of  the  worship. 

'  The  first  specimen  of  a  Greek  Christian  hymn,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  psalm 
of  the  Naassenes  or  Nahasenes,  given  in  the  recently  found  book  of  Hip  poly  tus, 
p.  122.  It  is  written,  as  the  editor  Emanuel  Miller  remarks,  in  logacBdic  ana- 
pSBStics ;  but  it  is  in  such  a  corrupt  state,  and  so  little  is  known  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  sect,  that  not  much  sense  .can  be  made  out  of  it.  Perhaps  there  was  never 
much  sense  in  it. 

'  The  next  specimens  we  have  are  attributed  to  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  and  are 
given  in  this  selection.  Several  Christian  poems  are  also  published  in  the  Antho- 
logy ;  and  a  whole  book  is  devoted  to  the  epigrams  of  the  celebrated  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  who  was  also  the  author  of  the  Xpiixrhs  xdax^"*  &  famous  tragedy, 
mentioned  by  Milton  in  his  prefac '  to  Samson  Agonistes. 

'  The  principal  hymn  writers  to  the  Christian  Church  were  Synesins  and  Cos- 
mas.*^  Synesius  of  Cyrene  flourished  in  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  Cosmas  in  the  eighth  century.  The  hymns  of  Cosmas,  the  whole  of  whidi 
have  not  yet  been  published,  are  not  written  in  metre ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  almost  all  the  hymns  of  the  ancient  Greek  Church.  In  the 
services  of  the  present  Greek  Church  hymns  are  still  used,  but  they  are  not 
metrical.    A  kind  of  rhythm  is  often  clearly  distinguishable  in  them.' 

At  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Majr  24th,  Mr.  Vaux  read  extracts  from  a 
letter  just  received  from  Colonel  Rawlmson,  C.B.,  dated  Bagdad,  April  6th, 
announcing  his  discovery  of  the  names  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  the  Great  upon 
some  cuneiform  tablets  lately  procured  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Warka,  in  Southern 
Babylonia,  where  he  has  been  employed  by  the  Assyrian  Excavation  Society  in 
making  further  researches.  Colonel  Hawlinson  expresses  his  hope  and  his  belief 
that  this  is  only  the  commencement  of  yet  greater  discoveries,  aud  that  he  will,  in 
all  probability,  find  ere  very  long  considerable  remains  of  Greek  Asiatic  history 
which  have  been  hitherto  either  wholly  lost,,  or  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 
fragmentary  state.  Mr.  Davies  read  an  elaborate  paper  *  On  the  Evil  Eye,'  in 
which  he  traced  with  great  care  and  erudition  the  various  customs  connected  with 
this  superstition  through  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  history,  down  to  the  existing 
practices  in  modern  Italy. 

Dr.  Wetzstein,  Prussian  Consul  at  Damas,  who  had  already  enriched  the  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin  with  several  mss.,  has  made  anotibier  large  purchase  of  Arab 
documents  nearly  five  hundred  in  number. — Gentleman's  Magazine,  June. 

Signer  Sigli  has  discovered  in  Florence  Galileo's  Commentaries  on  Dante, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  They  are  in  the  autograph  of  the  phi- 
losopher.— Ibid. 

At  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  on  May  8th,  was  read  a  paper  entitled 
*  Notices  of  Two  Catalogues  of  a  Monastic  Library.*  These  volumes  are  pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  Jesus  College.  The  oldest  of  them  is  probably  of  about 
the  date  of  1 142,  and  the  other  anterior  to  1200.  They  represent  the  books  to 
have  been  arranged  in  stalls,  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
classing  seems  to  have  been  made  partly  in  reference  to  individual  authors ;  for 
instance,  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  are  in  one  stall,  of  Bede  in  another.  Their 
early  date  is  marked  specially  by  the  absence  from  them  of  any  books  connected 
with  the  schoolmen. — Ibid, 


*  Peiiiapa  no  one  wrote  lo  many  as  Ephn»em.— Ei>.  J.  S.  U. 
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.  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Fritzsche  and  Grimm's  *  KwrzgefumttB  Exege- 
]tisches  Haudbooh  zu  den  Apocryphen  des  Alten  Testaments'  (Leipzig,  1853), 
have  appeared  containing  the  Exposition  of  Tohit.  Judith,  and  the  First  Book  of 
the  Maccabees.    The  whole  work  will  be  completed  in  six  parts. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hordesh,  of  Rupert's  House,  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Moose,  Canada 
West,  thus  writes : — *  A  -very  large  number  of  Indians  assemble  here  during  the 
summer.  Their  desire  to  be  instructed  is  very  great.  Mr.  Gladman's  two  daugh- 
ters acquired  the  syllabic  characters  during  my  stay  with  them,  and,  since  my 
departure,  have  shown  great  zeal  in  instructing  the  Indians  to  read.  I  left  with 
them  the  syllabic  characters  on  a  large  scale,  and  nine  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's 

Gospel,  which  I  had  written  in  the  same  characters  while  there Having 

now  had  a  good  trial  of  the  syllabic  system,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  ever  adopted  to  instruct  the.se  children  of  the  forest.  Their 
time  at  the  several  posts  throughout  the  country  is  very  short,  and  little  could  be 
done  if  the  old  way  of  spelling  were  adopted ;  but  with  this  the  Indian,  if  there 
be  much  intelligence  in  him,  may  become  acquainted  in  a  few  days.  He  is  raised 
mere  than  a  single  step ;  he  rejoices  in  his  new  acquirement ;  after  a  few  attempts 
he  finds  himself  able  to  communicate  with  friends  at  a  distance,  by  letter,  if  they, 
too,  have  been  favoured  in  a  similar  manner ;  on  joining  his  companions  in  the 
forest,  or  the  plain,  he  commences  to  instruct  them ;  but  what  is  better  than  all, 
he  can  take  from  his  bosom  his  little  book,  and,  while  they  gaze  with  wonder, 
can  read,  so  as  they  are  able  to  understand,  of  the  unspeakable  riches  of  redeem- 
ing love.' — Missionary  Segister,  May,  1854. 

A  new  edition  of  seven  thousand  copies  of  the  Tahitian  Testament,  revised  by 
the  missionaries,  has  been  put  to  press  on  the  application  of  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  There  have  been  granted  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  five  thousand  copies  on  hand  in  this  country,  of  a  former  edition  of  the 
Tahitian  Testament,  to  be  forwarded  for  immediate  distribution  and  use,  chiefly 
among  the  schools.  The  last  Survey  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
mentioned  that  five  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the 
Rarotongan  language  had  been  sent  o£f  by  the  Missionary  Ship  John  WilliamM, 
An  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Tongan  language 
has  been  completed,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
for  the  use  of  their  missi(maries  in  the  Friendly  Islands  An  edition  of  five 
thousand  conies  of  the  Testament  in  the  Feejee  language  is  passing  through  the 
press. — Ibid, 

A  Feejeean  and  English  Dictionary  has  been  completed  and  published,  and  an 
flnglish  and  Feejeean  Dictionary  is  near  completion. — Ibid, 

We  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  our  fellow-Christians  to  an  article  in  the 
*  Times*  and  other  papers,  bearing  the  title  of  *  An  Appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
famishing  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land.'  We  should  be  glad  to  quote  largely  from  the 
deeply  affecting  documents  which  it  brings  before  us,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
many  of  those  whose  hearts  are  set  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Israel,  will  be  found 
among  the  contributors  to  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  distress  so  pathetically,  and,  we 
believe,  so  truly  described  in  the  communications  addressed  to  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tefiore  from  Jerusalem,  Zafed,  Tiberi^,  and  Hebron,  and  urged  with  so  much 
affection  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi  in  London,  who  will  receive  contri- 
butions at  No.  4,  Crosby  Square.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  select  one  paragraph, 
where  all  are  so  telling  on  our  hearts'  best  sympathies.  The  following  is  but  a 
specimen : — *  The  compass  of  human  language  is  too  restricted  for  us  adequately 
to  proclaim  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  community.  The  elements  have  made 
a  compact  with  the  legion  of  human  ills  to  pour  on  us  the  vials  of  desolation. 
Israel  hath  waxen  very  low,  even  to  the  dust.  B^  day  one  universal  cry  ascends, 
"  Give  us  bread  1"  and  the  nightfall  re-echoes  "  Give  us  bread!"  ' — Jewish  Herald, 

Despatches  and  private  letters  have  been  received  at  the  Foreign  'Office  an- 
nouncing the  safe  arrival  of  Dr.  Barth  in  that  renowned  city  (Timbuctoo).  Dr,  Barth 
left  Kuka  at  the  end  of  Nov.  1852,  and,  after  much  perseverance,  entered  Tim- 
buctoo on  the  7th  of  September,  1853,  the  distance  being  about  2000  miles.  The 
city  of  Timbuctoo,  which  to  reach  has  been  the  life's  ambition  of  so  many  tra- 
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TeUen,  is  placed  by  Dr.  Barth  in  18°  S'  30"  to  18°  4'  5"  north  latitude,  and  1°  45' 
west  longitude,  Greenwich.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  triangle ;  it  is  closely  built  of 
houses  mostly  of  clay  and  stone,  many  with  handsome  and  tasteful  fronts.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  20,000  souls.  Dr.  Barth  found  the  market  of  Tim- 
buctoo,  celebrated  as  the  centre  of  the  North  African  caravan  trade,  of  less  extent 
than  that  of  Kano,  but  the  merchandise  of  superior  quality  and  of  greater  value. 
He  has  obtained  a  complete  imana  from  the  Sheikh  for  anv  English  traders  who 
may  wish  to  visit  Timbuctoo.  Dr.  Barth  was  not  aware  of  the  succour  despatched 
fh)m  this  country  under  Dr.  Vogel,  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Overweg.  Letters  from  Dr.  Vosel^  dated  November  16,  1853,  announce  his 
safe  arrival  to  within  seventeen  davs  journey  of  Lake  Tsad.  The  last  portion  of 
his  journey  had  been  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  utter  barrenness  of  the 
country  traversed,  but  complete  success  had  attended  the  travellers;  they  had 
reached  a  more  fertile  region,  and  were  hastening  onwards  towards  the  shores  of 
that  fine  central  lake,  on  the  waters  of  which  the  British  flag  may  even  now  be 
seen,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  their  predecessors.  Thus  far  all  had  gone 
well.  The  Bomuese  prince,  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  caravan,  had  now  the 
full  esteem  and  confiaence  of  the  travellers,  and  the  Tibbus  also,  through  whose 
country  their  route  lies,  had  received  them  kindly,  and  their  chief  had  entered 
into  satisfactory  arrangements  with  Dr.  Vogel  for  the  transmission  of  his  future 
letters  from  Lake  Tsad. 

The  journals  of  Mons  in  Belgium  record  the  discovery  at  Elonges  near  that 
place  of  some  Roman  ruins  which  appear  curious.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  known, 
it  is  said,  whether  they  are  the  remains  of  a  fortified  camp,  of  baths,  or  of  a  vast 
piscina.  What,  however,  is  certain  is,  that  the  Romans  were  for  a  long  time 
established  at  Elonges ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  the  Belgians  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  village  who  have  intermarried  amongst  themselves  preserve  to  this  day,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  Roman  features  and  bearing.  Elonges  was  a  military 
station  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Gallic  wars. 

There  is  at  present  before  the  public  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kitto,  for  whom 
an  appeal  is  made  for  aid  in  consequence  of  his  being  laid  aside  from  literary 
labour  by  paralysis.  At  a  meeting  held  the  other  day  at  Edinburgh,  Sir  John 
.Macneill,  formerly  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Persia,  said  that  he  had 
twenty  years  since  made  Dr.  Kitto's  acquaintance  in  the  East,  and  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  literary  career  ever  since.  Sir  John  Macneill  stated  to 
the  meeting,  regarding  Dr.  Kitto,  the  following  facts :  Relying  upon  his  own 
exertions  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household,  and  the  education  of  a  &mily  of 
nine  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  it  is  believed  is  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
struck  down  by  repeated  shocks  of  palsy,  he  has  now  no  income  but  a  pension  of 
100/.  a-year  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Queen,  which  of  course  terminates  with  his 
own  life, — unfortunately  most  precarious.  If  anything  should  befall  him,  his 
family  would  be  left  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  A  hope  has  been  held  out 
that,  with  perfect  rest  from  intellectual  exertion  for  some  years,  aided  by  change 
of  air,  his  life  may  not  only  be  prolonged,  but  his  powers  of  active  exertion  and 
usefulness  restored.  But  the  means  of  acting  upon  this  advice  are  wanting. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  fitting  that  a  man  so  distinguished,  who  has  rendered  to  the 
community  services  so  valuable,  should  be  left  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  anxiety 
for  his  family,  or  left  without  the  means  of  following  the  only  course  that  holds 
out  a  prospect  of  amendment  in  his  health,  or  even  of  prolonging  his  life.  His 
circumstances  are  altogether  peculiar, — unlike  those  of  any  other  literary  man. 
His  case  stands  quite  alone,  and  his  claims  are  so  irresistible  that,  if  the  circum- 
stances were  generally  known,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  those  who  have  derived 
pleasure  and  advantage  from  his  works  would  readily  contribute  to  rescue  him 
from  difficulties  and  anxieties  which  have  arisen  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  consequence  of  disease,  apparently  induced  by 
efforts  to  do  his  duty, — too  strenuous, and  too  long  continued. — Literary  Gazette, 
May  6th. 

At  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  June  19,  among  other  papers,  two  were 
read.     1.  A  late  Tour  to  Medina  and  Mecca,  made  by  Lieut.  R.  Burton,  with 
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route  fVom  Yambo  on  the  Red  Sea.  Condensed  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  2.  Journey 
from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem,  via  Suez,  Mount  Sinai,  Akab^  and  Hebron.  By  the  late 
Professor  G.  Wallin,  of  Finland,  translated  by  Dr.  Shaw. 

The  Atheneeum  of  June  24th  oontainB  »  paper  by  MiM  Fanny  Corbaux  on  the 
*  Physical  Geography  of  the  Exodus.' 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  France  held  its  annual  sitting  at  Paris  a  few  days  ago, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Reynaud»  member  of  the  Institute.  M.  Mohl,  the 
secretary,  read  a  report  on  the  labours  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year ;  M. 
Adrien  de  Longperier  then  read  a  paper  *■  On  some  Syrian,  Assyrian,  Chaldean, 
and  Persian  antiquities  recently  added  to  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.' 

The  Assyrian  Excavation  Society  seems  likely  to  obtain  important  aid  in  the 
provinces  as  w^ll  as  in  London.  Recently  a  meeting  was  held  in  Manchester,  with 
the  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  excavations  at  Nineveh,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lottus  and  Mr.  Boutcher,  when  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  ftmd. 

In  the  press,  Christianity  in  Turkey  ;  a  brief  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Armenian 
Race  and  Church,  with  some  Account  of  their  Doctrines,  Rites,  &c.  By  Rev. 
G.  H.  O.  D  wight,  Constantjjiople.    Cr.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  R.  Scott,  known  to  literature  chiefly  as  author,  along  with  Mr.  Liddell, 
of  the  *  Greek  Lexicon,'  has  been  elected  to  the  vacant  office  of  Master  of  Ballioi, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Scott  has  a  distinguished  name  as  a  scholar,  and  will  doubtless 
strive  to  sustain  the  high  position  held  by  Ballioi  College  as  a  seat  of  classical 
learning. 

Shortly,  the  Book  of  Psatass ;  a  new  Ttan^ation,  with  Notes  Criitical  and  Expla- 
natory. By  the  late  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.,  F.R.8.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Henderson,  D.D.    8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery,  including  Selections 
^m  his  Correspondence  and  Conversations,  by  John  Holland  and  James  Everett. 

The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  its  Nature  and  Proof.  By  W.  Lee,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

In  the  press,  by  the  Camden  Society,  the  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
which  has  been  ddayed  by  the  illness  of  the  editor,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Hale ;  and  the  Extent  of  the  Lands  held  in  England  by  the  Knights  Temjdars, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Larking. 

In  the  press,  Charges  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  John  Kaye,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.    Collected  and  republished  in  one  volume  8vo. 

Also,  Christian  Seasons:  a  Series  of  Poems.  Advent — Christmas — Lent — 
Easter — ^Whitsuntide — and  Allhallowtide.    In  sm.  8vo. 

Shortly,  the  Autobiography  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Jay,  with  Reminiscences 
of  some  distinguished  Contemporaries,  Selections  from  his  Correspondence, 
Literary  Remains,  &c.  Edited  by  Geiorge  Redford,  LL.D.,  and  John  Angel 
James.    One  volume  Svo. 
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Teaching,  &c.    12mo.    pp.  142.    2s,  3d, 

Riddle  (Rev.  J.  E.) — History  of  the  Papacy.    2  vols.    Svo.    24s. 

Schaff  (Philip)— The  Principle  of  Protestantism.    Post  Svo.  pp.  216.  2s.  6d, 

Scobell   (Rev.  Edward),  M. A.  —  Private  Devotions  and  Family  Prayers. 

18mo.    is,  ed. 

Scripture  Notes  on  the  New  Testament.     1st  and  2nd  series,     pp.  500. 
2s.  ed. 

Seeley  (R.  B.),  Esq. — Chart  of  the  Seals,  Trumpet^,  and  Vials  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  with  their  Fulfilment.    In  case. 

Smith  (Rev.  James)  —The  Divine  Drama  of  History  and  Civilization.     1  vol. 

8vo.    pp.    666. 

(The  late  Rev.  J.  Pye) — First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology.   Svo.   18s. 

Songs  and' Small  Poems  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    New  and  Literal  Translation 

from  the  Text  of  Yanderhooght.    Small  4to.    pp.  231.    &s. 

Stock  (Rev.  John) — The  Evangelical  System  considered  in  its  various  aspects. 

2nd  edition.    Fcp.    3«. 

Stowell  (Rev.   Hugh)— Lectures  on  the  Character  of  Nehemiah.     12mo. 

pp.  326. 

Strachey  (Edward),  Esq. — Miracles  and  Science.     12mo. 
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Tayler  (W.  E.)f  Esq.— The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Cities  of  the  Rain.    12mo. 

pp.  203.    3i. 

Theofogia  Germanica.    Edited  by  Dr.  P&iffer.    With  a  Preface  by  tbe  Eev. 

G.  Kingsley.    Fq>.    pp.  381.    is. 

Thorpe  (Major  L.  U.  H.) — ^Nurative  of  earfy  Military  Life,  8vo.   pp.  100.  5«. 
Traaoh  (Bev.  R.  C.>— SynonymB  of  the  New  Testament.    Pep.  8to.    5s. 
Van  de  Welde  (Lieut.) — Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine 

in  1851  and  1852.    9  Tola.    8to.    With  Haps,  ftc. 

Waddington  (Rev.  D.)— The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Fcp.  8vo. 

Walter  (Rev.  E.)— Help  to  the  Profitable  Reading  of  the  Psalms.    12ma 

pp.  250.    4i. 

Weise  (Dr.  L.)-^German  Letters  on  English  Education.    Fcp.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

Weitbrecht  (Rev.  J.  J.) — Memoir  of.    By  his  Widow.  8vo.  pp.  570.    7s.  6d. 

Wheeler  (J.  T.) — Popular  Abridgment  of  Old  Testament  History.  18mo. 
pp.  167.    it,  6<i. 

New  Testament  History.    ISmo. 

pp.  168.    28.  9d. 

Williams  (Archdeacon) — The  Language   and  Knowledge   of  the  Ancient 

Cyinry. 

FOREIGN. 

Amdt  (F.) — Das  Leben  Jesu.  Passionspredigten  in  den  Jahren  1840-51 
gehalten.    Theil  V.    8vo.    Hagdeburg. 

BibliothecaTamulica,  s.  opera  prsBcipuaTamulensium,  edita^  translata,  adnotatt. 

glossariisque  Instrocta  a  C.  Graol.    Tom.  I.    8vo.    Leipzig. 

Codex  Amiatinus. — Novum  Testamentum  latine  interprete  Hieronymo ;  ed. 

Dr.  C.  Tischendorf.    Editio  panda  vel  prsBmissiB  vel  additis  repetita.    4to.    Lipsiae.    pp.  xM. 
and  421. 

Dietlein  (W.  O.) — Vortrage  iiber  Protestantiamus  raid  Katholizismus.    8vo. 

HaUe. 

Ewald  (H.) — Abhandlung  iiber  des  athiopisdien  Buches  Henokh  Entstehung, 
Sinn  nnd  2<a8ammenaetzmig.    4to.    Gdttingen. 

Hagenbach  (K.  RJ — ^Vorlesungen  iiber  Geschichte  imd  Wesen  der  Reforma- 
tion. Theil  3.  (Per  evangeliache  Protestantismns  in  seiner  geschichtlichen  Entwicklnng- 
Theil  1.)    2nd  revised  edition.    8vo.    Leipaig.    pp.  adi.  and  632. 

Handbuch  (kurzgefasstes  exegetisches)  zum  Alton  Testament.  Lieferung  15. 
(JSnut  BertkdOiUt  Die  Bilcher  der  Ghronik.)    8vo.    Leipzig,    pp.  l.  and  432. 

Hase  (K.) — Kirchengeschichte.     7th  edition.    8vo.    Leipzig. 

Heppe  (Dr.  H.)  —  Die  tonfessionelle  Entwicklnng  der  altprotestantischen 

Kirche  Deutsdilands,  die  altprotest.  Union  nnd  die  gegenw&rtige  confessionelle  Lage  nnd  Auf- 
gabe  dea  deutschen  Protestantismus.    8vo.    Marhnrg.    pp.  zxiv.  and  426. 

Hohelied  (das)  in  deutscher  Uebersetzung,  Erklarung  und  kritisoher  Text- 
ansgabe,  von  Prd  £.  Meier.    8vo.    TUbingen.   pp.  xix.  and  168. 

Laurillard  (Elisa) — ^Disputatio  de  locis  evangelii  Johannis  in  quibus  ipse 
auctor  verba  Jesu  mterpretatns  est.    8vo.    Lngd.  Bat.    pp.  x.  and  87. 

Lekebusch  (Ed.) — ^Die  Composition  und  Entstehung  der  Apostelgeschichte 

voB  Neuem  untersncht.    8vo.    Gotha.    pp.  vi.  and  434. 

Luther's  Werke,  herausgg.  von  J.  K.  Ijmischer.    Band  59,  60.    (Tischreden, 

Band  3.  4.)    8vo.    Frankfurt. 

Meyer  (H.  A.  W.)— -Kommentar  iiber  den  ROmerbrief.    2nd  edition.   8vo. 

GSttingen.    pp.  zii.  and  449. 
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Olshausen  (H.V— Biblischer  Commentar  iiber  sammtUche  Schriften  des  Neuen 

Testaments.    Band  6,  Abthg.  1.  (Der  Brief  des  Jaoobos,  erUart  von  J.  T.  A.  Wiesinger.)    Svo. 
KSnigsberg. 

Passaglia  (C.) — De  aetemitate  poenarum  deque  igne  inferno  commentarii. 

8vo.    Batlsbona. 

Richers  (Dr.  J.)  —  Die  Sclibpfangs-  Paradieses-  und  Siindfluthgeschichte 
(Genesis,  Gap.  L— IX.)  erklSrt.    9vo.    Leipzig,    pp.  viii.  and  474. 

Sachs  (M.) — ^Beitrage  zur  Sprach-  und  Alterthumsforscliung.    Aus  jiidischen 

Qaellen.    Heft  2.    8vo.    Berlin. 

Tertulliani  Opera  quae  supersunt  omnia,  edidit  Fr,  Oebler.  Tomus  11.  (con- 
tinens  Ubros  polemioos  et  dogmatiooB.)  Syo.  lipsisB.  pp.  UL  804»  and  ludiex  ocziiL  (Nov 
complete  in  3  vols.) 

Theologische  Studien  und  Eritiken,  1854.    Heft  3 : — 

Schoeberlein.  Uber  den  evaogeliscben  Grottesdieosfc. 

Ba\ierheim,  Schelling's  Monotbeismus. 

Thenins,  Das  Zengniss  der  Stofenlieder  be!  d^  Unte^cbnog  Uber  die  Abfttssun^eit  der 

Psalmen. 
Hanber,  sor  Ehranrettnng  der  vflrtembergisoheQ  EaAtegwndniine  ▼oin  J.  1&36. 
Hondeshagen,  der  Weg  an  Ctuiato. 
— : ,  Uber  die  Nattir  nnd  die  geschichil.  Entwjcklnng  der  Hiunanitatsidee  in  ilvem 

VerfaSltnisB  sn  EIrcbe  nnd  Staat. 
Sizt,  Petnis  PanluB  Yernerina. 
Banr»  liber  die  neneste  Umgestaltung  in  der  dentachen  FSdagogik. 

Tholuck  (A.) — Vorgeschichte  des  Rationalismus.    Theil  I.  (Das  akademische 

I/eben  des  17  Jahrhtmderts.    Abthg.  2.)    8to.    Halle. 

Tiacheudorf  (G.) — Sync^is  evangelica  ex  quatuor  evangeliis  ordine  chnmolo- 

fico  oondnnavit  praetexto  brevi  oommentario  illnstravit  apposito  apparata  critico  recenniit. 
vo.    Lps.    pp.  Iziv.  and  204. 

Uhlbom  (G.)—Die  Homilieu  und  Beoognitionen  des  Clemens  Bomanus  nach 

ibrvm  XJrsprnng  nnd  Inbalt  dargestellt    8vo.    Gottingen. 

Walter  (F.) — Lehrbuoh  des  Eirchenrechts  aller  christliohen  Gonfessionen. 

11th  editijon.    8vo.    Bonn. 

Tayurveda  (the  white),  edited  by  A.  Weber.    Part  IT.    ISTos.  4  and  6.    4to. 
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April  so,  at  Mb  residence,  the  Mount,  Sheffield,  aged  eighty^two,  James  Mont- 
gomery, Esq.,  the  poet  He  was  bom  in  1771,  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire.  His  &ther 
was  a  Morayian  missionary,  who,  leaving  his  son  at  Fulneek,  in  Yorkshire,  to  be 
educated,  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died.  Coming  to  London,  he  found 
employment  in  Paternoster  Row,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  Sheffield, 
where  he  became  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  '  Sheffield  Iris.'  His  advocacy 
of  political  and  reli^ous  fireedom  twice  procured  him  the  censure  of  the  Attomey- 
GeneraL  He  contnbuted  to  magazines,  and,  despite  criticism  in  the  '  E^nbur^ 
Beview,'  established  his  right  to  rank  as  a  poet.  In  1797  he  published  '  Prison 
Amusements;'  in  1805  <  The  Ocean;'  in  1806  'The  Wanderer  in  Switzerland;' 
in  1809  •  The  West  Indies  ;•  and  in  1812  *  The  World  before  the  Flood.'  By  these 
works  he  obtained  his  chief  reputation.  In  1819  appeared  '  Greenland,'  a  poem 
in  five  cantos ;  and  in  1828  '  liie  Pelican  Island.'  His  lyrics  and  minor  verses 
are  of  high  merit.  They  are  not  canting ;  they  are  not  cold ;  they  are  not  weak ; 
they  have  a  fidth  and  a  truth  in  them  b^ond  the  conventions  of  any  creed  shaped 
by  well-meaning  human  formality. — Gentleman**  Mag, 

The  death  of  M.  Rochet  d'Hericourt,  French  Consul  at  Djeddah,  noted  for  his 
travels  in  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  is  mentioned  in  the  Paris  journals. 

The  Rev,  John  Oxlee. — Died  at  the  rectory  of  Molesworth,  Hunts,  in  January 
last,  in  the  seventy*  fifth  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  John  Ozlee,  author  of  seversl 
works  displa3ring  very  extensive  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  literature. 
Some  of  Ibese  were  noticed  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal  ;  and  there  are 
several  others,  exhibiting  a  very  deep  erudition.  The  largest  of  them  all,  and  the 
least  a£Eected  by  any  peculiarities  of  time  or  religious  controversy,  is  '  The 
Christian  Doctrines  of  me  Trinity  and  Incarnation  Considered  and  Maintained  on 
the  Principles  of  Judaism.'  It  is  in  three  volumes,  and  is  a  valuable  storehouse 
of  Rabbinical  learning. 


%*  The  Publishers  vnU  he  glad  to  give  fuU  price  for  copies  of  the  Journal  of 

Sacred  LitercUure^  No,  /.,  New  Series. 
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A. 

Abila  of  Etisebius,  now  Abil  or  Yebla, 

289. 
Advantages  of  number  publications,  18- 

20. 
Aiton,  Dr.,  on  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  176. 
Alford,    Mr.,    his    opinion  on    Peter's 

denials,  90. 
Aliturus,  a  Jewish  actor,  said  by  some 

to  have  assisted  in  introducing  Paul 

to  Ceesar's  household,  178. 
Announcements,  &c.,  264-266. 
Apostolic  history,  additions  to,  174,  175. 
Arbela,  now  Irbid,  289. 
Argob,  queries  concerning,  308-311. 
Aroite,  the  Median  princess,  discussion 

of  a  question  respecting  her,  453. 

B. 

Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bible,  11,  12. 

Bashan,  Mr.  Porter's  article  on,  281- 
313 :  its  remains  a  striking  corrobo- 
ration of  the  accuracy  of  Scripture 
narrative,  281,  282  ;  lay  between  the 
Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  282;  was 
assigned  to  Manasseh,  283;  districts 
named  from  chief  towns,  ib.;  inha- 
bited by  the  Amorites,  284 ;  connected 
often  with  Gilead  in  Scripture,  ib. ; 
their  southern  boundary  the  river 
Yarmuk,  285-288;  reconciliation  of 
this  view  with  Josh.  xiii.  26-30,  285 ; 
Gadara  now  Urn  Keia,  286,  287; 
position  of  Pella,  287  ;  mountains  of 
Gilead,  288;  their  modem  name 
Jebl  Ajliin  and  Jebl  Jil'd^,  ib. ;  one 
of  the  two  Abilas  identified  with  Abil 
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or  Yebla,  289 ;  sketch  of  the  history, 
291 ;  division  after  the  captivity  into 
four  provinces — Ganlonitis,  Triacho- 
nitis,  Auronitis,  and  Batansea — their 
relative  positions,  287  ;  changes  of 
government  from  the  captivity  to  the 
Apostolic  Age,  305,  306;  oaks  of 
Bashan,  307;  Argob,  308-311;  con- 
clusion, 313. 

Barnes,  Rev.  A.,  his  commentaries,  16. 

Biblical  writers,  popular.  Dr.  Kitto.  See 
Kitto,  Dr. 

Biblical  Literature,  Cyclopaedia  of,  124. 

Biblical  Intelligence,  243-258. 

Bible,  Daily  Illustrations  of,  127. 

Bible  and  Common  People,  1-21 : 
England  a  land  of  Bibles,  1  ;  import- 
ance attached  to  the  book  itself,  2 ; 
influence  of  the  art  of  printing,  ib.; 
possession  of  entire  Scripture  not 
necessary  to  obedience  and  happiness, 
ib. ;  power  of  oral  teaching,  3 ;  print- 
ing viewed  at  first  with  suspicion,  4 ; 
last  fift^  years  remarkable  for  Bible 
production,  9,  6 ;  British  and  Foreign 
and  other  Societies,  6,  7  ;  theories  re- 
specting the  Bible  and  their  effects, 
7-9 ;  value  of  the  Bible  enhanced  by 
the  concomitant  facilities  for  under- 
standing its  contents,  10 ;  influences  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  10,11 ;  Author- 
ized Version  the  type  of  the  others,  1 1 ; 
Bagster's  Comprehensive,  11,  12;  Pic- 
torial Bible,  Dr.  Kitto's,  12;  new 
edition  of  Authorized  Version,  by 
Messrs.  Blackader,  ib.;  editions  with 
practical  reflections,  Doddridge,  Orton, 
Cobbin,  Girdlestone,  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  13-15  ;  com- 
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mentaries,  complete  bodies  of  divinitj,  | 
Henry,  Scott,  Clarke,  Dr.  Gill,  Tract 
Society,  Barnes,  Cobbin,  M'Phun,  16, 
17;  advantages  of  number  publica- 
tions,  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son,  18- 
20 ;  conclusion,  a  commentary  for  the 
people,  what  it  should  be,  21. 

Birks,  Rev.  T.  R.,  his  opinion  on  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  95. 

Blackader's  new  edition  of  the  Bible,  12. 

Blackie  and  Son,  their  excellent  books 
in  numbers,  18-20. 

Blunt,  Rev.  J.  J.,  on  St.  Paul's  ship- 
wreck, 166. 

Books,  Notices  of,  202-234.  See  No- 
tices of  Books. 

Boone,  D.D.,  an  Essay,  by  William  J., 
on  the  proper  rendering  of  the  words 
*  Elohim '  and  *  Theos^  into  the  Chi- 
nese Language,  critically  noticed, 
411-419.     See  Chinese  translations. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  its 
characteristic,  6,  7. 

Burial  of  Moses,  135-165:  connection 
between  the  facts  of  Christ's  trans- 
figuration and  His  prediction  of  them, 
135;  real  bodily  presence  of  Moses 
and  Elias  at  it,  136 ;  key  to  the  mys- 
tery of  Moses'  burial,  t&. ;  ancient 
Christian  tradition  that  Moses  did  not 
die,  137;  his  body  preserved  from 
decay  and  presented  on  this^ccasion, 
138  ;  afterwards  restored  to  the  grave, 
140 ;  allowed  to  decay,  141 ;  opinion 
that  his  body  was  hidden  lest  his 
grave  should  be  reverenced,  142,  143 ; 
Elijah's  letter  to  Jehoram,  and  pos- 
sible future  resumption  of  his  pro- 
phetical office,  144,  145  J  Malachi's 
prophecy  proved  to  require  a  literal 
sense,  145-148 ;  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Palestine,  and  continued  rejection  of 
Jesus,  148-150;  Elijah  and  Enoch  the 
two  Apocalyptic  witnesses,  150-152; 
objections  to  so  regarding  the  churches, 
1540156 ;  Enoch  and  Elijah  now  being 
prepared  for  such  power,  157;  Ter- 
tullian  and  others  held  the  same  view, 
158 ;  objections  to  it  answered,  158- 
165. 


c. 


Callery  and  Yvan,  their  History  of  the 
Insurrection  in  China,  415. 

Chinese  Translations  of  the  word 
*  God,'  411-419 :  remarkable  character 
of  the  difficulty,  and  its  connection 
with  the  insurrection,  411 ;  brief 
sketch  of  events  in  China  for  last  ten 


years,  revision  of  versions,  412; 
blanks  left  for  the  words  in  dispute, 
413 ;  American  Bible  Society  decide 
for  ShiUf  London  Missionary  Skang-te, 
414;  merits  of  the  question  stated, 
t6. ;  and  discussed,  415 ;  confusion  of 
truth  and  error  has  arisen  from  the 
use  of  the  term  Shang-te,  ib, ;  Callery 
and  Yvan's  account  of  the  present 
state  of  China  trustworthy,  ih, ;  the 
term  Shang-te  as  an  index  of  Pro- 
testantism, 416;  true  Shin  and  false 
Shin  recognised,  ib. ;  Yang's  procla- 
mation, 417;  Trimetrical  Classic 
quoted,  417,  418;  Shang-teism,  ib, ; 
inaction  of  Episcopalians  about  China 
condemned,  419. 

Christ,  Gospel  preached  bt,  183-191 : 
offer  unlimited,  183;  position  as  to 
knowledge  of  the  heathen,  Israelite 
and  Christian,  184 ;  Christ  did  not 
fully  disclose  his  death  and  its  objects, 
185 ;  to  prove  the  existence  of  human 
sinfulness,  ib,;  Christ's  rejection  ne- 
cessary that  there  might  be  an  atone- 
ment, ib, ;  the  veiling  his  death  neces- 
sary that  it  might  happen,  185, 186 ;  spi- 
ritual godliness,  and  Himself  its  source, 
the  two  great  heads  of  his  preaching, 
186 ;  Pharisees  attracted  bv  the  mi- 
racles, 187;  Nicodemus,t6. ;  New  Birth 
one  of  the  earthly  things,  ib  ;  and  why, 
1*6.;  the  Heavenly  things,  the  Atone- 
ment, the  Coming  Hour,  189  ;  His  not 
saying  how  the  Jews'  stumbling-block, 
ib. ;  Pharisaism  the  very  opposite  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  190;  full  manifesta- 
tion after  Christ's  death,  191. 

Chronology  of  Reigns  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib,  393-410.     See  ^rgon. 

Cities  of  the  plain  and  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber, 
241,  242. 

Clarke,  Dr.  A.,  his  commentary,  16. 

Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
commentary  by  a,  14,  15. 

Cobbin's  Commentaries,  13. 

Commentary  for  the  people,  what  it 
should  be,  21. 

Comprehensive  Bible,  11, 12. 

Correspondence,  235-242 ;  518-522. 
Rivers  of  Damascus,  235,  236 
Hebrew,  absence  of  Substantive  Verb 

in,  237,  238. 
The  Serpent,  238-241. 
Rev.  G.  S.  Faber  and  Cities  of  the 

Plain,  241. 
The  Eclipse  of  Thales,  518. 
The  Septuagint  tran^ation  of  Jeho- 
vah, 519. 
The  Two  Witnesses,  ib. 
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Correspondence  : — 

Confirmation  of  Daniers  Narrative, 

521. 
Sufficiency  of  the  Bible,  522. 

Cumming,   Dr.,  his  Foreshadows  pro- 
tested against,  23,  24. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  124. 

Cyrus,  identity  of  and  times  of  Daniel, 
435»457 ;  see  Identity  of  CyruSy  &c. 


D. 


Da  Costa,  his  Treatment  of  apparent 
Discrepancies  in  the  Gospels,  79,  80 ; 
his  yiew  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
93. 

Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  Dr. 
Kitto's,  127. 

Damascus,  Rivers  of,  235,  236. 

DiscREPANCT,  One  Common  to  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  and  Old  Testament, 
.59-61. 

Discrepancy  and  Inspiration  not 
Incompatible,  71-110;  real  discre- 
pancy in  the  Gospel  narratives  ad- 
mitted with  instances,  71,  72 ;  the 
exact  order  of  events,  not  professed  to 
be  given,  72-74;  the  prevailing  ig- 
norance of  this  is  likely  to  origmate 
scepticism,  75;  the  Evangelists  do  not 
profess  completeness,  hence  other  dis- 
crepancies, 76-78;  Da  Costa's  treat- 
ment of  these  condemned,  79,  80; 
condensation  and  omission  sufficiently 
explain  them,  81 ;  the  Evangelists  do 
not  profess  to  give  the  very  words  of 
Christ's  discourses,  81-84 ;  account  of 
St.  Peter's  denials,  and  the  usual  ex- 
planation, 85 ;  not  satisfactory,  86 ; 
Whately's,  87;  also  unsatisfactory, 
88  ;  the  discrepancy  real  but  reconcile- 
able,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
diction, 89 ;  inexactness  not  inaccuracy, 
i6.;  Mr.  Alford  and  Correspondent 
of  Christian.  Observer  on  the  subject, 
90-92;  assumption  that  Christ  was 
not  wont  to  repeat  his  sayings  a  cause 
of  discrepancy,  92:  Da.  Costa,  Mr. 
Birks,  and  Dr.  Doddridge  respecting 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  93-95  ; 
Comparison  of  Matt.viii.  18,e^s«9.with 
Luke  ix.  51,  96-97;  Macknight,  Birks, 
Greswell,  &c.'s  opinions,  98 ;  the  dis- 
crepancy admitted  and  not  reconcile- 
able,  98,  99;  does  not  overthrow  the 
proved  inspiration,  99, 103;  definitions 
of  inspiration  useless,  103 ;  Parry  of 
Wymondly  on  Inspiration  recom- 
mended and  quoted,  104;  Inspiration 
not  verbal  but  real,  105, 106  ;  possible 


uses  of  discrepancy,  107,  108 ;  our 
belief  entirely  of  the  probable,  108, 
109 ;  inference  that  the  Scriptures 
may  not  always  be  trusted  on  religious 
subjects  not  legitimate,  109  ;  admitted 
discrepancy  leaves  them  as  trustworthy 
as  ever,  110. 

Doddridge's  Expositor,  13,  14. 

opinion  as  to  the  Sermon  on 

the  Mount,  95. 

E. 

Educational  Intelligence,  &c.,  258-264. 

Egypt,  E^thiopia,  and  Peninsula  or 
Sinai  by  Lepsius,  314-330;  examina- 
tion of  part  of  Lepsius'  work  under- 
taken, 314 ;  success  of  the  expedition, 
ih,\  description  of  Lepsius'  work  and 
notice  of  errors,  315;  favourably  dis- 
tinguished from  most  German  books 
of  its  kind,  316;  researches  among 
tombs,  31 7  ;  injury  of  monuments,  318 ; 
admitted  to  a  certain  extent  and 
blamed,  319;  Labyrinth  and  its  con- 
firmation of  Manetho,  i&.;  labours  of 
the  expedition  in  Thebes,  320;  one 
should  be  sent  from  England,  321; 
Lepsius'  description  of  a  view  from 
Thebes,  321,  322 ;  researches  in  Ethi- 
opia, 322,  323 ;  Napata,  323 ;  exami- 
nation of  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  324- 
329;  opinions  on  Inspiration  as  to 
dates  stated  and  refuted,  324,  325; 
adopts  a  supposed  Egyptian  date,  329; 
attempts  to  make  out  Saul  the  Levite 
and  Saul  the  king  to  be  the  same,  329; 
exactness  of  the  translation,  too  Ger- 
man in  its  faithfulness,  330. 

Elijah ;  Malachi's  prophecy  of  his 
coming,  145-148. 

England  a  land  of  bibles,  1-2.    • 

Evangelists  profess  neither  completeness 
nonexact  order,  72-76;  nor  the  very 
words  of  Christ,  81. 

Exodus,  date  of  the,  324,  329. 

F. 

Faber,  Rev.  G.  S.  on  the  Cities  of  the 

Plain,  241,  242. 
Fathers,  the,  on  Inspiration,  335,  339. 
Foreign  intelligence,  266,  273. 
Four  Gospels,  their  inspired  character, 

50-70 ;  see  Inspired  character y  &c. 

G. 

Gadara  now  Um  Keis,  286,  287. 
Gamala,  Gamalitis,  town  and  district  of 
Bashan,  283. 
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Germany  equalled  by  England  in  scep- 
tical and  rationalistic  objections,  26. 

Gilead,  mountains  of,  nowJebl  Ajl4n 
and  Jebl  Jil'&d,  286. 

Gilfiilan,  Rev.  G.,  his  prefaces,  notes,  &c. 
to  Nichol's  British  Poets  commended, 
198,  199. 

Gill's,  Dr.,  Commentary,  16. 

new  edition  by  Dowdney,»ot«,  1*6. 

Girdlestone's,  ReT.  C,  Commentary, 
13-15. 

Gospels,  the  Four;  their  inspired  cha- 
racter, 50-70 ;  see  Inspired  Char<icter, 


H. 


Hahakkuk,  critical  remarks  on  chap, 
iii.,  384*392;  approviU  of  much  of 
Miss  Smith's  version,  384;  our  facili- 
ties far  exceed  hers  for  Hebrew 
criticism,  384,  385;  quotations  from 
her  version  compared  with  the  au- 
thorized, 385,  386  ;  criticism  of  pas" 
sages  in  which  the  authorised  version 
appears  erroneous,  387-391 ;  proposed 
new  translation,  391. 

Heathens,  their  position  compared  with 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  184. 

Heavenly  things  pointed  at  by  Christ, 
189. 

,  their  ftdl  displav,  191. 

Hebrew  language,  absence  of  substantive 
verb,  237,  238. 

Hebrew  Tenses,  1 1 1  -1 20» 

Hengstenberg  quoted,  433. 

Henry's  Commentary,  16. 

Hervey,  Lord  A.,  his  discussion  of  cer* 
tain  discrepancies,  &c.  61-64. 

Hume  furnishes  the  best  reply  to  him*- 
self,  35. 


L 


Identity  of  Ctrus  and  times  of 
Daniel,  435-457 ;  the  writer  opposes 
the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
435;  Cyrus  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  called  in  Scripture  My 
Shepherd,  436 ;  regarded  by  nis  coun- 
trymen as  of  more  than  niortal  birth, 
ib, ;  parallel  between  Cyrus  and  Christ, 
437 ;  character  of  Persian  historians, 
438;  characteristics  of  the  deliverer, 
438-440;  Herodotus'  narrative  cur- 
sorily reviewed,  440,  445;  compared 
with  Xenophon's,  445, 450  ;  connection 
of   Median  and  Babylonian  powers, 


and  table,  450,  452 ;  question  as  to 
Median  princess  Aroite,  453;  fall  of 
Nineveh,  454;  Ptolemy's  canon,  455; 
Jer.  xxvii.  7,  and  the  accounts  given 
by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  of  the 
descent  of  the  last  Babylonian  king 
compared,  457;  the  age  of  Nitocris 
not  inconsistent  with  the  &cts,  458 ; 
Cyrus  the  Great  could  not  have  been 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  latter  can- 
not l^  confounded  with  any  one  of 
Persian  family,  469;  difficulty  re- 
specting Darius  the  Mede,  Ht. ;  date 
of  decree  of  Cyrus  for  restoring  Jem- 
salem,  b.c.  536,460;  capture  of  Baby- 
lon assigned  to  b.c.  538,  461 ;  concla- 
sion ;  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  theory 
shown  to  set  aside  the  existence  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  altogether,  465. 

Illustrations,  Dr.  Kitto's  Daily  Bible, 
127. 

Inspiration,  Article  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Tho- 
luck  on,  331-369.  Part  I.  Historicai. 
Introductory  remarks,  331 ;  opinions 
of  the  Reformers,  ib, ;  origin  of  rigid 
view,  ib,  $  inspired  word  distingaished, 
333-335 ;  the  Fathers,  335-339 ;  views 
of  inspiration  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church— the  Scholastics,  339-342 ; 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  divines, 
342-349 ;  state  of  opinion  in  England, 
349-350;  progress  of  opinion  in  Ger- 
many in  the  eighteenth  century, 
3.50-352.  Part  II.,  ExegHico-Dogma- 
tic.  Preliminary,  352-356 ;  arguments 
against  absolute  inspiration  firom  the 
nature  of  the  document,  356 ;  from 
the  declaration  of  the  writers,  ib-; 
alleged  proo&  Arom  Scripture  of  its 
absolute  inspiration,  i6. 

Inspiration,  definitions  of  it  useless,  103. 

Inspired  CBARAtTER  of  the  Focb 
Gospels,  50-70 ;  extension  of  a  former 
analogical  argument,  50;  God's  de- 
sign to  hide  himself  from  some,  and 
the  consequent  precedence  or  concomi- 
tance of  the  conversion  of  the  will  to 
the  enlightening  of  the  intellect,  51 ; 
general  proposition  as  to  the  difficulties 
in  St.  Matthew,  ib,;  royally  the  pro- 
minent idea  of  the  Messiah  among  the 
Israelites,  52;  highest  presutnption 
that  Christ  was  the  legal  heir  of  David 
and  Solomon,  53 ;  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence has  its  counterpart  in  Dlitnre> 
&c.,  54;  Strauss'  objection  to  the 
genealogy  stated  and  answered,  55; 
another  discrepancy  explained,  56, 57 ; 
a  discrepancy  common  to  Matthew, 
Luke^  and  Old  Testament,  59-61 ;  ^' 
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Mills  and  Lord  A.  Hervey's  observa- 
tions on  it,  61-64  ;  Matthew's  list  from 
Zorobabel  to  Joseph,  and  extension  of 
the  argument  to  it,  65-68 ;  discussion 
of  the  general  objection  and  solution, 
68,  69. 
Intelligence,  Biblical,  243-258;  523- 
629. 

Literary,  &c,  258-264;  529-537. 
Announcements,  264-266. 
Foreign,  266-273. 


J. 


Jesus,  Infancy  of,  420-434 ;  examina- 
tion of  Luke's  narrative — Gabriel's 
mission,  420;  Mary  the  prominent 
person  in  Luke,  ib. ;  Grabriel's  saluta- 
tion and  message,  420-423;  Olshau- 
sen's  remarks  on  the  ode  of  Elizabeth, 
423 ;  enrolment  by  decree  of  Augustus 
proved  by  Savigny,  424,  and  note^  ib. ; 
Prideaux  quoted  on  the  time  of  its 
reaching  Bethlehem,  425-426 ;  Mary's 
going  up  to  Bethlehem  a  proof  she 
was  of  David's  race,  427 ;  the  angel's 
message  to  the  shepherds,  if>. ;  giving 
the  name  Jesus,  Olshansen  quoted  on, 
428 ;  presentation  in  the  temple,  429, 
430 ;  Symeon's  address,  431 ;  Anna, 
432;  Hengstenberg  quoted,  433;  the 
results  of  the  separate  and  independent 
testimonies  of  the  Evangelists  harmo- 
nized, 434. 

JoSEPmiS,   WAS  HE    IN  THE  SHIP  V7ITH 

Paul,  when  shipwrecked  ?  166-183; 
affirmed  by  Mr.  S.  Shupe  and  Dr. 
Aiton,  &c.^  166  ;  proof  from  Josephus 
himself  that  he  was  shipwreckea  in 
A.D.  63,  168, 169 ;  Paul  could  not  have 
arrived  in  Rome  before  a.d.  61,  nor 
after  February,  a.d.  62,  171 ;  Paul 
was  shipwrecked  probably  in  the  win- 
ter of  A.D.  60,  171,  172;  fallacies  of 
Mr.  Sharpe's  argument,  172,  173;  Mr. 
Sharpe's  notice  of  interesting  addi- 
tional information,  174,  175;  his  dis- 
sertation based  on  an  assumption,  1 76 ; 
Dr.  Aiton  less  dogmatic,  but  falla- 
cious, ib. ;  Paul's  shipwreck  could  not 
have  been  in  a.d.  63,  1 77 ;  importance 
of  publishing  only  well-considered 
writings  on  such  subjects,  1 83. 

Joseph,  Zorobabel  to,  Matthew's  list  dis- 
cussed, 65-68. 

Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  projected 
by  Dr.  Kitto,  126. 


K. 


KiTTo,  Dr.,  Sketch  of,  in  Article  on 
Popular  Biblical  Writers,  121-135; 
Illustration  of  Scripture  the  highest 
rank  of  intellectual  pursuits— Dr. 
Kitto's  eminence  in  it,  121 ;  Dr.  Kitto 
is  a  layman,  12^ ;  accident  caused  his 
devotion  to  literature,  ib.;  fitted  by 
Eastern  travel  for  Scripture  illustra- 
tion, 123 ;  first  great  work,  the  Pic- 
torial Bible,  very  popular;  second 
edition  in  1847;  Pictorial  Palestine ; 
Cyclopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  124 ; 
character  and  value  of  the  Cyclopsedia, 
125 ;  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  in- 
volved still  greater  difficulties,  want 
of  fit  audience,  &c.,  126;  Dr.  Kitto 
retires  from  the  editorship,  receives 
from  the  Continent  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  publishes  Daily  Bible  Illus- 
trations, 127 ;  this  work  popular  and 
useful,  128,  129 ;  quotations  from  it, 
130,  133;  its  great  and  varied  learn- 
ing, trustworthiness,  and  orthodoxy, 
134 ;   list  of  Dr.  Kitto's  works,  135. 


L. 


Labyrinth,  the,  319. 

Lee,  Dr.,  on  Hebrew  Tenses  refuted^ 

111-120.    See  Mason  and  Bernard; 
Lepsius,  Dr.  on  Egypt,  &c.     See  E^rpth 
Literary  Intelligence,  258-264. 

M. 

Malachi's  Prophecy  of  Ellas,  US'-USv 
Manchester,  Duke  of,  on  Cyrus  refuted, 
435,  457.    See  Identity  of  Cyrus,  &c. 
Manetho  confirmed  in  his  statements,  31 9t 
Mason    and    Bernard   on    Hebrew 
Tenses,  &c.  against  Dr.  Lee,  111-120; 
•  Dr.  Lee's  opinion  stated  and  the  con- 
trary, 111;  Dr.  Lee's  view  supersedes 
the  present  participle,  112  ;  argument 
fh)m  the  Syriac,  112, 113 ;  his  scheme 
would  fail  to  explain  the  frequentative 
use  of  the  so-called  future,  113  ;  also 
the  imperative,  114,  115;  he  felt  the 
difficulty  himself,  116;  his  application 
of  Nun  Epenthetic  refuted,  116,  117; 
Use    of  the  Vau   Conversivum    ac- 
knowledged by  the  LXX.,  118;  diffi- 
culty with  the  Commandments,  119, 
120 ;  conclusion,  the  old  view  right,  ib, 
Matthew,  general  proposition  as  to  the 
difficulties  in  his  Gospel,  51. 
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M'Phun's  Working  Man's  Bible,  18. 

Medhurat,  sen.,  W.  H.,  critical  notice  of 
his  inquiry,  &c.,  411.  See  Chineae 
Tranalations,  (fc. 

Miracles,  21-49;  character  of  the  in- 
quiry, 21,  22  ;  age  differs  from  age  in 
its  demands  on  the  evangelical  pulpit, 
22, 23 ;  this  question  begius  to  receive 
full  attention  in  our  pulpits.  23 ;  Dr. 
Cumming's  Lectures  protested  against, 
24;  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  Mr.  Trench 
contrasted,  24,  25;  imperfection  in 
Dr.  Wardlaw's  book,  25;  his  limita- 
tions, t6. ;  no  due  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  26;  mira- 
cles less  trusted  as  evidence  by  the 
early  church,  '27 :  Christ's  reply  to 
the  Jews.  27,  28 ;  England  as  guilty 
as  Germany  of  sceptical  objections, 
28;  Dr.  Wardlaw's  definition  erro- 
neous and  illogically  applied,  29 ;  Mr. 
Trench  still  less  successfiil,  30 ;  no 
miracle  to  God,  Augustine  quoted,  ih.; 
above  nature  no  improvement  on  con- 
trary to  nature,  31 ;  Dr.  Wardlaw's 
strictures  on  Dr.  Vaughan,  31-33 ; 
reviewer's  definition  of  a  miracle,  33 ; 
distinctions  of  the  divines  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  beautiful  and  careful, 
34;  Hume  furnishes  his  own  best 
answer  in  his  Essay  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity^  35 ;  question,  What  ao  mi- 
racles attest?  Dr.  Wardlaw's  imper- 
fect and  inconsistent  statement,  35<-37; 
his  treatment  of  the  case  of  the  Egyp- 
tian magicians,  and  its  fiillacy,  39-41 ; 
passage  in  Mr.  Trench's  notes  criti- 
cised, 41,  42;  Dr.  Wardlaw  does  not 
prove  a  miracle  a  sufficient  test  of  doc- 
trine, 4^  ;  Christ  appealed  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  teaching,  ih, ;  our  belief 
in  a  miracle,  even  according  to  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  depends  on  certain  doc- 
trines, 42,  43 ;  true  office  of  a  miracle^ 
illustration  of  legitimate  employment 
of  miracles,  45,  46;  diffictilty  which 
meets  us  on  Dr.  Wardlaw's  view,  47  ; 
comparative  errors  of  Dr.  Wardlaw 
and  Strauss,  48,  49;  Dr.  Wardlaw's 
book  has  no  point  of  contact  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  scepticism  of 
our  day,  49. 

Moses,  Burial  of,  135-165.    /Slee  Burial 
of  Moses. 


N. 


Nichol's    Library    Edition     of  British 

Poets,  198,  199. 
Nicodemus  attracted  by  miracles,  187. 


Notices  of  Books  : — 
Die  Apostoliscben  Vater  Von  Adolf 

Hilgenfeld,  D.  Ph.,  &c.,  202. 
dementis     Romani    Homilias    XX., 

A.R.M.  Dressel,  Ph.  D.,  i6. 
Christian  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 

Incarnation.    By  Rev.  John  Oxlee, 

&c.  207. 
Three  Letters  to    Archbishop    Lau- 
rence.   By  the  same,  t6. 
Die    Epochen   der    Kirchlichen  Ge- 

schichtschreibung.    Von  Dr.  F.  C. 

Baur,  209. 
A  History  of  the  Christian  Church — 

Middle   Age.     By  Ch.  Hardwick, 

M.A.,  ib» 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  to 

the    Pontificate    of   Gregorv    the 

Great,  a.d.  590.    By  James  Craigie 

Robertson,  M.A.,  ih. 
History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 

Hungary,  &c.     Translated  by  the 

Rev.  -i,  Craig,  D.D.,  ih. 
History  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land.    By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubign6, 

D.D.,  ih. 
The  Priest  and  the  Huguenot.    By 

L.  St.  Bungener,  ih. 
Die  Kircbe  Christi,  und  ihre  Zengen, 

210. 
An  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,  ih, 
A   Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient 

Egyptians.     By  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkin- 
son, 21 64 
The  Typology  of  Scripture.     By  P. 

Fairbaim,  214. 
Biblical    Commentary    on    Hebrews. 

By  Ebrard,  215. 
Noah  and  his  Times.    By  Rev.  J.  M. 

Olmstead,  M.A.,  216. 
Sermons.    By  W.  E.  Rawstome,  M.A., 

217. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Boone,  M.A., 


ib. 


ih. 


Rev.  A.  Barnes,  ih. 
Henry  W.  Kemp,  B.A., 

Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin, 


M.A.,  ib. 
Single  Sermons,  ib. 
Sacred  Annals.    By  G.  Smith,  Esq., 

222. 
Fall  of  Nineveh.     By  J.  W.  Bosan- 

quet,  ih. 
The  Coming  Time  of  Trouble,  223. 
The    Present  European  Crisis.      By 

Rev.  L.  P.  Mercier,  224. 
A  Quietus  for  the  Coming  Struggle, 

ib. 
A  Guide  to  the  Apocalypse,  226. 
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Notices  of  Books  : — 
The  Evidence  of  Scripture  against  the 
Romish  Church.    By  Rev.  S.  Ro- 
bins, 225. 
The  Mystery  Unveiled,    By  Rev.  J. 

Bell,  lb. 
Incidents  in  our  Saviour's  Life.     By 

A.  Foote,  226. 
Scenes  in  Uie  Life  of  Christ.    By  H. 

Christmas,  ib. 
The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God.    By  G. 

Moberly,  D.C.L.,  227. 
Manual  of   Buddhism.     By   Spence 

Hardy,  228. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers.      By.  W.  H. 

Bartlett,  ib, 
Thomas  Clarkson.     By  James  Elmes, 

229, 
The  Bible.    By  Rev.  D.  Laing,  ib. 
Why  Weepest  Thou  ?    By  Rev.  Dr. 

M*Farlane,  ib. 
Handbook  of  China.    By  R.  Ball,  230. 
China,  her  Future  and  Past.    By  G. 

Smith,  ib. 
Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philo- 
logy, 232. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ib. 
Illustration  of  Ancient  Art,  ih. 
Second  Hebrew  Book,  233. 
New  Testament  in  Greek.    By  Mac- 
Michael,  ib, 
Horace.      By    Rev.    H.    Thompson. 

234. 
Freund's  Classics — Virgil,  ib, 
Oxford  University  Commissioners,  ib, 
G.   Gesenii  Thesaurus   Linguse    He- 
braese,  &:c.   Tomus  Tertius  litteras 
V — n  continens,  473. 
Gesenius'  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lex- 
icon,  &c. ;   translated  with  Addi- 
tions and  Corrections,  &c.    By  S. 
Prideaux  Tregelles,  LL.D.,  ib, 
A  Practical  Hebrew  Grammar,  &c. 

By  J.  Robert  Wolf,  ib. 
Gesenius*  Hebrew  Grammar.    By  R6- 

diger,  &c.,  ib, 
A  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Text  of 
the  Gospels,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  H. 
C.  Adams,  M.A.,  474. 
The  Panegyric  of  Constantine,  475. 
Arabic  Reading  Lessons.    By  the  Rev. 
N.  Davis,  F.R.S.,  S.A.,  and  Mr.  B. 
Davidson,  ib. 
Das  Christliche  Adambuch  des  Mor- 
genlandes,  iibersetzt  von  A.  Dill- 
mann,  476. 
Christ  as  made  known  to  the  early 
Church.     By  the  late  Robert  Gor- 
don, D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  480. 
Cfairistology  of   the  Old  Testament. 


Notices  of  Books  : — 

By    Hengstenberg,    translated    bv 
Meyer,  ib. 
The    same,    abridged    from    Keith's 
translation  by  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold, 
M.A.,  ib. 
The  Early  Prophecies  of  a  Redeemer. 

By  WUliam  De  Burgh,  B.D.,  ib. 
The  Warrant  of  Faith.    By  the  Rev. 

Robert  Whytehead,  M.A.,  482. 
On  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. 

By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D., 

ib, 
Christ  and  Christianity.     By  W.  L. 

Alexander,  D.D.,  ib. 
The  Christian  Examiner,  Jan.  1854, 

ib. 
History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  &c. 

By  Philip  Schaflf,  487. 
Life  and  Labours  of  St.  Augustine, 

ib. 
History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 

Ireland,  &c.  By  James  Seaton  Reid, 

D.D.,  490. 
History  of  the  Early  Puritans.  '  By  J. 

B.  Marsden,  M.A.,  ib. 
History  of  the  Later  Puritans.    By 

the  same,  ib. 
Consecrated  Thoughts.    By  the  Rev. 

Robert  Ferguson,    LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

&c.,  491. 
Vestiges  of  Divine  Vengeance.     By 

W.  Elfe  Taylor,  493. 
The  Revelation  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ.    By  the  Rev. 

PhUip  Gell,  M.A.,  494. 
Notes  of  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse. 

By  the  late  John  Knapp  Sutcli£fe, 

ib. 
Thoughts  on    the   Apocalypse.      By 

Benjamin  Wills  Newton,  ib. 
Biblical  and  Theological  Gleanings. 

By  William  O'Neill,  496. 
Truths  maintained.    By  James  Biden, 

497. 
The  Knot  of  to-day,  and  a  Hand  to 

undo  it,  &c.,  ib. 
The  Ministry  and  Polity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.    By  the  Rev.  Alfred 

Barrett,  ib. 
Thoughts  on  an  extension  of  the  Dia- 

conate,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  E.   H. 

Browne,  M.A.,  w. 
Examination  of  Mr.  Maurice's  Theo- 
logical Essays.    By  Robert  S.  Cand- 

lish,  499. 
Recent  Sermons : — 
1.  Sermons    preached    in    Bethesda 

Chapel,  Dublin.    By  the  Rev.  W. 

H.  Krause,  499. 
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Notices  of  Books  : — 

2.  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Alexander 
Ross,  A.M.,  and  a  Selection  of  his 
Sennons,  ib. 

3.  Sennons,  chiefly  expository.  By 
the  Rey.  Edgar  Haxtable,  M.A.,  ib. 

4.  War  from  the  North,  a  Sermon. 
By  the  Rey.  £.  MUler,  M.A.,  ib, 

5.  The  War  of  God's  sending,  a 
Sermon.  By  the  Rey.  R.  W.  Bur- 
ton, M.A.,  io. 

A  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  By  Robert  Knight, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Warton,  501. 

A  new  translation  of  the  Apostolical 
Epistles.    By  T.  W .  PeUe,  D.D.,  ib. 

The  Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scrip- 
ture. By  the  Rey.  John  Forbes, 
LL.D.,  603. 

The  Protestant  Doctrine  of  Justifl^ca- 
tion,  &c.  By  Charles  Cholmonde- 
ley,  ib. 

The  Bible  Handbook.  By  Joseph  An- 
gus, D.D.,  504. 

The  Treasury  Harmony.  By  Robert 
Mimpriss,  505. 

Israel  in  Egypt,  ib. 

Short  Arguments  alK>ut  the  Millen- 
nium. By  Benjamin  Ch.  Young, 
ib. 

Christianity,  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical.    By  W.  Kirkus,  LL.B.,  506. 

Second  Issue  of  Congregational  Lec- 
tures, 507. 

Preliminary  Address  of  the  Origines 
Kalendariffi  Italics.  By  Edward 
Greswell,  B.D.,  ti. 

Manna  in  the  House.  By  the  Rey. 
Barton  Bouchier,  M.A.,  ib. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
By  Theophilus  Secundus,  508. 

The  Comforter.  By  the  Rey.  Dr. 
Cumming,  ib. 

The  Great  Sacrifice,  By  the  same, 
ib. 

Nettleton  and  his  Labours.  By  Ben- 
nett Tyler,  D.D.,  509. 

Religion  in  Heart  and  Life.  By  the 
Rey.  G.  Barton,  B.A.,  ib. 

Illustrations  of  Scripture  from  Bota- 
nical Science.  By  David  Gorrie,  ib. 

Martin  Luther's  Spiritual  Songs. 
Translated  by  R.  Massie,  Esq.,  ib. 

The  Power  of  Personal  Godliness  in 
evangelising  Mankind.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  Burgess,  LL.D.,  510. 

Early  Education.  By  W.  H.  Bain- 
bngge,  F.R.C.S.,  611. 

Mediaeval  Popes,  &c.  By  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Busk,  ib. 


Notices  of  Books  : — 
Cydopsdia  Bibliographica.  By  James 

Darling,  512. 
Historical  Development  of  Speculative 

Philosophy.    Translated  from  Cha- 

lylraLus.     By  Edersheim,  513. 
Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful, 

and  the  Good.    By  M.  V.  Cousin, 

ib. 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Prussia.    By 

Dr.  E.  Vehse,  ib. 
Flii^Vs  German  Dictionary,  514. 
Periodicals,  ib. 

o. 

Obituaky,  279,  280 ;  542. 
Olshausen  alluded  to,  23,  24,  &c. 

quoted,  423,  .428. 

Orton  on  the  Old  Testament,  13,  15. 
Owen,  Dr.,  the  new  edition  of  his  works, 
466-472. 


P. 


Parry,  of  Wymondley,  on  Inspiration, 
recommended  and  quoted,  104,  105. 

Paul — was    Josephas  with  him  when 
shipwrecked  ?  1 6  6- 1 83.   See  Josephus. 

Persian   historians,   Herodotus,  opinion 
of,  438. 

Peter,  St.,  his  denials,  85-89. 

Pharisaism  opposed  to  Christ's  doctrine, 
190. 

Pharisees  attracted  by  miracles,  187. 

Pictorial    Bible,    and    Palestine,     Dr. 
Kitto's,  11,  12,  124. 

Printing,  its  influence,  2,  4. 

Psalm  XLIX.,  Exposition  and  Trans- 
lation OF,  369-383;  the  psalm  is  of 
one  idea,  369;  its  title,  "3  70;  sons  of 
Korah,  ib.;  analysis  by  Gulichius, 
ib.;  Rosenmuller's  general  view,  371. 
Parts  of  the  psalm : — 1 .  Introduction, 
ver.  1-4,  371-374;  2.  Argument,  ver. 
5,  374,  375 ;  3.  Treatment  of  subject, 
ver.  5-20,  375-382;  its  purpose,  to 
teach  submission  and  confidence  in 
God,  382 ;  no  specific  reference  to 
Christ,  the  resurrection,  or  judgment, 
ib. ;  translation,  383. 

Ptolemy* s  Canon  quoted,  455. 

Publications,  list  of,  274-273;  538-541. 


R. 


Reformers,  the,  on  Inspiration,  331. 
Reformed  Church  on  Inspiration,  342- 
849. 
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s. 


Sacred  Poetry — Robert  Montgomery 
commended,  198. 

Saroon  and  Sennacherib,  Chronology 
of  their  reigns,  393-410 ;  derived  from 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  sources,  393 ; 
as  certain  as  the  Roman  emperors,  ib. ; 
defects  from  lacunce  and  from  partial 
ignorance  of  language,  ib. ;  Sargon= 
Sar-gina,  king  of  the  commons,  394 ; 
inscriptions  compared,  ib, ;  Senna- 
cherib, 396 ;  analysis  of  name,  397  ; 
regnal  years  of  both  correspond  with 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  399 ;  the  popular 
and  court  language  of  Babylon,  400 ; 
&cts  as  to  Sennacherib's  connection 
with  Babyloft  ib,;  synchronism  be- 
tween his  and  Sargon's  reigns,  and 
those  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
402-407  ;  difficulty,  2  Kings  xviii.  13, 
407;  canon  of  the  chronology,  408, 
410;  Carchemish  not  Kirkesia,  note, 
408,  409. 

Serpent,  The,  238-241. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  S.,  his  opinion  about  Paul 
and  Josephus,  166. 


Smith,  Miss,  her  version  of  Habakkuk  iii. 
quoted,  384. 


T. 


Tertullian*sviewof  thetwo  witnesses,  158. 
Theories  respecting  the  Bible,  7-9. 
Tholuck's  Article  on  Inspiration,  331- 

369. 
Trench's,  Mr.,  Notes  on  Miracles,  23,  24. 


V. 


Vaughan's,   Dr.,    Monograph — John 
DB  Wycliffe,  192-197. 


W. 


miracles 
See  Mi- 


Wardlaw,  Dr.,  his  work  on 
minutely  criticised,  21-49. 
racles. 

Wycliffe,  John  de,  a  Monograph,  by 
Dr.  Vaughan,  192-197;  commended 
and  quoted,  192-195 ;  transference  by 
Dr.  Vaughan  of  his  own  notions  to 
WycliflFe's  mind  and  times,  195,  196. 
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